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Bye-CoRNERS IN Savoy, 


WITH SEVERAL NEW WAYS TO MONT BLANC. 


By Dovcuas W. FRESHFIELD. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, June 10.) 


Written in a bye-corner. -—Sferne. 


OST of my readers must at some time or other have 
watched, as I did the other day, a party of rustic 
pleasure-seekers in a picture gallery. My country critics 
seemed never quite happy until they were close enough to 
stick their umbrellas into the canvas which had the mis- 
fortune to be the object of their momentary curiosity. Their 
proceedings interested me, for they suggested a train of re- 
flection. ‘ Substitute,’ Isaid to myself, ‘ alpenstock or ice 
axe for umbrella, Mont Blanc for Titian, and here is a very 
exact parallel to the conduct of most modern tourists towards 
the monarch of mountains.’ ‘In the season of 1883,’ boasts 
Chamonix, ‘fifty-four ascensions have been made to Mont 
Blanc.’ How many of the ‘ ascensionists,’ I should like to 
know, saw Mont Blanc as well as climbed it? We have all 
heard of the American ship-captain who reached Rome in 
the morning, drove straight to St. Peter’s Piazza, went to 
the top of the dome, and returned by the first train after 
lunch to his vessel at Civita Vecchia. He had, he reckoned, 
seen all there is to be seen in Rome straight off. That man 
was a typical specimen of the genus, the alpine variety 
of which we are now considering. 

Chamonix is so placed with respect to Mont Blanc that 
the summit loses half its effect, and few strangers can even 
make out which is the real top; the valley is monotonous 
and unpicturesque in form, and has little variety in vege- 
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tation; the true beauty and grandeur lie not under, but 
either on, or a little way off, the great mountain. But what 
does the tourist care? Beauty has had no place in his life, 
and why should he trouble himself about it all of a sudden ? 
Is not his holiday humour amply satisfied with oddity, 
excitement, and good dinners, and cannot he find all these 
in the crevasses of the Mer de Glace, the Mauvais Pas, and 
the tables d’héte of the Chamonix Hotels ? . 

Close contact with mountains has its advantages; and I, 
at any rate, shaJl be the last to depreciate them. But it 
ought to come as a supplement to, not as the substitute for, 
those distant and general views which best display the whole 
structure, proportions, and meaning of nature’s architecture. 
This to me sounds a platitude; to many tourists and some 
climbers it may, judging them by their practice, rather seem 
a paradox. 

It was not held so in our fathers’ days. In their time— 
for some of us in our own—Sallanches and St. Martin were 
both names kept in affectionate remembrance. To that 
simple generation ‘ Did you see the view from St. Martin ?’ 
was as interesting a question as ‘ Have you done Mont Blanc?’ 
has become to their successors. Turn over the pages of any 
of the old albums full of the coloured lithographs for which 
Mr. Ruskin has spared a well-deserved word of appreciation. 
Amongst the blue skies—now too often black and faded, 
but once pure and smooth as the illumimations of an old 
Missal— you will hardly fail to come on a ‘View of Mont 
Blanc from Sallanches.’ Every traveller slept beside the 
Arve at the country inn of St. Martin, and wandered out on to 
the high-arched bridge the diligences now rattle over, towards 
sunset to watch the last rose colour fade off the broad slopes 
of the Dome, again in the morning to wonder at the marble- 
like purity of the snows, seen themselves in shadow through 
a transparent veil of early sunshine. The level lines of the 
plain, now in great part reclaimed from the Arve, add to 
the effect of the mountain. This plain was meant by nature 
to be a lake. Unfortunately the numerous torrents which 
pour down into it, particularly those which flow from the 
friable slates (even the roadfarer may notice that the little 
stream from Combloux brings down in its course of four 
miles more rubbish than the Bonnant in its course of twenty), 
have filled the basin with ‘the sand, gravel, and pebbles’ 
which, as De Saussure tells us, now compose its soil. Yet 
even a hundred years ago a sudden flood could cover its 
surface, and De Saussure describes the town of Sallanches, 
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seen on the edge of the waters, which reflected its ‘tall and 
glittering spires,’ as offering a ‘picture of the greatest beauty.’ 
In an old print of 1697, a facsimile of part of which is here 
given, the spires and towers of Sallanches are well shown.* 

What do the tourists of 
to-day see of this once cele- 
brated landscape? Having 
lived two autumn months 
among these Lesser Alps, I 
can judge pretty well. In 
the hottest, cloudiest after- 
noon hour three huge, yet 
generally overcrowded, vans 
stagger up to the door of 
the Hotel des Messageries at 
Sallanches. There they dis- 
charge their hungry, thirsty, 
ill-conditioned load with half 
an hour’s leave to snatch, 
gulp, grumble, and pay. 
Then the personal conductor 
again marshals his following 
and the caravanf departs as 
it came in a dust cloud of its 
own making, dense enough, 
even were the sky otherwise 
clear, to destroy all pleasure 
of vision, to poison all delight 
of breathing. Much-doing, 
more-done tourists, how we ™ | _ 
pitied you as, lying reclined ee TINY OF VST) 
m remoto gramme in the 
clear, fragrant air of our upland lawn, or under the laden 
apple boughs of our valley home, we saw far below, rolling 
along among the poplars of the plain, the cloud which veiled 
your strange pilgrim’s progress ! 

The contrast between the old and this new style, between 


* The draftsman of this curious production would seem to have 
drawn what he names ‘les glaciers’ with sufficient fidelity as to out- 
line, a care which has been rendered futile by the ‘taste’ of the 
engraver, who has embellished the Col de Miage and the top of the 
Dome with some scattered forest. 

{ ‘Mais moi aussi j’appartiens 4 Ja caravane ’—speech of a French 
tourist (belonging to Lubin, the Parisian Cook) to a Florentine inn- 
keeper. 
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De Saussure or Shelley * on their mules, or even Albert Smith 
in his country cart, and these van-loads, is depressing. Yet 
possibly our ancestors get more credit for taste than they 
deserve. Had the early tourists appreciated the Vale of 
Sallanches they would surely have done something more than 
stare from the bridge; they would have gone on to explore 
the neighbourhood. The view of Mont Blanc from the town 
is obviously imperfect. The effect of the top of the mountain 
seen over the Dome is in no way that of a crowning pyramid, 
but rather, if the irreverence of the comparison may be 
excused, that of a button on the top of a Scotch cap. In the 
glory of the whole chain we easily forgive this failing, but 
we can never quite forget it. Now anyone who is at home 
among mountains must know that from a slightly higher 
standpoint this defect would be less conspicuous; and 
behind the church tower, the pedestal of the noble spire 
which perished in the conflagration of 1840, rise slopes in 
themselves charring enough to tempt to a ramble. De 
Saussure’s artist (Bourrit) must have gone some way up 
them to find the subject engraved in the head piece to © 
chapter xiii. of the ‘ Voyages.’ But recent travellers have 
been slow to follow the example. At least no one has taken 
credit for so doing, unless my friend Mr. Leslie Stephen, and 
possibly Mr. Ruskin.f 

It was, I believe, the break in the road rather than the 
beauty of the scenery which delayed the last generation. 
The carriage road in their days went no farther than Sal- 
lanches. 

Longer ago than anyone would have believed possible 
before the publication of Mons. Bonnefoy’s invaluable col- 
lection of the historical documents relating to the Priory of 
Chamonix,} the upper valley was made accessible to wheels. 
In 1458 a prior bargained with the priest of Servoz for the 
construction of a road, ‘bonum condecens et sufficiens,’ 
wide enough for his wine carts, through the gorge of Les 
Montets. It was to have parapets and passing-places, and 


* It is much to be regretted that the letters describing his visit to 
Chamonix in 1816 were not included in the selection from Shelley’s 
correspondence recently published. ‘They may be found in Moxon’s 
edition, published in 1852. 

t See ‘Modern Painters,’ vol. iii. p. 141, ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. v. 
p. 289. I have to apologise I find, on looking back, for some unin- 
tentional repetition of Mr. Stephen’s argument. But it is time it 
should be repeated ! 


t See ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. x1. p. 484. 
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to be of such an incline that two horses might draw up it 
what would bea load for one on the level. But when in 
modern times we first hear of the track above St. Martin 
it is asa mule path. In 1775, we are told, a rough car 
road was made, in order to accommodate the visitors to the 
glaciers, even then numerous enough to support three hotels 
at Chamonix and rising to 1,500 in the year. But it was 
not until 1869 that the upper valley was brought within an 
easy day’s drive of Geneva. 

Napoleon III. was the prime author of the decay of St. 
Martin. When, after the war of 1859, he tempted Savoy to 
desert her old princes, he had some reason to fear lest the 
high country might vote for union with republican Switzer- 
land rather than with imperial France. Cheap lucifers and 
a ‘free zone’—that is, exemption from import duties—were 
baits dangled successfully before the eyes of the mountain 
dalesmen, a race shrewd rather than sentimental. New 
roads were added to the bribe. When Chainonix opened 
wide its gates to receive an empress and a coach and four 
the old halts on the road became no longer necessary. St. 
Martin, Chédde and Servoz lost their vogue. 

But the causes here brought forward affect only the 
ordinary traveller. The mountaineer ought to be inde- 
pendent of the world of wheels. Unfortunately there is a 
certain cockneyism even among climbers. The ‘ cockney 
climber ’ has been lately defined for us by Mr. Conway in the 
‘Alpine Journal,’ as ‘one who cares nothing for secondary 
peaks.’ Now it must be allowed that to that despised class 
—if not to a lower—the summits round Sallanches belong. 
The limestone crest which girdles the granites of Mont 
Blanc on the north-west has in truth few of the requisites 
for modern popularity. In the Eastern Alps the teurist, 
being bidden thereto by his red book, might allow himself to 
gaze curiously at the bold bastions or the fantastic sky-line 
of such a peak as the A. de Varens; but in Savoy he has 
come to see glaciers, and nothing short of a glacier will he 
look at. Here it requires the independence of mind of a Théo- 
phile Gautier or a Ruskin to keep eyes for anything below 
the snow level. Besides, while these peaks are not difficult 


enough to attract the neck-or-nothing cragsman they are . 


yet a good deal too steep and rugged for the everyday 
traveller. One summit, however, is known to some of either 
class. A few adventurous tourists climb, and not. a few 
climbers condescend to stroll up, the Buet. But they carry 
their explorations no further. Yet the Buet view, like the 
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St. Martin view, has its failing, conspicuous in every photo- 
graph. No plain intervenes between the spectator and the 
great granite pinnacles; no receding valley leads his eyes 
up to the mighty dome; no flashing torrent iJluminates the 
broken gorges. The range of the Aiguilles Rouges runs 
across the foreground, and cuts off with its saw-edge all the 
foundations of Mont Blauc. The view has breadth and 
height, but no depth. Yet most of its visitors fail to notice 
that the mountain is but one point in a chain which offers 
a large choice of accessible Belvederes. 

Before we proceed on our search for this perfect view it 
may be well to note the broad geological fextures of the 
district. The forees which raised the granite of Mont Blanc 
from its subterranean bed tilted up on its northern flank 
a parallel limestone ridge stretching from the Rhone valley 
to the Lake of Annecy. It is broken in three places, by the 
gorges of the Sixt torrent and the Arve and at the Col 
des Aravis. The space between the granite and the lime- 
stone is filled by soft shales and slates forming downs of 
rounded outline, whose broad tops, covered with wood and 
pasture, and coloured in autumn with crimson frost-touched 
bilberries and purple heather, resemble Scotch hills and 
form an effective contrast to the rigid crags on either side. 
Only in the Buet do these shales lift themselves to the 
dignity of a mountain summit. The view of Mont Blanc 
we are in search of can obviously only be had from some 
point in the limestone screen or on the lesser heights between 
it and the granite; for, once behind the screen, we must go 
so far before we can again see the snows that they will 
have become distant objects, beautiful indeed, but no longer 
sublime. For description’s sake the limestones may be divided 
into three sections. The first from the Rhone to the Pointe 
des Salles is Mr. Wills’s property.* The second includes 
the peaks and passes between the Col du Dérochoir and 
the Arve; the third, those from the Arve to the Col des 
Aravis. 

The portion of the range on the traveller’s left as he 
mounts from Sallanches to Servoz corresponds to our second 
section. Its southern face may be roughly described as a steep 
bank frum the top of which, but standing back so as to leave 


* See the ‘Eagle’s Nest’ and ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. ii. p. 49. 
The division given above is only good for literary purposes. The Col 
d’Anterne is the proper physical boundary between the first and sccoud 
sections of the range. 
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room for a level terrace at its base, rises a turreted wall. 
The loftiest tower is the Pointe de Colloney (8,833 feet), of 
which the better known Aiguille de Varens (8,087 feet) is the 
corner bastion. ‘The breaches in the wall are few, and the 
tracks up its face therefore are either, asthe Col du Dérochoir, 
rough scrambles, or, as the Echelles de Platé and the sledge 
track which attacks the shoulder of the Aiguille de Varens, 
the result of skill in finding the weak point in precipices 
which from many points of view look vertical, and of labour 
in building staircases practicable for mountain cattle. 

At the foot of these precipices and along their whole 
length, falling from E. to W., stretches a broad terrace, in its 
upper portion alp, then woodland, lastly fields and orchards. 
The views it commands are some of the noblest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mont Blanc; yet its primitive peace is un- 
broken by any visitors except the native herds. The foreign 
ants keep to their white track in the valley 1,500 to 3,000 
feet below. 

The walk up to this terrace is charming, whatever the 
starting-point. There is ample choice of paths—the walnut- 
shadowed lanes behind Passy, the vineyard alleys near 
Chédde, or the grass-grown forest tracks which wander 
‘through the woods towards Servoz. Seldom in the High 
Alps—nowhere perhaps so close to the glaciers, for Mont 
Blanc is much nearer at hand than Monte Rosa at Ponte 
Grande—do we meet with so much variety and beauty of fore- 
ground. Moss-grown farmhouses with wide balconies are 
overshadowed by spreading walnuts; vines climb high among 
the tree-tops, or grow in vineyards which yield in October 
the most delicious clusters of Muscat grapes. Country lanes 
with all the quiet charm of Somerset wander amongst heavily 
laden orchards, open hay meadows, copses of oak, or high 
beech woods. When we look beyond the landscape seems 
arranged to show off its crowning glory. The dark, densely 
wooded cone of the Téte Noire* and the blunter brow of 
the Prarion throw up the snowy flanks of the Aiguille 
du Gotter. On either side the smvoth, poplar-sprinkled 
meadows of the Vale of Montjoie and the steeper, pine-clad 
gorge which holds the shining reaches of the Arve lead 
the eyes up by natural corridors to the icefields of Mont 
Blanc. 

Each upward step is rewarded by the addition to the view 


* Not to be confused with the well-known defile of that name on 
the other side of Chamonix. 
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of some fresh peak. Now it is the Aiguille de Bionassey 
coated in mail of glistening sérac, ncw the Dome du Miage 
looking down on the spire of St. Gervais, or the blunt crags 
of the Aiguille du Midi contrasting with the white flood of 
the Bossons Glacier. No wonder that the ‘ historian of Mont 
Blanc,’ the enthusiastic Bourrit, chose a spot on these 
slopes, a boulder beside the now vanished Lac de Chédde, for 
his burial place, though I confess to a doubt of the entire 
truth of his assertion that he discovered tle site while 
running after a wolf. If the nominative and accusative 
were transposed the story would be more credible to those 
students who have made friends with Bourrit through his 
books. 

On the angle at the western extremity of this terrace, 
aud above St. Martin, a native of Passy has built himself a 
stately summer house. Behind this empty and generally 
deserted pavilion lies a meadow, framed on three sides by 
beech woods and on the fourth overhanging—literally over- 
hanging, for the rock has been hollowed by weather—a long 
slope clothed in oak woods. The Aiguille de Varens shoots 
up overhead ; Mont Blanc towers serenely opposite. 

One uphill track leads towards the Aiguille, a second to 
the meadow shelves above the cascade of the Nant d’Arpenaz. 
We take a lane which follows the terrace under the lime- 
stone cliffs in the direction of Servoz. Meadows and copses 
extend as far as the stream which, springing full grown from 
the base of the precipices of Platé, acquires in its last leap 
name and fame as the Cascade de Chédde. 

Thence the cart track zigzags uphill through the beech 
woods to a broad meadow about the size of Lord’s Cricket 
Ground and level enough to pitch wickets on. A low bank 
divides it from a smaller platform. Both are encircled by 
pine and beech woods. The limestone cirque, with its bold 
cliffs and buttresses, gives a shelter on the north ; the fantastic 
crags of the Chaine des Fiz lean over one corner. Straight 
in front the snows rise in a majestic sweep from the Corridor 
to the Calotte. 

A broad level gives force even to the undulations of low- 
lands ; woods have their own romance; here both seem to 
meet to glorify Mont Blanc. The turf, in spring a mass of 
blossom, is starred even in Jate autumn by a few gentians 
and a crowd of pale crocuses. At the later season the woods 
and the atmosphere give the colour. I despair of making 
anyone realise in. imagination half the glory of the foliage 
as I saw it last in early October. Among the mass of 
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beeches two tones were prevalent, a pale saffron and the 
deepest red gold. Here and there a single tree or a clump 
of alders retained their summer green. The birches fell in 
yellow showers clear and soft as laburnum blossom. The 
pines furmed a steadfast background of dark green, varied 
here and there by turning larches. 

Above this meadow rough sledge tracks lead through woods 
and glades which open from time to time into broad hay 
fields. The largest of these meadows is known as La Plaine 
Joux. Two Roman inscriptions are preserved in the church- 
yard of Passy, and there is at any rate nothing impossible 
in the supposition drawn by local antiquarians from the 
name that the Romans here established an altar to Jupiter 
Penninus, who towers opposite in his proudest pomp. 

From this Alp, the seat of a chalet * establishment, those 
who keep to paths will either run down corkscrew tracks to 
Servoz or, bearing still upwards, gain the muleroad which 
leads from that village to the Col d’Anterne and so to Sixt 
or Chamonix. But those who do not mind a scramble and 
wish to see something of the Désert before returning to St. 
Gervais had better nake for the Col du Dérochoir, a hunter’s 
pass in the ridge west of the Chaine des Fiz. The climb 
from a distance looks uninviting, but is in truth singularly 
interesting. It leads over the scene of one of the greatest 
catastrophes in the Alps. 

In August 1751 news reached the Court at Turin that a 
volcano had burst forth near Sallanches, and that flames and 
showers of ashes were issuing fromit. The King despatched 
Donati, a savant whose merits have been rewarded by his 
name being attached to a comet, to see what was really 
the matter. After travelling four days and two nights 
without halt Donati found himself in presence of the phe- 
nomena. The mountain was enveloped in clouds, great 
blocks fell from time to time with a noise exceeding that of 
the loudest battery, and all the neighbouring country was 
covered with a fine ashlike deposit. Every peasant was 
ready to swear he had seen flames, but none was bold enough 
to approach the spot whence they were supposed to issue. 

Donati penetrated into the clouds and to the edge of 
the chasm. There he saw that a mountain-side was falling 
into ruin, and that the smoke was nothing else than the 


* I prefer to follow the almost universal example of the best French 
authors, confirmed by Littré’s Dictionary, rather than the pedantic prac- 
tice of British printers, who love to circumflex the 4 in chalet. 
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dust raised by the boulders in their downward rush. He 
ascertained to his own satisfaction the cause of the disaster. 
The rock which had fallen proved to be a hard marble. 
This marble when in situ had lain between an uppermost 
layer of slate and a lower layer of the same soft material. 
The upper slates and the marble had allowed the passage of 
water through cracks at right angles to their cleavage. A 
very snowy season had so saturated the ground above that 
the water, penetrating through the cracks in the marble, 
inundated the lower layer of slate and caused it to give way, 
thus precipitating the whole mass towards the Arve.* 

Similar accidents have happened in other places, as on 
Ararat in 1840, when the peasants fancied that they saw 
flames, and a legend (which has unluckily found place in 
Prof. Huxley’s ‘ Physiography’ as a fact) of a volcanic out- 
burst was started; and in 1877 in the commune of Ste. Foi, 
near the Little St. Bernard, when the dust clouds were 
visible from the Col du Géant, twenty-five miles off, and the 
fall lasted during three months.t 

What the traveller now sees are huge mounds of débris 
marking where the main bulk of the fall rested. More 


* Donati’s Report of the Landslip of the Rochers des Fiz, 1751. 
‘ After travelling four days and two nights without stopping I found 
myself in face vf a mountain enveloped in smoke, from which were 
incessantly falling, day and night, immense masses of rock, with a noise 
exactly resembling thunder or a battery of cannon, but much louder. 
The peasants had all left the neighbourhood, and only ventured to watch 
these landslips at the distance of above two miles. The surrounding 
country was covered with dust, much resembling ashes; in some places 
this dust had been carried by the winds to the distance of five leagues. 
The peasants said that they had seen at times a red smoke during the 
day, and that during the nig'.t it was accompanied by flames. These 
appearances made it generally believed that a new volcano had opened ; 
but I examined the pretended ashes and found that the dust was 
composed of pounded marble. I observed the smoke attentively, but 
I saw no flames and perceived no odour of sulphur. I examined also 
with care the springs and rivulets, but they presented no indication of 
sulphurous matter. Perceiving, after these researches, that there 
was no volcanic eruption, I passed through the smoke, and, although 
alone and without escort, I advanced to the edge of the ravine. I saw 
there an immense crag which was crumbling into the abyss, and I 
observed that the smoke was nothing more than the dust arising from 
the fall of the stones. —F'rom De Saussure’s ‘ Voyages.’ 

ft See ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vill. pp. 415 and 450. A similar land- 
slip in Savoy is mentioned by Leonardo da Vinci. See Ricliter’s 
‘ Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci,’ vol. ii. p. 245. 
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curious is a section of the cliff which started intact, but soon 
halted without breaking up in its downward course, and now 
overhangs threateningly a steep slope. Had it not been for 
the halt-way terrace the valley of Servoz would have fared 
badly ; as it was the damage done must have been chiefly in 
the curtailment of pasturage. But neither De Saussure nor 
Donati paid any heed to the human aspect of the catastrophe. 

The lowest point in the present line of cliffs is inaccessible ; 
but a few yards to the west, where the small end of a fan- 
shaped bank of débris rests against the rocks, there is no 
difficulty in climbing their face. No difficulty, that is, in 
fine weather;* for by missing the way, or when ice has 
glazed the cliff, a fatal slip is possible, as was proved some - 
years ago in the case of a workman crossing alone from 
Servoz to Sixt. The poor man lost his footing on the rocks, 
and his body was found months afterwards at their base. 
It is probably this accident which has led to the Dérochoir 
being stigmatised in Joanne’s Guide Book as ‘ passage 
devenu excessivement dangereux.’ From the ridge the view 
to the north is as uninteresting as any alpine view can well 
be. Little is seen beyond the trough-like glen of Les Salles, 
with its meadow shelves and stables, where in place of cows 
a troop of young horses spends the summer. 

To return to the valley of the Arve we cross the northern 
slopes to the Col de la Portetta. Part of the way lies tbrough 
an autumn flower garden, the rest over the skirts of the 
‘ Désert,’ of which more anon. 

A short downhill run brings us to the Chalets de Platé, 
which lie in an oasis near the edge of the limestone waste. 
We are now on the verge of precipices. The beginning of 
the corkscrew track which threads them has to be hit off. For 
the first 200 feet it is hewn out of cliff faces. Below advan- 
tage has been taken of an exceedingly steep gulley in which 
it coils itself. Among the highest beech copses a glorious 
fountain bursts forth, a plunge into which may wash off the 
dust of the arid cliffs. In ten minutes more we regain my 
beautiful meadow and have at our choice half a dozen paths, 
any one of which will bring us down again to the bank 
of the Arve. | 

I had long planned and put off a walk to Sixt over one of 
the peaks at the south-west angle of the Varens range. At 
last, one glorious frosty October morning, alone and laden 


* A stoneman on the ridge marks for travellers ascending from Sixt 
the only point whence a descent is possible. 
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only with food enough to ward off starvation, I ran down 
4,000 feet into the Vale of Sallanches, passed through the 
damp fog of the river banks, and then upwards among the 
reddening vineyards and leaf-strewn meadows of Passy. 
After two hours of steady tramp I had regained the lost 
height, and sat down on the steps of a smull hay chalet 
to look across the valley at the home I had started from. 

I was about half-way up a long steep meadow which lies 
on the very angle of the chain, cut off both above and below 
by cliffs. The lower tier are easily pierced by a sledge path. 
To reach higher ground it is needful to mount into the 
corner under the Aiguille de Varens, where an unexpected 
and curiously constructed cattle track leads through the 
rocks to the higher level of the huts of La Barme and past 
them to Platé. Where under the Aiguille the track 
descends to La Barme I left it to adventure on the Désert. 

Wherever any large mass of uplifted limestone is exposed 
to the action of the air one of these wastes is sure to be 
found; but they are not so common in the Alps as to be 
familiar to travellers, and paths naturally avoid them. 
Perhaps they owe some of their singular horror—for they 
are singularly horrible—to the contrast between their smooth 
appearance at a distance and the labyrinthine pitfalls they 
expose on nearer approach. ‘The stock comparison to a 
glacier of stone is not a bad one. Here, as on a glacier, 
there are huge bosses, deep narrow clefts, of which no eye can 
reach the bottom, a blindingly white surface. But the sense 
of desolation is greater even than on the ice fields. The 
glacier has something orderly and organic in its nature: it 
is surrounded and protected by its parent peaks; the sound 
of living waters pervades it: the limestone desert lies bare 
and borderless to the sky; no noise except the clang of the 
steel-pointed ice axe or the grind of the nailed heel on the 
harsh, arid surface breaks its hideous silence. Lay hold of 
the rock, and its sharp edges cut through the coarsest glove. 
Such might be the scenery of the moon or of any exhausted, 
lifeless planet over which the vault of heaven shines only 
in mockery. 

Avoiding the broader chasms by keeping close to the cliffs 
of the Aiguille de Varens and its sister pinnacle,* where 
fallen boulders choked their depths, I reached the foot of 
the low steep cliffs of a nameless suinmit, the spur from 


* These two peaks might be included in the day’s work by active 
climbers, Both seem to offer a sharp but short scramble. 
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which separated the hollow I was in from the larger basin 
of Platé on the east. I climbed the crest—a short sharp 
scramble—in the expectation (for which the French map 
gave sufficient ground) that I should be able to walk from it 
along a broad ridge to the Pointe du Colloney. 

But the connecting link was not at all what I had hoped 
for. The crest was narrow, and its smooth, sloping surfaces 
were coated with snow, half frozen and then refrozen into 
ice. Rocks in this condition are at all times my abhorrence, 
and I would as soon have tried to fly as trusted myself alone 
upon these. Moreover, the ridge was broken at the base of 
the Colloney by a little cliff of some thirty or forty feet, 
which might possibly have stopped me at the last.* This 
cliff ran all round the side of the mountain in view. It was, 
in fact, the remnant of an horizontal layer or stratum which 
had perished elsewhere under atmospheric action. It is not 
pleasant to abandon an ascent which has been accomplished 
by French engineers, and their cairn fronted me very con- 
spicuously. I must, however, either make an enormous 
circuit, or get down at once into the head of the Platé basin. 
The latter course at first sight seemed difficult ; but a more 
careful survey showed that the snow, though it lay at a high 
angle and was too much broken by rocks for a safe glissade, 
could be used to tread steps in, and that after some 300 feet 
of descent level tracks could be made under the eastern face 
of the Colloney to its further ridge. Unluckily, after I had 
got well under the mountain I was tempted by a buttress. 
Its easy chimneys brought me in front of glazed faces and 
overhanging icicle-dripping knobs it would have been folly 
for a solitary man to meddle with. I thought of Mr. Clarence 
King’s famous feat on an ice-stalk. But prudence mastered 
emulation ; so down I had to come again, not without some 
loss of temper as well as time, for the day was passing, and 
I seemed likely to be balked by a peak which I knew, the 
r.ght way once found, to be perfectly easy. 

I had hardly advanced a hundred yards beyond the but- 
tress when the key of the fortress was in my hands. Loose 


* This ridge will probably be found ‘ perfectly practicable and easy’ 
by the next comers, who are a ‘ party’ and meet with no ice. In the 
Alps ‘ conditions’ are everything, and the same place is never the same, 
a truism which human vanity is slow to accept, for it is apt to inter- 
fere sadly with one of the principal pleasures of late-born climbers— 
that of boasting themselves in Homeric phrase to be—what they 
doubtless are—‘ far better than their fathers.’ The red line in the 
map wrongly takes me along this ridge. 
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and easy rocks led up to a notch in the eastern ridge of the 
peak. On gaining this notch the northern flank came into 
sight. I had nothing to do but to follow in the footsteps of 
two chamois which had recently made the ascent across snow- 
banks broken in one place by steeper rocks.* I regained the 
crest a few yards only from the top, and walked along it to 
the cairn. 

The summit of the Pointe du Colloney consists of a flat 
steep-sided mass of limestone, and may be compared to the 
highest step of a pyramid, unpretentious from a distance, 
but puzzling to climb save where weather has broken down 
its verticality. One guide-book—the only one that notices 
the ascent of the mountain—calls the top ridge ‘narrow.’ 
It is so from one point of view: that is, it is not much wider 
than an average London builder’s staircase. But except to 
those who wish to proceed along it arm-in-arm (as the 
author‘of the remark very probably did, for it is in this 
attitude that many tourists reach their peaks) the appro- 
priateness of the epithet will not be conspicuous. 

I was on the top by one o’clock, and, as I had started at 
six and gone over 10,000 feet of ups and downs, there had 
not been so much time wasted. I could still spare a long 
hour for the view, and yet hope to see Sixt before nightfall. 

That hour was perfect. There were clouds in the sky, 
but none touched even the highest earth. Only upon the 
brow of Mont Blanc the spirits of the air wound and un- 
wound transparent rainbow-tinted scarves of vapour, visible 
for a moment and then again lost in the purple of noon. 
In the north a pillar-like cumulus stood over the summit of 
the Voirons. As I watched it two horizontal bars opened out, 
at one moment resembling the arms of a gigantic cross, at 
another the wings of some monstrous bird. 

Across the upper sky the cloud processions moved peace- 
fully with no audible sound of wind. The herds had already 
deserted the high pastures, and the face of the earth, but for 
some muffled sounds of falling waters, was noiseless about my 
‘solitary hill.’ No living creature was visible in the vast 
horizon. I was alone with Mont Blanc. To the feelings 
suggested by such a scene, Shelley has given expres- 
sion in his famous ‘ Lines to Mont Blanc,’ and it is well 
to leave them in the poet’s hands. But let us remember, 


* Chamois, I may remark, generally, unless when pursued, take the 
easiest course. Deliberately to go up a mountain the wrong way was 
reserved for the human intelligence. 
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while we do so, that there were mountain lovers before the 
last century, that Rousseau and his successors were not the 
first to express in adequate language, much less to create, 
the feeling for mountains we often call ‘modern.’ Conrad 
Gesner, the Ziirich physician and naturalist of the sixteenth 
century, when he wrote, ‘Hic in profundo et religioso 
quodam silentio ex prealtis montium jugis ipsam fere 
celestium, si que est, orbium harmoniam exaudiri tibi 
videberis,’ came very near to Shelley’s— 


‘Deep music of the rolling world.’ 


It was to the naturalists of the Ziirich school that the 
renewal of the primitive friendship between men and 
mountains was in the first place due. 

To come back from the harmony of the spheres to matter 
of fact. From the Colloney the shape of the summit of 
Mont Blanc is singularly graceful, and its aiguilles present 
themselves effectively. But, on the whole, I must give the 
preference to the view from the Pointe Percée. The only 
Swiss mountain remarkable was the Weisshorn, very finely 
seen through a gap in the nearer ranges. The characteristic 
of these Savoyard views is the solitary predominance of Mont 
Blanc. The horizon shows no cluster of rival peaks as at 
Zermatt, no long array of snows as at Turin. The Dauphiné 
peaks are too distant for scenic effect, and even the beautiful 
and ill-named Mont Pourri, the Gross Glockner of the 
Western Alps, is completely dwarfed by the snows of the 
Monarch, as he stands up far above and in advance of the 
receding lines of his kindred. 

The foundations of the Colloney itself are, after Mont 
Blanc, the most notable feature in the view. Even as seen 
from above, the great buttresses which fall away towards 
the Arve show us superb specimens of mountain archi- 
tecture. The eye plunges down a precipice to rest on two 
swelling lawns, the caps of bold bluffs which in their turn 
fall in cliffs to the meadows beside the river. Beyond and 
opposite, the Pointe Percée lifts its bastions from the abyss 
with similar abruptness, its crest showing from this point 
as a sharp and shapely wedge. 

It would be possible to descend into the snowy hollow on 
the north of the Colloney, and so to return to Sallanches by 
the lawns above the Cascade d’Arpénaz. 

I retraced my footsteps to the foot of the peak, and then 
followed for some distance the continuation of its northern 
ridge. The ground I had to traverse was terribly broken, a 
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very labyrinth of rough white bosses and hollows, split up in 
every direction by hideous chasms. The surface was fretted 
by air and rain into sharp edges which cut like knives. 
Not a flower or a blade of grass clothed its nakedness. 
Scrambling up and down, in and out, impatiently, yet with 
some caution—for what would be the fate of the solitary 
man who lamed himself or broke a limb on such a spot ?—I 
found myself before long in the very heart of the wilderness. 

I had reached the unused and nameless pass (shall it be 
called the Col de Platé?) which is afforded by the lowest 
point in the ridge which divides the ground sloping towards 
Platé, from the broad glen trending in the direction of Mag- 
land, through which lies the track mentioned in guide-books 
to the Lac de Flaine. 

In the centre of the gap, hemmed in by cracked and broken 
tiers of white rock lay two bowl-shaped pits or caldrons, 
grim amphitheatres, looking even in broad daylight fit scenes 
for the meeting-place of ghostly visitants. At this point I 
turned my back on Mont Blanc, and descending slightly, 
made my way, as best I could, towards the grassy ridge 
abutting on the Téte Pelouse, which separates the waters 
feeding the Lac de Flaine from the basin of the Sixt river— 
the Giffre. I thought myself fortunate in finding something 
like a track which, though often, and at last irretrievably 
lost, carried me on fairly at a level across the comparatively 
smooth skirts of the Désert. 

In two hours from the Pointe de Colloney I had reached 
the pass under the Téte Pelouse, and was looking on the 
Lac de Gers. I ran quickly down the steep grass to the 
huts beside the water, where I was hospitably invited to wait 
for the milking by some epicene persons in a style of cloth- 
ing which (except that there was but little skirt to divide) 
appeared to be of the character dress reformers wish to in- 
troduce at home. This Savoy arrangement was adequate, 
but inelegant. 

In the charming evening hours I strolled down beside 
the waterfalls through the thick damp mossy woods and 
over the steep hay meadows to the valley, entering the level 
corn-fields of Sixt as the peasants were leaving off their field 
work, and reaching the familiar convent-inn as the last sun- 
beam faded from the rocks of the Pointe de Tinneverges.* 


(To be continued.) 


* Nine hours ought to be ample for a good walker from the Bains de 
St. Gervais to Sixt over the Colloney; 5 hours up, 4 hours down. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE PYRENEES. 
By CHARLES PACcKE. 


T is more than thirty years since 1 first commenced moun- 
taineering in the Pyrenees. Though I still keep up my 
acquaintance after a fashion, taking the Alps and Pyrenees 
in alternate years, the country, the inns, and even the moun- 
tains seem to have changed; but the preatest change of all 
is in my manner of going about them. To say nothing of 
the railways, which, when I first knew the Pyrenees, ap- 
proached them no nearer than Bordeaux, there were no good 
carriage roads of communication, such as those which now 
connect Bagnéres de Bigorre, Baréges, and Luchon. The 
road from Argelés to Cauterets or Luz was of the roughest, 
almost perilous, description, and from Luz to Gavarnie there 
was only a mountain track. 

Looked at from a mountaineering point of view, perhaps 
their eaux thermales and excellent carriage-roads are a misfor- 
tune to the Pyrenees. The travellers who during the summer 
months throng Cauterets, Luchon, and even Gavarnie are of 
a very different class from those whom we meet at Chamonix 
and Zermatt. Even members of the Alpine Club in the — 
Pyrenees seem to have turned Sybarites; they have left 
behind them love for climbing, and are content with the 
usual routine courses at the tail of a guide to the Port de 
Vénasque and the Lac d’Oo, with an ascent, perhaps, of the 
Pic de Néthou by the well-trodden track from the Rencluse. 

When I first visited the Pyrenees I made most of my ex- 
cursions alone, and used scarcely ever to take a guide, except 
for an ascent of one of the first-class peaks. In this way I 
gained a knowledge of the country which, I am sorry to say, 
is fast fading from my mind. 

A few years later I became the possessor of two of the noble 
Pyrenean dogs, who always accompanied me in my expedi- 
tions, and who gave me greater confidence, especially when I 
made a solitary night bivouac, as was sometimes the case. 
With my two dogs, Ossoiie and Azor, whose names I grate- 
fully record, though they have long ceased to wander over 
the mountains— 

No more they feel the summer sun, 
Nor winter frost and snow, 

Nor restless heart, nor weary feet— 
That journey to and fro— 


I used to make such passes as that of Gavarnie to the Baths 
VOL. XII.—NO, LXXXV. C 
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of Panticosa, or to the Lac de Gaube over the shoulder of the 
Vignemale, into the Vallée d’Aure from Baréges or Héas, and 
from Luz over the Péne Taillade to Bagnéres de Bigorre. 
All these, though delightful walks on a summer’s day, were 
made over snow cols exceeding 2,500 metres, without any 
track, and then scarcely known as practicable passages. On 
these occasions I found my dogs a great assistance. Once, 
early in the spring, having mounted the Péne Taillade from 
the Baréges side, in descending on the north I found the 
rocks so blocked with snow that I was glad to cross a portion 
of the Lac Bleu, which was then frozen over, to avoid them. 
This I should not have ventured on, but I roped myself to 
my two dogs, and keeping them at regulation distance felt 
sure they would have pulled me out had the ice given way. 
On another occasion, in crossing the Col d’Aubert above 
Baréges, my foot sank in the snow and got wedged in be- 
tween two rocks, from which I had difficulty in extricating 
it, and certainly the discomforts of the position were allevi- 
ated by the companionship of my dogs to reassure me that 
I would not be left entirely alone. In crossing a similar col 
a little to the east of this, the Port de Baréges, in the con- 
trary direction from Vielle d’Aure to Baréges, in the year 
1864, my dog Ossoiie gave me a striking instance of the 
value of her moral support. 1 had crossed the day before 
from Heéas, over the Col des Aiguillons, a charming rock 
climb, presenting no difficulty in fine weather, and fogs in 
the Pyrenees are rare. After sleeping at Vielle d’Aure, the 
principal town of the valley, on reaching Soulom, the. 
last village, as there was likely to be a good deal of snow, I 
enquired if I could have aman to accompany me. This was 
not acceded to, but 1 was feasted with bread and milk, and 
detained under one pretence or another, until at last the 
mayor of the village presented himself and demanded my 
papers. On my telling him [ had none and proclaiming my 
nationality, which one would suppose he might have dis- 
covered from my manner of speaking French, if from nothing 
else, ‘ In that case,’ said he, ‘1 must detain you till I have 
sent for the Brigadier of Gendarmes from Arreau. I have 
been notified that a murderer has escaped from the gaol of 
[some place which I do not remember] and you have exactly 
his seyialement.’ I offered in vain all the evidence I could of 
my non-identity with the felon. A little pocket ‘ Horace’ 
with my name in it went for nothing, and I threatened him 
to no purpose that he would keep me at his peril, till one of 
the bystanders remarked that a murderer would not be 
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travelling with such a dog as that. The force of this obser- 
vation he admitted, and I was allowed to continue my road, 
but two men instead of one insisted on accompanying me to 
the top of the col, and each of them took a gun. 

Having given these instances of services rendered by my 
dogs to me, I cannot refrain from recounting one where the 
aid given was all the other way. But I must specify that it 
was another dog,-a son of old Ossoiie, and one who, though 
he travelled much in the mountains, was not born and bred 
in them. The occasion, though comparatively recent, was 
eight years ago. Crossing from the village of Mijanes over 
the Pic Tarbessou in the Eastern Pyrenees, the descent into 
the upper valley of Orlu which leads to Ax, lay over some 
abrupt limestone ledges, in places partly hidden by juniper 
scrub and stunted beech. Over these the dog declined to 
follow my steps, preferring his own way, and on my emerg- 
ing at the bottom, just above the forge of Orlu, no dog was 
either to be seen or heard. I whistled and shouted for him 
in vain, and having charged a shepherd to make a good 
search for him, I continued my course down the stream of 
the Oriege 9 kilonietres to Ax. The next day on mounting 
the gorge again I could ‘hear no tidings of him. The man 
assured me that he had searched every nook of the defile by 
which I had descended, and that there was no dog in it 
either dead or alive. The third day I retraced my course 
over the mountains to Mijanes, returning the same day to 
Ax, but could get no tidings of the dog; and the fourth day, 
mounting the gorge again for a final search, with men and 
ropes, we found the dog couched on «a ledge of rock about 
the size of a hearth-rug, with a waterfall below barring 
further progress, and a sheer upright wall on either side. 
The ledge down which he had jumped was only about 3 
metres in height, but too smooth for him to reascend when 
he found his descent cut off; and I need hardly say that I 
congratulated myself that I had taken my own course rather 
than that of the dog, or the bones of both of us might have 
been whitening there at this moment. The dog had passed 
three nights without food or drink in that confined space, 
and was terribly weak and thin; but ne soon recovered, and 
lived seven years after this to revisit the Pyrenees twice 
again, but always in future to keep well with me in our 
mountain excursions. 

If I do not recount some arduous ascent I am afraid I 
shall be shirking what was the primary object of this paper, 
which was to vindicate the claims of the Pyrenees ‘as a field 
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for climbers;’ but I find myself in this difficulty: the ascents 
of most of the principal peaks have been already recorded in 
‘Peaks and Passes,’ or the pages of this Journal, and for the 
rest, are they not written in the Book of the Chronicles of 
the French Alpine Club? The climbs and explorations of 
MM. Russell, Lequeutre, and Schrader, as given in the 
‘Annuaire,’ though enlivened with a vein of poetic and 
artistic feeling which makes them charming reading even 
to the non-mountaineer, are never wanting in the strictest 
accuracy of detail. But to say nothing of my powerlessness 
to emulate them either with my legs or with my pen, it is 
so long since I made the acquaintance of the Pyrenean 
giants (I hardly dare use the term in this Journal), that to 
retrace my steps up any of them on paper would be as dull 
and prosaic as the copying out some pages of an obsolete 
guide-book. 

Two that present themselves to my mind are the Pic de la 
Munia* and the Balaitous. These would have a certain 
claim, as I have never written on them, though I believe I 
was the first to ascend the Munia, always excepting the fabled 
izard-hunter; and though my ascent of the Balaitous was 
not the earliest de facto, it has a pretension de jure, as even 
the memory of the direction taken seemed to be forgotten till, 
after some trouble, I reached the summit in 1864. I say 
after some trouble, for, two years before this, stimulated by 
a communication from our first president, who had, I believe, 
been unsuccessful on the same quest, I had made a futile at- 
tempt on the mountain. It is not, however, a very difficult 
climb for an experienced mountaineer as they are now con- 
stituted, and if 1 were to represent it otherwise I should 
probably not meet with credit, when I add that my dog 
Ossotie reached the summit with me. It is not, however, 
every dog that could accomplish this. She had been up the 
Maladetta, and had had considerable practice in chasing 
izards, and even she cried long and bitterly before she could 
summon up courage to pass the aréte of tottering rocks above 
the Col de la Barane, or Balan, the only ‘ mauvais pas,’ 
about one hour below the summit. These she at last un- 
dertook under stress of being left behind. A feature in 
the ascent by this route is a night passed under a huge 
balanced rock, the ‘ Tour d’Arribit,’ a sort of gigantic Bowder- 
stone, on the table-land at the head of the gorge. Since 
then the Balaitous has gained a reputation as one of the test 


_* See ‘ Annuaire du Club Alpin Frangais,’ 1874, p. 25 and p. 56. 
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climbs of the Pyrenees, and in consequence has been often 
ascended, not only on this, the west, side, but also on the 
north-éast, by the principal glacier, and again from the 
south, by the gorge of Frondella; but though many bipeds 
have stood on the top it has certainly been trodden by no 
other quadruped of the canine race, nor will be till the end 
of time. 

The Pic de la Munia is another ascent which I remember 
with pleasure, as having been made with one who is now no 
more, Chapelle, the prince of Pyrenean guides and chamois- 
hunters, and, what is a rare quality with them, thoroughly 
disinterested. Mounting by the east of the Cirque de 
Trumouse, under the Pic Gerbats, a varied and charming 
climb over rock and snow, just sufficiently difficult to give 
excitement, will land you on the highest peak of the Munia, 
from which you may descend into the centre of the Cirque 
de Trumouse by the two rocky tusks known as ‘ Les deux 
Seeurs;’ or, completing the semicircle along the aréte, arrive 
at the Port de la Canaon, and so to Héas. I may mention 
that on this occasion Henri Passet was also with me as 
guide, in which capacity he is first rate, though, like others 
who have reached the head of their profession, he is rather 
disposed to rate his services at an exorbitant value. 

There is a little inn at Héas kept by Victor, the son of 
Chapelle, much to be commended as head-quarters for this 
and other expeditions, though it is best, if possible, to notify 
your arrival beforehand, not only to insure a supply of fresh 
provisions, but to engage Victor as guide, who bids fair to 
emulate his father in that capacity, and also in the last and 
rarer qualification. But I shall say no more about these last 
two ascents. They were both made at a period when the 
French Alpine Club was not in existence, and when Alpine 
work was only dawning in the Pyrenees—the one nineteen, 
the other twenty years ago. Still they recur to me as two 
of the most recent, my walks now being confined chiefly to 
such expeditions as twenty-five years ago I used to under- 
take as often as not alone and unattended, but on which F 
now am always accompanied by guides, porters, and a good 
stock of provisions and other comforts. Gavarnie is not 
now the rough inn that it used to be, but with the new wing 
that has been added, may compete with any of the mountain 
hotels of the Alps, and I am happy to say that it has not yet 
adopted that execrable institution a table @’héte, so that each 
one can take his meals at the hour that suits him, early or 
late. Being so handy to Spain, there are numberless fine 
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expeditions to be made across the frontier, and as I think 
one of the main charms of the Pyrenees consists in these 
relapses into uncivilised life, and a camping-out bivouac 
amid the grandest scenery, I will recount a two days’ course 
which I made last year in company with two friends, who 
were as much charmed with it as I was, both on this occa- 
sion and when I first made the acquaintance of the ‘ Vallée 
d’ Arras,’ some twenty years ago. 

Starting from Gavarnie, not necessarily very early, but 
before the sun was high enough to be overpowering in the 
gorge of Sarradets, the Bréche de Roland was reached by 
the usual route in five hours. Here we found the workmen 
engaged on the cavern which the French Alpine Club have 
been constructing on the north side of the Bréche, at a 
height of 2,804 metres. It is now completed and provided 
with a door, the key of which can be procured at the inn. 
From this the summits of the Cylindre and Mont Perdu can 
be easily visited in the same day, and no doubt under some 
circumstances such an abri is a convenience, but it seems a 
pity that it was constructed on the north—that is, on the 
French side, more especially as on the Spanish side there 
was a rough cavern already in existence. This was before 
the episode in Paris with King Alfonso, but the innate 
jealousy of the two nations overbore all other considerations, 
and the order was imperative that French money was not to 
be laid out upon Spanish soil. Descending from the Bréche 
de Roland, or rather bearing eastward almost on the same 
level, over the plateau of Millaris, which was this year almost 
entirely under snow, we came upon izards more than once, 
a sight not rare in the Pyrenees, for in them a day among 
the high mountains without a sight of izards, far or uear, is 
an unusual occurrence, though it is a different matter to ap- 
proach them within shot. In 1 hr. 30 mins. we reached the 
Col de Muillaris, south of the Cylindre. Here a descent has 
to be made to a lower level, where there is a sort of track 
skirting along some rocky terraces. It is a singular forma- 
tion of irregular limestone steps; and here [ may say it 
would be hardly possible, even in clear weather, to extricate 
oneself without a guide. There is only one rift by which the 
descent can be effected into the valley below, some distance 
beyond where the stream falls in a cascade, at the extreme 
head of the Vallée d’Arras, or Ordesa. When we had got 
down off the rocks we were not out of the difficulty, as there 
was no bridge, and the stream, then exceptionally full, had 
to be forded to the right bank. In accomplishing this one 
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of our party fell in the water and lost his boots, which were 
only recovered by strenuous efforts. Half-an-hour below 
this a rock called the Cueva is reached, just above where the 
woods commence, at a height of 1,700 metres. This cave, 
though well enough for the bears, who I dare say sometimes 
honour it, as a human habitation leaves still something to 
desire; but a night is spent in it far better than in the 
Spanish cabane of Gaulis, higher up in the valley, which is a 
nest of filth. Early in the morning we were ready for our 
start, and truly grand is the walk down the valley. First 
we have a series of cascades ending in one which rivals that 
of the Handeck, with much superior surroundings. Then 
come the magnificent walls of castled rocks, rising above the 
forest zone, the ruddy pinnacles and bastions towering above 
the trees for a thousand métres and then capped with snow. 
On the left bank of the stream the rocky wall is continuous, 
but on the right and grander side the precipices recede in 
deep ravines to the main chain, forming two huge amphi- 
theatres, of which the sides are almost inaccessible—first 
that of the Cotatoir, and then that of Salarous.* By a rift 
in the ledges of the last it is possible to mount to the snow- 
fields of Excusana, and so to the Bréche de Roland. 

‘Twenty years ago the Vallée d’Arras was scarcely known ; 
it is now becoming a favourite resort as a hunting-ground. 
It is a noted haunt of the bear and the bouquetin, both of 
which have been here pursued with success by Sir V. Brooke 
and Mr. E. Buxton; but for the artist and ordinary tourist 
it must ever have attractions which will repay a visit when 
these animals have become extinct. 

I have no room to expatiate upon the wealth of flowers 
that surround the Cueva d’Arras, but the splendid white 
lihes (Paradisia liliastrum) were especially conspicuous, and 
lower down in the wood every rock was mauve-tinted with 
the delicate flowers of the Ramondia pyrenaica, which no- 
where on the French side have I seen so fine. Disastrous 
forest fires within the last few years have made sad havoc 
in the lower part of the valley, not only impairing the 
beauty, but causing regret for the wilful waste of so much 
fine timber. In France, certainly, this would never have 
been permitted, but in these mountainous regions of Spain 
everyone seems to feel, and I believe really is, beyond the 
reach of law. At the confluence of the valley with the main 
stream of the Ara, an hour above Torla, there is a new road 


* See ‘ Annuaire du Club Alpin Franguais,’ 1875, p. 152. 
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which leads along the bottom of the defile to the carabinier 
station of Boucharo. From an engineering point of view, it is 
an improvement on the old road carried high above, over the 
Echelle de Torla, with its somewhat scant cascade of Ste. 
Héléne, but what it gains in convenience it, loses in the 
picturesque. At Boucharo, five hours’ walk from the cueva, 
we halted an hour for the good of the house and a libation 
of Spanish wine to the carabiniers here stationed, who are 
easily propitiated, but always expect this. Thence a short 
three hours to the top of the Port de Gavarnie, which was 
this year still under snow—an unusual circumstance at this 
season, and which gave us in descending a final glissade. 
After that we could not but stop a moment to gather some 
of the nodding plumes of the giant saxifrage (S. longifolia), 
which festooned the rocks midway in great profusion, and so 
back to the inn at Gavarnie. 

Starting in another direction the summit of the Vignemale 
may be reached in an after-breakfast walk, for it is nothing 
more since Russell has constructed his cave near the top, 
which he kindly places at the disposal of any mountaineers 
who may choose to avail themselves of it. Though near 
400 metres higher than the similar cave on the Bréche de 
Roland, it is exposed to the south, and consequently much 
warmer, and the owner, who has slept in it many consecu- 
tive nights in all weathers, assures me that he has never felt 
inconvenience from the cold, or seen the thermometer within 
the cave mark lowerthan +7° Centigrade, though of course 
il freezes outside. Sleeping on the summit is not impera- 
tive, as thirteen hours will suffice for the ascent of the 
Vignemale and return to Gavarnie. There is neither diffi- 
culty nor danger in any part of the course, which, over and 
above the panorama from the summit, gives a good insight 
into a Pyrenean glacier. Moreover, the Valley d’Ossoiie, 
up which the road lies, is in itself worth a visit, and it is a 
marvel to me how it is neglected by the many visitors to the 
far famed cirque, the enjoyment of which I suppose is en- 
hanced by the donkey-ride. In the Valley of Ossoue, as in 
all the unfrequented parts of the Pyrenees, eagles are pretty 
sure to be seen. They are much more common here than in 
the Alps. Last year in this valley I and my two friends 
counted no less than twenty-nine lammergeier (Gypdetus 
barbatus) perched on a pinnacle of rock below the Pic 
Cecugnac. ‘The rock was literally quite brown with them, 
and they looked as large as sheep. Some of them were 
circling in the air with great morsels of meat hanging from 
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their elaws, and we afterwards heard that there had been a 
fatal disease among the sheep, from which they were profit- 
ing. We were about 400 metres distant, and we watched 
them for a long time, both through the glass and with the 
naked eye. They did not appear to quarrel much, so I 
suppose they had been well glutted. 

In descending the Port de Cardal into this valley, some 
years ago, I remember slipping in a glissade on the snow 
rather faster than I intended, and two eagles, who thought 
I was already gone, made a swoop at me, and came quite 
near enough for me to hear the rustle of their wings. 

I hope I have written enough to show that the Pyrenees 

are not to be despised, and that a summer among them will 
not be thrown away even by the mosi ardent climber. July, 
August, and September are the best months. For the 
botanist and sportsman they possess charms of their own, 
and the fault is mine if I have not invested them with 
artistic merit in the eye of the mountaineer. 
- At the same time I must add that here, as elsewhere in 
Kurope, little remains to be done in the way of exploration. 
To him whose zest for mountaineering depends mainly on 
the conquest of virgin peaks, I can only offer the advice to 
turn his steps elsewhere, and notably to that wondrous 
country which Mr. Graham has selected for proving that 
the loftiest mountains may be made to yield to persevering 
climbers. 


TRAVEL AND ASCENTS IN THE HimAvaya. 
By W. W. Granam. 


[The account of Mr. Graham’s journey which follows was read before the 
Royal Geographical Society, and is, with the permission of the Council and 
Mr. Graham, given at the request of the President of the Alpine Club, 
reprinted here, with additions, from the Society’s Proceedings —EDITOR. ] 


EFORKE I relate the incidents of my recent journey, let us 
consider—in so far as it is known—that great northern 
barrier of India, which runs in one almost unbroken chain 
from the Hindu Kush to Bhutan.* I use the saving clause 
advisedly. How far eastwards the snows extend is a matter 
of conjecture, owing to the exclusive policy of the native 
states. Even as to the southern face our maps are far from 


* The following introductory remarks must be locked on as tentative, 
as a preliminary sketch from a mountaineer’s point of mew of what 
has been done in the Himalaya. 
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complete, while as to the northern, if not ‘a perfect and 
absolute blank,’ they are, to say the least, sadly vague. 
Attempts, indeed, have been made by the Survey Depart- 
ment to collect information by sending out, as sub-surveyors, 
natives who can evade the restrictions our Government allows 
to be placed on European travellers. Some of these men, 
two of whom have received rewards from the Geographical 
Society, are accurate observers, trained in the use of scientific 
instruments, and have made great additions to our know- 
ledge of Tibet. Others, however, are of an inferior stamp, 
and their reports cannot be received with confidence in 
matters of detail. 

In this mountain region are contained without doubt the 
most mighty peaks and glaciers in the world. To convey an 
idea of their magnitude by comparison: the Alps contain 
two peaks above 15,000 feet, six or seven above 14,000, and, 
in all, about 30 what are called first-class peaks. The 
Himalaya, on the other hand, or rather the limited part we 
know of them, contain peaks from 29,000 feet downwards. 
More than 1,100 have been measured exceeding 20,000 feet, 
and it is computed that at least 2,000 exceed this height. 
Nor is this all, for there is a great deal of evidence tending 
to show that there is a second range behind the first and 
very probably exceeding it in height. It is well known that 
the range we know as the Himalaya, is not the true water- 
parting (I adopt the phrase most in favour with Indian 
geographers) of India and Tibet; that, though it may be 
conventionally regarded as a continuous chain, it is broken 
through in many places by rivers of a considerable size. 
Not the least curious feature of the range, is the extreme 
depth and narrowness of the gorges which have pre- 
sumably been cut or at least deepened by the streams that 
traverse them. For instance, one of the great trade routes 
runs along the Boru Gundak, which splits the range between 
Dhaolagiri (26,700) and an unnamed peak of 22,500. Now 
the extreme distance between the summits is less than 15 
miles, whilst the river-bed is not more than 5,000 to-6,000 
feet above sea-level. Again, the route by which the Chinese 
successfully invaded Nipal, and which hes immediately 
under Deabang (23,000), is less than 6,000 feet in elevation, 
while once more the outer chain sinks to a mere nothing 
between Mount Everest and Kangchinjinga, where the 
Arun, rising from the true water-parting, flows through it 
at an elevation of some 8,00U feet. 

There is therefore a great water-parling-—almost certainly 
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a great chain of mountains—which lies concealed behind 
the first range. ‘The great peaks, we know,’ writes Mr. T. 
Saunders, ‘ are a culminating (?) outer range separated by a 
chain of elevated valleys from an inner range, whose snowy 
peaks rise to an elevation not inferior to that which is 
generally attained by the peaks of the southern crest. But 
while the southern peaks descend to a base for the most part 
less than 1,000 feet above the sea, the base of the northern 
range of peaks is elevated between 10,000 and 15,000 feet.’* 
So far as Iam aware, only one peak on this northern range 
has been measured. This appears through a gap in the 
Central Nipal block, and was fixed by Col. Tanner of the 
Survey. It is numbered S* and measures 22,400. Several 
observers who have attained great heights in Sikkim, have 
also seen extremely lofty mountains in the north-west. 

Perhaps a comparison with the more familiar Swiss A!ps 
may render the whole position clearer. The Nipal Himalaya 
will answer to the Bernese and Glarus groups, the gorge of 
the Arun to that of the Reuss, the unseen and unknown 
watershed will correspond to the Pennine and Lepontine 
Alps and the St. Gothard. Just as in the Alpine water part- 
ing we find the supreme peaks, Mont Blanc and Monte 
Rosa, so in the Himalayan we may expect to find the highest 
peaks in the world, the true occupants of the throne now 
usurped by Gaurisankar (Mount Everest.) But without 
taking the inner terra incognita into account, it will be 
obvious enough that the known Himalaya exceed all Alpine 
rivals in extent and number as they do in height. They 
contain problems in climbing exploration and _ geology, 
enough to satisfy many generations; and it will not, I venture 
to think, be until we return to earth as fifteenth or sixteenth 
rounders (to adopt the phraseology of the fashionable and 
fanciful esoteric Buddhism), that we shall have any need of 
the ‘far more nobly organised mountain forms’ which Mr. 
Ruskin tells us that Providence is even now preparing to 
meet the ‘ collateral progress of humanity.’ 

But let me describe a little more in detail the physical 
features of the snowy chain, and I do this with the less 
diffdence that I have been able to supplement personal 
knowledge with the admirable series of sketches of Col. 
Tanner, which we may hope to see published shortly. First, 
on the extreme north-west, we have the Hindu Kush and 


* See a sketch of the mountains and river-basins of India, by T. 
Saunders, Geographer, India Office, 1870, Stanford. 
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Karakorum, their gigantic crests split asunder by the Indus. 
For long it was supposed that in this region there were no 
peaks of considerable magnitude, but the surveys made under 
Montgomerie and Thuillier have shown the existence of a 
most gigantic mass containing some of the highest peaks and 
certainly the largest glaciers known. The crowning point is 
K, (28,278), the second known peak in the world, with a 
companion of 25,000, which glories in the singular name of 
Masher-brum. Next in height, and far excelling in beauty, 
rises the famous Nanga Parbat (26,700), whose flanks are 
bathed by the Indus at an elevation of 3,000 ft. only; thus 
exposing one unbroken slope of nearly 24,000 ft., probably 
the greatest in the world.* To the south-east the range is 
continued into Kashmir, the peaks as they diminish in size 
diminishing also in grandeur of form, so that many summits 
even of 22,000 feet may be gained by what to mountaineers 
is little more than a long walk. Crossing the Indus and 
passing through Ladak and Spiti the peaks, though somewhat 
higher, are still easy, and here some very high ascents have 
been made. Southwards, again, and beyond the gorge of the 
Sutlej, we come to Gangootri, and the peaks once more crop 
out with formidable abruptness, the range assuming a for- 
bidding and broken appearance. Eastwards, across the 
Dhauli River is the Gurhwal group, comprising Dunagiri 
and the triple-peaked Trisuli, and finally culminating in 
Nanda Devi (25,600), popularly known as the Indian Mat- 
terhorn. Here the peaks are wild and savage in the extreme, 
being for the most part bare scarped rocks, too steep for 
snow to rest on, although so far above the snow-line, and 
remarkable for the immense number of rocky aiguilles and 
pinnacles which defy even the ibex and the Himélayan 
chamois. I do not hesitate to say that the peaks of these two 
regions, with a few exceptions, present the most awful series 
of impossibilities that a climber can set eyes on. 

Still eastwards the range runs in an almost continuous 
chain through the centre of Nipal for a distance of some 600 
miles. The western portion has not been accurately sur- 
veyed, or even seen, but east of Dhaolagiri (26,700), we once — 
more get on known ground. This chain, as seen from the 


* See Colonel Tanner’s report in the ‘Survey of India’ Reports for 
1879-80, and Culonel Godwin-Austen’s paper in the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society’s Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 19, with a map. The latter is 
one of the most interesting records of a glacier explorer in the 
Himilaya. 
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Terai, presents the most magnificent mountain panorama. 
It rises in a wall to the average height of 18,000 ft., out of 
which, like enormous battlements, shoot up peaks of 3,000, 
6,000, and even 8,000 ft. more. So far as I could judge by 
a distant view, i.e. from some 50 or 60 miles, they appeared 
to be very difficult. The range continues to Gosain Than, a 
grand twin peak of some 26,300 ft. ; then falls below snow- 
level only to rise once more into the gigantic group of Mount 
Everest and his attendant ring. I despair of adequately 
describing this mighty chain, rising as it does from a very 
low elevation, and subtending an angle of 120° to the eye. I 
can again only compare. 

Take that noble range formed by the Higer, Ménch, and 
Jungfrau, as seen from the Wengern Alp. Double it in 
height, increase if possible its difficulties, lengthen it thirty- 
fold till it includes more than 150 peaks, and you will have 
some conception of the range of Central Nipal. 

Still proceeding eastwards, there now occurs the low Arun 
valley, a comparatively populous and fertile tract about 60 
miles in width, and then rises the great block of the Sikkim 
peaks with their numerous spurs. Second only to the 
Gurhbwal peaks in difficulty, they far exceed them in height, 
comprising Kaugchinjanga (28,156), Junnoo (25,312), Kabru 
(24,015), and a host of smaller peaks. Along the north of 
Sikkim and across Chumbi they run, sending down huge 
spurs to the south, till they finally end in Chumulari, long 
believed to be highest summit in the world, but reduced by 
the inexorable theodolite to 23,929 feet. Beyond this all is 
more or less conjecture ; we only know that there are snowy 
peaks nearly 200 miles further east. 

And now, from a mountaineer’s point of view, with such 
inexhaustible materials at hand, what has been done in the 
way of ascents above the snow-level. I should be the last 
man to disparage the grand explorations and achievements 
of the officers of the Survey Department, achievements which 
have been too much hushed up, and are too little known in 
this country. Still the fact remains that there are extra- 
ordinarily few ascents or glacier explorations of which we 
have any record. The reason of this is not far to seek. 
Rock-climbing is a natural instinct, inherited perhaps from 
our earliest progenitors ; but what I may venture to call ice- 
manship is a fine art, only acquired by much experience. That 
it is an art, and one only gained by practice, is proved by 
the great and admitted inferiority of all but one or two of 
the best amateurs to the average Swiss guide. This art—the 
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use of ropes and ice-axes, and all that goes with them —does 
not yet exist in India. None of our Survey officers have 
received a Swiss training under first-rate alpine guides; 
the result is that their maps suffer when they come to the 
delineation of the ground above snow-level. Exactly in the 
same way we find the Government maps of the Austrian, 
French, and Italian Alps * defective, whilst the Swiss survey 
is as near perfection as possible. When the French maps 
were made there were no glacier guides in Dauphiné, and a 
Government could not, of course, be expected to do anything 
so simple as to send to Chamonix for half a dozen. Itseems 
a pity that some of our Survey officers should not be given 
alpine experience before they go to the Himalaya, just as 
men in the Forest Department are sent to Austria and else- 
where to learn forestry. The result of the want of such 
experience is that their glacier sheets will have to be slowly 
corrected by independent observers, as those of the French 
and Italian Alps were by Reilly, Nichols, &., and finally 
revised by the Staff itself. 

To return to our record. The earliest explorer seems to have 
been one Fa Hian, a Chinese pilgrim of the fourth century, of 
whose narrative I will only say that, if half be true, he has 
put into the shade all his successors. But to come from legend 
to history, down to comparatively recent times there seems 
to have been an extraordinary want of curiosity and in- 
formation about the Himalaya. Moorcroft and Petrie, 
Turner and Saunders, Manning and Bogle, had all passed 
the range at various parts during the prosecution of their 
celebrated travels, which still remain unrepeated. ‘Captain 
‘ Herbert,’ I quote Mr. Clements Markham, ‘was the first 
‘geographer (1818) who attempted to give a general view 
‘ of the physical character of the Himalaya.’ t Mr. Hodgson 
and Csoma de Korés spent many years in Tibet, and the 
Jatter died almost in the shadow of Kangchinjanga, yet none 
of these seemed to have fully realised the gigantic scale of 
the mountain phenomena. It was rumoured and stated that 
Chumulari was the highest peak in the world, a claim it 
probably owed to its isolated and commanding position ; but 


* Mr. D. Freshfield tells me that the new Survey of the Italian Alps, 
1:50,000, now in process of publication, is a thorough work, because 
the Italian Staff have learnt mountaineering since they last made maps. 
The Austrian staff have, in deference to the observations of moun~ 
taineers, recalled and revised many sheets of their Survey. 

t+ See ‘A Memoir on the Indian Survey,’ by Clements R. Markham, 
second edition, 1878, p. 340. 
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it was not till 1845 that Colebrooke finally published a 
number of authenticated observations, and proved beyond 
all doubt that the Himalaya was the premier chain, and 
Kangchinjanga the then premier peak. 

About the same date the Gerards did some good work in 
Koonawar and Spiti, and reached the height of 19,411 ft. on 
Leo Porgyul. They suffered greatly from cold and rarity of 
the air. Just ten years later, Dr. Gerard achieved the tirst 
complete ascent in the Himalaya, and succeeded in scaling 
a nameless peak of 20,400 ft. 

Meantime Cunningham thoroughly examined the Ladak 
region; Dr. Thomson reached the summit of the Karakorum 
Pass. The brothers Henry and Richard Strachey contributed 
two important and well-stocked monographs on Western 
Thibet and Kumaon, and the former was rewarded in 1852 
with a Geographical Medal. But the man who devoted himself 
most systematically to extending our knowledge of the 
mountains was the famous botanist and explorer, Sir Joseph 
Hooker. In 1848-49 he ascended the Donkia Pass, 18,400 ft. 
(till lately a regular trade route to Tibet), and from that 
vantage made several attempts on Donkia Rhi and Kang- 
chinghao. He frequently reached the height of 19,000 to 
20,000 ft. I have myself traversed a great portion of his 
route, and I do not know which to admire most: the mar- 
vellous accuracy of research and description displayed, or the 
pluck shown, not only in encountering a dangerous climate 
and the great natural difficulties of the ground, but also in 
dealing with a race always treacherous and suspicious, and 
then admittedly hostile. 

Conspicuous amongst a number of minor explorers stand 
out the names of Robert and Adclph Schlagintweit. In 
the prosecution of the Magnetic Survey of India, it fell to 
them to pass the seasons of 1855-56 in the Himalaya and 
Kuen Luen, and they achieved, apart from their special 
work, a brilliant series of explorations and ascents. They 
started from Nynee Tal, went up to the Pindari glacier, and 
passed over to Milum by Traill’s Pass, nearly 17,000 ft. They 
then worked round to the north by three passes, all exceed- 
ing 17,000 ft., and after much negotiation with the Tibetan 
Officials, were allowed to travel in Tibet. They remained 
ten days on the slopes of the great Gurhwal peak, Ibi 
Gamin (25,500), perhaps better known as Kaimet. Every 
bivouac during this time was above 17,000 ft., the highest 
being as much as 19,326. They made one determined 
attempt on the peak, finally reaching a height of 22,239 ft., 
which for long remained the highest ascent. They then 
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came over a pass they. called the Mana Pass, which they 
found to be 20,430, and by this route reached Budrinath, 
having crossed no less than nine passes exceeding 17,000. 
In 1856, Robert Schlagintweit ascended a peak of 20,120 ft. 
Unfortunately, in 1857, Adolph was murdered near Yarkand, 
whither he had travelled, and his death, I believe, has never 
been punished. The Schlagintweits seem to have had certain 
advantages over later explorers, in that they were allowed, 
without interruption, to wander in what is now forbidden 
ground for the white face; and again, they had the advan~- 
tage of considerable alpine experience. 

There is a valuable and interesting paper by the brothers, 
in vol. xxxv. of the ‘Journal’ of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The title is ‘Comparative Hypsometrical and Physical 
Features of High Asia, the Andes, and the Alps.’ Though 
confessedly incomplete, it gives an admirable résumé of the 
respective features of these mountain regions. As regards 
the passes, the mean height of passes in the Alps is 7,550; in 
the Andes, 13,500 and 14,500 in the east and west respec- 
tively; in the Himalayas from Sikkim to Kashmir, 17,800. 
Schlagintweit in this calculation neglects the well-known 
gaps through which flow the Arun, Bhotia Kosi, Buria, and 
Kali Gandak, the Bheri and Karnali rivers, all of which are 
not only below snow-line, but probably below 10,000 ft. 

We take next the peaks: in the Alps we find Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa, 15,784 and 15,223; in the Andes, 
Aconcagua, 23,014 and downwards; in the Himalaya, in 
Schlagintweit’s time, above 120 had been measured exceed- 
ing 20,000 ft.; this figure must now be multiplied tenfold. 

The snow-line in the Himalaya has often been a matter 
of controversy. Snow falls as low as 5,000 ft., and lies for 
days at Darjiling (7,000 ft.), but the perpetual snow-line is 
fixed at about 16,000 ft. on the southern face, and rather over 
17,000 ft. on the north.* I am aware that this limit is 
taken as a scientific fact, and that all sorts of excellent 
reasons have been adduced to account for it; but neverthe- 


~ * General R. Strachey fixes the southern snow-limit at 15,500, the 
northern at 18,500 feet (see ‘Enc. Brit.’ and ‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vol. 18). His careful paper on this subject is in 
contradiction to Mr. Graham’s hypothesis. The summer snows, he 
maintains, do not lie permanently. The Reports of the Kumaon and 
Gurhwal Survey seem to bear out as to this district General Strachey’s 
statement. In Ladak—according to Drew—there is no permanent 
snow on some passes of 19,500 feet.—D. W. F. 
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less, at least in Sikkim and Gurhwal, I take the liberty to 
doubt its exactness, and for this reason: I assume that the 
line of perpetual snow means the height to which the snow 
retreats during the hottest season of the year. Now, in 
India, so far as I know, most of the scientific expeditions 
and measurements have been made during August and 
September, i.e. after or during the monsoons. 

All July, and in Sikkim all August and September, the 
monsoon rages with a steady, perpetual south wind, bring- 
ing rain below and snow above, all of which is deposited on 
the southern face, with the natural effect of considerably 
lowering the observable snow-line. I saw myself, in Gurhwal, 
the snow-line thus lowered by a distance which I should 
estimate at fully 1,500 feet, so that an observation in June 
and one in September would give very divergent results. 
One other test [ would mention: as regards old snow, i.e. the 
snow that has been honeycombed by the sun and melted to 
its minimum (every mountaineer will know what I mean)-— 
this is met with at a lower elevation on the northern face 
than on the southern. No doubt that in August and later, 
not only is the snow-line lower, but the temperature actually 
cooler on the Indian side ; but I very much doubt this being 
the case in June before the monsoon breaks. 

As regards glaciers, while unquestionably the Himalaya 
are unequalled, I believe that Schlagintweit was the first to 
extend the Asiatic icestreams by the curious method of 
measuring them up one side and down the other of the 
watershed. By this means the extraordinary length of 64 
miles and upwards was easily attained. As well might we 
measure the Aletsch Gletscher from Grindelwald to the 
Aletsch Alp, and thus claim 25 miles of glacier for the Alps. 
I believe that 36 miles, the length of Balsoro, is the longest 
known, and of those I have seen myself 20 miles would 
probably exceed the greatest length. 

The report also alludes to heights reached and reachable, 
and to the effects of the air at high elevations, but these 
matters I propose to discuss later. The elevations suggested 
for vegetation are too low, notably that of the tree level, 
which is given at 11,800. In Sikkim it is at least 13,000, 
and in Gurhwal even higher.* 

After the Schlagintweits there seems to have been a 
great lull in exploration. Probably the Mutiny and its 


* See for further particulars a lengthy review of the Schlagintweite’ 
travels in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. p. 43. 
VOL. XII.—NO. LXXXV. D 
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attendant troubles barred the way. Sundry trips were made 
to Gangootri, the Niti Pass, the Donkia Pass, but they were 
more sporting trips than anything else. In Kashmir alone 
was there shown any greut mountaineering enterprise. 
Under the supervision of Montgomerie, Godwin-Austen and 
Elliot-Brownlow did good work as mountain surveyors, and 
both Messrs. Beverley and Johnson made some very high 
ascents; one summit reached certainly being 21,072, though, 
owing to heavy snow and limited space, they were unable to 
observe from it. Unfortunately, owing to the reticence of 
the Survey Department, it is very difficult to discover what 
they ascended, or even to identify the peaks. In 1864 Mr. 
Johnson is reported by his official superior, Colonel Mont-~ 
gomerie, to have reached a ridge in Ladak which exceeded 
22,300 ft., thus by a few feet surpassing the Schlagintweits, 
and not only did this but took observations from the summit. 
It should perhaps be stated that the pass in question must 
have been a remarkably easy one, as not only did he not cut 
a single step or employ a rope, but was able to cross with 
the whole of his coolies and impedimenta. There is a story 
current in the Department which deserves at least investi- 
gation. In the following year Johnson ascended a peak 
further north. The observations, according to rule, were 
worked out by another member of the party, and it appeared 
that the height reached had been 28,728 ft.* This result, 
resting on a single observation, was suppressed. 

Later, some lofty ascents and daring explorations were 
accomplished on the Tibetan frontier north of Gurhwal, and 
a height of 22,040 ft. was attained on the slopes of Kamet. 
Mr. Blanford and Mr. Edgar travelled in Sikkim. Mr. 
Drew wrote on Kashmir, Mr. Wilson on his travels in the 
‘Abode of Snow,’ Captain Trotter on ‘ Trans-Himalayan 
Explorations.’ 

One attempt, though unsuccessful, I should not omit 
here, because it was the first of its kind. I refer to the 
expedition of M. Déchy, the Hungarian traveller, who 
will in a few weeks start for the Caucasus. He was 
the first man to provide himself with the assistance of a 
skilled alpine guide, a most necessary thing to any real 
success in mountaineering. He took with him the late 
Andreas Maurer, of Meiringen, one of the best and perhaps 
the most daring of all his famous fraternity. He selected 
Sikkim for attack, but ill-luck awaited him. He contracted 


* See p. 58 for further details as to Mr. Johnson’s ascents.—Editor. 
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that malarious fever for which the pestilential valleys of 
Sikkim are so infamous, and, though he escaped with life, 
all ideas of climbing were necessarily disposed of. 

Shortly after this trip Captain Harman took charge of the 
Sikkim Survey, and made serious endeavours to attain some 
of the greater heights. He attacked Chomiomo (22,000), 
but was turned back—wmore, I understand, through his men 
refusing to follow than by any difficulty presented by the 
peak. He then scaled the Donkia Pass (18,400), and from 
its summit saw in the distance peaks which had been seen 
before him by Hooker, and which he rightly estimated to be 
enormous. He courageously spent the night there without 
proper wraps, in order to measure them in the early morning. 
He was dreadfully frost-bitten, and lust a portion of his feet. 
The shock undermined his health, and he was invalided 
home and shortly afterwards died. Thus, though he did 
not actually perish on the field, still he may be considered 
as the first entry on the roll of casualties which our own 
_Alps have made so long, and of which the Himalaya will 
no doubt claim their share.* 

May I be allowed, in closing this introductory sketch, to 
ask a question of interest for the future? Why are we 
excluded, not only from Tibet, but from Nipal and Bhutan, 
and only allowed in Kashmir by the Indian dynasty to whom 
we ourselves presented it under great restrictions and at 
stated seasons? Tibet is a portion of the Chinese Empire, 
and the exclusion of Kuropeans is, I believe, in direct contra- 
vention of the Treaty of Tientsin. A strong remoustrance 
from our Government ought to be sufficient to remove this 
exclusion. With Nipal and Bhutan the case is still worse ; 
with the former we make a pretence of friendly terms. 
We keep a Resident, a prisoner on parole, in Khatmandu, 
and we confer the Star of India on the leading chiefs. No 
natural boundary separates the territories; on the contrary, 
the Himalaya are the only natural, and some day must be 
the political, boundary of India. Would it not be well to: 
strengthen that boundary by Anglo-Saxon colonisation, 
which can only succeed in the hills. All along the sub- 
Himalaya, were it permitted, might be established a chain of 
sanitaria, of plantations and tea-gardens, and the passes 
might again become, what Warren Hastings and Bogle tried 
to make them, trade routes for the commerce of Central 
Asia. Under the present. system it seems as though we 


* See ‘Surveys of India Report,’ 1882-3, p. 38. 
D2 
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should have to depend on Colonel Prejevalsky for any certain 
knowledge of the vast territory at our very gates.* 


The travel [ have to describe divides itself into three jour- 
neys, i.e. spring in Sikkim, summer in Kumaon, and autumn 
again in Sikkim. I decided on Sikkim principally owing to 
the comparative ease of reaching it, and selected as guide 
Joseph Imboden, of St. Niklaus, whose skill and courage I 
had frequently seen tried and felt assured of. I wanted to 
test the so-called winter season, and so started early, landing 
at Bombay, Feb. 20th, 1883. After a few days at Agra, 
where I picked up some useful hints from Major Michell, a 
well-known mountaineer, we went on to Calcutta, and thence 
to Darjiling.t We had no view of the snows as we went up 
the wonderful Hill Railway, but instead were treated to a 
snowstorm and extreme cold. That night I could not sleep 
a wink. Before dawn I was up and hastened to call Imboden, 
whom I found in precisely the same state of excitement, and 
together, we hastened round to the Mall to see the sunrise. — 
Suddenly, far away in the dark and yet incredibly high in 
the sky, a pale rosy pinnacle stole into light. It was the 
summit of Kangchinjanga. Downwards stole the first glow, 
tipping the peaks in succession with a golden glory; then 
suddenly it vanished, leaving them cold and grey against the 
dim sky. Presently followed the true sunlight, and again 
the summits flashed forth their glories as the sun leaped 


* I think it expedient to show that the more important suggestions 
in this paragraph are not made without official authority. I quote, 
therefore, the following sentences from a ‘Sketch of the Mountains and 
River-basius of India,’ by the Geographer to the India Office, published 
by order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council 
(1870), and sold by Stanford. As to Thibet, Mr. Saunders writes: 
‘ All detailed knowledge of the interior of this extraordinary country is 
wanting, and it must continue to be a sealed book until friendly 
pressure is put upon the Government of Peking to allow European 
‘intercourse between India and the Chinese dominions.’—p. 3. 

Again: ‘In these regions (the northern range of the Himalaya, 
which divides the Sanpu from the Ganges) geographical knowledge 
is limited to the routes of Captain Turner, Dr. Hooker, and Major 
Montgomerie’s pundits, but it is high time that a resolute effort should 
be made to render them accessible to European science.’—p. 22. 

Mr. Clements Markham writes in the same strain.—R. G. S. Journal, 
vol. xlv., p. 313, &c. 

t I may mention here that my experience does not agree with 
Major Michell’s as to the small cost of travelling with coolies in the 
mountains. 
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suddenly above the horizon. Only this, only the simple 
warm, red tint, appeared. We did not see, and probably no 
one ever does see, the atmospheric colouring which is so 
characteristic of sunrise in the Alps. There were none of 
those vivid colours, the prismatic green passing to the gor- 
geous blue, the red to the yellow; no peak gleamed like an 
opal before the God of Day. Still though a study in a 
monotone, the view was too noble and grand to do aught 
but excite admiration in anyone beholding it for the first 
time. Alas! in us it excited something more, and as we 
turned our lengthening faces from the view we read in each 
other’s eyes, ‘Inaccessible!’ I was very much surprised, I 
must confess, as I had been under the impression that the 
peaks were more remarkable for height than for difficulty. 
Laden with snow more than their wont, owing to the excep- 
tional winter of 1882-83, they still showed out in all their 
nakedness huge precipices of black or grey gneiss fringed 
and bordered with broken and overhanging glacier, that said 
as plainly as they could speak, ‘Thus far and no farther.’ 

We were delayed some days, pending the arrival of guns, 
&c., but managed to get off on the 23rd of March, with a 
splendid set of coolies, fellows who could carry anything and 
who simply laughed at the 60 lbs. per man we weighed out 
for them. The road is fairly good as far as the Ramman, 
the British boundary, after which it degenerates into what it 
would be flattery to calla track. Iwill not delay you with 
our various stages over travelled ground; we made halts at 
Siriong, Hih, Parmiang-tse, Yoksun, Bora, and reached Jongri 
on the afternoon of the sixth day. This was extremely fast 
marching, the distance being 42 miles as the crow flies, and 
quite double that in actual path; while some idea of the 
road may be formed from the fact that it involves ascents 
and descents amounting in the whole to 23,000 and 16,000 
feet respectively. The last day from Bora to Jongri is very 
difficult and quite impassable for beasts of burden. We 
came on snow about 10,000 ft. above the sea. Trees grow only 
to the top of the ridge, rhododendrons, in a thick im- 
pervious jungle, even higher. Finally, the ridge flattens 
out into a rolling table-land, some 14,000 ft. above the sea, 
and here stands a solitary little stone hut, the habitation of 
the herdsmen in summer. 

The next day we took the three best men and proceeded 
' west to the foot of the Kangla Pass, which leads into Nipal. 

The summit of the pass is some 17,000 ft., and is crowned b 
a noble saddle glacier, whilst on either side rises a sharp ae 
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tooth some 1,500 ft. higher. We turned to the right, to the _ 
foot of the glacier which flows in a beautiful stream south-west 
from Kangchinjanga. Here we encamped on the moraine in 
one of the grandest amphitheatres imaginable. Due east 
rose Kabru, 24,015, its western face almost like a wall, cor- 
niced with huge masses of glacier and snow, from which 
thundered an incessant volley of avalanche. North-east rose 
Kangchinjanga, its grey precipices even now but lightly 
touched with snow. North, Junnoo showed its awful southern 
cliff, whilst west rose a great peak of snow and rock, great 
actually, though small and easy as compared with its neigh- 
bours. The night was the coldest we experienced in the 
Himalaya—8° Fahr. being the minimum reading of the 
thermometer. 

Early next morning Imboden and I started to ascend the 
peak on our west. It was a hard and interesting scramble 
of some 54 hours, rock and snow alternately. Only one place 
offered any serious difficulty, and at 10.15 we were on the 
summit. Though the western view was clouded, we had a 
noble view of the north-west of Kangchinjanga. Both by 
aneroid and by comparison with surrounding peaks we esti- 
mated our height as rather over 20,000 ft.* It was too cold 
to stay long, so we descended, packed up our lightened traps, 
and returned to Jongri, which we reached after a very long 
and fatiguing tramp, all very tired. Next day we were off 
again, this time due north, for the glacier from which flows 
the Great Rungeet. The descent is steep for about 800 ft., 
then a steady three miles’ ascent over very bad broken ground 
leads to the foot of the glacier between Kabru and Pundim. 
Here we found a series of small lakes, now frozen hard and 
fast. Up the ice we went till we reached the foot of the 
Guicho La, the pass between Pundim and the south-east 
aréte of Kangchinjanga. Here we camped amongst a wilder- 
ness of huge gneiss boulders. Next morning after traversing 
difficult ground, we crossed the pass (rather over 16,000 ft. 
G.T.S.), and descended first to a level bit of grass-land con- 
taining five small tarns, and then by a further descent to the 
great glacier, which flows almost due east from Kangchin- 
janga. Rightabove us rose the towering crags of Siniolchum 


* I carried with me an aneroid barometer by Solomons, graduated to 
23,000 feet. The heights it gave corresponded, where comparison was 
possible, within, generally, 100 feet with the G.T.S. heights up to 
14,000 feet. Above this, measurements taken with it had only a 
differential value. It was compared and corrected at Calcutta between 
each of the three tours here described. 
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and D,, behind us lay Kabru and Pundim, so that we were 
absolutely surrounded by the snowy giants. We thus suc- 
ceeded in seeing both the northern flanks of Kangchinjanga, 
and always supposing that the great northern aréte can be 
crossed (which I believe), I should reckon that the circuit of 
the great peak might be made within nine days, at any rate 
far within the month allowed by Hooker, who, however, 
based his calculations on known trade-routes. It would 
involve one pass of 16,000 ft., one double one of 16 and 
17,000, and one of nearly 20,000 ft. Snow now began to fall 
heavily, and we judged it prudent to return at once, reaching 
Jongri on the next day. 

I now considered the expediency of retiring: it was evi- 
dently far too early for climbing, the avalanches were inces- 
sant on all sides, the cold was intense, and nearly all the 
coolies were suffering either from frost-bite, snow-blindness, 
or fever. A straw turned the balance; a cooly, half asleep 
from cold, burned my climbing-boots, which I had given him 
to dry. The next day we started on a retreat almost as pre- 
cipitate as our advance. One amusing, though somewhat 
startling, adventure broke the monotony of returning. Im- 
boden and I were on ahead, the ground was deep in snow, 
though in the forest, and we were shooting small birds. 
Suddenly, with a crash, a bear broke into the path some five 
yards in front of us. Imboden, who had the gun, ran up a 
tree like a lamplighter, whilst I, being unprotected, fairly 
turned and bolted. Fortunately for me, the bear broke 
through the snow, which bore my weight, and after a chase 
of about 100 yards, he gave up. When TIreached the coolies 
and got my rifle, we took up the pursuit, but his bearship 
_ took refuge in quite an impenetrable cane-brake, and we had. 
to relinquish our ideas of vengeance. Nothing more occurred, 
and we regained Darjiling on the 10th of April. 

One cooly we had to leave behind, apparently at death’s 
door, with fever. I left him at Hih with some friends, and 
gave them ampie money for him, but could not wait to hear 
the result. What was worse, Imboden got a touch of fever 
and diarrhoea, caught in these malarious valleys, and in 
addition, becaine so homesick that I was obliged to send him 
home. 

Then came the difficulty of getting a substitute. I had 
arranged with Emil Boss, one of the landlords of the Bar of 
Grindelwald, and also a captain in the Swiss Army, to send 
me out another guide, but at the last moment the men pro- 
posed refused or were unable to come alone. In the pluckiest 
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way Boss himself came at a moment’s notice, bringing Ulrich 
Kauffmann as guide, and a better pair of mountaineers 1 
never wish to meet with. 

However, all these preliminaries took time, and it was 
towards the end cf June before the men arrived at Nynee 
Tal, whence I proposed to try the Gurhwal range. We 
started on the 24th, accompanied by M. Décle, a French 
member of the Alpine Club. As for the first ten or eleven days 
we were on a comparatively beaten track, I will burry over our 
preliminary marches. Ranikhet, Dourahat, Rawari, Lobah, 
Narambagar, Nandak, Ganga, Ramni camp, Pana, Kuari 
Pass, Joshimath, were our successive halts. The rains were 
just beginning and we were much troubled by that awful 
Indian plague the hill-leech. In length about an inch, and 
about the thickness of a knitting-needle, the bloodthirsti- 
ness of this tiny pest is horrible. It is no uncommon occur- 
rence to take twenty off at one time, and nothing keeps 
them out. Décle turned back at Pana, fairly done up with 
our various troubles, and we went on alone. From Josimath 
we went along the Alknanda to Rini, the track in parts con- 
sisting of a plank or two resting on pegs driven into the 
rock, whilst the river thunders along beneath. From Rini 
we hoped to attack Nanda Devi, and accordingly proceeded 
up the Rishi Ganga. After a day’s march, very short but 
over very difficult and untrodden ground, we were stopped 
by a curious phenomenon. A glacier had once flowed 
due north down a lateral ravine from Trisul. It has now 
retreated, leaving behind a trench worn to the most im- 
passable smoothness. Five hundred feet is the smallest depth 
J could give it, and though we very carefully inspected its 
western side, we could find no place to cross it. Nor was it 
possible to turn it; and I may here remark that these diffi- 
culties in the valleys, before you can get near the peaks, are 
among the most formidable obstacles to Himalayan explora- 
tion. Accordingly we had to return, and I then decided to try 
smaller game, and attempt Dunagiri, 23,186 ft.(G.T.S.). We 
started up the next valley, down which flows the Dunagiri 
Glacier. It is impossible to exaggerate the difficulties of 
traversing these canons. After two days along the river we 
found the valley so difficult that, in sheer despair, we took to 
the summit of the ridge. After various ups and downs (one 
ridge we crossed was just 18,000 ft. [G.T.S.]), we reached 
the foot of Dunagiri. We had had some very good sport 
on the way, especially bagging a snow-leopard, a very rare 
animal. Here a fresh shock awaited me—the coolies were 
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out of provisions. Although I had supplied them with 
rations for a fortnight, they had eaten them all in five days. 
I sent most of them down to a summer village on the north 
of the ridge, and only retained three with us, one of whom 
was a little shikari, our local guide. 

Next day we took matters very easily, only going to the 
head of the glacier, where serious climbing began, and camp- 
ing there. Our height was 18,400 ft. (by aneroid and com- 
parison), so I thought it advisable to send the coolies down, 
an order which they joyfully obeyed. I shall never forget 
that view. Due south, with the awful gorge of the Rishi 
Ganga between, rose the Trisuli and Nanda Devi; east was 
Dunagiri, on whose very flanks we were lying; north stood 
Kamet with his attendant peaks ; whilst on the west towered 
Gangootri, like a wall. Nor was this all, for all these peaks 
are set with rocky aiguilles, all equally black and all equally 
impossible. I fear 1 may be taken to task for using the 
word ‘impossible,’ which some aver should not occur in the 
climber’s dictionary. Still, the powers of man are limited, 
whilst those of nature are hardly so. In Switzerland, even, 
aiguilles, which rarely give more than 1,000 ft. of hard 
climbing, long resisted the assaults of the best climbers, 
and only succumbed after a long day’s toil, What shall 
then be said of these rock-towers, at least equally difficult, 
and beside which the Matterhorn is a mere dwarf? Many 
of them show 5,000 to 6,000 ft. of sheer descent; and yet 
look and are no more than second-class peaks beside their 
mighty brethren. 

The night was comparatively warm, and we rather over- 
slept ourselves, so that it was broad daylight before we had 
fairly started. Our route lay up the west ridge, and for 
some considerable distance we got along very well. Then 
we were forced away from the edge to the southern side of 
the aréte, and here we suffered much from the great heat 
and the reverberation of the sun’s rays from the snow, which 
took greater effect from the height we had reached. So 
much did this trouble us that we were all nearly fainting 
when we reached the summit of the aréte. 

Kauffmann, who had been unwell at starting, was quite 
overcome, and utterly unable to proceed. We did not like 
to leave him, but he begged us not to turn on his account ; 
and as we thought that we must succeed, we made him 
comfortable, and started by our two selves. We were now 
on the final slope of the peak, and, though not abnormal, it 
was a very steep bit of step-cutting. The mist crept up and 
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snow began to fall, and we were thinking of turning, for we 
had been two hours from Kauffmann, and it was already one. 
Suddenly the mist cleared away, and we instantly saw the 
great height which we had reached. Actually below us lay 
a splendid peak, A,,, to which we afterwards gave the name 
of Mount Monal, 22,516. Over its very suinmit we saw A,,, 
21,001, the remaining peak of the Dunagiri chain. We 
cannot, therefore, have been less than 22,700, and the 
summit, not 500 ft. above us, was in full sight. We again 
attacked vigorously, Boss just making notches and I en- 
larging them to steps. But it was no use; down swept the 
clouds with a biting hail and wind, and we had toturn. It 
was with difficulty that we got down again; the mist and 
stinging of the hail prevented us from seeing the steps 
clearly, and 1 fully expected a slip. We picked up Kauff- 
mann and got down with great difficulty, the last part ot 
the way being in darkness. Here another trouble awaited 
us; everything was soaking wet—matches, food, blankets, 
and ourselves—whilst the wind cut us like a knife. Boss 
insisted on our keeping awake, and I have no doubt he was 
right, but, tired out as [ was, it was very unpleasant. Next 
diy we carried our things and got down to our lower camp, 
to the great joy of our coolies, who had given us up for lost. 

As this was the first occasion on which we reached an 
unusual height, it may not be amiss to give our personal 
experience. Neither in this nor in any other ascent did we 
feel any inconvenience in breathing other than the ordinary 
panting inseparable from any great muscular exertion. Head- 
aches, nausea, bleeding at the nose, temporary loss of sight 
and hearing, were conspicuous only by their absence, and 
the only organ perceptibly affected was the heart, whose 
beatings became very perceptible, quite audible, whilst the 
pace was decidedly increased. 

Unquestionab'y man’s range is increasing. Read any old 
account of an ascent of Mont Blanc; it was expected that 
the climber should suffer every possible inconvenience from 
rarefied air, and the harrowing details were duly forthcoming. 
Now tke ascent is mere child’s play, and we hear no more 
of these agonising horrors. How is this to be accounted 
for? Many people, friends of my own, have felt various 
symptoms arising from high ascents; many others, and I 
amongst the number, have never felt anything of the kind. 
May it not be that the real strain is on the heart, and that, 
therefore, those with a weak heart are affected, those witha 
strong heart escape? I, for one, cannot believe that the 
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air will be a serious hindrance to sound men in the Himalaya, 
seeing that balloon ascents have been made to 30,000, and 
even 35,000 ft., and though the aeronauts suffered, it was 
more from cold than difficulty of breathing. It must be 
remembered, too, that a balloon ascent is a sudden change 
whilst a mountain ascent is made by slow degrees and 
gradual acclimatisation, and that since the pressure of half 
the atmosphere is already removed at 18,500 ft., when 
24,000 ft. has been reached, the next 5,000 ft. only involve a 
comparatively small diminution of pressure. Personally 
I believe that, supposing the actual natural difficulties to be 
overcome, the air, or the want of it, will prove no obstacle 
to the ascent of the very highest peaks in the world. I 
should add that my companions were respectively thirty- 
two and thirty-eight years of age.* 

The weather now set in very bad, heavy snow nightly, 
and we accordingly returned to Rini, and made our prepara- 
tions for an expedition to Nanda Devi. Profiting by our 
previous experience, we took the north bank of the river, and 
in three days of awful weather reached Dunassau. This is 
a singular little table-land of about 16,000 ft. in elevation, 
and protected on all sides by rocky cliffs from 500 to 1,000 ft. 
more. Judging from the shape alone, I should have thought 
it an extinct volcano, but I could find no trace of any volcanic 
matter. This is used as a pasture-ground in the summer, 
and we found a flock of beautiful goats, herded by two 
filthy objects, who were indubitably the lower animals of the 
two. Here we were fairly stopped by very bad weather, and 
by violent attacks of diarrhoea, which afflicted both Boss 
and myself. Our coolies were at least as well or as badly off 
as ourselves, but they got very frightened, saying that Deva 
was angry with our presumption, and imploring us to return, 
lest a worst thing should befall us. Finding us immovable, 
they cul the Gordian knot, and on the 2nd fourteen of them 
fairly bolted, leaving us with six in all. We were not going 
to be beaten, so only taking food and one tent, loading our- 
selves, we pushed on. For four days we toiled on pretty 
hard, and reached the foot of the glacier on the fourth day. 
This was all probably untrodden ground, as we found that 


* In ‘La Géographie Médicale’ par A. Bordier (Bibliotheque des 
Sciences Contemporaines), p. 50, an elaborate discussion of the 
effects of rarity of the air on the human frame, and of Mons, P. Bert’s 
experiments, will be found. An article on the same subject, by Dr. 
Marcet, F.R.S., is contained in No. 3 of the ‘Echo des Alpes’ of 
Geneva, for 1883.—D. W. F. 
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the map, part of the Topographical Survey on the large 
scale of 1 inch: to the mile, was highly inaccurate. I am 
sorry to have to criticise any work of members of a body 
from whom I received so much valuable aid and kindness as 
the Indian Staff, but what can I say when we found one 
whole range omitted, glaciers portrayed where trees of 4 ft. 
thickness are growing, and the hill shading generally entirely 
imaginary ? I bave the more confidence in this criticism as 
Mr. Kennedy, who made an expedition with alpine guides 
in August last, on the east of Nanda Devi, describes his map, 
part of the same Survey, as ‘ beautifully inaccurate.’ * 

The wildness of this gorge is almost indescribable. Some 
idea of the ground may be formed from the fact that in four 
days we barely compassed 20 miles. In one place,a peak 
of 17,056 ft. (G.T.S. ) falls almost sheer into the stream, which 
does not exceed 9,000 ft. at that spot. In many places it 
was only by holding on for dear life and using the rope that 
we could get on atall. At last we were completely brought 
to a standstill. The river—for even here it is a big stream 
—comes dashing down a precipice of some 200 ft., and fur- 
ther progress on our side became impossible. Could we 
have crossed, some three hours would have put us well on 
the glacier; this, however, was out of the question, for the 
stream was running with great fury, and whirled away like 
straws a couple of pines with which we tried to make. a 
bridge. 

We had plenty of provisions and sat down deliberately to 
wait ‘dum defluat amnis.’? Luck, however, was against us; 
the rest of our coolies were frightened by the unusual toil and 
weather, and bolted, leaving us three alone with one faithful 
shikari who stuck to us. This wasadeathblow to our hopes, 
and we had to return. It was provoking, for we had been 
delighted to see that a route was clear and possible to within 
2,000 ft. of the summit. True, the last 2,000 ft. looked black 
and threatening, but there is usually a way to be found up 
rocks when not too lofty. We had to abandon everything 
but indispensables, and by dint of carrying some 50 lbs. a 
man, made our way back to the stage before Dunassau. Of 
course as soon as we got back the weather changed, and we 
had four most perfect days for climbing! We sent the shikari 
back to his native village to bring up some coolies, and during 
his absence made an assault on A,, (22,516). We slept at 
about 18,000 ft., and the next day achieved the ascent very 


* For a further discussion of this map see p. 04. - 
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successfully from the western ridge. It was a fair climb, 
but presented no great difficulties. We called the peak 
Mount Monal, from the unusual number of those lovely 
snow-pheasants we saw on it. We then decided to try the 
third and last peak in the Dunaygiri range, A,, (21,001). I 
had not much hope of success, as it was extraordinarily steep, 
no snow lying on it. We slept well above the snow-line 
in one of the most extraordinary places I have seen. We 
had marked a cavern to sleep in, and when we reached it we 
found it contained what I can only describe as a miniature 
subterranean glacier which was fed by an aperture at the 
back from a small basin of nevé above. It was very curious 
to see the floor of the cave, about 100 ft. by 30, exhibiting 
imitations of all the usual glacier phenomena, with crevasses, 
two moraines, &c. The surface, however, was smooth and 
polished, and did not exhibit the worn and rough appearance 
produced by exposure to the sun. It differed from the Swiss 
and Savoy ice-caves described by Mr. Browne,* in being fed 
from permanent snows and not from the drift of winter 
storms. On the morrow, as I expected, we were defeated. 
We reached a height rather over 20,000 ft. (estimated), but 
were fairly stopped by the Jast precipice. 

On our return we found the coolies had arrived, so we 
went back to Rini and thence by stages to Nynee Tal. We 
returned by the great pilgrim route vid Nand Prayag and 
Karam Prayag, meeting many hundreds of the pious on their 
way to Budrindth and the sacred shrines. The road, parti- 
cularly after the rains, was in a very bad state; but this is 
the normal state of hill-roads, which are usually left to look 
after themselves till a message arrives that the Governor 
or some great man is coming along. No particular incident 
broke the 150-mile tramp, and we got back into Nynee Tal 
on August 12th, having had a pleasant, if not very successful 
trip. 

We then prepared for what we intended to be our piéce de 
résistance, 1.e. another trip to Sikkim. We made all our 
preparations in Calcutta, reached Darjiling on the 22nd, and 
were able to start on the 25th of the same month. I took 
the same Sirdar as I had before—a sturdy, honest Tibetan, 
by name Gaga, who had the extra advantage of speaking 
Hindustani and a little English. This time, however, we 
were not so fortunate with our covlies. Owing to the abun- 
dant employment at Darjiling itself, it was very difficult to 


* See ‘ Ice-caves in France and Switzerland.’ 
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get good men, and we were finally obliged to put up with 
rather a scratch pack, over whom Gaga had little control. 
We soon found this out, for they took to halting wherever 
they thought proper, and one deliberately set down his load 
and bolted. The road was worse than before, owing to the 
constant rains, and leeches were in swarms. The extra- 
ordinary number of insects and their aggressiveness is one 
of the greatest drawbacks to travelling in Sikkim. Mosqui- 
toes are bad enough, bamboo ticks are worse, but the 
pinnacle of infamy belongs unquestionably to the ‘ peepsa.’ 
This is a tiny dipterous fly, whose bite leaves a small spot 
of extravasated blood under the skin, and whether you 
open it or leave it alone, the irritation is equally intense. 
Kerosene oil we found kept them off in some measure, but 
even that was not of much account. On the other hand, 
there was something to make up for these little troubles. 
The jungle was magnificent—creepers, orchids, and the most 
superb magnolias ; whilst the size and variety of the moths 
and butterflies is almost beyond description. We amassed a 
little collection of over 200 varieties, and a German collector 
at Darjiling caught in one year, within a radius of 30 miles, 
upwards of 800 varieties, nearly one-half of which were 
butterflies and more than 100 absolutely new to science. | 
Our progress was necessarily slow, and we only reached 
Jongri on the 2nd of September, i.e. in nine days. We 
found the hut now occupied by a goitrous old woman and 
her grandson. They were the guardians of the herd of. 
yak which are annually sent up to these rich pastures. A 
few presents made them readily allow us to share the house, 
which was certainly better than tents. As a general rule, 
September is fairly fine in the mountains, but last year 
(1883) was very abnormal, and, to our horror, the rains set 
in worse than ever. The coolies became very discontented, 
and I finally decided to dismiss most of them. As there 
would be no climbing for at least a fortnight, we sent 
the Sirdar with four others back to Darjiling to bring up 
half a dozen more amenable porters, and also a further 
supply of rice. Two others were sent to bring some rice we 
had left at Yoksun, two remained with us and the rest were 
paid off and dismissed. On the 4th and 5th of September 
we explored the west side of Kabru and followed the great 
glacier which descends from Kangchinjanga. The weather 
was very bad, but we saw enough of the peak to satisfy us 
that there was not much, if any, chance of success in that 
quarter. Onthe 6th, a shepherd who came up reported that 
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there were Ovis ammon in the glen immediately south of 
Kabru, so off we went, and after a very long tramp next day, 
came back empty-handed, but with the unpleasant know- 
ledge that the southern face of Kabru was more difficult 
than the western, being one mass of broken glacier. Return- 
ing, a large boulder nearly fell on Boss’s leg, and he only 
saved himself by interposing his gun, the stock of which 
was smashed. 

On the 8th, the two coolies turned up very ill. We con- 
veyed a lot of provisions and blankets to a ruined hut at 
Ahluthang, at the foot of the Guicho La. On examining 
the coolies we found that they had only themselves to blame. 
They admitted that they had eaten thirty seers (a seer= 
2 lbs. avoirdupois) of rice in four days, which, when one 
considers that rice takes up two or three times its weight of 
water in cooking, comes to a good square meal. The result 
was that they both got an obstruction, and for some days 
I thought they must die. However, castor oil and milk 
finally relieved them, but for just a month they were down 
and absolutely useless. On ‘the 13th we shifted our head- 
quarters to Ahluthang,and here we were absolutely imprisoned 
by incessant rain. On the 17th a chuprassie arrived from 
Colonel Tanner with the unpleasant news that Gaga and our 
relief party were all down with fever, and others would not 
go. In the kindest manner he placed.at my disposal a store 
of rice which he had sent.up to Gongri for an expedition of 
his own, and it was solely owing to this kindness that we 
were not compelled to retreat. 

During part of this time I suffered from a touch of blood- 
poisoning, as the dye from my kharki trousers got into the 
numerous leech-bites, causing my legs to break out into a 
mass of small boils. 

On the 19th, we started to ascend Jubonu, but, before 
even we reached our bivouac, were driven back by a heavy 
fall of snow. 

On the 23rd we crossed the Guicho La, purposing to 
attack Pundim from the north, but, on reconnoitring, we 
found it quite impracticable. I do not know of any more 
formidable peak. On the west side it drops sheer, whilst 
the other three are guarded by the most extraordinary over- 
hanging glaciers, which quite forbid any attempt. We re- 
turned on the 26th, the weather being consistently bad, and 
it was not till the 29th that the break came. That night 
we had a bitter frost, and the stars flashed out once more. 
Early on September 30 we started for Jubonu, which lies 
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immediately east of ourcamp. At 2 p.m. we had reached a 
suitable place, well above snow-line, and camped there. 
Height by aneroid was 18,300, and, though absolute reliance 
cannot be placed on such uncorrected observations, I think 
that at least 18,000 may be taken as correct. We got off at 
earliest dawn the next day, i.e. at 4.30, and settled down to 
our work at once, leaving the coolies behind. The snow 
was in good order, and Kauffmann led the way at a great 
pace. He is, I believe, generally admitted to be one of the 
fastest step-cutters living, and this day and afterwards he 
fairly surpassed himself. The glacier was crowned with 
steep rocks, which formed the edge of a noble amphitheatre 
formed by Jubonu and Nursingh. We were now on the 
peak itself, and proceeded to cut up a steep snow couloir. 
This gradually got steeper till we were forced to take to the 
rocks. With the exception of one place, which greatly 
resembled the celebrated chimney on the Breil side 
of the Matterhorn, we got along very well till we 
reached the final crags, which rose some 300 ft. above us. 
We now turned northwards along the slopes of the glacier, 
which swept down from the rocks. Fortunately there was 
an incipient bergschrund, and we passed along in this to the 
north side, whence a short but exceedingly steep slope of 
nevé led us to the summit, which we reached at 11 a.m. 
without a halt. This was incomparably the hardest ascent 
we had in the Himalaya, owing to the great steepness of 
the glacier work. I consider—and in this I am borne out 
by both my companions—that glaciers lie at a greater angle 
in the Himalaya than in Switzerland; and, indeed, the 
general slope of the peaks is greater. 

The height of the peak is 21,300 or 21,400 ft., according 
to G.T.S. measurements. In the descent we suffered con- 
siderably from the heat, which is felt much more at these 
elevations than is perhaps generally supposed. On the 3rd 
we examined carefully the eastern face of Kabru, and made 
all preparations for an assault. On the 6th we finally 
started, and made our way up the eastern glacier of Kabru. 
On its banks we met with immense quantities of Edelweiss, 
the chmber’s flower, and success was prophesied accordingly. 
We climbed up the highest moraine I have seen (fully 800 
ft.) to the base of the eastern cliff of Kabru. There was 
only one route to the higher slopes, and that we could not 
find in the mist. Heavy snow fell, and we camped where 
we were. Next day we found our opening and worked up 
it. We three went on ahead and pushed straight up the 
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face of the ridge, intending, if possible, to camp on its sum- 
mit. This we reached at midday, but found that we were 
cut off from the true peak by a chasm in the aréte, so that 
we were on a detached buttress. We descended, met the 
coolies ascending, and turned north along the steep snow 
slope, finding at last a small ledge just big enough to accom- 
modate the Whymper tent. 

This was, I think, the highest camp we had, being certainly 
18,500 ft. I estimate this by aneroid and comparison. The 
night, however, was mild, and the coolies, who were very 
tired, preferred to stay up instead of descending as before. 
We were off next morning at 4.30, and found at once all our 
work cut out for us. The very first thing was the worst. A 
long couloir like a half-funnel, crowned with rocks, had to be 
passed. The snow was lying loose, just ready to slide, and 
the greatest possible care had to be taken to avoid an ava- 
lanche. Then a steep ice-slope led us to a snow incline, and 
so to the foot of the true peak. Here we had nearly 1,000 ft. 
of most delightful rock-work, forming a perfect staircase. 
At 10 we were at the top of this, and not more than 1,500 ft. 
above was the eastern summit. A short halt for food and 
then came the tug of war. All this last slope is pure ice, at 
an angle of from 45° to nearly 60°. Owing to the heavy snow 
and the subsequent frost, it was coated three or four inches 
deep with frozen snow, and up this coating we cut. I am 
perfectly aware that it was a most hazardous proceeding, and 
in cold blood, I should not try it again, but only in this state 
would the ascent have been possible in the time. Kauffmann 
led all the way, and at 12.15 we reached the lower summit 
of Kabru, at least 23,700 ft. above the sea. The glories of 
the view were beyond all compare. North-west, less than 
seventy miles, lay Mount Everest, and I pointed it out to 
Boss, who had never seen it, as the highest mountain in the 
world. ‘That it cannot be,’ he replied: ‘those are higher’ 
—pointing to two peaks which towered far above on a second 
and more distant range, and showed over the slope of Everest 
at a rough guess some 80 to 100 miles farther north. I was 
astonished, but we were all agreed that, in our judgment, the 
unknown peaks, one rock and one snow, were loftier. Of 
course, such an idea rests purely on eyesight; but, looking 
from such a height, objects appear in their true proportions, 
and we could distinguish perfectly between the peaks of 
known measurements, however slight the differences. It has 
been suggested to me since that we mistook Mount Everest; 
but this is impossible ; for just here occurs the remarkable 
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break in the chain, and there is no snow range at all between 
Kabru and the group of Mount Everest.* However, we had 
no long time for the view, for the actual summit was con- 
nected with ours by a short aréte, and rose in about 300 ft. 
of the steepest ice I have seen. We went at it, and after an 
hour and a half we reached our goal. The summit was cleft 
by three gashes, and into one of these we got. The absolute 
summit was little more than a pillar of ice, and rose at most 
80 or 40 ft. above us still, but, independently of the extreme 
difficulty and danger of attempting it, we had no time. A 
bottle was left at our highest point, and we descended. The 
descent was worse than the ascent, and we had to proceed 
backwards, as the snow might give way atany moment. At 
last we reached the rocks, and there we fixed a large Bhotia 
flag on a smooth slab. We then hastened on, the latter part 
of the descent being made in the dark, and finally turned 
into camp at ten, having been much helped by a brilliant 
moon. The ascent was dangerous rather than difficult, but 
without the new snow the difficulties would have been 
enormously increased. During the ascent we saw a pair of 
snow-white hawks at a height of quite 22,000 ft., and their 
flight did not seem to be in the least impaired by any atmo- 
spheric effect.f 

We felt, after this success, emboldened enough to try 
something even more formidable, and having engaged some 
more coolies from Yoksun, on the 13th we started for the 


Kang La once more. This time we held on due west and - 


camped at the foot of the glacier. Next morning we crossed 


* The pundit on whose statement the ‘very high snowy peak,’ in- 
serted in official maps on the inner range north of the Arun, rests, is 
shown by the Report of the Indian Survey, 1871-2, Appendix, pp. 1-6, 
to be ‘No. 9.2 Colonel Montgomerie speaks with respect of his quali- 
fications, He took boiling-point and latitude observations. One para- 
graph of Colonel Montgomerie’s report deserves particular attention, 
for the peak mentioned in it is exactly in the position assigned by 
Mr. Graham—who had never seen this report—to his new mountain 
higher than Mount Everest. ‘ Several of the other peaks fixed by the 
explorer were very lofty ones, covered with perpetual snow to a great 
distance below their summits, Those north of Mount Everest and 
Kangchinjanga are perhaps the most interesting as being beyond (?) 
the Himélayan watershed. One, to the north of the road between 
Shakia and Dengri, the explorer thought was very much loftier than 
any of the others’.—D. W. F. _ . 

+ The summit of Kabru is given by the G.T.S.—the high accuracy of 
which is, I believe, indisputable—at 24,015 feet. Our point must 
therefore have been within a few feet of 24,000 feet. 
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the pass, 17,500 (G.T.S.), into Nipal, and I ascended a peak 
west of the pass of which the G.T. height is nearly 19,000 
feet. From this we were able to carefully examine Junnoo, 
and came to the conclusion that it was too late to attempt 
such anascent. We thought that we could again distinguish 
the afore-mentioned great peaks, but the horizon was not so 
defined as on our previous view. We accordingly gave up 
further ascents, and returned by steady marches to Darjiling, 
which we reached on the 22nd. 

One more trip we made, starting on the 29th. We went 
up the Teesta Valley vid Tumlong and Cheungtam to the 
juncture of the Zemu and the Lachen, where we halted at 
the foot D,, 19,188. . The winter set in with heavy snow 
before we could recommence climbing, and we were obliged 
to finally refrain. We returned and reached Darjiling once 
more, on the 21st, and soon afterwards Kauffmann left for 
Switzerland, Boss remaining with me for a shooting trip in 
the Terai. 

And here in mentioning them for the last time I must pay 
a tribute to my two Swiss companions, a tribute the more 
necessary in one case as the hasty sentences of a private 
letter have found a publicity and been given a meaning 
equally far from my intention. Comparisons are proverbially 
odious ; but this I must say that both men are admirable in 
all the qualities that make the ordinary first-rate Alpine 
guide. Wherever a strong arm was needed to overcome 
mountain obstacles, Kauffmann’s was ready. It is no. dis- 
paragement to him to say that Boss was something more. 
He has that power of pathfinding which is rare equally 
among guides and mountaineers; he has that still rarer 
power of being daunted by no unfamiliar obstacle or danger, 
whether above or below the snow-line, which makes the true 
traveller. I could say more but that he is present to-night, 
and I fear to hurt his modesty. I will only add an expression 
of the pleasure with which I have heard that the Council of 
the Geographical Society has distinguished him by a prize 
which I am sure he will always highly value. 

I may mention in conclusion that I left the corrections 
we were enabled to make in the maps of the Sikkim frontier, 
in the hands of the Survey Department in India. I shall not 
venture into details I can hardly, without the sheets before 
me, succeed in rendering intelligible. I ought to state, how- 
ever, that your map maker has been placed at a disadvantage. 
in preparing the diagrams before you, inasmuch as the sheets 
of the new survey of Sikkim, on a scale of 2 miles to the 
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inch, which I procured in India, are not as yet to be obtained 
in this country, and do not even—I believe Mr. Saunders 
will confirm me—exist in the India Office. The best maps 
you have in Savile Row misplace some of the main spurs and 
valleys of the Kangchinjanga group. The new map con- 
structed by Mr. W. Roberts is a work of admirable accuracy 
up to the snow-line, and covers a district of extraordinary 
difficulty to the surveyor, owing to the dense jungle and the 
number of intersecting ridges and valleys. 


NOTES ON THE HIMALAYA AND HIMALAYAN SURVEY. 
By Emit Boss anp Douaias W. FRESHFIELD, SECRETARY R.G.S. 


SoMETHING was wanting at the Geographical Society’s meeting on the 
night of June 9. Officials moved about in an uneasy manner, and cast 
anxious glances round the benches. Mr. Graham himself, when he 
came to mention his Swiss companion, was seen to look inquiringly 
among his audience; but even to his eyes no Emil Boss was visible. 
Yet the Grindelwalder was present, securely ensconced in the corner in 
which native modesty and a chivalrous desire to leave to Mr. Graham 
the undivided honours of the evening had induced him to take refuge. 
On the following evening the Alpine Club were more fortunate. 

Encouraged by the sight of many familiar faces, the Swiss moun- 
taineer told—or rather was entrapped into telling impromptu—the tale 
of the conquest of the 24,000 feet of Kabru. His vigorous narrative, 
delivered in excellent English, naturally held enchained a sympathetic 
audience, who, as they listened to the personal details of each critical 
moment of the day, could almost fancy themselves sharers in the bold 
adventure. Thoroughly appreciated, too, were the weighty axioms of 
mountaineering which fell from this master of the craft. We may 
quote one, the neglect of which has cost too many valuable lives: 
‘ Difficulties are no dangers; the only danger in the mountains is the 
unseen: what falls on you, or falls from under you; willingly to run 
in the way of this is foolhardiness.’ 

The details given were, for the most part, amplifications of Mr. 
Graham’s account. The points brought forward were that the route 
followed in the ascent of Kabru was only made possible by an ex- 
ceptionally favourable condition of the snow on the upper slopes, but 
that there was another route worth trying, and probably easier. Muunt 
I’verest was spoken of as a peak of highly formidable appearance, 
owing to the succession of steep snow- or ice-slopes, one above the 
other, to besurmounted. The ascent of Kangchinjanga by the northern 
ridge Boss thought difficult, but possible. He also thought that the first 
strong alpine party, fully provided, might hope to conquer Nanda Devi. 
Of the relative heights of Mount Everest and the peaks seen beyond 
it—that is, of the inferiority of the former—Boss spoke with great con- 
fidence. He would take surveyors to where they could measure these 
peaks, with no doubt as to the result. 
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But the most important, if not the most exciting, portion of Herr 
Boss’s address was that in which he took up the discussion on the work 
of the Indian Survey, opened at the Geographical Society’s meeting on 
the previous night. On this subject Boss’s criticism was to some extent 
that of an expert; for he is a captain on the Staff of the Fifth Infantry 
Brigade of the Swiss army, and is therefore accustomed to use and 
study, and that with a view to corrections, the maps of a General Staff 
which, happy in having no wars, has, under General Dufour and his 
successors, made its fame as the producer of the finest cartographic 
work in the world. 

To the general accuracy of the great trigonometrical survey of India 
Boss bore strong testimony. He spoke also in high terms of the 
new map of Sikkim, on the scale of two miles to the inch, no copy 
of which has yet reached any collection in this country. It will be 
found (when the tardiness of officialism allows it to be seen) as good as 
any map of such a district made by men not, in the Swiss sense, moun- 
taineers could well be. 

Far different, however, are the maps of Kumaon, on the scale of one 
mile to the inch. A large portion of one sheet, representing the glacier 
basin under Nanda Devi, the speaker would not allow was a map at 
all in any scientific sense ; it was in all its details a work of imagination, 
with but slender relations to fact. Looking at the pale green splotches 
of Mr. Graham’s copy, unlike, not only the particular glaciers they 
purported to represent, but any conceivable ice-stream following natural 
laws, he condemned them as ‘ nursery pictures.’ Nor did his criticism 
stop here. On one of the most important tracks in the district, the 
Kuari Pass, he pointed out the omission of a deep bend in the road 
round a lateral glen whereby his party had been misled and forced to 
camp far from water. 

Generally speaking, Boss said the main outlines of the country, its 
chief ridges and streams, were fairly laid down, but all the details of the 
hill structure were filled in both loosely and roughly. These criticisms 
he should be happy to justify on the spot in the company of any officer 
of the Indian Survey, and he trusted he might before long have an 
opportunity of doing so. 

Boss admitted that it would be unreasonable to expect in a vast 
empire like India the accuracy attainable in maps of a small Euro- 
pean State. What he alleged was that the Indian Government or its 
Staff—it was not for him to decide where the responsibility lay—did 
not make the best use it might of the services of the many excellent, 
zealous, and adventurous officers in its employ. The more energetic 
surveyors were often kept digging frontier ditches and demarcating tea- 
gardens—necessary work, no doubt, but not calling for first-rate men— 
while less competent men were sent to work in the Hills. 

Mr. Grahan.’s suggestion that mountain surveyors, like forest 
officials, should be sent where they might best learn their work, would 
sooner or later have to be attended to. Officers in training for the 
Himalaya might, he ventured to think, with advantage spend part of 
their time ut Bern, where the Federal] staff had created the highest 
standard of accuracy in mountain delineation. ‘ Icemanship’ might at 
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the same time be picked up in the neighbouring Oberland at less 
expense than General Walker seemed to apprehend. He had himself 
often accompanied on the glaciers the parties engaged on the correction 
of the Federal maps. 

There would, Boss felt certain, be no difficulty in procuring an 
official invitation from the Swiss Military Department to English 
officers or students to attend the field instruction given in his country, 
Their expenses would be very small, and so many of the instructors 
spoke English, that a knowledge of French and German, though useful, 
would not be indispensable. He could guarantee any English visitors 
the most friendly reception from all his comrades. 

In conclusion, Boss expressed his hope that his conduct in evading 
observation on the previous evening would not be construed as any want 
of respect to the Royal Geographical Society, or of gratitude for the 
honour they had bestowed on him. Their appreciation had, he might 
say, made a change in his life. Hitherto he had tried to conceal 
where he had been; henceforth he should feel it his duty to make 
fuller notes and to communicate them. He hoped, as a first instalment, 
he might be able to furnish some notes of his travels on the skirts of 
Patagonia, in the southern Andes, in districts where few Europeans, 
and probably no mountaineers, had been before him. 

At the close of Herr Boss’s address—which he has himself revised 
and added to for these pages—Mr. D. Freshfield made some remarks 
which he has developed in the following note :— 

In listening to these criticisms on the work of our Indian Staff, the 
first thing to be borne in mind is that of all the Government Surveys of 
the Alps, only one has stood fairly well the test of ‘ mountaineering’ 
experience. We all know what the old Piedmontese, Lombard, and 
Austrian maps were, and even the Swiss 1:100,000 Survey has not 
escaped correction ! 

The Indian Staff—weighted with a field of enormous extent, and of 
a difficulty hardly imaginable by Europeans, checked besides by a 
Government which, like most Governments, prefers political to scientific 
objects, and subordinates quality to quantity—could have only by a 
miracle succeeded at once, where all other surveys have failed. To 
have produced, with assistants untrained in hillwork, maps of parts of 
the fastnesses of the Himalaya on the scale of an inch to the mile at the 
rate of 9 to 14 square miles per diem, speaks sufficiently for the 
energy—I had almost said for the audacity —of Indian surveyors. That 
the mountain sheets of such a Survey should be loosely filled in, that 
they should prove to be no more than rough, and very inexact, sketches 
of the gorges and the glacier-basins, is only what everyone with the least 
knowledge of cartography would have expected. The wonder is that, 
with the work in hand, such mountain maps should have been attempted 
at all, and whatever faults may be found with the way in which they 
have been carried out, the spirit that led to their being undertaken 
deserves our fullest appreciation. No one can turn over the annual 
reports which bear witness to the varied works constantly in progress 
in our Indian Survey Department, without feeling that it is a service 
to be proud of. But I think that few will lay them down with the con- 
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viction that, alone among our public services, its arrangements are above 
criticism. 

As to the map of Kumaon, particularly called in question, I will give 
from these Reports some official facts. It is one of a series of topo- 
graphical maps, constructed mainly, as regards details, by ‘ plane table 
sketching.’ These maps are not considered by the Department as more 
than approximately correct, and are adopted ‘ for Native States or non- 
regulation British districts of a wild rugged character and small value, 
as regards revenue, where only a military map is required.’ 

The Surveyor-General himself thus describes the operations in 
Kumaon, and the rate at which they were conducted. I have italicised 
a sentence which shows that the heads of the Department had mis- 
givings of their own on this point. 

‘During the year an area of 2,734 square miles has been topographi- 
cally surveyed on the scale of one inch to the mile, and 353 square miles 
were triangulated in advance for future operations. This ts a larger 
outturn of work for the number of persons engaged than I am altogether 
prepared to welcome; for many difficulties and drawbacks were met with. 
On the other hand, a considerable portion of the area topographically 
surveyed is at an altitude ranging from 10,000 to 25,000 ft. above 
the sea-level, where the operations were necessarily restricted to sketch- 
ing the principal features of the country, without any attempt to obtain 
great accuracy or much minutiz of detail, and the survey could be 
carried on with considerable rapidity. Lieutenant Hill examined a 
considerable portion of the work which has been done, and his report of 
the performances of the several surveyors is generally most satisfactory. 
Appended to his report is an interesting table showing the average 
rate of work per diem, in square miles, in different portions of the dis- 
trict under survey. He finds that in the higher ranges, where the 
operations partake of the nature of a reconnaissance, from 9 to 14 square 
miles were surveyed.’ * 

To this may be added the statement of one of the leaders of the 
party (Mr. Ryall) contained in the same Report for 1873-4. 

‘Of the four assistants, none, with the exception of Mr. L , had 
had any training in hill-sketching. It devolved on me, therefore, to 
train these three.’ One of them ‘at first got somewhat confused on 
account of the intricate disposition of the many peaks about him.’ 

These four assistants were charged with all the details of the topo- 
graphy; and the quantity of their ‘outturn’ at the end of their first 
year’s hillwork was considerable ! 

In the face of these admissions, it seems to me idle to protest that 
Mr. Graham’s or Boss’s criticisms are based on any misconception ; or 
that everything a Staff could, under all the circumstances, be reasonably 
required to do, was in this case done to make the map as correct as 
might be. What it comes to is this. The traveller says, ‘ Your topo- 
graphy is bad.’ The Department reply, ‘ We know that, but how could 
we help it?’ I should be disposed to answer, ‘In the first place 


* Report of Survey of India, 1871-2. An almost complete set of these 
Reports is in the R., G. 8.’s library. 3 
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by training your men beforehand; by not being in such a hurry; by 
giving in all reports quality more prominence, and quantity less; and 
perhaps in other ways.’ It might have been well, where so much is 
guesswork, or, in official phrase, ‘ partakes of the nature of a recon- 
naissance,’ to be content with supplying less detail. It would certainly 
have been better to distinguish in the method of reproduction, as is 
frequently done when a frontier occurs in European maps, what was 
positive from what was speculative. 

And there is one point in which not only mountaineers, but physical 
geographers, may fairly press for an immediate reform. The method 
adopted in India (and 1 may say throughout Asia, for the Russian maps 
are no better in this respect) in delineating glaciers may pass in maps 
on the scale of the Indian Atlas but is surely deplorably unscientific in 
an inch to the mile survey. Some years ago I spent an hour in a vain 
endeavour to convince one of our own map-makers that glaciers do not, 
as a rule, lie on the tops of ridges and terminate on the brink of pre- 
cipices, which cut them off from the valleys and the river-sources ! 
The Indian Survey has run into the opposite error. In their large- 
scale maps the glaciers lie in the bottoms, and their relations to the 
snow-fields, and their place in mountain structure are travestied in a 
manner which, with reference to European maps, I can only call pre- 
Saussurian. I do not see, in the ‘Manual for Surveyors,’ issued by 
the Staff, any standard at all for scientific glacier-drawing. Surely 
such a standard should be introduced. 

This fact, too, we may, without undue presumption, put before the 
Indian Staff. Without our special craft no Government in Europe has 
succeeded in mapping its mountains. All have gained something by 
the co-operation of mountaineers and Alpine Clubs, and a great deal by 
the introduction among their own officers of icecraft. There are, I be- 
lieve, more original maps and map-corrections in the volumes of the 
foreign Alpine Clubs—not one of which is in the Geographical Society’s 
Library—than in any other similar body of literature not primarily 
geographical, What Mr. Adams-Reilly, and Mr. Nichols, and Mr. 
Tuckett, amongst ourselves, Von Sonklar and Payer in Austria, M. 
Schrader in France, have done in mapping, ought to be better known. 
The Alpine Club map is, as regards the Italian Alps, an original work 
of very high value. Indian surveyors will, therefore, be ill-advised if 
they attempt to treat all alpine criticism as either futile or hostile. 

Sir Richard Temple’s warm invitation to tourists in general to ‘try 
the Himalaya,’ is not a little premature. But there will be before long 
more mountaineers ‘ fooling about ’—I quote the elegant expression of 
an Anglo-Indian press-writer—Nanda Devi and Kangchinjanga ; and 
the various district surveys of the mountains will be tested and valued 
according to their respective merits by men well versed in the use of 
maps. That such outside interest will not be found stimulating to the 
service, and very welcome to all the more intelligent of its members, I, 
for one, decline to believe. 

The time is not yet ripe, however, for any re-construction of the. 
Himélayan maps, That must be a slow and laborious after-work. 
Alpine men will be wise to look in another direction for any immediate 
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extension of their knowledge. In India, as in Europe, we hope to see 
individual travellers, by preference trained officers, encouraged to use 
their leisure and their ability in producing volunteer studies of separate 
districts or groups. ‘The formation at Calcutta or Simla of an Hima- 
layan Club, prepared to publish ‘ Narratives of Science and Adventure,’ 
concerning the mountains, would be the most serviceable means to 
this end. Such a step was formally suggested to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal by Messrs. Drew and Johnson in 1866. The Anglo-Indian 
does not lack energy, money, or opportunity. For sport he can find 
all these requisites. Even to the remote wilds of Changchenmo in the 
skirts of the Karakorum—according to Mr. Hayward—‘at least half- 
a-dozen officers on long leave’ penetrate yearly ; and in Cashmere 
there is hardly a mountain valley where the traveller does not discover 
the camp of a fellow-countryman intent on sport, and more than half 
inclined to resent any intrusion on what, by hereditary instinct and 
the right of prior occupancy, he is desirous to treat as his preserve. 

Meantime, it is perhaps too much to ask our Staff to recognise—what 
all the world knows—that in every step in map-making, whether as to 
beauty of execution or economy of workmanship, Bern is superior alike 
to London and Calcutta. No doubt there is admirable teaching to be 
had under their own control. But can they be surprised, when they 
send up surveyors who have never dealt with a hill to try their ‘ prentice 
hands’ on the spurs of Nanda Devi, that a Swiss should doubt their 
power rather than their will to teach, and should think that some of 
our surveyors might with advantage go to his own schools. And I 
must repeat that for a ‘ snow- party, —it is one of the official phrases— 
a surveyor ought to be taught ice-craft as well as hill-sketching, and 
that the man who has not learnt both is placed at a great and unneces- 
sary disadvantage. I have nothing to alter in what I wrote for the 
‘ Hints to Travellers,’ of the Royal Geographical Society, two years ago 
on this subject. 

‘ The highlands of Central Asia form one of the fields likely next to 
attract explorers. If their exploration is to be thorough, travellers 
must take with them some knowledge of glacial phenomena, and at any 
rate the rudiments of the mountain craft which has been brought to 
perfection by three generations of alpine peasants. Without these 
qualifications they will find themselves obliged to leave large, and, to the 
physical geographer and geologist, singularly interesting tracts of 
country ill-mapped and imperfectly explored.’ 

Again, the services of one or two alpine peasants, Swiss or Italian, 
as subordinate members of one of the Mountain Surveys, would not be 
ruinous, and such men would be invaluable on their own ground to the 
more enterprising members of the Survey. With such companions, 
Captain Harman might have been living now, and the peaks of the 
unknown heart of the Himalaya would possibly have been more or 
less measured! That enthusiastic officer deserved a better fate. It is 
, 8ad to read how, while longing to survey new regions, he was tied 
down to measuring out tea-gardens. For this, however, it would be 
wrong to blame his immediate chiefs. There is a significant passage 
in the Report on the Indian Survey of 1879-80, showing how ‘ Zhe 
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Government of Bengal urged that local surveys were of far more 
importance than a general survey of Sikkim’! 

Let us hope that Captain Harman’s successors will have ampler 
opportunities; that they will teach Darjiling to take an interest in 
something beyond its Mall! We used to laugh in old days at the 
Italians of Courmayeur and Santa Catarina, who turned their backs on 
Monat Blanc and the Orteler, and knew nothing beyond their own 
bowl’s throw. The Italians have learnt better things; yet a large 
English community live close to the noblest mountains in the world, 
and—turn their backs on them. 


I have been at some pains in an attempt to elucidate the very con- 
fused and not altogether consistent statements contained in official 
documents and other publications as to the heights reached by the late 
Mr. W. H. Johnson between the years 1860 and 1865 while engaged 
under Colonel Montgomerie on the Cashmere Survey. For such suc- 
cess aS I have attained, Iam largely indebted to the kind help given 
to me by General Walker, lately the Head of the Indian Survey 
Department. 

After considerable search I unearthed in the India Office a report of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson, Officiating Superintendent G.T.S., dated 
Nov. 1, 1864, to which is appended a letter from Colonel Montgomerie, 
containing the following paragraph :— 

‘ Starting from Changchenmo (Johnson) advanced first in a northerly 
direction, then returning in a south-west direction for some distance, he 
approached nearly the Shayok river, but finding that there was no path 
of any kind along that river, he marched right over the mountains till 
he struck the Yarkand road. During this march he visited several 
places of very much greater elevation than bave ever been reached by 
any man. One of the points is upwards of 23,000 feet above the 
sea.’ 

This height is accepted by Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson in the body 
of his report. 

Here at first I thought I had found the origin of the story told to 
Mr. Graham in India. But in this I was mistaken, as General Walker 
has clearly shown. 

As to this feat of Mr. Johnson in 1864, no detailed information 
can be found in print. In the usual course his report should have 
been in the appendix to the report for 64-65 of the Survey. But no 
such document is so far discoverable. The only further published 
reference is to be found in the R.G.S.’s journal for 1875. Colonel 
Montgomerie in receiving on behalf of Mr. Johnson a reward from the 
Society made the following statements :— 

‘As a mountaineer Mr. Johnson was always conspicuous. No 
height, no amount of snow and ice were sufficient to deter him if an 
ascent was necessary ; and the number of trigonometrical stations which 
he established at over 20,000 feet was quite extraordinary. 

‘Those who visit Ladik—now a possible summer trip from London 
—would be able to see one of the masonry platforms from Leh, the 
capital, which was erected by Mr. Johnson’s Survey Party on a peak. 
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of the range opposite, and west of that town, at a height of 21,500 feet 
above the sea. 

‘The occasion of Mr. Johnson’s ascending to 22,300 feet was owing 
to his inability to get at a valley in any other way except by crossing 
_ a ridge which reached this altitude. He actually forced his way over, 
and was obliged to spend the night at nearly 22,000 feet above the sea, 
darkness having come on before he got any lower.’ 

Here it will be noticed Colonel Montgomerie reduces the height 
from the ‘ over 23,000 feet’ of the despatch to 22,300 feet. The dis- 
crepancy, so far as I know, has never been explained, nor has any 
information as to the nature of the measurement of this ‘ ridge’ been 
given to the public. 

But Mr. Drew, now of Eton College, Mr. Johnson’s companion in 
Ladak, tells me that, having frequently talked over his ascents with Mr. 
Johnson, the latter always referred to this as his highest, and as 
exceeding 22,000 feet, but did not profess to have taken any measure- 
ment which enabled him to estimate, otherwise than by comparison, the 
height of the ridge crossed. 

I now come to the doings of Mr. Johnson in 1865. It was in this 
year on his adventurous journey to Khotan that he made his ‘ sup- 
pressed’ ascent. While waiting for permission to enter Turkestan, he 
climbed three peaks of the Kuen Lun with the object of obtaining a 
view of and fixing the positions of the towns north of that range. The 
peaks he climbed were, according to his statement, which has not been 
questioned on this point, those distinguished and measured in the 
previous year, as E. 57—21,757 feet; E. 58—21,971 feet; and E. 61— 
23,890 feet! These are the figures of the Survey of Cashmere, 1868. 
The heights of two of the three peaks were determined by mutually 
verifying observations and are considered certainly accurate, but the 
height of the third peak was deduced from a single observation from 
a far distant station ; it is, therefore, of very questionable accuracy, but 
it has been entered on the maps and will be found—as 23,890, not 
23,728 feet—even in the last edition of the map of Turkestan. 

Mr. Johnson, however, had never laid claim to have ascended toa 
point some 1,600 feet higher than had been: reached by anyone else, 
and, as a matter of fact, he had met with no particular difficulty in 
ascending this peak ; his attendants had carried up a full sized plane 
table with its braced tripod stand, both bulky articles, to the summit of 
the peak; the ascent from the camping ground, the survey work on 
the summit, and the descent had all been accomplished in a aingle day, 
as in the ascents of the two lower peaks, without any special effort. 
It was in the opinion of the Department obviously more probable that 
the single unverified determination of height might be erroneous than 
that Mr. Johnson should have unconsciously ascended to a height of 
nearly 24,000 feet; the determination was, therefore, treated as most 
probably inaccurate, and was omitted in compiling the synopsis of final 
data for publication. 

The scientific reasons given above for rejecting the third determi- 
nation are no doubt amply sufficient. I do not know that the heights 
determined in Cashmere have been proved elsewhere inaccurate, but in 
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other branches of surveying grave faults have been found in Mr. John- 
son’s work, and even if subsequent measurements should show that 
the height assigned to E 61 is correct, proof would still be needed that 
Johnson was right in his identification of the third peak he climbed 
with that summit. I fully admit, therefore, that the probabilities are 
strongly against Mr. Johnson having attained so nearly to the same 
height as Mr. Graham. But, while allowing this, it seems fair to add 
that what I may call the ‘ mountaineering ’ argument against Johnson’s 
ascent is not at present conclusive. We do not know the height of his 
camping ground before and after the ascent. We must remember that 
in this region the snow line is above 19,000 feet, and that Johnson had 
established an extraordinary number of trigonometrical stations ‘ above 
20,000 feet,’ and slept at ‘nearly 22,000’ feet in the previous year. 
Again, as to his laying no stress on his exploft, it may be noted that he 
was a very reserved man and laid little stress on anything he did; 
that mountain ascents, as such, have never been treated by his depart- 
ment as matters of much interest; and that shortly after this journey, 
the adventurous character of which, though warmly recognised by his 
own superiors, called forth a reproot from the Political Department, Mr. 
Johnson left Her Majesty’s Service for that of the Maharajah of 
Cashmere. 

It is just possible, though certainly improbable, that he may have 
himself failed to appreciate the height he had gained on this occasion, 
as the results of the earlier Survey were worked out by other hands in 
India, and no copy, Mr. Drew thinks, of the Cashmere Maps had been 
in Mr. Johnson’s hands when he held his conversations with him on 
the subject. Mr. Drew describes these Kuen-Lun peaks as compara- 
tively easy of access, but does not remember any summit in the 
position of E 61, which appeared to surpass its neighbours by as much 
. as 2,000 feet. 

It must ever be a subject of regret that Mr. Johnson’s wonderful 
mountaineering career should never have been thought worthy of 
more than the barest official record, and that his own suggestion of an 
Himalayan Club should have fallen to the ground for want of sympathy 
after a secretary had been appointed and a prospectus drawn up. It is 
in the field of his and Colonel Godwin Austen’s labours that the ques- 
tion of rarity of the air, in so far as it concerns mountaineers, will 
probably be set at rest. Ifthe conqueror of ‘ K 2’ fails on Gaurisankar 
(I refuse in company with M. Réclus to call the mountain by any 
other name), he will not fail from the rarity of the air. 

May I, in conclusion, express a hope that any Alpine Clubmen who 
may propose to attempt the Himalaya will before leaving England 
consult either myself or the librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. 
In the map-room and library at 1 Savile Row they will find all that 
has been made public about these regions, and can have put into their 
hands works which will direct them in their further inquiries. 
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1. The Ortler Group.*—It is interesting to compare this handbook 
with Mr. Tuckett’s article in the first number of this Journal, and to 
see how a ‘terra incognita’ has become a playground. Except that 
the Italian survey of the south-western flank of the group is not yet 
issued, little remains to be added to our knowledge, and Herr Meurer 
was well advised in thinking that the time had come fora special guide 
to the Ortler Group. : 

On one point we are not sure that we agree with Herr Meurer. He 
has filled out his volume to the regulation size by adding at the end 
a hundred pages of general matter—personal narrative or sketches of 
early ascents. It is all interesting enough, and, as he suggests, may be 
torn out by those who do not wish to carry the extra weight. But to 
have to rend one’s pocket companion into pieces is a harsh necessity. 
Doubtless many handbooks are far too rigidly practical, and leave out 
altogether that critical appreciation of scenery which is the first requi- 
site of the intelligent traveller. But ‘omne tulit punctum qui miscuit 
utile dulci,’ and we hold that the model guide-book writer is he who 
spreads his jam. At any rate he spares his critics the temptation, we 
had nearly succumbed to, of eating it first. 

The ‘Guidebook’ is, as might be expected from Herr Meurer’s 
reputation, admirably done. The general traveller is shown how to 
approach his district, while mountaineers will find here all the informa- 
tion they need as to peaks and passes, hotel tariffs, and huts. Of the 
last there seems almost a superabundance, considering that there is no 
peak in the group which cannot be comfortably climbed in a twelve- 
hours’ day (all halts included) from a good hotel. The only point 
where we can find any omission is in the routes west from Rabbi. 
The Venezia Spitze may be climbed from there better than from Pejo, 
and the glorious and singularly unlaborious high-level route which 
connects that summit with Monte Cevedale, and thus places Rabbi in 
direct connection with Santa Catarina in a day of thirteen hours 
(without halts), is not noticed.f It is one of the most delightful walks 
in the Alps. Again, as to Santa Catarina, we must protest against 
Herr Meurer’s description of it as ‘sumpfig und heiss.’ By what 
standard he condemns this charming spot, and praises Pejo as ‘sehr 
schén,’ we are quite unable to understand. These, however, are minute 
criticisms. The guidebook is essentially a good one. It is provided 
with a first rate map, and a quantity of illustrations of the most diverse 
quality, ranging from some of the very worst woodcuts to some of the 
best and most delicate reproductions of photographs, by one of the 
new processes, that we have yet seen. 

In the second part justice is first done to the early explorers, 
P’sseyer Josele, the Bulmat of the Ortler, and Dr. Gebhard, its De 


* Illustrirter Special-Fiihrer durch die Ortler-Alpen. Von J. Meurer, 
Prasident des Oesterreichischer Alpenclub. Hartleben, Vienna, 1884. 
t See Alpine Journal, vol. vi. p. 302 
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Saussure. So firm was the disbelief of the Tyrolese in their ascents 
that they had to make a bonfire on the upper snow plateau to convince 
their countrymen of their success. Herr Meurer then proceeds to give 
a lively description of his own ascents of the Koénigspitze by the 
ordinary route and by the Suldener Grat. 

2. Carinthia.*—Since. Messrs, Gilbert & Churchill wrote English 
readers have not heard enough of this country. It is true it has been 
touched on in Colonel Malleson’s recent work; but that was not of a 
character to catch the public ear. Some day the facts that one of the 
most charming railway routes to Venice lies through the heart of 
Carinthia, that it contains smiling lakes, that the limestone peaks that 
cluster about Tarvis render that village a second Cortina, will be more 
widely known. For the present the only corner of the country within 
British ken is Heiligen Blut, and the stray climber who wanders to the 
Gross Glockner feels an additional sense of his remoteness from his 
flock on being told by a boundary post that he is in Karnten. Those 
who wish for fuller and more recent details as to this part of the ‘ Eastern 
Alps’ than Mr. Ball gives them will find all they need in Herr Rabl’s 
handbock, a work of the size of Biadeker, provided with a good map 
and some fifty woodcuts. 

8. The Tuscan Apennines.t—This is one of those compact pocket, 
almost waistcoat-pocket, companions which the Italians have made a 
speciality. In the last ten years they have learnt their own good for- 
tune in having hills to fly to in the summer heats, and this book isa 
list of cool spots with practical information as to situation, inns, lodgings, 
excursions, and mineral waters. It is addressed rather to natives than 
to foreigners. But the latter, if they find the Apennines hardly bracing 
enough in July and August (the Italian season), may get useful sugges- 
tion of charming halting places for the long days of June, when the hills 
are a flower garden, or during the bright, dry clearness of a southern 
October. The healthiness of one of these hill villages is naively de- 
monstrated by the fact that the commune has to subsidise its ‘ far- 
mucista’ to the extravagant amount of 8/. per annum to induce him 
to keep his shop open. 

4. Muscellanea.—We have received the twenty-sixth edition of that 
excellent work Von Tschudi’s ‘ Tourist in der Schweiz,’ which is also 
to be had in the form of six District Guides, 

Val Maggia f{ is happy in being within the Swiss frontier ; and, since 
the senseless and mischievous conduct of the Italian government in 
inflicting quarantine on travellers from the north has rendered the 
Ltalian lakes practically inaccessible, Signor Balli may fairly hope that 
the valley of which he writes with patriotic but not exaggerated en- 
thusiasm will receive its fair share of visitors this season, and that the 
new inn at Bignasco (of which we hear the best reports), may obtain 
the support which those who have made so charming a spot available 
as a halting place fully deserve.—D. W. F. 


* Illustrirter Fiihrer durch Karnten, von J. Rabl. Hartleben, Vienna, 1884. 
¢ Le dimore estive del Appennino Toscano, da E. Bertini. Niccolai, Florence, 


84. 
$ La Valle Maggia, da F. Balli. Candeletti, Turin, 1884. 
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IN MEMORIAM—Lavrent LANIER. 


On May 1, as Alpine peaks were beginning to awake from their winter 
slumbers, a great guide entered into his long rest. 

In Laurent Lanier mountaineers have lost not only a first-rate guide 
but also a firm friend and one not easily to be replaced. Thoroughly 
unselfish, his first thought was ever for his employer in resisting im- 
position or in lightening a weary day’s work with his merry conver- 
sation; while his hearty assistance was at the command of every 
climber, whether in planning an expedition or in carrying part of a 
heavy load... He was in every sense a mountaineer. His rock climb- 
ing was sure rather than brilliant, but he was without exception the 
finest iceman I have ever seen. Though for the last two or three 
years a badly frost-bitten foot had prevented his taking part in very 
arduous expeditions, yet there must be many who owe the success of 
some fine ascent to his brave heart and strong arm, and by whom his 
loss will be felt. 

But it was as a chamois hunter that he most excelled; he seemed a 
different being when matching his cunning with that of the game. 
His energy was untiring, and often after eight or ten hours’ useless 
work has he started in the afternoon for a long stalk to try and redeem 
our bad luck. To the hardships attending on his winter hunting his 
early death is in great measure due. Having often to spend the night 
without food or fire in a chalet half filled with snow must have done 
much to bring on the attack of pleurisy to which he succumbed. 

And now at the foot of the Aiguille du Géant, almost the last peak 
which he ascended, he sleeps amidst the flowery meadows of Cour- 
mayeur; but for one at least future Alpine holidays will lose much of 
their pleasure without a greeting from the cheery smile and honest 
hand of Laurent Lanier. J. W. H. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


Tuesday, May 6, General Meeting.—F¥. C. Grove, Esq., President, 
in the chair. Mr. Reginald Cust was elected a member of the Club. 
Mr. G. YELD read a paper upon ‘Some New Expeditions in the 
Graian Alps,’ at the conclusion of which Messrs. Carson, Wm. Mathews, 
and Freshfield made some remarks upon the district. An unanimous 
vote of thanks was, on the motion of the President, accorded to Mr. Yeld. 
Tuesday, June 10, General Meeting—F. C. Grove, President, in 
the chair. Professor A. J. Butler was elected a member of the Club. 
The PresipENT made the following announcement to the Club: 
‘One of the two gold medals conferred every year by the Royal 
Geographical Society as rewards for contributions to geographical 
science and discovery has been this year presented to Dr. Julius von 
Haast, C.M.G., F.R.S., an honorary member of the Alpine Club. Dr. 
von Haast took, twenty years ago, the leading part in the exploration of 
the Alps of New Zealand, making many journeys, in which four of his 
companions perished, three by drowning in lakes or torrents and one 
at the hands of natives. It is to these journeys, in the course of which 
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the altitudes of some 130 stations were ascertained, that we owe the 
map of the Southern Alps, which has been Von Haast’s great work. 
He is also the author of many scientific papers on the geology and 
orography of the South Island. 

‘The “ Back grant” for 1884 (the produce of a legacy left by 
Admiral Back) was at the same time awarded to Emil Boss, of Grindel- 
wald, for having accompanied the Rev. W. S. Green in his journey to 
New Zealand and acted as leader in the ascent of Mount Cook; and also 
for having, when no guide was prepared to start alone, volunteered to 
leave his business and go out with Ulrich Kaufmann to join Mr. W. W. 
Graham in the Himalaya, where he took part in extensive journeys 
of exploration in the Nanda Devi (Kumaon) and Kangchinjanga 
(Sikkim ) groups, and reached on Kabru the height of 24,000 feet— 
1,700 feet higher than any previously recorded to have been attained 
on the earth’s surface; and further as an encouragement to alpine 
mountaineers to join parties of exploration in distant regions, where 
their experience and hardihood have been found to be of great value,’ 

Mr. Doucias FRESHFIELD read a paper upon ‘ Bye-corners in 
Savoy’ (a portion of which is printed in the present number). Messrs. 
J. T. Wills and C. T. Dent afterwards spoke upon the subject of the 
paper, and Mr. A. W. Moore strongly urged members to visit the 
Alps in the late autumn, a season the beauty of which he held was not 
sufficiently appreciated. 

The PREsIDENT called the attention of the Club to three magnificent 
photographs: (1.) Of the panorama from the summit of the Pic du 
Tacul; (2.) Of the Aiguille du Géant from the summit of Mont 
Mallet ; and (3.) Of the Aiguille du Géant from the foot of the 
Glacier du Géant, which had been presented to the Club by Mr. W. F. 
Donkin, to whom the unanimous thanks of the meeting were voted for 
his most valuable and appropriate gift. 

Herr Emit Boss, the eminent Swiss mountaineer and explorer, and 
the companion of Messrs. Graham and Green on their respective ex~ 
peditions to the Himalaya and to New Zealand, was present at the 
meeting, and, at the request of the President, gave during the evening 
a short account of the ascent of Kabru, 24,015 feet (see p. 53). 

The conquest of this mountain, which was effected by Mr. W. W. 
Graham and his companions Herr Boss and Ulrich Kaufmann at the 
conclusion of their Ilimalayan tour, initiates a new era in the history of 
mountaineering, the elevation then reached exceeding by very many 
hundred feet anything previously attained by man upon the surface of 
the earth; while the views obtained from the summit of the peak 
have a yet more important geographical bearing, placing, as they do, 
beyond reasonable doubt the existence of more than one mountain 
considerably higher than Mount Everest. 

Friday, June 138.—The Annual Summer Dinner was held at the 
Ship Hotel, Greenwich, on Friday, June 138, about forty members 
and their friends being present. The weather was again magnificently 
fine, and almost the entire party availed themselves of the Special 
Steamer, an institution which seems much appreciated, both in going 
to and returning from Greenwich. Herr Boss was the guest of the 
Club on the occasion. 


THE 
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MontEe Rosa FROM THE SoutH. By W. M. Conway. 


OTWITHSTANDING the comparatively simple geo- 
graphy of Monte Rosa, and the large amount of atten- 
tion which has been squandered upon that mountain and its 
immediate neighbours, there still remains in the minds of 
most travellers a good deal of vagueness about the names 
and distribution of the subordinate peaks. The climber 
whose delight is the New Route, or, failing that, some ascent 
of more than first-rate difficulty, naturally turns away with 
disdain from such sixth and seventh-rate summits as the 
Vincent Pyramid and the Punta Giordani, and nothing here 
written is likely to change his mind, limpet to one idea. But 
that men who climb for love of mountains, in joyous callcus- 
ness to names and altitudes, that they, with such a hotel 
as that on the Colle d’Olen, giving access in an hour or so 
to such ice scenery as that of the Lys Glacier, should still 
leave the enjoyment of the southern slopes and valleys of 
Monte Rosa to our colleagues of the Italian Club is indeed 
strange.* 

During the past summer it was my good fortune to spend 
the greater part of five weeks at Guglielmina’s excellent 
hétel on the Colle d’Olen. I made, as was but natural, certain 
ascents and explorations of a miscellaneous character into 
the heart of Monte Rosa, some of which shall now be de- 
tailed, by no means, however, because of any difficulties, 
novelties, or adventures connected therewith. 

Speaking generally, Monte Rosa consists of a long ridge 
running north and south. This is crossed by a ridge run- 
ning east and west from the Lyskamm to the Monte delle 


* There.is a rough though good sketch-map of the district in ‘ Boll. 
del C. A. I,’ vol. xii. p. 152. 
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Loccie. We should naturally expect the highest point of ~ 


the mountain to be placed at the intersection of these 
ridges. But no such thing; the Signal Kuppe occupies the 
post of resistance, whilst a northerly offshoot is elevated 
to the post of honour. Fair-minded mountaineers, we should 
have thought, would be desirous to set this kind of injustice 
to rights so far as in them lies. We should have expected 
that with a map before them, and open eyes, they would 
turn to the injured peak rather than to its insolent neigh- 
bour, flaunting for ever, away there to the north, its few 
hundred feet of superiority. But such has not been the 
case; climbers have gone for altitude, and presumably 
gotten what they wanted, and the Signal Kuppe has been 
left to enjoy its superb view to itself; for, of course, the Signal 
Kuppe has the finest view. The ridge connecting it with the 
Colle delle Loccie shuts off from the Héchste Spitze the 
striking plunge down to the Sesia glacier, and equally shuts 
off the Macugnaga valley from the Parrotspitze and more 
southerly peaks. To enjoy the eastward view in perfection, 
indeed, even the summit of the Signal Kuppe is not the best 
place, for there is a shoulder in the ridge descending to the 
Loccie which looks like the summit from the Macugnaga 
glacier, and this shoulder (the point of junction of the aréte 
coming from the Zumsteinspitze with that from the Colle delle 
Loccie) is readily accessible from the snow field between the 
Signal Kuppe and the Zumsteinspitze, and is the finest 
point of view, to my thinking, in the whole mass of Monte 
Rosa. 

But to return to our geography. Passing southwards 
from the Héchste Spitze the names of the successive peaks 
are as follows:—Zumsteinspitze, Signal Kuppe, Parrot- 
spitze, Ludwigshohe, Schwarzhorn, Balmenhorn (not exactly 
on the main ridge, but a little to the west of the watershed), 
Vincent Pyramid, and Punta Giordani. From the last- 
named summit two ridges divide, including between them 
the Embors glacier. The most directly southward of the two 
descends to the Colle d’Olen, the other, proceeding south- 
eastward, sinks to a Punta senza Nome, humps itself into 
the insignificant but far-seeing Punta Vittoria, and then 
leads away into the Bors valley. Any one of these peaks is 
accessible from the Colle d’Olen in a morning’s walk. 

The start for all of them is the same. Leaving the 
hotel, you go round the base of the Corno del Camoscio, over 
infernal piles of big stones (which it is intended some day 
to flatten out into a mule path) and then up the broad ridge 
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which leads to the Monte Oliveto, a rock something like the 
Riffelhorn, situated on the Colle delle Piscie. When just at 
the south base of the final peak of this rock, you descend by a 
well-marked path on the west face, cross this, and then again 
descend rapidly to the Colle, which is reached from the hotel in 
half an hour. Ascending the opposite ridge for five minutes, 
you come in sight of a wooden cross on the right, just below 
which, facing east, is the old hut known as Capanna Vincent. 
You follow the ridge five minutes more to a stone man on 
the top of a mound of rock studded with garnets. Just 
beyond, water pours over a little rock col, and this is the 
point where the glacier is entered and quitted in all ascents 
from the Colle d’Olen. In the descent it is an excellent 
place for a long final halt, commanding, as it does, a most 
glorious view—the Embors glacier in the foreground, the 
weird Tagliaferro and its companions beyond, and far away 
I know not what multitudes of distant lakes and thronging 
peaks. 

The Punta Vittoria is now within reach of the laziest. It 
is only necessary to follow the ridge for a few minutes and 
then descend on to the Embors glacier; or it may be de- 
scended on to from the Capanna Vincent by an old miners’ 
track. In half an hour the glacier is crossed, and the flat 
top of the mound of Victory won. The situation is magnifi- 
cent. The higher summits of Monte Rosa are at hand; a _ 
thousand feet or more down, at the foot of an astonishing 
precipice, lie the tortured ice-streams of the Piode and Sesia 
glaciers. 

On the Punta Vittoria you will probably be alone, but 
there are broken bottles there; on the Punta senza Nome 
there are none, and you may dream away as many hours of 
the summer's day as you please, with your back to every 
trace of civilisation, and before you the grandest precipices 
in the Alps. It is reached just in the same way as the Punta 
Vittoria, only you cross the Embors glacier a little higher 
up. You may climb to the summit from the left, which is 
very easy, or you may scramble, not without amusement, for 
some half-hour up the rock aréte on the right. 

The Punta Giordani was one of the first summits reached 
in the historical period, Dr. Pietro Giordani, of Alagna, 
having ascended it on the 23rd July 1801,* by what route is 
unknown. The peak, as has been stated, is the joining point 
of two southward-trending ridges; a third connects it with 


* ‘ Bollettino,’ 1870, p. 36, quoting from the ‘ Eccletico’ of Varallo. 
F 2 
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the Vincent Pyramid, and from this ridge the Indren glacier 
slopes away. The summit may be reached easily enough either 
from the Indren glacier or by the arétes. The aréte leading 
up from the Punta Vittoria was first made a route to the 
summit by Signor Farinetti, on September 13, 1872.* The 
way lies from the Punta senza Nome, up a rock aréte of no 
special difficulty. The ridge from the Colle delle Piscie was 
climbed on August 10, 1877, by Signori G. Calderini and 
V. Zoppetti.t They slept at the Capanna Gnifetti, which 
will presently be referred to. Starting thence, they crossed 
the Garstelet glacier to the top of the wall of rock which 
overlooks the Indren glacier; they descended this wall, 
crossed the glacier beyond, and so reached the aréte which 
led them easily to the top. No one, of course, would think 
of sleeping out for this ascent now that there is a hdtel on 
the Colle d’Olen. From the hétel to the top by either route 
should scarcely require more than 2} hours. 

The centre for the exploration of the upper part of the Lys 
glacier, the ascent of the Lyskamm and of the summits of 
Monte Rosa hereafter to be mentioned, is the hut known as 
Capanna Gnifetti. Not that there is any necessity to sleep 
there for these ascents (it is a cold and miserable shelter), 
but from it all ways diverge, and it is the point of junction 
for the routes from Gressoney and the Colled’Olen. The 
way to it is easily found. Entering the Indren glacier at 
the poimt previously indicated, you have on the opposite side 
of you a wall of rock, furrowed by couloirs, upon the top of 
which the Garstelet glacier lies. These couloirs it is just 
as well to avoid, especially as by doing so no time is lost. 
Accordingly the route lies round the left-hand end of the 
wall: first horizontally across a snow-slope, and then to the 
right in a northerly direction. Thus access is attained to 
the Garstelet glacier, which is, in fact, nothing but a narrow 
strip of snow lying upon the lower part of the south-west 
buttress of the Vincent Pyramid. The north side of the 
Garstelet glacier is defined by a long island of rock, rising 
into two summits with a col between. The Capanna Gni- 
fetti lies upon this island, just below the col, and at the east 
end of a patch of snow. Early in the year it is often buried 
under the snow. I found, when pressed for time, that one 
could reach the hut in 1} hrs. from the Colle d’Olen. 

The aforesaid south-west buttress of the Vincent Pyramid 


* ‘Boll.’ 1872-3, 318; see also vol. x. p. 503. 
t ‘Boll.,’ 1878, p. 189. 
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was the route I chose (August 14, 1884) for the ascent of 
the peak. Our intention was to go first to the hut, but as 
soon as we had entered on the Indren glacier we changed 
our minds, and made directly for the toot of the couloir 
most to the right in the wall of the rock referred to. In 
3h. we crossed the bergschrund and climbed on to the 
rocks on our right of the couloir. We mounted these in a 
diagonal direction towards the right for an hour, and then 
we found ourselves on the crest of the buttress-ridge. We 
followed this crest over some remarkable and steep slabs of 
very rough-textured rock, and so came to the point where 
the rock aréte changes into snow. This soon merges into 
the south face of the pyramid in a manner rare in mountain 
architecture. The remainder of the route lies up the steep 
south face across a bed of rocks, and then by a short gentle 
slope of snow to the top, which we reached in # hr. from 
the time we touched the aréte. We were early in a sunless 
day, and the south slope, which was of blue ice, was covered 
with the hardest snow. Others might find things very dif- 
ferent, and so be forced to spend hours where we spent 
minutes. For all I know this route may have been new. 
It certainly has not been recorded. Our whole time from 
the hdétel to the top was a little under 3 hrs. Signor 
Perazzi in 1882 * ascended perhaps by a similar way. He 
started from the hut and climbed straight up easy rocks 
(probably the west rock face) to the top in 14 hrs. When 
we first reached the buttress aréte and looked at this west. 
face, we noticed, trending across the rocks from left to right, 
a broad shelf of rock, just like a mule path. It seems to be 
a chamois track, but its direction is such as to be useless to 
mountaineers. 

The first ascent of this mountain was made on August 5, 
1819, by Nicolao Vincent of Gressoney.{ He mounted by 
the Indren glacier to the col between this peak and the 
Punta Giordani, and so followed that aréte to the top. The 
same route, with the variation that the Punta Giordani itself 
was first ascended, was taken by Signori Calderini and 
Zoppetti, under the impression that it was new.t{ 

The ordinary route to the top, by which we descended, goes 


* ‘Boll.,’ 1883, p. 163. 

+ For Vincent's route see an engraving of M. Rosa from the Roth- 
horn, at the end of Ludwig von Welden’s ‘Der Monte Rosa.’ (Wien, 
1824.) 

t ‘ Boll.,’ 1878, p. 139. 
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from the Capanna Gnifetti up the Lys glacier, passing under 
a splendid ice-wall at the west base of the Pyramid. When 
this is passed, the route bears round to the right between 
the Balmenhorn and Vincent’s peak,and then leads straight 
up the easy snow slopes of the north face to the top. Time 
from the hut 2 hrs. 

This brings us to the Balmenhorn, a peak often men- 
tioned, but seldom correctly identified. It is described and 
figured with all accuracy in the ‘ Bollettino,’ (1872-3, p. 
354; see also ‘S. A.C. Jahrb.’ vol. xi. p. 530). Studer iden- 
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THE BALMENHORN, FROM A SKETCH TAKEN BY THE WRITER ON THE TOP OF THE 
ROCKS OF THE CAPANNA GNIFETTI. 


tifies it with the Schwarzhorn of Ludwig von Welden, but he 
is in error.* It is Zumstein’s peak B; Von Welden left it 
nameless; the name was fixed to it by Schlagintweit. It is 
not on the main ridge of the mountain (that runs direct from 
the Schwarzhorn to the Vincent Pyramid) but is situated a 
little west of the watershed. It is visible from the rocks on 
which lies the Capanna Gnifetti, from the Grauhaupt, and 
Ayas, as well as from Turin. When Baron A. de Roth- 
schild and Marchese Marco Maglioni, on August 17, 1873,t 
were preparing to sleep out on some rocks (probably the 


* Von Welden says of it: ‘Die zweite Spitze ist bald hinter der 
ersten (Vincent Pyramid), eigentlich nur ein gegen Westen aussprin- 
gender Felsblock, den man nur von Vercelly etwas sieht, und wenn man 
oben auf dem letzten Plateau steht. Diesen Felsen hat Herr Zumstein 
mit B bezeichnet. Ich habe ihm weder Nummer noch einen Namen 
gegeben, und glaube ihn kaum hcoher als die Pyramide’ (loc. cit. p. 35). 
The Balmenhorn is the Peak 3, ‘ punta senza nome,’ of Gnifetti, ‘ Noz. 
Top. del M. R.’ (Novara, 1858), p. 74. 

fT ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. vi. p. 295; ‘Boll,’ 1874, p. 123. 
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Entdeckungsfels) at the top of the Lysjoch, their guide (Peter 
Knubel) and a porter went about an hour down the Lys 
glacier, and climbed a rock to see if that was a better place 
for pitching the tent. They concluded it was not, and so 
returned. Perhaps the rock in question was the Balmen- 
horn. Tschudi again knows something about the peak, for 
he says that it can be climbed ‘from the north, the Lysjoch 
side, up steep rocks; easier from the south.’ Whence this 
information is derived I do not know, probably from observa- 
tions taken by some one crossing the Lysjoch, but who did 
not ascend the peak. It is a ridge of rocks presenting a 
vertical wall to the N.W. and culminating at the N.E. end. 
The only point of attack for this wall from the north is 
where, in one place, it sinks to a snow col ona level with the 
surrounding névé. Once on the crest of the ridge, it is per- 
fectly easy. When we were descending the Vincent Pyramid 
we determined to go a little out of our way and take in the 
Balmenhorn too; so having reached the snow-field south of 
it, we walked in 10 mins. to the foot of the rocks, which are 
easy enough on this side, and climbed them in 5 mins. to 
the top. There was no stone man, a defect we remedied, 
but on the one hand there was the finest view of the Lys- 
kamm I ever saw, and on the other, a beautiful glimpse 
over the col between the Vincent Pyramid and the Schwarz- 
horn. It is to be hoped that Mr. Donkin will some day 
visit this upper portion of the Lys glacier, certainly one 
of the noblest regions of the Alps; when he does so, he 
will find no better point of view for the towering and fatal 
precipices of the Lyskamm than the craggy ridge of the 
Balmenhorn.* 

The first visit we pay to any grand scene of nature is 
always striking, but it is only after long and close acquaint- 
ance that its full grandeur and glory take lasting possession 
of us. Mindful of this fact, I was soon again at the Capanna 
Gnifetti one morning about the hour of sunrise. This day 
we wished to climb the Parrotspitze, the Ludwigshohe, and 


* ©6 Agosto, 1875. Ascensione al Balmenhorn (Monte Rosa), 
metri 4,156 eseguita dai signori Pedretti Andrea ed avvocato Giovanni 
Mariotti, della Sezione dell’ Enza. colle guide Welf, Zaccaria e Vicaire 
di Gressoney.’ (Alpinista ii. p. 179.) The Balmenhorn is usually quoted 
as 4,245 metres, that is to say, higher than the Vincent Pyramid, 
which it certainly is not. 4,156 métres seems to me about correct. 
To this account of what for the future must be considered the first 
recorded ascent of the Balmenhorn my attention has only just been 
directed. 
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the Schwarzhorn. We began by paying a visit to the 
Lysjoch (which was reached in 1} hour), and then worked 
our way back. In speaking of these mountains it will, how- 
ever, be well to take them in reverse order. 

The Schwarzhorn* was for a long time left untouched, 
because few climbers knew which it was, a mistake the 
less explicable when we consider that the peak stands on 
the main ridge between the Ludwigshéhe and the Vincent 
Pyramid, and is clearly visible from most of the well-known 
points of view. It was first trodden on August 18, 1873, by 
Baron A. de Rothschild and Marchese Marco Maglioni, who 
slept out for it, as we have said, on the Lysjoch. They 
ascended the peak from the north by the angle of rocks 
facing the Ludwigshohe; they descended by the south, and 
pronounced that the easier way. We knew of their expedi- 
tion, but had forgotten how they went. As we approached 
the mountain from the north it appeared to have a double 
summit, the left point being of rock, the right of snow. A 
very steep snow-slope leads to the col between these peaks ; 
on our left of it was a rib of rock which is the main ridge of 
Monte Rosa; on our right of it was another rock ridge, de- 
scending westwards. The snow slope was a way if the snow 
proved to be good, the rock rib on the left looked steep but 
possible ; the rocks on the right looked nasty. Luckily the 
snow was in splendid condition, so we cut steps up it to two 
or three little rock islands, and then mounted by them and 
the top part of the rocks on the left. The stone man set up 
by the first party is gone. The summit is of rock, not of 
snow as has been asserted. The ascent of the peak from the 
col between it and the Ludwigshéhe took 22 minutes, the 
descent one minute less, owing to the badness of the porter, 
who had to be let down like a sack. The scramble is the 
hardest offered by the southern peaks of Monte Rosa. The 
only fault I have to find with these southern peaks is that 
most of them have snow tops. The rocky top of the Schwarz- 
horn is no better, for it slants and is uncomfortable. At the 
north base of the tooth, however, just over the ridge and 
facing Italy, is a splendid set of ledges well sheltered and 
commanding a grand view. 


* This peak must not be confounded with another Schwarzhorn, 
which is supposed to be a point, 4,295 metres high, on the S.E. buttress 
of the Parrotspitze. No such point, however, exists, except in certain 
inaps. See sketch facing p. 532 in ‘S. A. C. Jahrb.’ vol. xi., where the 
point marked » is not more than 2,500 m. 
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Just at the foot of the Ludwigshéhe, on its south and north 
faces, there are also comfortable rocks commanding noble 
views. It was from those on the south that we ascended the 
peak. We had to cut steps in ice all the way, and when we 
reached the top we could not stand upon it, as it was formed 
of a rotten cornice. The ascent took us 25 minutes from the 
col between this peak and the Schwarzhorn, the descent a 
quarter of an hour. The first ascent, as everyone knows, 
was made by Ludwig von Welden on August 25, 1822. To 
judge from the track set down on his map, he ascended up 
the west side by zigzags. 

The Parrotspitze we climbed directly from the Lysjoch in 
three-quarters of an hour, the ascent lying first up snow 
slopes and then up the west aréte, which is of snow and 
becomes narrow and steep when it joins the aréte leading up 
from the Ludwigshohe. There is nowhere to sit down on 
the top, which isa pity, for the view is superb. We descended 
along the aréte till the slope eased off on the south side, and 
then we glissaded down to some sheltered rocks facing the 
Ludwigshéhe. Out of the freezing north wind and in the 
bright sunshine we spent one of the most delightful hours of 
my life. We were looking far over Italy and away to the distant 
Monte Viso on the one hand; on the other the eye skimmed 
the north face of the Lyskamm, and then leapt at one bound 
to the Matterhorn beyond. Round as far as the Weisshorn 
the guardians of Zermatt were visible in their immutable 
array. The Parrotspitze has likewise, I believe, been ascended 
from the Sesiajoch, the col between it and the Signal Kuppe, 
and for travellers coming from Zermatt that would probably 
be the most convenient way. It looks quite easy. It was 
first ascended on August 16, 1863, by Messrs. Macdonald, 
Grove, and Woodmass* by the route we took. The ascent of 
the peak direct from the Alagna side made by Sig. Calderini f 
was, to all intents, only a passage of the previously discovered 
Sesiajoch. 

The Signal Kuppet can only be reached from the Colle 
d’Olen by going right over the Lysjoch and descending a little 
on the other side, for the Lysjoch, strictly speaking, lies over 
the ridge connecting the Lyskamm with the Parrotspitze. The 
distance seems considerable, but with good snow we took 


* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 199. tT ‘ Boll.,’ 1875, p. 39. 

t Also called Punta Gnifetti, from Giovanni Gnifetti of Alagna, 
who made the first ascent, August 9, 1842; sce his ‘ Nozioni topo- 
grafiche.’ 
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only 4} hours in going from the hotel tothe top. The summit 
may, I believe, be reached by the S. aréte froin the Sesiajoch, 
but this probably takes more time than the way we went, 
which was the same as that taken by the early explorers. 
From the pass we descended slightly, circling round under the 
ice-cliffs of the Parrotspitze, and then ascending to the high 
plateau from which rise the Zumsteinspitze and the Signal 
Kuppe. On all sides we were surrounded by the most superb 


scenery. The Hochste Spitze was visible in unparalleled — 


grandeur from its foot buried under séracs to its hoary 
summit. The Grenz glacier bent away before us in puzzling 
intricacy of curvature and crevasse. In 1 hour we were at 
the base of our peak. We climbed without difficulty on to 
the broken rocks of its wide west ridge, and mounted them 
as by a staircase in 15 minutes to the top. Here at last we 
found a really comfortable resting place where we might have 
spent a few hours of delight had not the threatening clouds 
begun to close in round about us. Close to us, a little way 
along the ridge that descends to the Colle delle Loccie, was 
a remarkable tooth of rock, conspicuous from the Pile Alp 
and other points of view in the neighbourhood of Alagna. 
It has been climbed, for there is a stone man and a couple of 
poles on the top of it. Further on, along the same ridge, is 
the shoulder already referred to, which hides the true summit 
from the Macugnaga glacier. 


Our intention was to ascend the Zumsteinspitze before 


returning to the Colle d’Olen, so we descended rapidly to 
the snow plateau at its base. Here, however, the storm 
came down upon us with a writhing of wind and snow, so 
we turned and ran for the Lysjoch. We luckily got over it 
before we lost our way. Our after experience showed us 
that the golden rule for descending from that part in a fog 
is to keep continually to the left. 

Joseph Zumstein, of Gressoney, made the first ascent of 
the peak that bears his name on August 1, 1819.* His 
route lay up the south aréte from the above-mentioned 
plateau. The time now required for the ascent is about half 
an hour. He planted an iron cross on the summit, which we 
saw. The south-west face can likewise be mounted from 
the plateau direct to the top. 


* See ‘Boll, ix. 121, quoting from ‘Memorie della Regia Accad. 
delle Scienze di Torino,’ vol. xxv. anno 1820. See also S. W. King, 
‘Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps,’ London, 1858, p. 266, and 
‘Alpine Jeurnal,’ vol. v. p. 1386. Zumstein contributed an appendix to 
Von Welden’s work above referred to. 
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The following facts may not be without interest. The 
Signal Kuppe is visible from the Hornli, but not from the 
Gorner Grat. The Parrotspitze is visible from both. The 
Ludwigshéhe is invisible from the Hornli, but I think can 
be seen from the Gorner Grat. The top of the Signal 
Kuppe is invisible from the lower part of the Macugnaga 
glacier, and only comes into view close to the Colle delle 
Loccie. 

In the last century, and I know not how long before, there 
was a tradition in the Italian valleys, and especially at 
Gressoney, that a lost valley lay hidden in the heart of the 
Monte Rosa mountains.* It was fabled to be an earthly 
paradise, carpeted with richest meadows, watered by clearest 
streams, and shadowed by fruitful trees, but cut off on every 
side by impassable glaciers. Accordingly, in the year 1778 
(the story is told by De Saussure) seven men, led by 
Vincent, started away from Gressoney and ascended all the 
length of the Lys glacier to the tooth of rock at the foot of 
the Lyskamm aréte, and close to the lowest point, or false 
Lysjoch. They climbed to the summit of the little peak, 
and looked abroad towards the unknown valley of Zermatt, 
and they cried aloud that the tale they had been told was 
true, and the Lost Valley was found; so they called the 
name of the place Hntdeckungsfels.t I thought that I would 
like to follow in their footsteps and see what they saw. So 
we walked up the Lys glacier, and found and climbed the 
rock ; and the view that smote upon our eyes was one long 
to be remembered. From the Mischabelhorner to the Dent 
Blanche every peak stood in its place ; above was a lowering 
sky, below lay a shaggy mass of glacier. The Lyskamm, 
with its great aréte end on, shut us in on the left. Full in 
front rose the Hochste Spitze, and away round to the right 
all the summits of Monte Rosa, in their order, except the 
Nord End and the Punta Giordani. The little rock has 
been visited often enough, as it lies on the old route up the 
Lyskamm. It is well worth going to, for its own sake, by 
any traveller crossing the Lysjoch. 

In conclusion, I want to try and attract a few adventurous 
spirits to this district, even if the lovers of scenery hold 
aloof. I have only two baits to offer them. The lesser of 
these is, that I believe a quick walker, starting early from 


* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ vol. v. p. 136. 
{ They repeated the journey in 1779 and 1780, and ultimately dis- 
covered that the valley they saw was that of Zermatt. 
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the Colle d’Olen, might, if the snow were good, climb all the 
peaks from the Vincent Pyramid to the Zumsteinspitze in 
one day, and get down the same evening to the Riffel. The 
second bait is a new and very fine route from Alagna to 
the Signal Kuppe. The bivouac would have to be made on 
the rocks west of the Colle delle Loccie. Thence the ascent 
would lie up the main east aréte until it begins to steepen. 
Here it would be necessary to cross the south-east face 


almost horizontally by a snow slope and a snow shelf, and © 


then to ascend a couloir, at the top of which it would be 
possible to bear to the right and get back on to the main 
ridge at the shoulder so often mentioned above. Hence to 
the top there would be a choice of routes, though, of course, 
the most satisfactory would be to follow the east aréte. The 
only thing I don’t like in this route is the couloir, down 
which stones probably fall. By proxy I almost came to 
grief myself about here. The circumstance arose in this 
manner. One wet afternoon some time in the summer of 
1882 I was talking to Mr. Ellerman at Zermatt. He was 
thinking of making certain new ascents, and I, out of sheer 
lightness of heart, suggested that he should make the tour 
of Monte Rosa from the Riffel to Macugnaga in one day. I 
pointed out the perfectly practicable route on the model, said 
something about falling stones and avalanches, and went my 
way. To my horror, a few days afterwards, I heard that he 
had gone on the expedition, and it was with an intense feel- 
ing of relief that I saw him return safely, though by the skin 
of his teeth. He had climbed to the Sesiajoch from the 
Riffel, descended it for some distance towards the Sesia 
glacier, then crossed the face of the Signal Kuppe under 
open batteries of falling stones. He had reached the Loccie 
ridge in safety, crossed it at a point close to the Signal Kuppe 
aréte, and then descended the Macugnaga glacier part of the 
way in an avalanche.* Ihave no anxiety to lead my readers 
into like dangers, but I may say that the part of the face of 
the Signal Kuppe they would have to cross in the ascent I 
propose is free from stones ; in the short couloir there is risk, 
but there may be some rock rib near at hand which would 
afford a safe route. 

The subject of passes between the peaks of Monte Rosa 
once broached, it may be as well to refer to the others which 
have been made. The Sesiajoch (between the Parrotspitze 
and the Signal Kuppe) is well known. It has been crossed 


* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xi. p. 120. 
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in both directions several times, but is, of course, easier taken 
up from Alagna.* The Ippolita pass, or Piodejoch, dis- 
covered by Signor Prina, September 4, 1875, is apparently 
a more dangerous expedition.t The bad part is the final 
slope of rocks and ice leading from the upper level of the 
Piode glacier to the pass, a point on the south ridge of the 
Parrotspitze, about 60 métres higher than the Ludwigshohe. 
I have an impression that a party led by a first-rate guide 
might improve considerably on Signor Prina’s route. 


SCRAMBLES IN THE HasTERN GRAIANS. 
By George YELD. 


II. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, May 6, 1884.) 


O turn out on a rainy night with a somnolent native and 
flickering lantern to search for one’s guide,—such was 
my first expedition at Cogne in 1882. I had engaged by 
mistake an old Val Tournanche man, who had in the early 
Matterhorn days been a first-rate climber, but owing to an 
accident was now quite unfit for work. He had walked up 
with our party of four from Aimaville on a beautiful even- 
ing, but after we left Viéyes rain came on, and I had 
hurried forward to rouse the good people of the Hotel de 
la Grivola. When my friends arrived they, with the dis- 
interested volubility of the irresponsible, reported the guide 
as left behind—lost or drowned—and as it was within the 
range of possibility that he had met with a serious accident 
there was nothing for it but to turn out and look for him. 
Luckily we found him before we had gone far. I had asked 
my friend, M. Vernet, the excellent landlord of the Hotel 
du Mont Blanc at Aosta, to telegraph for Henri Séraphin 
from Cormayeur. He arrived the next day. 
On July 31 with the Rev. G. Trundle we made the first 
ascent of the Pointe de la Valettat (11,073 ft.) the peak 


* ¢ Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 49; vol. iv. p. 384; vol. v. p. 143, 367 
sq.; ‘ Boll.,’ 1875, p. 40, and 1876, p. 514. 

+ ‘ Boll.” 1875, p. 272; ‘S.A.C. Jahrb.,’ vol. xi. p. 534; ‘ Alpine 
Journal,’ vol. vil. p. 321. 

t{ On the new map the name Valetta is transferred to an inferior 
peak more to the north. 
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immediately to the north of the Péne Blanche or Patri 
(Punta Cisetta of new survey). The mountain is effective for 
its size, and its precipices on the Valeiglie side are imposing. 
We got down the upper part of the wall with ease, but 
found ourselves cut off by a sheer rock-face, and had to 
return to the summit ridge and descend by a col to the north 
of the peak. 


The next day ‘le vieux’ was paid off, and it was decided | 


that my friends should cross the Col de Bardoney to Ronco, 
whilst Séraphin and I sought the same place vid the Torre 
di Lavina (10,853). Great was the task my friends had to 
find a porter. Nearly the whole male population of Cogne 
was paraded before a man could be found willing to go for 
a reasonable price. Baker and I had a similar difficulty in 
1881 in getting a man to take a knapsack to Ceresole. It 
is strange that, though since the closing of the iron mines 
the Cogne peasant is so poor, he is so little inclined to 
accept the chance of earning a day’s good wages. One of 
the younger men who declined told Séraphin last year that 
he was sorry he had done so.. At last a man was found, 
but in the morning having had a bottle of wine given him 
at breakfast he was rendered altogether incapable and caused 
much annoyance and delay. 

When Séraphin and I reached the Col de Bardoney, 
having had to take shelter from the rain on our way, the 
Lavina was hidden in clouds, so we breakfasted and decided 
to give up the peak. But when we had descended some 
little distance the weather improved, so we made a long 
traverse to our left and eventually reached the summit 
without any difficulty whatever. The views we enjoyed, 
though somewhat narrowed by the clouds, were of ‘ incon- 
‘ ceivable perfection and changefulness.’ We went down to 
Ronco by the Val Campiglia, a delightful walk. At the first 
chalet (Rancio) we saw the biggest dog I have ever come 
across in the Alps, a splendid creature, with a chest as 
" massive as a rock and voice to match. The bottom of the 
valley had been ravaged by the torrent, owing to a terrific 
storm in the early summer, and presented a sad spectacle 
of the tremendous destructive force of even a small stream. 
In some places we had to walk in the bed of the torrent, 
the track having been utterly swept away. A peasant at 
Campiglia told us that four hours’ rain had caused all the 
destruction. After the morning’s mist and rain, the balmy 
evening air as we drew near to Ronco was delightful. We 
found very fair quarters at the inn kept by Carlo Ferraris. 
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My friends did not arrive till very late owing to troubles 
with their porter. 

Ronco is one of the most beautiful places I have ever 
seen. Forest and cornplot, river and meadow, picturesque 
hamlet and bold rock pinnacles, make up a charming picture. 
We spent a pleasant day of idleness on the 3rd, and on the 
4th Séraphin and I[ started for the Punta Lazin, leaving our 
_ friends to seek Ceresole by way of Ponte. As we left Ronco 
there was the same undefined fragrance in the air as we had 
noticed on the evening of our arrival, and it added largely 
to our enjoyment of the scenery. Our route led us up the 
Val Lazin which we entered (after passing the convent) by a 
steep path, leading past a lovely little stream with cascades 
above a hazel copse. We passed a chalet or two. At one 
the shepherd was very friendly in his offer of refreshments, 
indeed the disinterested hospitality of the shepherds and 
herdsmen is one of the charms of these out-of-the-way 
valleys. We continued to keep to the right, passed a lake, 
and gaining at last a very easy crest walked up to its highest 
point, the Moncimour (10,030 ft.) of the New Survey as far 
as I can understand, for I must sorrowfully admit that the 
topography of the south side of the Eastern Graians between 
the Ciardonei and Noaschetta Glaciers is still comparatively 
a mystery to me. 

After a meal of a pleasanter type than usual, as we had 
pears and excellent peaches, which had been brought up 
from Ponte to Ronco the previous evening, I left Séraphin 
to repose and began to examine the view. Its great feature 
was the noble outline of the Tour St. Pierre; but its chief 
charm was the great plain with the Viso and the Maritime 
Alps, the loveliest of blues with pink clouds over them; 
indeed, of all the beautiful days, and I could count many, I 
have enjoyed in the Graians, this was perhaps the most 
beautiful. There was in the air an incomparable softness, 
and in the sky and slowly floating clouds an exquisite tender- 
ness of colouring, which had all the subtle delicacy of a 
spring flower. Truly the Italian sun is a mighty ‘ inventor 
of harmonies.’ As for the view across the plain, it is one 
of those memories which kindle again and again one’s 
enthusiasm for these mountains. 

An hour and three-quarters passed all too soon and it was 
time to go, so we descended along the crest and then over 
abominable ‘roches moutonnées,’ of which we had had quite 
enough in the Val Lazin, into the wild Val d’Hugio. ‘ Trés 
‘sauvage avec beaucoup des pierres,’ to quote Séraphin’s 
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description. The walk was monotonous, but when we 
reached the hamlet which is perched at a great height above 
the Val d’Orco it became more interesting. Séraphin, whose 
handsome face and ability to converse in all manner of 
patois always ensure him a favourable reception from the 
mountain maidens, inquired for the straightest track for the 
valley. A handsome girl with sparkling eyes came with us 
a little distance in order to point out where we were to go, 
jumping blithely over the stones with shoeless feet. The 
valley was farther off than it looked, but the latter part of 
the descent through chestnut trees was agreeable enough. 
When we got to the road a reference to our watches, and 
the answers of a peasant as to the distance to Noasca, de- 
cided us to turn to Locana. Nowhere do streams seem so 
coul, nowhere does water foam with so enticing a sound, as 
in the Val d’Orco, because nowhere is one hotter after a 
day’s march, but in the absence of towels I restrained my- 
self. We spent the night at the ‘Tre Pernici,’ where I 
found fair entertainment and a clean bed, though the ex- 
terior and the entrance prophesied utter woe. There is 
quite a comfortable verandah on the side of the house away 
from the street, covered with vines. On the morrow we 
walked up to Ceresole and rejoined our friends. 

Pleasant as I have always found the Stabilimento, this 
year it was unusually so. We soon became great friends 
with the Italian visitors, and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. 
On August 7, the Rev. G. Trundle and Blanchetti joined us 
in an attempt on the Levannetta (11,279 ft.). Starting from 
Ceresole is always associated in my mind with bright star- 
light, and this morning was no exception. We climbed the 
mountain mainly by its eastern aréte in charming weather, 
and were gratified to find that our ascent was, as we had 
expected, the first. The climb is much easier than the look 
of the peak would lead one to anticipate. The topis ahuge 
rock cleft in twain, which Blanchetti mounted with compa~ 
rative ease followed by Séraphin; Trundle and I came after, 
with the help of the rope and a good deal of miscellaneous 
hauling. The glacier on the French side seemed within 
a stone’s throw, and the view was good, though of course 
not equal to that from the Eastern or Centra] Levannas. 
The guides at lunch amused us with an account of the dismal 
fate which had been prophesied for us, especially for me. 
We had had an impromptu dance the previous evening, the 
trumpeters of an Alpine company supplying the music, and 
had not broken up till eleven. We had been roused at 12.30 
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(Séraphin stayed up to make sure that breakfast was ready 
for us), and it had been decided that dancing at night 
and climbing in the morning were incompatible. We were 
amused to find ourselves supporting the mad character of 
the wandering Englishman. We slightly varied our route 
in the descent, and thus came upon the only troublesome 
place of the day. Trundle and I were on a sloping rock 
resembling a house-roof, Séraphin was on the chimney above, 
and Blanchetti on the wall below, seeking to find a way 
down. The difficulty consisted in the fact that when we 
had let go of the roof we had to change our direction, and, 
after one step on the wall, to turn to another wall on our 
right. Luckily a hole was found in which the axes could 
be stuck and time saved. The place was not really difficult, 
and was the only one which gave us any trouble, though the 
loose stones immediately under the rocks of the summit had 
annoyed us considerably. 

My friends left by the Col de la Croix de Nivolet, and as 
one of the party was unwell they took two mules, one for 
riding and one for the baggage. But dire were the troubles 
which befell them. First the baggage mule kicked out in 
such style that he was allowed by the owner to travel at his 
own pace and pleasure. Fired by this vicious example, the 
other brute became unmanageable. Then the one muleteer 
became trés malade, and lay on his stomach by the track- 
side for a quarter of an hour at atime. Finally, exhorta- 
tions and threats notwithstanding, the party did not reach 
Villeneuve till late in the afternoon after starting at 11.30 
the previous evening. 

One day after my friends had gone I accompanied an 
officer and company of soldiers in a visit to the Colle della 
Piccola. The pace for the first half-hour was tremendous, 
but afterwards the walk was most enjoyable. We climbed 
to the notch behind a conspicuous snowslope nearer the 
Levanna Orientale than the actual Col, and then worked 
round to the Piccola on the Forno side. The men seemed 
full of spirits, and walked remarkably well. On the way 
one of them caught a bird, and at a chdlet which we passed 
there was an amusing sight—five men eating their bread- 
and-milk out of the same pot. The slope on the Forno side 
was blue with forget-me-nots, and great were the bouquets 
carried down to the Stabilimento. 

On another morning there was a sham fight, the attack- 
ing force coming from the direction of the Col di Galisia, 
while the defenders took post near the church (some distance 
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above the Stabilimento). The sight was picturesque, as may 
vasily be imagined. The angry puffs of smoke from be- 
tween the pines and the walls of the hamlet immediately 
under the church, and the continually changing movements 
of the defenders made the mimic battle vivid enough. The 
assailants having carried the church wall, near which the 
ladies and the rest of us were standing, peace was declared, 
and we adjourned to breakfast. 

As a proof of the warm kindness of my Italian friends, 
I mention the following incident. I did not like my room 
and told the landlord I wished to change it, but that he was 
not to remove anything till a new room had been approved. 
On coming in early one morning I found my walls plenti- 
fully adorned with lady’s garments, and my goods trans- 
ferred to the worst room in the old house—one above the 
kitchen which the heat and fumes of cooking below make a 
sort of culinary furnace, wherein if a man abide all night 
‘sudor fluit undique rivis.2 The news quickly became 
known. My friends rose in indignation. The ‘ director’ 
collapsed. I found myself installed in the best room in the 
house. 

The weather defeated us when we had got as far as the 
Glacier del Broglio in an attempt on the Charforon,* and as 
Séraphin was obliged to leave me and I had never visited 
the lower part of Val d’Aoste, I went down to Courgné 
(where the Corona Grossa can be recommended) with a party 
of my Italian friends, thence drove to Ivrea in the cool of 
a summer night, and took the diligence the next morning to 
Aosta. 

On the evening of August 6, 1883, Séraphin and I 
reached the hamlet of Vieyés from Villeneuve, a walk which 
led us across the Pont d’Ael, which possesses in the view 
it commands one of the glories of the Graians. The torrent 
roars 490 ft. below between rock-walls green with ferns 
and parasitic plants, and overhung by limes whose sweet 
blossoms scented the air; the Grivola towers 10,000 ft. 
above with pine woods, bare cliffs, ice and snow revealed in 
full splendour. After engaging Ottavo Bougiot, a likely- 
looking native, as our porter for the next day we retired to— 
unrest complete and uncompromising. The next day we 
ascended the Noumenon (11,443 ft.), a particularly stately 


* The Charforon was ascended by Messrs. T. H. Carson and H. A. 
Beachcroft, with Frangois Devouassoud of Chamonix, on August 18, 
1883. (Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 369.) 
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secondary peak on the north of the Grivola. The scenery is 
charming; waterfall, forest rich in Linnea borealis, and 
above all the Grivola, often disclosed from base to summit, 
beguile the way, and though the ascent offers no difficulty, 
the prospect from the top would be ample reward for a hard 
day’s work. 

In the narrow chimney immediately under the summit, a 
sudden gust of wind, the forerunner of a snowstorm, car- 
ried away my hat, and with it my pleasure in the fine eagle’s 
feather which Séraphin offered me on the top of the last 
rock. 

We began our descent in the snowstorm, and for some 
time huge rocks and pinnacles looming in the snow 
spray were all we could see. The storm, however, soon 
passed away, and we found ourselves to the right of the 
great mural precipice of red rock, perfectly sheer, which is 
the most striking part of the Noumenon. Ottavo Bougiot 
showed such interest in the work, and moreover, climbed with 
such ease that he was allowed to go first. More than once 
we were brought to a standstill, and I began to suspect that 
a return to the summit would be necessary. I have a lively 
recollection of sitting on a ledge with Séraphin in full view 
of the before-mentioned red wall, and a gully worn smooth 
by stones and apparently furnished with hold neither for 
hand nor foot, which Séraphin had with difficulty dissuaded 
Bougiot from trying. Here we enacted the part of what a 
modern bard has called ‘ precipice ponderers,’ till Bougiot 
returned with the news that he had found away. His climb- 
ing did him great credit, for the way was by no means easy 
to find, and though perhaps the descent ought not nowadays 
to be called difficult, it certainly was not the easy work 
of the ascent. At last we reached the place where Baker 
and I had encamped in 1881, seeing dimly in front of us a 
large herd of bouquetins, and after a long walk which in 
the morning is beautiful, but in the gathering darkness pre- 
sented the usual series of temper-trying pitfalls, got back to 
Vieyés. 

T declined the honour of a bed and joined Séraphin in 
the hayloft, which was much less disagreeable, though the 
ventilation was too complete for comfort. Next morning by 
a little after seven we were rewarded by a good breakfast 
at Cogne. The first thing to be done was to get a hat, so 
Séraphin was despatched to the general store, which was 
found to have but one in stock. This luckily fitted me, and 
at a cost of 4 fr. 30 c. lasted the rest of the campaign. 
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It is certainly strange that long as Cogne has been 
favourably known as a mountaineering centre, no body of 
guides has sprung up to meet the demand for their services. 
After some trouble we discovered a soldier, who had served 
his time, by name Joseph Jeantet, of Epinel, who on ex- 
amination turned out to have made several expeditions 
among his own mountains (including the passage of the Col 
Chamonin). He was eager to qualify as a guide, so I en- 
gaged him. As the weather was threatening our first: ex- 
pedition was to the chalets of Bardoney, where the chief 
herdsman was very hospitable. 

The peaks and passes between the Col de Bardoney and 
the Ondezana had long puzzled me. They are, I believe, 
with the exception of the Punta Sengie first ascended by 
Messrs. Freshfield and Tucker in 1876,* quite unknown to 
English mountaineers. According to the new survey the 
peaks in order from the Col de Bardoney are :— 

1. The Punta Rol. 

2. The Punta Forches. 

3. A nameless peak the highest of the group. 

4. A minor hump. 

5. The Punta Sengie.f 

We ascended the Punta Rol without putting on the rope, 
then roped and descended to the glacier a little to the right 
of the opening between peaks 1 and 2. We then remounted 
to the Col, which had a model bergschrund with a dainty 
snow bridge. 

This pass if nameless may well be named Col de la 
Muraille Rouge, from the great red precipice of the Punta 
Rol, which is similar to the one before mentioned on the 
Noumenon. On the Forzo side there is a steep snow-couloir 
the lower part of which we made use of later in the day. 
We then ascended No. 2 and regained our morning’s route 
west of the Col de Bardoney, keeping on the Forzo side. 
The view from No. 2 revealed a good deal, and my recol- 
lections do not altogether coincide with the New Survey; 
the peak falls away in a rock ridge to the Valeiglie side. 
Part of the valley above Cogne with Champlong and the 
river was distinctly seen. And when near Lilaz on our way 
home we were able to recognise our peak and part of our 
route. 


* © Alpine Journal,’ vol. viii. pp. 104, 800-315. 

ft On Dr. Baretti’s map 1 does not appear; 2 is La Grande Arolle; 
3 and 4 are styled Les Forches il Fuso ed il Monte Veso di Forzo; 
5 is the Punta Sengie. 
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_ The night of the 13th was passed at the chalet de 
PHerbetet. On our way up we met a good-natured herb 
collector heavily laden with flowers for the manufacture of 
liqueurs. The chalet had all the look of an old friend—it was 
my third visit to it—and the air was pleasantly warm, so 
warm indeed that fears as to the weather intruded them- 
selves. During the night the thunder of avalanches was 
frequently heard, but in the morning the sun broke slowly 
in splendour between two great bastions of cloud, the prelude 
to a perfect day. 

I had congratulated myself on having planned an expe- 
dition, which whilst new should be at the same time short, 
but I had miscalculated. We crossed the eastern ridge of 
the Herbetet to the beautiful Dzasset glacier, and keeping 
near to the savage cliffs of the same mountain, after turning 
to the left passed the Col Bonney and Punta Budden, and 
scrambled with ease to a narrow window in the ridge which 
forms the barrier between the Valnontey and Val Savaranche. 
I venture to call this pass the Fenétre de Dzasset, a name 
which suggested itself as the most suitable, when later on in 
the month we were on the Croix d’Aroletta. Much recog- 
nition of old friends followed, and after a meal we turned to 
descend. 

A few steps sufficed to show that our work was now to be 
of a different character. The rocks in themselves were not 
difficult, they gave good hold for the most part, but they 
were glazed with ice. A straight descent was not feasible, 
so we had to work first to the right, then to the left, and 
then again to the right, rounding several sloping ledges with 
nasty corners where ‘ attention’ was the word. The worst 
part did not last long, and we then found ourselves on a 
sort of aréte runuing down from the Punta Budden. By 
this we descended for some time, and then again kept to 
the right over rotten rocks where traces of falling stones 
were discernible. We did not however see any fall, and I 
should add that, as there were great rocks which offered 
safe refuges at frequent intervals, I do not believe that we 
incurred any serious risk. We crossed the bergschrund with 
ease. On the way down we had enjoyed very fine views of 
the Maurienne and Dauphiné peaks as well as of the nearer 
ranges. | 

We then turned our faces to the north, left on our right 
the Col Bonney, and reached the ridge which forms the 
boundary of the Montandayné Glacier. A huge bank of 
snow was piled up against the rock-wall, and a startling 
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view revealed itself on the farther side. A snow-slope steep 
enough to be called a precipice stopped the way, so we 
had to face westwards, and then work down the side of a 
tremendous snow mamelon. The snow scenery of this 
glacier—Gran Neiron of the New Survey—was superb. 
When we had got to the level of the glacier we turned to 
the east, to what Jeantet was positive was the Col de 
PHerbetet. The rocks on our left as we mounted furnished 
a home to many tiny Alpine plants, but I failed to notice 
anything very rare. When we reached the top the view 
revealed to us that the rocks under our feet formed a ridge 
of the Herbetet, and that to reach the Col of the same name 
another bay of glacier must be traversed. But the place 
was beautiful, for hardly a speck broke the exceeding white- 
ness of the snow. Jeantet was allowed to lead, and had 
an opportunity of trying his portentous weapon. A halberd 
seems ‘de rigueur’ at Cogne in anyone with guiding pre- 
tensions. 

When we reached the Col de ’Herbetet and a meal was 
in progress, we suddenly became witnesses of one of the 
prettiest sights I have ever beheld. Itis one of the great 
charms of the Graians that you so often come upon bou- 
. quetin and chamois, but now we were to see, at compara- 
tively close quarters, a herd of forty chamois (I counted 
them) go through a perfect series of autumn mancuvres at 
our feet. They first mounted at right angles to our track 
with a guide thrown out well in advance. When he was 
within perhaps ten yards of our footsteps he turned tail, 
and the whole company went at full speed down the glacier. 
Again and again the chamois returned, sometimes in one 
direction sometimes in another, several kids moving with 
the same graceful ease as their full-grown companions. At 
last the whole body charged straight up to where we were 
sitting, and the leader was within a stone’s throw of us (we 
were partially concealed and quite still), when some pieces 
of ice, set in motion by the sun swept the slope, and the 
whole herd hurriedly retired to distant rocks. This expe- 
dition is very interesting from an orographical standpoint, 
and affords much fine scenery. Cogne was regained by the 
ordinary route. 

We now crossed over the Roise des Banques to Ronco. 
This walk is the most delightful with which [am acquainted 
and perfectly easy, while the lover of flowers may gather on 
his way such plants as Ozylropis Gaudoni, Ranunculus rute- 
folius, Lloydia serotina, Primula pedemontana and Erytri- 
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chium nanum. The ridge overlooking the Val Campiglia 
was jewelled with the lovely little blossoms of the last- 
named, and near the summit I found a fine tuft of Campanula 
cenisia. 'The day was perfect, 


The blue heavens were bare, 
Stript to their depths by the awakening north. 


I can but hint at all the glories of mountain peak, plain, 
and river. The roofs of Ivrea seemed close under us. We 
could distinctly see the wide streams of the Dora Baltea 
below it, and trace the smoke of trains in the great plain to 
the south. On the ridge near the Colle della Balma we 
parted with Jeantet, for whom let me say a good word, who 
returned to Cogne, whilst we went down to Val Campiglia. 
We descended nearly to the chapel of San Besso, indulged 
in a luxurious halt, and then went on to Ronco. The next 
day we descended in the early morning to Ponte—a walk 
delightful in every respect, except the pavement of the road 
in steep places. We then drove up to Lilaz and walked on 
to Ceresole. Here we found a new inn, the Albergo della 
Levanna, but passed on notwithstanding the blandishments 
of the ‘padrone’ to the old Stabilimento. I confess my 
first question was ‘ Have you got last year’s cook?’ ‘No,’ 
said the waiter with enthusiasm, and as experience after- 
wards proved veracity, ‘ but we have a better.’ 

The next day I had the pleasure of seeing Messrs. Beach- 
croft and Carson. I had hoped also to have met my friend, 
Mr. Coolidge, but unhappily I was two days behind the time 

agreed upon, and he had already returned to Bonneval over 
the Levanna Centrale. 

I had come to Ceresole in hopes of finding Blanchetti, 
and making an assault, on the Tour St. Pierre. In default of 
this Séraphin and I ascended the Tresenta, a long expe- 
dition. The day was beautiful but very hot, in fact, our 
passage of the slopes of the Ciamoseretto Glacier under the 
Chartoron was made in as powerful a sun as I ever remember 
in the Alps. When we had crossed the bergschrund and 
reached the east end of the ridge over which lies the Col du 
Mont Corvé, Séraphin was in favour of descending to the 
glacier of the same name and then remounting, as the rocks 
in front of us did not please him. Against this proposal I 
protested with all the energy the heat had left me; the 
rocks looked passable, and what is worse than going down 

~ to clinb up again? With all the eloquence of indifferent 
French, I expatiated on the character of the rocks as shown 
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by comparison with what we could see closely, and Séraphin 
after a short exploration said, to my great relief, ‘Monsieur 
‘is right; we can cross.’ The rest of the ascent was very 
easy with the exception of one or two steps on the rocks, 
before we reached the face of the mountain where the snow 
had melted and re-frozen. 

From the summit we enjoyed a view glorious in splendour, 
and particularly interesting orographically as the basin of 
the Noaschetta Glacier, with the Grand Paradis and the 
Pointe de Ceresole, was perfectly seen. We went down very 
nearly to the Col du Grand Paradis, and then, after tra- 
versing the Noaschetta and Goj Glaciers ([ being allowed 
to lead and to go pretty much where I pleased, one of the 
delights of a second-rate expedition), descended by a narrow 
gap which I have ventured to call the Bochetta del Goj to 
the Val Ciamoseretto. A thick misi came upon us when we 
had just crossed the Bochetta and caused a good deal of 
trouble, but Séraphin found a way with much judgment, 
and thanks to a friendly snow-couloir, we were not very long 
in getting to the valley. The view of the séracs of the 
Ciamoseretto Glacier above the bare and dripping cliffs, 
with the Charforon and Tresenta towering up massive and 
majestic on either hand, was very fine, enhanced by the 
drifting mist-waves, which were now no longer a trouble to 
us. We returned to Ceresole by descending the Val Ciamo- 
seretto, rounding the mountain to our right, and regaining 
the Vallone del Roc. 

To anyone who thinks of visiting Cogne I would repeat 
what has been said before: take your guides with you. 
There are no chains, no huts, no tourists. The mountains 
in fact are your own. The Italians, whether mountaineers 
or not, whom you have the good fortune to meet will receive 
you in the spirit of good fellowship. In a word, the district 
is still but comparatively little visited notwithstanding its 
‘superb ice scenery.’ But doubtless, when the railway 
reaches Aosta, no distant date, Cogne will develope on a 
small scale many of the characteristics of the modern tourist 
emporium. 
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ITINERARY OF A TOUR IN THE CENTRAL CAUCASUS. 


By Maurice pe Décuy. 


HE following Itinerary shortly indicates the route fol- 
lowed on my journey. My first aim being to see as 
much as possible of the scenery along the great chain for 
photographic purposes, I resolved to connect the two parts 
of the high route between the valleys of the Uruch and the 
Baksan traversed by the first mountain explorers of the 
Caucasus, Messrs. Freshfield, Moore, and Tucker, in 1868, 
and Messrs. Gardiner, Grove, Moore, and Walker in 1874; 
and to add to it the untraversed link between the Ardon 
valley and the Uruch. Of mountain ascents we proposed 
in the first place to ascend Elbruz, the culminating point, 
and to try Adai-Choch and Kotchtantau. From the Baksan 
valley we intended to cross to the south of the great chain 
by a glacier pass pew to travellers, investigate closely 
Uschba, the Caucasian Matterhorn, and close our journey 
with a visit to Independent Suanetia. Photographic work 
was one of our principal objects, the landscapes of the Cen- 
tral Caucasus being almost a virgin field for the photo- 
grapher. Favoured with fine weather during the first part 
of our journey, we completed the high-level route from the 
Ardon valley to the Baksan, and attacking at once Adai- 
Choch, succeeded in the ascent. Near the base of Kotch- 
tantau the weather changed suddenly, and anxious not to 
lose Elbruz, being rather late in the season, we hurried on. 
After the ascent of Elbruz we crossed over to Suanetia and 
gained the impression that Uschba is a possible mountain. 
But snow fell for days and days till the bottom of the valley 
and all the mountains appeared closed for the year, as in 
some seasons in Switzerland when at the end of August snow 
comes down into the valleys and all high work is over. 
Everyone in the Caucasus told us that the season was ex- 
ceptionally adverse. I agree with Mr. Freshfield that Tau 
Tetnuld will be a comparatively easy snow ascent; the true 
point of attack-is from the south, from the Adisch glacier. 
The favourable season for mountaineering in the Caucasus 
begins rather earlier than in the Alps; at all events, a 
journey should begin at the end of June, and although there 
is a prevalent opinion that September must from the more 
southern position of the Caucasus be generally a splendid 
month, it appears that it is rather late for high work. 
Nothing has changed since the visits of the two expeditions 
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in 1868 and in 1874, all the difficulties about horses and 
porters, and food, and the disregard of time, are still the same. 
Official recommendations from the Russian Government 
should be asked for, and are given in the most liberal and kind 
manner. It will always be extremely difficult to procure a 
competent interpreter, speaking the three principal languages 
of the mountain tribes—the Ossetian, Turko-Tartar, and 
Suanetian, as well as the Russian and some other European 
language. Some knowledge of Russian will for that reason 
be found very useful. 

For a prolonged journey and in bad weather a Whymper 
tent is almost indispensable; for high work sleeping bags. 
We encamped for thirty nights, sleeping in our tent; and 
besides our cooking apparatus, some of the preserved pro- 
visions we took with us were of great use. In general, apart 
from the great ascents, the journey differs widely from an 
Alpine tour, and offers both the enjoyments and the diffi- 
culties of an expedition in far countries beyond European 
civilisation. This must be remembered by the mountaineer 
desirous to try the magnificent peaks of the Caucasus, and 
should influence him particularly in the choice of his guides. 
It is preferable to make Tiflis the starting point, for all aid 
is procurable there. 

I was accompanied by Alexander Burgener as leading 
guide, and a young man named Peter Joseph Ruppen, from 
Saas, who acted as a second. In the ascents of Adai-Choch 
and Elbruz both worked well, and Burgener as the leading 
man showed his excellent powers on rock and ice, and that 
endurance which ensures victory. 

From the Ardon valley to Balkaria the journey was en- 
tirely made on foot. 


July 12-19, 1884. We left Odessa by steamer for Kertch, 
stopping en route at Sevastopol and Yalta. At 
Kertch we changed steamer and reached Taganrog 
by the Sea of Azow; from Taganrog we gained, 
by rail, Wladikafkas vid Rostow. 

» 20. Carriage road from Wladikafkas vid Archonskaja 
and Ardonskaja, involving a great detour, to Alagir. 
Fine views of the whole chain. 

» 21. From Alagir to Nicolaiin the Ardon valley. Partly 
road for small carriages. 

» 22. From Nicolai to the Cai valley, which opens in a 
westerly direction. Bivouac at the foot of the 
glacier ; Adai-Choch invisible. 


July 23. 


2d. 
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Left camp at 7 a.m. On the slopes along the 
glacier; three hours later on the glacier, mag- 
nificent scenery. The upper part of the glacier much 
crevassed. To force our way through the séracs 
involved most difficult and dangerous work. All our 
efforts to leave the séracs and to mount by the rocky 
sides of the glacier proved impossible, and we had 
to retrace our steps and to make our way through 
the séracs. Adai-Choch appeared as a snow peak 
with two principal summits, the highest a sharp ice 
needle, overtopping all the neighbourhood. We 
reached at 5.45 P.M. an icy promontory, on the top 
of which we discovered some rocks. We found 
very little space to lie down; melted some snow 
for a single cup of tea; height about 11,000 to 
11,500 feet; very cold. In the night storm and 
snowy rain. 

We started at 5.30 a.m., weather clearing up. Adai- 
Choch far and high. Mounted to the crest of 
our promontory, followed it and climbed a long 
snow couloir to the top of a mountain-wall lying 
in front of our mountain. Adai-Choch showed as 
two distinct peaks, the nearer and higher a sharp 
ice needle. We attacked the aréte, which we now 
followed during the whole ascent. Snow in per- 
fect order. Weather clear but cold. The work 
much resembles the ascent of the Weisshorn, only 
the rocky obstacles on the aréte, towers which we 
had to mount or go round, are more difficult. 
The aréte mostly very sharp—sometimes corniched. 
In such places we had steps to cut, but no hard ice. 
We pushed forward, as the weather threatened 
again, and stopped only a few minutes on a first 
summit at noon. We reached the highest summit, 
15,244 feet A R.M. (Russian five-verst map), perhaps 
rather more, at 1.30 p.m. Fine view of the moun- 
tain groups towards Kasbek and down to the green 
meadowlands on the south. We left after a halt of 
15 minutes and arrived at our sleeping-place at 
7 P.M. Found all our things wet; nothing to eat. 
In the night rain and snow with intense cold. Peter 
very ill from cold and fatigue. 

Left in the morning. No possibility to again nake 
our way through the séracs, storm and ram had 
broken down the snow bridges we had used. For 
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hours we found no way down. We had to cross, 
before descending, over to the next glacier on the 
left, and by it we regained the main glacier below 
the séracs. Left the glacier again at about 2 p.m. 
Found our porters with the provisions. Arrived at 
the camp at 6 P.M. in rain. 

From camp down to Nicolai. 

From Nicolai to Sadon; here is a mine. Sunday 
and some church féte of the mine labourers. In- 
vited to stop there. Ossete dances. 

Left Sadon at 8 a.m. Delay with luggage horses ; 
no bread ready. Through a monotonous valley. 
Top of the col 12.15 p.m. Fine views eastwards on 
the ascent, on the top overclouded. 

Arrived at Kamunta, the highest village in the 
Congut valley, the eastern branch of the Uruch, at 
3.30 P.M. Opposite a glacier landscape, in the 
corner Adai-Choch visible. 

Left Kamunta 9.30 a.m., no horses or porters 
forthcoming sooner. Steep and very hot ascent. 
First height 11.380 a.m. Magnificent views in the 
Skatykom valley. Over stones and snow to the 
col 4.30 p.m. View of the mountains of the Uruch 
valley. At 7 p.m. reached cainp above Gular. 

Left camp at 7 a.m. Down to Zenaga; splendid 
view of the Karagam glacier. Over a low hill 
to the Uruch valley and to Styr Digor, about three 
hours. Very hot. Leaving Styr Digor at 4.30 p.m. 
we bivouacked, after wandering through splendid 
gorges, at 7.30 P.M. 

Left camp at 6 a.m., 24 hours later were at the foot 
of the mountain wall. The path exceedingly diffi- 
cult for our luggage horses. One of the animals 
fell. We had to carry our luggage and to cut a 
path through the snow for the horses. It is about 
24 hours’ ascent to reach the first col. Farther on 
a second and higher col. The snow being too soft 
for the horses, we had to camp on the small level 
plain between the two cols, about 9,000 feet; the 
surrounding scenery very grand. 


August 1. Left camp 6.10 a.m., reached col of Stulevesk 


8.50 a.m. Horses came much later; luggage had 
to be carried over some places. The view towards 
Balkar of the mountain range of Kotchtantau and 
Dychtau, is of the utmost imaginable grandeur. 
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The outline of those mountains in Mr. Freshfield’s 
‘Caucasus,’ represents very carefully their appear- 
ance. Kotchtantau looks very formidable, the true 
king over the other mountains. Once on the col 
at its right (north) base, with much step cutting 
and ample time, success could probably be gained. 
We thought it advisable to try to reach this col 
from the other, the Besingee, side. Leaving the 
col at 10 30 a.m., we arrived at the entrance of 
the Dychsu gorge at 7.15 p.m. The scenery is 
throughout very fine and varied. Near the camp 
is a cattle guard- house (Karaul). 


August 2. We entered the Dychsu gorge on the wrong side; 


without path we forced our way through thick 
wood, over rocks and pretty difficult chimneys for 
many hours. One of our party unwilling to give © 
in: at the end we were cut off; impossible to go a 
step further, so with a view from a projecting rock 
of the inner scenery beyond the gorge, we had to 
return. We moved our camp 14 hour down the 
valley. 


3. Left camp only at 8 a.m.; the horses said to 


be stolen, but afterwards found: a pretext to gain 
payment of a whole day. Hot path down to 
Kunim. 


4, Visited and photographed the gorges of the 


Tcherek. 


5. Monotonous paths from Kunim to Besingee. Left 


Kunim 6.45 a.m. On the col 2 p.m., clouds. Three 
hours to Besingee. 


6. From Besingee upwards through the Urban valley. 


Bivouac about 1 hour below the Urban glacier. 


7. Left camp 6.30 a.m.; splendid weather. Crossed 


the Urban in its lower part, and entered the glacier 
valley (Misirgi glacier) on its left. At 2.30 P.M. 
highest point on the ice-wall at the cirque in the 
background of the glacier. The ice scenery over- 
powering, the topography bewildering; we could 
not find out the true summits, or the point of 
attack, either of Kotchtantau or of Dychtau, so 
we returned to our camp, where we arrived at 
7.5 P.M. It seemed necessary to devote one or 
two days to reconnoitring, and to mount some 
lower peak opposite the opening of the Misirgi 
valley. But, unhappily, in the evening came rain, 
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the barometer fell rapidly, so we resolved to push 
forwards for Elbruz, and to come back later from 
the south to Besingee. The bad weather—which 
began now and continued—frustrated this plan. 
For the next comers Besingee will be the best base 
of attack for Kotchtantau. Ample time must be 
allowed for reconnoitring. 

August 8. Left camp at 7 a.m., down to Besingee; arrived 
there at 11.30 a.m. Leaving Besingee at 3 P.m., 
we reached the low col in 24 hours, and Tchegem 
at 8.30 p.m.; rather a long day, in pouring rain. 

» 9. Bad weather, clearing up at midday. I photo- 
graphed the highly picturesque scenery of Tchegem. 

» 10. We left Tchegem, after a long delay for horses, 
at 10 a.m., by a route shorter and more direct than 
that used by Mr. Grove’s party. At first, where 
this track leaves the other route, some picturesque 
rock scenery, but the rest of the way extremely dull. 
Weather still very bad; reached col at 3.30 p.m. 
About two hours down bivouacked in the Gesdenti 
valley, near a deserted shepherd’s hut. There isa 
shorter cut down to the Baksan valley, but with 
the bad weather we preferred the circuit, which 
crosses the mountain spur lower down. 

» Ll. Left camp at 8 a.Mm., crossed over the mountain 
pass to the Baksan at 10 a.m. At noon at Kor- 
choschan, in the Baksan valley; in the evening at 
7.30 P.M. at Urusbieh. The first part of the way 

- very monotonous—from T'chegem to Urusbieh some 
practicable and more interesting route should be 
looked for. 

» 12. At Urusbieh: most hospitable reception from the 
Urusbieh family, but no start possible, although the 
day was very fine. 

,, 13. Left Urusbieh at 8.10 a.m.; a large company, 
four brothers of the Urusbieh family, Ismael, 
Hamzat, Mohammed, and a younger one, all known 
from Mr. Freshfield’s and Mr. Grove’s narratives ; 
the eldest son of Ismael, two or three of the most 
celebrated hunters at Urusbieh, a couple of ser- 
vants, all on horseback ; even Burgener’s no small 
figure on one of the smallest ponies I ever saw. 
This upper part of the Baksan valley abounds in 
fine landscapes, the views towards the side valleys 
being exceedingly beautiful. We arrived at our 
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camp, near the foot of the two Elbruz glaciers, at 
5.30 P.M. 


August 14-21. Camp for eight days near the foot of the 
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Hlbruz glaciers. Regular bad weather came on. 
Snow and rain fell alternately; still, once or twice 
the evening showed no clouds on the firmament, 
rain following in the morning; or there was some 
clearing in the morning, and we started, to be 
beaten back, after one or two hours’ walk, by rain. 
At one or the other moment I photographed the 
splendid group of the Tungsorun mountains; and 
we had regular bunting days. Two steinboks were 
killed, and we had much amusement. 


22. A cloudless morning; we started at 10 a.m. 


Mohammed and the eldest son of Ismael, who at 
first had wished to share the honour of ascending 
Elbruz, deserted one or two days before. Ismael 
now joined us, with his favourite hunter and four 
porters. From the height above the icefall we had 
a splendid view of Uschba and Tungsorun. At 
3.30 P.M. we reached the rocks, our sleeping-place 
being exactly the same as Mr. Freshfield’s, where 
we found the ground levelled. Half-an-hour lower 
down we saw also the stone wall of the sleeping- 
place of Mr. Grove’s party. The weather changed 
again, and we went to bed in low spirits. 


23. The whole night the storm was raging, and it 


snowed round the tent. We had intended to leave 
shortly after midnight, expecting much bad fresh 
snow after the last ten days of broken weather ; 
but till six in the morning the storm was raging. 
At 7 a.m. the sky cleared up very quickly and the 
storm ceased, and then Burgener (under the im- 
pression that the ascent can be accomplished in 
from 7 to 74 hours, although I urged that Mr. 
Grove’s party had employed 9 hrs. 40 mins. under 
favourable circumstances) pressed to start for the 
18,526 feet high mountain, urging that there 
was some hope of a tolerably good day—though 
there seemed all the signs of the continuation of 
the bad weather. Ismael renounced going up the 
mountain, but insisted that we should take with 
us his hunter. I declined, but remarking that 
he urged me to let this man go so as to have a — 
witness of our success, I agreed, although the man 
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was of no use to us, and we took him on our rope. 
So we started at 7.30a.m. We halted half-an-hour 
at 10 for breakfast, on some rocks in the middle of 
the glacier, the weather still improving. The two 
summits were clearly seen. But soon the weather 
became worse and worse. The snow was in very 
bad order, lying fresh and powdery on a basis 
of ice, so that many steps had to be cut. The 
work was very trying, the storm and cold intense. 
Without a moment of rest we moved upwards, 
knowing that we were exceedingly late for such a 
mountain, in such weather. Happily, late in the 
afternoon the storm cleared a little; we found much 
rock on the last slope, emerging through the snow. 
This last part of the ascent proved much easier, 
and at six in the evening we stood on the highest 
crest of the north-western summit of Elbruz. We 
planted a flag and flew downwards. Our descent 
was very quick; only the hunter, who was with us, 
gave us much trouble: he slipped at every step on 
snow only a little frozen, in his leather sandals. 
We hoped to be clear of all difficulties before night- 
fall, and to reach at 10 or 11 our sleeping-place ; 
but, unhappily, at 8 p.m. we found ourselves in a 
very strange situation, such as we had never met 
with in the Alps. On a steep slope, where we had 
had to cut some steps in mounting, the storm had 
swept off all snow. The whole had now a glittering 
icy surface; we could not move a step without 
cutting, and in a dark night without moon, with 
raging storm and intense cold, at a height of over 
14,000 feet, we had to cut steps for four hours! 
We were all severely frostbitten. We reached our 
sleeping-place at 2.30 a.m. 

August 24. Descended to our camp and moved three hours 
downwards towards Urusbieh. 

5, 25. Down to Urusbieh; pouring rain. 

5, 26—29. At Urusbieh. The 26th and 27th bad 
weather, but the 28th clearing up and the 29th a 
very fine day. Despite all our remonstrances we 
could nct effect a start ; not only were there no horses 
ready, but there was a difficulty as to bread and 
provisions. 

» 30. Left Urusbieh at 10.15 a.m., went for some hours 
up the Baksan valley, then into aside glen. Camped 
near the foot of the glacier at 7 P.M. 
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August 31. Left camp at 6.45 a.m. with five porters; after 
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two hours reached the glacier; the surrounding 
mountains called by our people Betscho Tau; the 
scenery superb. On the col at 10.50 a.m. (height 
about 11,800 feet.) The view towards Elbruz and 
Tungsorun on one side, and on the other towards 
Suanetia was indescribably grand and beautiful. 
We quitted the col at 11.30 a.m., and after a long 
and tiresome descent we left on the right a long 
glacier stream, entered a small gorge in which we 
continued for hours, and, crossing a stream issuing 
from Uschba, which became visible in the last part 
of the way, we chose in the forest our bivouac at 
6.45 p.m. No finer situation could be imagined. 
To Betscho; at midday heavy rain. 
At Betscho. In the evening we saw Uschba. All 
the rocks overladen with fresh snow. A way up 
the face seemed to be not out of the question. A 
practicable couloir leads up to the broad rock will 
below the top, and through this wall a small cleft, 
the bottom of which was filled with snow, promises 
a way up. The face is the whole day exposed to 
the sun. On the north side of Uschba a glacier 
mounts up nearly to the top of the mountain. In 
regard of its superb mountain architecture Uschba 
is unrivalled. 
We left Betscho for Mugal, a day’s journey; weather 
cloudy. Landscape very beautiful. 
The weather still bad. All thoughts of exploring 
the Adisch glacier or mounting Tau Tetnuld were 
abandoned ; we chose the route by the Latpari Pass 
to the Rion. We started from Mugal at 8 a.m., 
traversed a col from whence we had a fine view 
of the Adisch glacier and Tau Tetnuld, only par- 
tially hidden by clouds, to Bogresch, where we 
crossed at 10.45 a.m. the route of Mr. Freshfield’s 
party through Suanetia, on their way from Adisch 
to Latal vid Suni and El. We continued our way 
vid Kal, and mounting the path to the Latpari 
Pass, encamped in the evening in the highest forest. 
Heavy snowfall. 
Tn the early morning, before sunrise and a little 
after, we had an overpowering view of double- 
headed Uschba overtopping all the neighbouring 
mountains—a view not to be forgotten. I hoped 
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to photograph a little later with better light, 
but unhappily in half-an-hour the vision had 
passed away. We reached in 14 hour the col of 
the Latpari. We saw for moments Tau Tetnuld, 
a fine snow pyramid, the Adisch glacier, with its 
broad icefall, the mountains above Utschkull, and 
other parts of the view, which I believe to be the 
most beautiful panoramic view in the Caucasus. 
The Latpari is the tourist route of the future, and 
its panorama will some day be justly praised in 
prose and poetry. It is a long descent of about 34 
hours to Tcholiir, and we pushed forwards, passing 
some very fine gorges of the Zenis-Squali to a 
bivouac 134 hour below Tcholiir. 

Left camp at 6 a.M., arrived two hours later at 
Lentechi, passing again through magnificent gorges. 
Thence we continued through always beautiful 
scenery and arrived in the afternoon at Zagiri, now 
the post of a high government official. There we 
found a most hospitable reception, and entered into 
full Kuropean civilisation after a rarely interrupted 
camp life of nearly two months. 

Sunday. We started late in the afternoon, crossed 

a low col to Orbeli, passed in the evening the gorges 
of the Xidganuri river, which we thought the most 
beautiful we had seen in the Caucasus, and arrived 
at night at Alpane, in the Rion valley. 
At Alpane the carriage road begins, but no carriage, 
not even a troika, can be had at Alpane or procured 
at Zagiri. We had ordered beforehand a carriage 
from Kutais, where we arrived at midday after eight 
hours’ fast driving. I started with the rail for 
Tiflis, arriving at night. Burgener and Ruppen 
left by rail for Batoum, and next day with steamer 
to Odessa, and then homewards to Switzerland. 


» 9-17. After passing a day and a half at Tiflis I drove 


by the Dariel road back to Wladikafkas. The view 
of Kasbek is fine, and the wild scenery of the 
Dariel gorge highly interesting. It takes four 
days’ and four nights’ railway travelling from 
Wladikafkas to Odessa, vid Rostov, Charkow, and 
Elizavetgrad. There is no correspondence between 
the trains, and the rate of speed is very slow. 
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HIMALAYAN AND ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING. 


By DouGLas W. FRESHFIELD, Sec. R.G.S. 


Mr. W. W. Grauay, in the account of his ascents in the Himalaya, 
recently given to the Royal Geographical Society, paid a warm tribute 
to the ‘grand achievements’ of the officers of the Indian Survey. 
At the same time he ventured to suggest that they might have done 
even more and better in the way of glacier exploration and mountain 
mapping had they had at their disposal any knowledge of icecraft as it 
is now understood and practised in Europe. He proposed that a few 
young surveyors should be given some experience in the Alps as part 
of their training, or that one or two alpine guides should be joined te 
one of the ‘snow-parties’ of the Survey. These suggestions, which, 
there is little doubt, might easily be carried into effect at a small cost, 
and could hardly fail to produce results of considerable scientific im- 
portance, appear to have been taken in very bad part by persons of 
many years’ experience in Himalayan travel resident in India. Several 
writers, who claim to represent ‘the Indian school of mountaineers,’ 
and to speak in the name of the officers of the Survey in general, and 
of Mr. W. Robert of the Sikkim Survey in particular, have ventured, on 
the strength of newspaper paragraphs, and without waiting to study the 
full text of Mr. Graham’s paper, to state their belief that he never 
made the principal ascents he has described. 

Mr. Graham has done well to treat with indifference the allegations 
referred to. But he will pardon geographers who have had some share, 
perhaps, in instigating the movement which has led to the introduction 
of alpine craft among foreign Staffs, if, for their own purposes, they 
call attention to the attack to which he has been subjected. For by 
exposing, as they have done, the depths of their ignorance of all we of 
the Alpine Club mean by ‘mountaineering,’ the spokesmen of ‘the 
Indian school of mountaineers’ have, in the most unexpected and de- 
lightful manner, played into the hands of those who, with Mr. Graham 
and myself, are dissatisfied with the present progress of Himélayan 
exploration. 

The communications to which I refer, and out of which I propose 
to furnish alpine readers with a few minutes’ rare entertainment, may 
be found in the weekly mail numbers of the leading Anglo-Indian 
journal, the ‘ Pioneer’ of Allahabad, of July 27, August 3 and 10 last. 
Those in the July number profess to come from two separate pens. 
The first we will take up—for its author seems to be the fons et origo 
of the discussion—is written by one who has been for ‘thirty years a 
wanderer in the Himalaya’; and is in communication, he tells us, 
with Mr. Robert, an officer of the Sikkim Survey, whose recent work 
has been singled out by Mr. Graham and Herr Boss for high praise. 
With all the advantages of his own life-long experience and Mr. 
Robert’s professional aid, this ancient mountaineer sets himself to prove 
that Mr. Graham’s ascent of Kabru is a fiction; that, in fact, he and 
his Swiss only climbed a neighbouring ridge with an almost identical 
name (Kabur), some 16,000 feet in height, and therefore hardly reach- 
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ing the snow-level. Ile maintains, that is, that a young Oxonian, an 
officer in the Swiss army, and a guide of high repute have combined 
to pass off an impudent mystification on an audience comprising Sir J. 
Hooker, Sir R. Temple, General R. Strachey, General Walker, and some 
of the best-known mountaineers of the Alpine Club, and have succeeded 
in their attempt. I put it plainly ; for in cases like this it is only just 
to all concerned to brush aside sham circumlocutions and to substitute 
direct statements for insinuations which can hardly be called covert. 
If Mr. Graham wrote and Herr Boss gave the accounts they have 
written and given of the ascent of Kabru, when they had, in fact, only 
ascended a peak of 16,000 feet, they are—well—Baron Munchausen 
and Captain Lawson (not of New Guinea) were but babes in comparison 
to them in the art of story-telling. 

The grounds on which this bold hypothesis commends itself to tte 
mind of a Himalayan mountaineer are fortunately fully stated. They 
form a revelation of that state of mind which is singularly interesting. 
But they must speak for themselves. I quote the crucial sentences. 

‘1. The Bhooteas of the adjacent tracts, many of whom find their way to 
Darjeeling during the market-days, have been asked whether the summit of 
Kabru could be reached from Jongri, and they positively state that they would 
not venture to make the attempt under any circumstances. They are as strong 
and sturdy a race of men as any in the world, and certiinly where a goat could 
climb they would. There is a well-authenticated story of a Bhovtea woman, 
who, with a grand piano on her back, accomplished a journey of forty-six 
miles in three days. 

‘2. Mr. Graham's native guides say that while at Jongri the tourists made an 
excursion nurthward toward the snows, and returned the same evening to 
their camp. If so, they could only have gone as far as a peak called Kabur in 
the trigonometrical maps, the height of which is 16,000 feet. 

‘3. Mr. Roberts (sic) has taken angles with a theodolite at Kabur, and he 
says most decisively that no practicable ascent could be found from this point 
to Kabru; and that no amount of skill and experience can avoid the almost. 
certain consequences of an attempt to clamber over sharp ledges of rock, and 
of the yielding of the snow-coating that covers over a concealed crevasse.’ 


The writer has altogether omitted to specify one most essential par- 
ticular—whether the ‘guides’ interviewed were among those em- 
ployed by Mr. Graham in his spring or his autumn journey. If, as 
seems from internal evidence more than probable, they belonged to the 
spring party, their report was of course absolutely valueless as to what 
was done in the autumn. 

On one point only is any serious reply called for, or possible. 
The writer is evidently ignorant that Mr. Graham entirely agrees with 
Mr. Robert that Kabru is inaccessible from the south—that is, from 
Jongri—and that he has stated that his camp for the ascent was pitched, 
not at Jongri, as has been assured, but at a height of about 18,500 feet, 
and that he made the ascent from the east, and not from Kabur or 
Jongri. | 

For the rest, to those who do not appreciate at a glance the exquisite 
absurdity of this argument, any comments of mine must, I fear, be use- 
less. If Himalayan travellers really think the opinion of natives on a 
mountain ascent in which they did not take part of the slightest value, 
their own opinion is thereby shown to be worthless. One cannot teach 
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children to read before they know their letters! There are, it seems, 
in India ‘mountaineers’ of thirty years’ standing who know less of 
mountaineering than Europeans did fifty years ago! They have uot 
yet learnt that neither strong nor sturdy peasant—nay, not even the 
boldest chamois hunter who is a stranger to icecraft—can compete with 
the trained mountaineer. I have myself seen some of the boldest 
hunters of the Caucasus and Tyrol tremble and turn tail, leaving Eng- 
lish climbers to complete their ascents alone. As I write a letter is 
brought to me dated from Urusbieh, and describing an ascent of Elbruz. 
‘ Ismail,’ says M. de Déchy, ‘ desired us to take one of his ibex-hunters 
‘as a witness to the ascent. The man was a great hindrance to us, 
‘particularly on the descent, slipping constantly on the hard snow in 
‘his native shoes.’ On my table lies Dr. Giissfeldt’s account of his 
recent travels in the Andes of Chili. ‘ For successful exploration,’ he 
writes, ‘the native guides, though very serviceable, are not sufficient ; 
‘ without alpine guides from Europe the traveller feels like a man in 
‘ fetters, and it is only by an exception that he can reach one of the 
‘ panoramic summits that afford the views essential to his undertaking.’ 

These Himalayan wanderers apparently think that strength of back is 
everything in mountain climbing. Messrs. Broadwood’s piano-movers 
would, I suppose, be in their opinion perfectly qualified alpine guides ! 
They might as well imagine that dock- porters would sho. sailors the 
way in going aloft! The Himalayans seem ignorant that the great 
peaks in the Alps, with exceptions to be counted on one hand, were 
pronounced inaccessible by the dwellers at their base up to the present 
century, and that the last has now fallen. They believe that an 
engineer can settle the question of the accessibility of a mountain by 
taking the angles of one side of it with a theodolite ; and that he may 
safely do what the most experienced mountaineer now hesitates to do, 
and generally fails in doing when he attempts it, to wit, pronounce 
an opinion on the difficulty of a peak which he has not seriously 
attempted. ‘Un feuillet mince absolument inaccessible’ is the descrip- 
tion given by one of the most cautious of scientific men, De Saussure, 
of asummit which any child may now reach. There are few of us who 
have not failed in similar estimates as egregiously as.our distinguished 
predecessor. Finally, the ‘Indian school’ positively imagines that 
‘sharp ledges’ (what is a sharp ledge?) and snow-concealed crevasses 
are enough to stop—or kill—the modern mountaineer. Had we not 
long ago learnt how to ‘avoid the consequences’ of concealed crevasses 
the whole Alpine Club would by this time be descending the Alps at 
the rate of a few inches a day, and in the condition of frozen meat ! 

I have sufficient respect for Mr. Robert, who is known as a very 
-zealous and efficient surveyor, to believe that he will hardly thank the 
man who imputes to him such a primitive belicf. Yet he may hold it 
without being far behind his colleagues. Only the other day one of 
the most distinguished of Indian Surveyors, a man of exceptional experi- 
ence in mountain exploration, assured me that in the course of his many 
glacier expeditions he had never used the rope on rocks or steep slopes, 
and that he would not think of doing so, because he knew of no Hima- 
Jayan mountaineer who in the case of a slip could hold up a companion. 
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That such a thing should be possible except on a comparatively level 
snowfield was a strange and hardly credible idea to him. His mental 
attitude resembled that of the Swiss peasants of the sixteenth century, 
described by Simler, who used the rope on the St. Theodul and Col de 
Collon, but never dreamt of the possibility of reaching Monte Rosa, 
much less the Matterhorn. The criticism on modern mountaineering 
of men with these notions must of necessity be wide of the mark. It 
is as if a rural cricketer who had never faced round-hand should 
dispute the feats of Grace or Spofforth, or the foreign journalist who 
records how, after a ‘lutte terrible’ of 4 hours, Oxford won by 23 
minutes should proceed to comment unfavourably on the rowing of the 
winning crew. 

The Himalayan veteran has, in two ‘Occasional Notes,’ the sup- 
port of another anonymous writer. The two Indian critics cannot 
agree between themselves on the elementary facts either of the 
particular case or of the general subject they are discussing. One 
of them, for instance, states that ‘as a matter of fact trigonometrical 
surveyors in Ladakh have taken observations with the theodolite at 
23,000 or 24,000 feet above the sea;’ while his comrade asserts that 
‘the Indian school of mountaineers maintain their belief that no 
Himalayan summit of over 20,000 feet has ever yet been reached ;’ in 
other words, that the reports of their own Survey Department are a 
mass of misstatements! One thinks Mr. Graham only attained 16,000 
feet, the other will allow him 17,000! 

However, let us hear their case out. 

Mr. Graham, it is alleged, has given provocation to the Survey 
officers, as whose advocate the second writer poses. This is so far true 
that Mr. Graham and Herr Boss have criticised severely the topo- 
graphical detail of one of the maps of the Department, and that they 
have drawn from European and Indian experience the conclusion that 
some knowledge of icecraft is essential to the success of surveyors in a 
snowy range. It ‘naturally follows,’ readers are told, that the ‘ Survey 
‘ officers are not disposed to take Mr. Graham’s account of his own 
‘achievements without question. .... Tie sceptics are prepared to 
‘ show reason for their unbelief,’ and they are ‘those who have most 
“experience in Himalayan mountaineering.’ ‘ During the last cold 
‘ weather a surveyor and some others who were working in the Sikkim 
‘ hills took the same route as that followed by the alpine climbers, and 
‘ had with them the same Bhootea guides. These men poirted out the 
‘ various peaks and passes that were visited by the tourists, but when 
‘they came to the great peak of Kabru—Mr. Graham’s crowning 
‘exploit—they pointed out a mountain to the S.W. bearing the same 
‘name as the one really ascended by the travellers. The hill is put 
‘ down as probably not much over 17,000 feet.’ * 

Here, again, the reason given for unreason is so flimsy as almost to 
evade dissection. It is enough to repeat that no native having taken part 


* This is an instance of the carelessness of Indian sceptics. The height of 
Kabur is officially given as 15,827 feet in the ‘Panoramic Profile of Sikkim,’ 
Surveyor General’s Office, Calcutta, 1882, which Mr. Graham obtained in India. 
See illustration. 
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in the actual ascent of Kabru, no one of any mountaineering expe- 
rience would expect a native to point out that peak as having been 
climbed. In the Alps, much more in the Caucasus ani other wild 
countries, it is exceedingly rare for an ascent made by a traveller with 
guides strange to the locality to be recognised on the spot either at the 
time or subsequently. Lieutenant Payer, afterwards of Arctic fame—I 
may be excused the personal recollection, as the incident stands per- 
manently recorded in ‘Petermann’s Mitteilungen ’—had in 1864 to climb 
the Presanella and find my bottle in order to get the first hint of any 
previous ascent. The numerous ascents of Ararat are one and all dis- 
believed in by the dwellers at its base. But the fact is notorious, and 
every mountaineering periodical teems with instances of it. The man 
who can quote native opinion, as it is quoted by Mr. Graham’s Indian 
detractors, shows that he is utterly ignorant of the history of mountain 
exploration. 

Again, if the natural consequence of independent criticism on Survey 
officers is to lead them, or their representatives, on such flimsy grounds 
as I have cited, to endeavour to represent mountaineers outside what 
they are pleased to call their Indian school as untruthful braggarts, it 
is time some check was put on such exhibitions of reckless and perverse 
jealousy. I do not use these epithets at random. O£ recklessness the 
following paragraph furnishes a more than sufficient proof. 


‘The alpine climbers have also credited themselves with the ascent of 
Pandim, a height of 22,018 feet ; but here again the Bhootea account differs, 
and points to another peak in the neighbourhood, some 3,000 feet lower, as 
the one really climbed.’ 


Now Mr. Graham has never claimed to have ascended Pandim; on 
the contrary, be has described it as a peak of extraordinary difficulty, 
on no side of which could he see any promising line of attack. 

For perversity the ‘note’ still in store could, I think, hardly be 
exceeded. It is devoted to proving that Mr. Graham and his com- 
panions made no discovery when, in October 1883, they drew attention 
to peaks beyond and probably higher than that now known in Eng- 
land as Mount Everest and abroad as Gaurisankar. The proof offered 
is, that, in the following February 1884, a survey party saw peaks the 
position of which is imperfectly indicated in the Note, but which are 
assumed to be identical with Mr. Graham’s. Of these peaks mea- 
surements were taken which have not yet been worked out, but which 
the surveyors feel some confidence will prove the new peaks to be 
higher than any mountain yet measured. It is best to give the exact 
words, however, for a question rises on them. The position assigned 
to the surveyors’ peaks is apparently identical with Mr. Graham's; but 
peaks in this position could hardly be seen over another chain and 
measured from ‘the southern boundary of Nepal,’ that is, from a 
distance of 180 miles, with the necessary accuracy. 

‘The idea of an undiscovered summit still higher than any of those yet 
known to us is perfectly familiar to Indian surveyors, who have already marked 
down the likely rivals, and if there is to be a discovery we probably stand on 


the threshold of it. Two of Colonel Tanner’s assistants, while they were 
triangulating last cold weather along the southern boundary of Nepal, noticed 
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four or five peaks further north, and closer to the central mass of the range, 
which they think may possibly be as high as, if not higher than, Mount 
Everest. One peak in particular attracted their attention, on a very bright 
morning towards the end of February as they saw it standing boldly over and 
beyond another of great elevation; and if there is to be a new champion of 
the world it will probably be this. But as all Himélayan travellers know, the 
great mountains show themselves very differently according to the points from 
which they are observed, and appearances do not decide the question of 
heights. The observers managed to take vertical angles to the peaks, but all 
the data for computing their heights are not yet complete. Next cold weather, 
however, operations will be resumed, and the question of supremacy will be 
{nally decided, the general opinion being at present in favour of one of the 
newly discovered rivals. The settlement of the matter will come as a surprise, 
no doubt, to Mr. Graharm and his admirers, who seem to have gone on the 
principle of assuming that nothing was known because they did not know 
of it’ (sic). 

The climbers assumed that ‘nothing was known’ up to the com- 
mencement of the present year, not, in the eccentric phrase of their 
critic, ‘ because they did not know of it,’ but on the authority of the 
Survey Department itself; and General Walker has since been careful 
to explain that the ‘very high snowy peak’ placed on some maps near 
Mr. Graham’s new mountains was based only on the authority of a 
native (Pundit No. 9), and might refer to a peak of anything between 
20,000 and 30,000 feet. The theory that first found favour at Darjeeling 
was that the ‘new peaks’ were none other,than Mount Everest itself, 
and this suggestion was publicly put forward by Sir H. Lefroy in his 
address to the British Association in Canada at the very moment it 
was found expedient to abandon it in India. Mr. Graham and his 
companions can of course feel nothing but satisfaction if the discovery 
they announced should, after having been doubted and disputed for six 
months, be finally confirmed and accepted. Whether the new peaks 
prove eventually to be loftier than Gaurisankar or not, their separate 
existence seems to have been established. And this is all that the 
alpine climbers have affirmed as of their own knowledge. 


So much for the opening of the impeachment. On the 3rd and 
10th of August fresh witnesses came forward. The main object of 
the letter of one J. C. on the 8rd was to contradict an assertion of 
the wanderer of thirty years’ experience as to yak shooting; but he 
also expressed his opinion ‘ that any one who has had Himalayan ex- 
perience must share the doubts as to Mr. Graham having attained the 
wonderful altitudes he supposes himself to have done.’ It results from 
the two letters that either the wanderer knows very little about the 
wild yaks he discourses on so positively, or that J. C. has a passion for 
idle contradiction. When they have settled these little differences 
between themselves, explorers will be ready to pay some serious atten- 
tion to their views on difticult matters of topography and altitude. 
Perhaps in thirty years more the wanderer will know all about wild 
yaks and have picked up the first principles of mountaineering! But 
for the present we must bid him farewell. 


On the 10th of August Colonel Kinloch, a well-known Himalayan 


w 
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sportsman, put forward fairly and forcibly his doubts with regard to 
the recent ascents. His statement of the grounds on which he finds 
it difficult to accept them leaves nothing to be desired. He does not 
weaken his case by ridiculous counter-assertions; he expressly denies 
any wish to ‘impute to Mr. Graham that he has wilfully misrepresented 
facts;’ he very judiciously ‘ sets aside’ the mountaineering argument, 
and he relies on an objection which has considerable primd facie weight, 
and on a supposition which, until the details of Mr. Graham’s journey 
are taken into account, is sufficiently plausible. I welcome in his 
letter a serious statement of the arguments that have to be met, and 
one to which it is possible to reply in a similar spirit. 

Colonel Kinloch believes that, at the height (24,000 feet) alleged to 
have been reached, more inconvenience must hare been felt from the 
rarity of the air. He has himself suffered considerable inconvenience 
at heights between 18,000 and 20,(00 feet. 

The answer, I think, to this objection is as follows: During the past 
one hundred years the height to which some human frames can habi- 
tuate themselves has been steadily increased. Fifty years ago no one 
would have been believed in an ascent of Mount Blanc in which the 
climber denied that he had felt ill on the top. Thirty-four years ago 
a very cautious writer, Sir J. Hooker, stated, as the result of his Sikkim 
experience, that he believed that men would train themselves to § reach 
easily’ 22,000 feet. According to the Survey Reports this prognosti- 
cation has been more than once realised by the officers of the Depart- 
ment. Dr. Giissfeldt on Aconcagua has recently reached 21,009 feet 
without suffering any inconvenience sufficient to arrest further pro- 
gress. Mr. Whymper’s experiences are well known to readers of this 
journal. Mr. Graham and his companions did feel very abnormal action 
of the heart, though it did not stop them. I cannot expect others to 
be similarly impressed by a personal experience, but one man’s expe- 
rience is as good as another’s; and I can never forget that I was once 
one of a party of six on a peak of 18,400 feet, none of whom suffered 
in any way from the air, though we almost ran up the last rocks of 
Elbruz. J may add that my friend Mr. C. T. Dent, who is a surgeon 
and a physiologist as well as a climber, and who has given special 
attention to the subject, agrees with me in dismissing this objection as 
untenable.* 

Again, Colonel Kinloch supposes that the alpine climbers may have 
been mistaken in their identification of the principal peaks they ascended. 

This supposition, plausible as it may seem, is to my mind conclu- 
sively negatived when we come to consider the circumstances. 
Kabru, the great western supporter of Kinchinjanga, is conspicuous 
and well known to all who have studied either in nature or in art the 
panorama of Darjeeling. Mr. Graham paid two separate visits to the 
Kinchinjanga group, having in the interval full opportunity of com- 
paring near and distant views. In these journeys he examined the 
mountain he climbed on every side and ascended many points in the 
vicinity; he had with him Mr. Robert's new two-inch to the mile 


* See Above the Snow Line, pp. 313 15. 
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map and a sketch-map with a panoramic profile of the Kinchinjanga 
group and Gaurisankar.* 

Mistakes in detail the climbers may have fallen into. To aecuracy 
in measurements they have made no pretensions. But that they should 
have honestly mistaken their mountain seems to me altogether beyond 
the bounds of reasonable hypothesis; and the height of Kabru has 
been fixed by the Trigonometrical Survey. 

One alleged instance of inaccuracy on Mr. Graham’s part in the 
letter of the Wanderer of Thirty Years’ Standing, which I had passed 
over, I must notice here, as it is referred to by Colonel Kinloch. The 
Wanderer tells his readers that ‘a friend’ tells him that Mr. Graham 
had told the friend that he had seen ‘monals,’ or snow-pheasants—a 
bird the upper limit of which is said erroneously by the wanderer (in 
whose natural history yaks seem to be not the only weak point) to be 
13,000 feet—at a height of 20,000 feet. In his paper Mr. Graham 
says he saw ‘monals’ during the ascent of a peak of 22,000 feet. The 
reporters’ misunderstanding is sufficiently obvious. 

Now at length, ‘solvuntur risu tabule;’ and we are at liberty to 
return for a few last words to the authors, whcever they may be, of the 
anonymous articles. Writers so ridiculous and so contradictory might, 
it may well be thought, have been left alone in their obscurity. But 
this is no isolated attempt on the part of the Indian press to throw 
discredit on those who, unassisted by public funds or private associa- 
tions, give their energy and money to furthering our knowledge of the 
Himalaya, and who claim in return the Englishman’s privilege of 
speaking of things as they find them. It is time that such attacks 
should be met by the wholesome blast of ridicule, which, in any 
capital of Europe, would at once turn them back on the assailants. 
It is insufferable that private travellers should not be able to moun- 
taineer in the Himalaya without being hailed on their arrival as fools 
and on their departure as knaves; and it will be felt in England as 
a lasting disgrace if similar unmannerly assaults are extended to foreign 
climbers who may be induced to follow in Mr. Graham’s footsteps. 

I have been compelled, in analysing these articles, to treat their 
authors in the character in which they offer themselves as repre- 
sentatives of the officers of the Survey Department. But it must 
not be assumed that they can prove their commission. Our Indian 
surveyors are perhaps not responsible for the foolish and unfair things 
put in their mouths. They will, we must hope, come forward and dis- 


* This map and panorama had neither of them until this month officially 
reached England. The India Office knew them not. Of the panorama I owed 
a copy to the courtesy of an Hungarian gentleman resident at Odessa. Of the 
map (Original Plane Table Sketch of parts of Independent Sikkim, Bhutan, 
and Thibet, by Mr. W. Robert, Surveyor-General’s Office, Calcutta, January 
1883), one of Mr. Graham’s sheets having been lost in transit, no complete 
copy as yet exists in this country, and in its absence the publication of a map 
to illustrate his paper has had to be postponed. The sheet in my hands is 
murked ‘unpublished;’ it has probably been withheld hitherto from the 
public on account of the Survey of which it forms part being still in progress. 
A copy of the panorama has just been supplied to the Geographical Society ; 
the map has not yet arrived. 
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claim them. Or, if they cannot do this, the secretaries of the R.G.S. 
will no doubt receive a careful statement of the grounds on which the 
surveyors consider the statements made to the Society by Mr. Graham 
wud to the Alpine Club by Herr Boss incredible. One or the other 
alternative they must surely for their own credit adopt. 

In the meantime let me, speaking on behalf of mountaineers, disclaim 
most sincerely any intention of disparaging the higher work of sur- 
veyors, or even of comparing the ordinary difficulties surmounted by 
alpine climbers with those to be met with in Himalayan travel. Our 
only desire is to work with and assist the Survey in India as we have 
elsewhere. And our /ndian surveyors deserve at this moment all the 
help and sympathy that can be afforded them. For, from no lack of 
goodwill on their own part, but by the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, they are perpetually hindered from showing, as they once did, 
their capacity as adventurous travellers. They must submit to hear 
from Sir Henry Rawlinson that ‘very great praise is due to Russia for 
her scientific explorations; I could only wish England had done as 
much as regards her Indian frontier;’ and from another authority 
(R. G. S. Supplementary Papers, 1884, vol. i., part 2): ‘When we 
look for information on Central Asian subjects, it is to the Russians 
and their literature that we turn. There is no longer the same desire 
manifested by Englishmen to be first in the field of research.’ 

The will surely is there, but the way is barred. Russia says, ‘Go 
if you like; if you succeed, you shall be handsomely rewarded; if you 
get into trouble, expect no aid.’ England: ‘I dare not let you go, for 
you may get into trouble, and if so, 1 may have to help you.’ An 
Asiatic war, if it lies in our destiny, will arise, we may think, from 
the want of knowledge rather than in its pursuit. But this is not the 
place for high politics, and, if the Government of India believes that it 
is in the national interest that our officers should explore as little as 
possible beyond our frontiers, and should keep back as long as possible 
what they are permitted to discover, surveyors and geographers must 
alike submit. Let us hope that the Afghan Frontier Commission, 
despite all forebodings, may prove a fresh departure. 

But if our surveyors are to have no new regions opened to them, 
they should all the more welcome those who would, by teaching them 
mountaineering, show the way to a field of research within their reach. 
Sir H. Lefroy in his geographical address at Montreal expressed his 
desire that the Survey officers should obtain more Pisgah views into 
the unknown region. We would fain help them todo so. We shall 
rejoice if we can place Indian surveyors in a position in which they 
are no longer likely to profess their inability to climb higher than a 
Bhootea, if we can at least rescue them from that ignorance of their 
own ignorance which has betrayed them into the singular indiscretion 
of imputing to alpine mountaineers similar limitations. 

For I must repeat here at the end what I said at the beginning: 
the fact that it is possible for a leading Anglo-Indian journal to 
publish in the name of the ‘Indian school of mountaineers’ communi- 
cations showing utter ignorance of the history of mountain exploration 
and the elements of icecraft goes far to prove that no such school exists, 
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and is a very valuable and opportune testimony to the appositencss of 
the suggestions made in the last number of this Journal, and, on that 
account, if on no other, is well worthy of the notice not only of the 
Alpine Club and the Geographical Society, but also of the heads of the 
Survey Department in India. The surveyor who in his youth has 


been 
‘tied to run afoot 


Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps,’ 


will go on with greater confidence to 


‘any other ground inhabitable 
Where ever Englishman durst set his foot.’ 


The draftsman who has become familiar with the mountain work of the 
Federal Staff will be more competent to ‘sketch the principal features’ 
of the Himalaya on the scale of an inch to the mile than Mr. Ryall's 
‘confused ’ assistants, A man who has never seen a tree might as well 
be put to manage forests, as a man who has had ‘no training in hill- 
work’ to map the highest mountains in the world. We may surely 
hope that the very just observations of Mr. Graham and Herr Boss on 
the Kumaon Survey will prevent the repetition of such an absurdity, 
and the consequent presentation to the world of maps containing a mass 
’ of details which, not corresponding to nature, had far better have been 


frankly lett out. 


ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


Or late years we have frequently had to chrenicle under this heading 
more than one fatal catastrophe. ‘The last summer, however, has happily 
passed by with the loss of a single life only in the Higher Alps. Of 
this accident we take the following details from a letter by Signor F. 
Farinet, published in the ‘ Gazzetta del Popolo’ of July 16, and reprinted 
in the July number of the ‘ Rivista Alpina Italiana.’ M. Guttinger, of 
Geneva, started on the morning of July 11 from Cormayeur, accom- 
panied by J. M. Rey and Julien Proment, to sleep at the hut on the 
Grandes Jorasses, intending to complete the ascent next day. About 
4 p.m. the party came to a couloir of about 65 feet, which had to be 
ascended in order to gain the shelf on which stands the hut. The 
elacier being in a bad condition, owing to the Jate hour of the day, 
the guides resolved to go up by the rocks and to let down a rope by 
which the traveller could mount without touching the ice. They 
warned M. Guttinger to shelter himself under an overbanging rock, 
for fear of causing loose stones to fall upon him while they were climb- 
ing up. M. Guttinger took this advice, and Rey, aided by Proment, 
began to climb up the rocks; but seeing his traveller leaving his 
shelter to see how the obstacle was being overcome, Proment called 
out to him to go back. The unfortunate traveller is stated to have 
replied that he was too curious to see how the guides were getting 
on to allow him to do so. Rey went on climbing up, when a stone 
began to move, carried others with it, and all fell down towards M. 
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Guttinger, who, despite the efforts of Proment, was not able to get 
out of the way, and was struck by huge blocks on the head, shoulder, 
and right leg. His guides managed to carry him down some way, and 
Rey then went off to get help. Proment remained with the injured 
man, who was able to converse, and who, though very much hurt, did 
not seem in immediate danger. But very suddenly, about 9 P.m., he 
made an attempt to speak, and immediately breathed his last. Pro- 
ment remained where he was till Rey came back about 2 a.m. with 
a party of guides. Nothing could be done save to transport the body 
reverently to Cormayeur, where it was committed to the earth in the 
presence of many mourners. It is stated that this is the first fatal 
accident which has happened to a traveller accompanied by Cormayeur 
guides. According to Signor Farinet, the stone which started the 
others.was dislodged by Rey; but the President of the Aostan Section 
of tne Italian Club states, on the authority of both guides, that the 
stones came from the glacier to the right, fell against the opposite 
side of the couloir, and in their rebound struck M. Guttinger. The. 
cause of this accident is but too clear. When amateurs are making a 
mountain expedition, it is their duty to follow precisely the directions 
given them by their guides. If they neglect this primary rule of 
mountaineering, they must expect to pay the penalty. M Guttinger 
was warned that stones might fall; he could not resist a very natural 
impulse of curiosity, and he paid for his rashness with his life. It 
seems to be the opinion of those best qualified to judge, that the 
guides are quite free from blame in the matter; indeed, Signor 
Gonella, having visited the scene of the accident, asserts that in the 
place where Rey was at the fatal moment it would have been impos- 
sible for him to detach a stone. 

There have been several deaths among the mountains besides that 
just recorded, but they have all beea below the snow-line. On July 23 
Herr Henle, of Wiirzburg, perished on the Widderstein (8,204 feet) 
in the Vorarlberg, by slipping on a patch of snow, being unable to 
stop his descent, and striking his head against a stone. A little later 
another traveller was killed on the same mountain. On July 29 
the Rev. C. E. B. Reed missed his footing in the ‘ Kamin,’ not far from 
the Bovalhiitte, near Pontresina, and fell over a high rock, fracturing 
his skull in such a manner that death was instantaneous. On Sep- 
tember 22 Mr. MacInnes, a young man of 21, who was stopping 
at Villars sur Ormont, and had gone out for a solitary climb, fell over 
the Taveyanaz precipices, his body being only found some days later. 
In August there was found, on the Colle della Crocetta, between 
Ceresole and Groscavallo, in the Graian Alps, a body, which was sup- 
posed to be that of an English traveller, as on it were found papers 
containing translations from French into English, as well as maps, 
but no money except 14 sous. On October 1, as a number of the 
monks of the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble, were 
taking the daily walk enjoined by the rule of their order, a great 
boulder fell from the slopes of the Grand Som and buried five of them. 
One waskilled on the spot; the others were rescued alive, though much 
injured. 
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NEW EXPEDITIONS. 


|The expeditions recorded in the following pages are believed not to have 
been previously accomplished by English mountaineers, or by foreign mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club, or noticed in this Journal. In the cases where 
foreign climbers—not being members of the Club—had preceded the 
writers, reference has, as far as possible, been made to the original 
accounts. ] 


Caucasus. 


Apat Cuoc (c. 15,244 feet). July 24.—M. Maurice de Déchy, with 
Alexander Burgener and P. J. Ruppen, of Saas, made the first ascent 
of this peak, one of the five highest measured peaks in this chain. 
Some details will be found at p. 91, and an engraving of the S. face 
in Mr. Freshfield’s ‘ Central Caucasus,’ p. 237. <A full account of the 
ascent will shortly be published in this Journal. 


Cottian District. 


RocuEe TAILLANTE (3,200 métres = 10,499 feet). August 15.—The 
Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge with young Christian Almer, starting from 
Abriés, mounted the valley of the Guil to La Chalp (1.25), and thence 
by a pretty path over pastures and through woods gained the Lac 
Egourgéou (1.55). Then bearing to the left up grass slopes and rocks 
they reached a great notch in the eastern buttress of the peak, overlooking 
the Lac Foréant (45 m.). Thence the highest point was climbed in 
55 mins. by débris between slabs of smooth slate. A wonderful view 
of the Italian plains and of Turin was obtained. There are three other 
cairns on the ridge stretching south from the summit. The farthest of 
these was gained in 1.15 (back in 1 hr.), by a difficult and unpleasant 
climb along a narrow shattered slate ridge and its S.E. side. Half an 
hour sufficed to regain the great notch; descending to the base of the 
buttress they rounded it, passed the Lac Foréant, gained the Col Vieux * 
(1 hr.), and the Refuge Agnel in 20 mins. more (1.50 from the peak). 
The peak was first ascended on September 7, 1876, by M. Paul Guil- 
lemin, with Véritier of Abriés, from the same side, by a route slightly 
differing from that described above.f 

L’AIGUILLETTE (3,286 métres = 10,781 feet, French map. 3,297 
métres = 10,817 feet, New Italian Survey). Viso pt VALLANTE (VI- 
SOULET, 3,030 métres = 9,941 feet, of the French map. Punta 
GASTALDI, 3,269 métres = 10,726 feet, of the New Italian Survey). 
August 16.—The same party, starting from the Refuge Agnel, reached the 
Col Vieux in half an hour, and traversed rocky slopes to the Bréche de 
Ruine (2,850 métres of the French map) in half an hour more. De- 
scending for 5 mins. they then bore to the left by débris, passed the Lac 
de Ruines (not marked on the map), and took to a sheep-track, by which 
they mounted to the right above a steep rock-wall, through a gap in 
which they traversed to the frontier ridge tothe east of a peak, which 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. 352. 
¢ Annuaire du C. A. F. 1876, pp. 270-3. 
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is probably the Pic Ast of the French map (50 ms.). They then 
followed the frontier ridge, passing over various summits, and gained 
the great cairn on the Aiguillette in 55 mins. more (2.50 from the 
Refuge). The view extended from the Maritimes to Mont Blanc and 
Monte Rosa, but was specially fine in the direction of the Viso. The 
cairn was built by the engineers (French or Italian) engaged in sur- 
veying the district; the peak was alsoclimbed on September 1, 1878, 
by MM. P. Guillemin and Salvador de Quatrefages with Emile Pic.* 

Walking along the eastern ridge of the peak for 15 mins. the party left 
it at a snow cornice, and descended by débris and rocks towards the Val 
de Soustres, then traversed to the left for a considerable distance, and took 
to a sheep-track which finally landed them on the Col de Soustres (1.20). 
Descending on the Italian side for 10 mins, they followed another 
track which brought them (35 mins.) to the Colle di Losetta of the 
new Italian map. <A troublesome descent down steep rocks took them 
in 40 mins. to the Colle di Vallante. From this point they then made 
the first ascent of the peak commonly called Viso di Vallante, but 
which the maps have named differently. Making for a snowy shoulder 
seen trom below, they soon after gained the frontier ridge at the foot of 
the peak (385 mins.). Climbing along the western face, and keeping 
below some steep reddish pinnacles, they finally bore to the right and 
gained the highest point (50 mins.—1.25 from the Colle di Vallante), 
some difficulties having been encountered, but the rocks being firm and 
more broken than they appeared from below. The view of the Viso 
was very striking. By comparison with the Visolotto, the height given 
to the peak by the Italian map seems nearest the truth. No signs of 
man were found on the summit. The highest point is wholly Italian. 
A lower spur of the peak marks the spot where the French frontier 
joins the main ridge. The descent (made very leisurely) took 1.05 
mins., and in 1.05 more the Refuge des Lyonnais was gained, after a 
long and fatiguing day. 

Monte GraNneRO (3,170 métres = 10,401 feet, New Italian map). 
August 17.—The same party, starting from the Refuge des Lyonnais, 
gained the Col de la Traversette in 1.40, and, bearing to the left (in 
45 mins.), the Colle del Luissas,t between the Meidassa and the desired 
peak. Thence the Granero was climbed in 50 mins. by the ridge and 
face to the (proper) right of the great snow couloir, which descends 
towards the Val Pellice. The highest peak is some way from the fron- 
tier, as in the case of the Viso di Vallante. The first ascent was made 
on August 23, 1879, by an Italian party, without guides, consisting of 
Signori Ratti, Fiorio, Pagnone, by the eastern face; $ the second on 
August 6, 1880, by Signor Simonetti, the officer charged with the new 
survey of the Viso district, who descended by the south side. The 
great cairn was built by the first party. The ascent, described above, 
- seems to be the third. In less cloudy weather the view of the Viso 
group must be very striking. Crossing over to a lower point more 


* Annuaire du C. A. F. 1878, 53-64. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 353. 
{ Bollettino del C. A. I. 1882, pp. 195-7. 
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to the north, the party descended to the Colle del Luissas by the rock: 
ridge on the left of the great snow couloir, and traversed this at its 
base to the col, which was reached in 40 mins. easy going from the top. | 
France was regained by the fifteenth-century tunnel, and Abrié3 reached 
the same evening. 

GrRanpD Guayza (3,286 métres = 10,781 feet). August 19.—The same 
party having reached the Col de Malrif in 3.25 from Abriés, walked 
along the ridge to the north, and without the slightest difficulty 
pained the peak in 55 mins. It commands a most magnificent view of 
the South-Western Alps, standing between the Viso and Pelvoux dis- 
tricts. La Chalp and Césanne were also clearly seen. Returning for 
15 mins. by the same way, the party descended direct without going 
back to the col, and gained Cerviéres that afternoon. The very big 
cairn on the summit is due to the engineers. The peak had been 
already climbed by travellers, viz. MM. Scherbeck, Grille, and Laurens, 
on September 10, 1877, by the west aréte, from the Col de Terre 
Noire.* 

From Cerviéres the party gained S. Michel, in two days, by way of 
Col de Gondran, Bourg Mont Genévre, the Col des Baisses or des Trois 
Fréres Mineurs, Névache, the Col des Rochilles, and Valloire. 


Dauphiné District. 


POINTE DE LA GRANDE CHIBLE (2,936 métres = 9,633 feet). June 19. 
Mr. Coolidge with young Christian Alimer, starting from Valloire, 
mounted in half an hour to the picturesquely-placed village of Poingt 
Ravier, and in 1.05 more by steep grass slopes to the chalets of Le 
‘Meignoz. Thence climbing towards the point 2,541 métres, in half 
an hour they were in full view of the desired peak, which was reached 
in 2.05 more, by following a track which led round the south foot ofa 
sharp rocky pinnacle, and by climbing up the rocks on the (proper) 
right of a gully then filled with snow. Many names of local men 
were found scratched on slabs around the massive cairn, but the 
point seems to have escaped the notice of travellers, though the view 
towards the Aiguilles d’Arves is very fine. Walking along the south 
ridge for a short way, they descended snow slopes for # hr., and, by 
a path which traverses the hillside high above the left bank of the 
stream, gained, in 2.20 from the top, a chalet at the angle of the valley, 
whence 40 mins. sufficed for the return to Valloire by way of Poingt 
Ravier; 4.10 up, 3 hrs. down. | 

Gros GRENIER (2,917 métres = 9,571 feet). June 20.—The same 
party, starting from Valloire, and passing by Le Clot and Pravorsin and 
opposite the chalets of Pemian, mounted the gorge to the north of 
Crey Bond, down which lies the descent from the Pas du Gros Gre- 
nier.t They then bore to the left over snow slopes, and gained the 
east ridge (visible from Valloire) at its lowest point, overlooking the 
Combe de Verney (8.05 from Valloire). Thence they followed the 
‘ridge for 50 mins. to the summit, which is very well seen from Val- 


* Annuaire de la S. T. D. 1877, p. 88. 
‘t Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 96. 
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loire. There were no signs of any previous ascent. The peak is the 
next highest south of the Grande Chible, andthe name Gros Grenier 
properly belongs to it, and not to the lower summit north of the Pas. 
There is a fine view from the top, which includes both Valloire and 
S. Jean d’Arves. A splendid glissade down the snow-covered south- 
east flank of the peak brought the party in 15 mins. fardown the Combe 
de Verney; then following the snow-covered stream for some way, 
they took to a little path, which in 1.10 from the summit brought 
them to the huts of Beaujournal, whence Valloire was reached in 50 
mins. more by way of La Ruaz: 3.55 up, 2 hrs. down. 

Pic DE ComBEYNoT (3,163 métres = 10,378 feet). June 27.—The 
same party, reinforced by Christian Almer the elder, starting from the 
Lautaret Hcspice, made for the great green spur, so well seen from the 
road, and by a stony track and steep slopes climbed up its east side to 
the crest (55 mins.). They then followed it for 20 mins. ti!l it merged in 
the snow fields, traversing which they bore to the right, and by a very 
steep snow slope gained the crest of a snowy buttress, almost directly 
under the highest peak (1.05). Thence 15 mins. sufficed to gain the 
east ridge,and 10 mins. along it brought them to the summit (2.45 
quick walking from the Hospice), which is flanked to the west by the 
Roc Noir (8,118 m ), and to the east by the point 3,153—3,163 is not 
shown on the Etat Major map, though it duly appears on the Carte du 
Pelvoux, which itself misprints the heightof the Roc Noir. ‘The first 
ascent was made by M. A. Salvador de Quatrefages with Jean Clot, on 
August 18, 1878.* The only other card in the cairn was that of M. 
Chancel, who made the ascent with E. Pic, on August 1, 1880. The 
view is curious, especially towards the Meije. 

Returning in 5 mins. to the point at which they first gained the eastern 
ridge, the party descended by snow and rocks (bearing always to the 
left) to the snowy basin to the south in 25 mins. Thence they gained 
the ridge beyond the frozen lake t in 25 mins. more, and by the very 
stony glen of Fontenil (in which there is no stream, the lake being 
drained by a subterranean channel) reached in 1.25 the village of the 
same name, whence the Hospice was regained in 1.50 more by the 
disused mule track below the grand’ route. 

The next day the same party crossed the Col Lorichard } to the Refuge 
de |’ Alp, from which the pass is plainly seen. The Col lies between the Rov 
Noir and the point 2,775. Up from Hospice, 1.40; down to Alp, 1.25. 

Cot DE La Grose. July 9.—The last-named party, starting from 
the Refuge de la Selle (8$ hours from S. Christophe), skirted the 
southern base of the Pic de la Grave for rather less than an hour. 
They then wasted between 4 and 5 hours in mounting to and returning 
from a depression, whence the descent on the La Grave side is nearly 
sheer. (For benefit of future travellers, it may be stated that this 
false col consists, on the south side, of a rock wall at the head of a 
lateral glacier; on the northern side it will be easily recognised as 
it is just to the west of a very fine sharp rocky pinnacle, not far from 


* Annuaire dc la 8S. T. D. 1878, p. 114. t Zbhid. p. 86. 
$ Annuaire de la S. T. D. 1877, p. 139; Annuatre du C. A. I. 1878, p. 108. 
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the Pic de la Grave.) After discovering their error, they continued 
to mount towards the Rateau by easy snow slopes, till in J hr. 10 
min. they gained a pomt some way above the nevé basin of the 
Glacier de la Selle, and at the foot of a broad conspicuous snow couloir, 
close under the jagged ridge of the Rateau. The ascent of this took 
about 40 min. (in all about 2 hrs, 40 min. from the Refuge, rather 
quick), and led direct to the col—the broad snow gap just to the west 
of the Rateau. Bearing to the right to avoid some huge crevasses, the 
Col de la Lauze route was joined at the Col des Ruillans (above the 
Lac de Puy Vacher) and the Refuge de la Lauze (an easy 2 hrs. from 
La Grave), gained in 1 hr. 10 min. from the col. This pass is very 
slightly longer and more difficult than the well-known Col de la Lauze, 
and is well fitted for those who have reached the Glacier de la Selle 
from the Vallon des Etangons by way of the Breche du Rateau, and 
wish to make a high level route to La Grave. It is believed not to 
have been previously made, though it may have been crossed (by mis- 
take for the Col de la Lauze) by Messrs. Methuen and Montgomery in 
1875, of which expedition no record has been published. 

Tétes nu Crouzet, or Tfétes Bessonnes (3,245 metres = 10,647 
feet), August 5.—Mr. Coolidge, with young Christian Almer, starting 
from S. Christophe, followed the path to La Lavey for 40 min. after the 
bridge over the Vénéon (1 hr. 50 min. from 8. Christophe), then bore 
to the left up grass and débris slopes. In 2 hr. 50 min. they reached 
the base of the snow couloir between the two summits; they mounted 
this for some distance, then took to the easy rocks on its (proper) 
right side and so gained the Col du Crouzet in 35 min. from the 
base of the couloir. Twenty-five minutes sufficed to reach the southern 
and highest Téte du Crouzet by way of its northern rock ridge and 
the rim of the snow slope on its west flank. The return to the col 
by the same route took 20 min, as there was some ice on the rocks. 
They then in 10 min. traversed the snow slopes at the east base of 
the north Téte to the Col de l’Ours at its north foot, between it and 
the Montagne de |’Ours. The ascent of the north peak was then made 
in 20 min. by the northern aréte, the lower rocks of which are not easy. 
The return to the col took 20 min. Glissading down snow slopes towards 
the Vallon des Etages, and keeping always far to the right, they gained 
the level of the valley in 1 hr. 55 min. by a difficult and complicated 
descent down steep grass slopes, interrupted by rocky precipices. 1.05 
more in violent rain sufficed to gain Les Etages, and 40 min. more 
La Bérarde (3 hrs. 40 min. from the col). The first and only previous 
uscent of the north peak (3,225 métres) was made on August 22, 1878,* 
by MM. Carbonnier and Rabot with the Gaspards, and of the south 
peak (including the first passage of the col) by the same party on 
August 8, 1879.¢ Cairns were found in both peaks by the party of 
1884, but no cards or names. The Col de l’Ours was first crossed on 
September 4, 1878, by M. J. Nérot with Gaspard, who made on the 
wiy the first ascent of the Montagne de l’Ours (3,043 métres).t 


* Annuaire de la 8. T. D. 1878, pp. 90-3. ¢ Zbi7. 1879, pp. 121 3. 
t Annuaire du C. A. F., 1878, 137-8. 
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Pic pr Pantéres (c. 3,050 metres = 10,007 feet). August 10.—The 
last-named party, starting from Le Clot at the head of the Val Go- 
demar, reached the Col de Vallonpierre by the usual path (32 hours). 
Then bearing to the right, they traversed to the right to a grassy ridge, 
descended to a green hollow and below it by treacherous rocky slopes, and 
again traversed to the right, thus gaining (1.045 from the col) a green 
basin or promontory seen from afar, and to the north-east of the desire 1 
peak. Mounting débris and snow-slopes, they reached the col south of 
the point murked 2,945 metres in the map, and overlooking the immense 
Lacs de Crupillouze (1 hr. 20 min.); climbed over the peak 2,945 
metres (mainly by its south ridge), descended to the snow pass at its 
south-east foot,* and by the north ridge reached the true summit 
(marked by a cairn), the culminating point of a great rocky promontory 
stretching towards Navettes (50) min. from first col). ‘The view was 
very interesting, including the lower portion of the Vals Godemar 
und Champoléon, the huts of Chaumeille being well seen, and Sirac 
being very fine. Returning to the second col in 20 min. and travers- 
ing the base of peak 2,945 metres to the first col (10 min.), the 
grassy promontory was regained in 40 min. Retracing their steps 
towards the Vallonpierre for a short distance, they followed a rough 
track down a promontory between two deeply-cut mountain torrents ; 
traversed that to the right, and gained the level of the Val d’Issora in 
3} minutes. A very rough track gradually developing into a path, took 
them by the very stony left bank of the stream to Les Auberts, the 
highest hamlet in the Val Champoléon (1 hr. 5 min, or 2 hrs. 50 min. 
from the peak). The peak was first ascended on August 17, 1883, 
by M. Edmond Bayard with Philomen Vincent of Navettes, direct 
from the Val Champoléon, by way of the lakes and the south ridge, 
the descent being made by very much the route described above to 
the Val d’Isscra.T 

Cot pu Loup pE CxHampo.ton (c. 3,000 métres = 9,843 feet). 
August 11.—The last-named party, starting from Les Auberts, 
mounted the valley to the ruined hut at its head, where they had 
spent a night in 1880 ¢ (1 hr. 15 min), and in 2 brs. 40 min. by the 
route of 1880 they gained the Glacier Verdonne. In 10 min. they 
were at the foot of the couloir of the Col Verdonne, (from this point they 
made the second ascent of the Pic Verdonne § by the col, west face, and 
aréte, gaining a most marvellous view of the south slopes of the peaks 
to the north of the Val Godemar) and in 15 min. more they gained 
the notch (immediately at the foot of the Pic Verdonne) of the new 
pass (4 hrs. 20 min. from Les Auberts). Traversing to the le't the 
bergschrund immediately under the col, they made for a ridge of rocks 
in the mid-t of the glacier (20 min. from the col), and descended hy 
these without much difficulty for half-an hour, when they took to the 
snow on the right, and bearing to the left across avalanche débris 


* Annuaire de la S. T. D. 1883, 141, 155-6. 
¢t Ibid, 1883, 140-1. 
f{ Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 145. 
§ Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 360; vol. x. p. 144. 
12 
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quitted the glacier on its left bank (15 min.—1.05 min. from col). 
Traversing grass slopes, they descended steep white glacier-worn rocks, 
and managed to get off them near a fine cascade fur to the left (30 min.). 
A rough descent of 25 min. led to the stream in the Vallon de la Selle, 
and the chilets of Entraigues (2 hrs. from Vallouis-) were gained in 
1.25 min. more (3 hrs. 25 min.) from the col. This pass may have 
been previously crossed by natives, though it is unlikely, and no 
signs of man were found on or near the top; but has hitherto re- 
mained unknown to travellers.* It is specially interesting, as being 
the only direct pass as yet discovered between the Val Champoléon 
and the Vallouise, the well-known Pas de la Cavale requiring to be 
supplemented by a second pass. 

Cot pu Puaret (c. 8,300 métres = 10,827 feet), July 27.— 
MM. Felix Perrin, A. Reynier, and C. Verne, with the Gaspards, 
mounted from Les Etages by the Combe du Ruisseau d’En Mont 
(= d’Amont, not Damon as the Carte du Pelvoux), and in 43 hours 
gained the ridge between the Plaret and the point marked on the map 
3,365 metres. There are two gaps, either of which is passable. From 
that at the south toot of the Plaret the descent is made directly on to the 
Glacier du Plaret; from that at the north foot of 3,365, it is necessary 
to bend to the north by broad rocky ledges, and rejoin the route from 
the other gap. The descent was made to La Bé:sarde in 34 hours. 


Graian District. 


Pointe DE RonceE (3,618 meétres = 11,871 feet); PorntE pe Sot- 
LIETTE (3,046 metres = 9,994 feet). July 14.—Mr. Coolidge, with 
the two Almers, starting from Bessans, reached in 1 hr. 25 min. 
the chalets of Pierre Grosse in the Combe de Ribon. Traversing the 
slopes towards the south-east, and ascending hy steep but easy broken 
rocks, the party gained in 3 hrs. 20 min. a point a few steps from the 
Pas du Chapeau Rouge, which is just north-west of the snow dome so 
conspicuous from Bessans. 25 min. easy walk up snow slopes led to 
the top of the snowy knoll marked 3,425 metres on the French map; 
whence an hour’s climb of the easiest description over the ridge led to 
the highest cairn on the Ronce (6 hrs. 10 min. walking from Bessans). 
The view was most superb, including everything from the Grand 
Combin to the Maritimes, though the Roche Melon surpasses it in its 
panorama of the plainof Lombardy. The peak has been often climbed 
irom the Mont Cenis,f but has not hitherto been ascended by non-Italian 
climbers. 

Leaving the summit, the party then walked down the snow-fields to 
the north, whence a fine view of the Arc valley and Lanslebourg is 
gained, and by which the ascent could very easily be made direct from 
that village. In 53 min. they passed a little glacier lake, at the lowest 
point of the depression between the Ronce and the peak 3,375 métres, 
and mounted in 20 min. to the latter (no traces of any previous ascent 


* Alpine Journal, vol 1x. p. 361; Annuaire du C. A. F. 1879, p. 56. 
t See Prof. Baretti’s Per Leupt e¢ Ghiacci, 47-8, 
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found), and in half-an-hour more reached the Pointe de Solliette (3 046 
métreg), the peak overhanging the plain of Bessans. A cairn was built 
here also, as it seemed not to have been previously visited, Retracing 
their steps for 5 min., the party effected a direct descent down the rocks 
of the glen just north of the great: hanging bit of glacier, which is seen 
so well from near Pierre Grosse. These rocks afford very good hand 
and foot hold, though they are steep, especially in the upper tier. In 
this way the perty reached the grass slopes in 45 min., and Pierre 
Grosse in 45 min. more, whence 1 hr 15 min. sufficed for the return 
to Bessans (3 hrs. 5 min. from Solliette), after a most interesting day’s 
exploration, in course of which a most marvellous view was ever betore 
their eyes. 

PuNTA DELL’ OutraRsE; or Mont Couterin (3,462 métres = 11,359 
feet, New Italian Survey ; 3,491 méetres=11,454 feet of the French map). 
July 16.—The same party, starting from Bessans, ascended the Albaron 
(3,662 metres) by the chalets of Lau, the Glacier du Grand Fond, and 
the south-west ridge (5 hrs. 35 min. walking). They then passed along 
the south-east aréte of the peak, and without the slightest difficulty 
‘reached (in 35 min.) the junction of the Albaron ridge with the main 
ridge at the point marked 3,491 metres on the French map, and crowned 
by a huge cairn, built round a pole. It is most probably this peak 
which was climbed by M. Rabot on September 2, 1878 ;* it is inferior 
‘in height to the peak between it and the Colle della Ciamarella. Re- 
tracing their steps for 10 min., the party gained the broad snowy gap 
between the last-named peak and the Ouliarse (whence the descent 
towards Balme lies over the easiest possible snow slopes), and descended 
by the great glacier falling towards the Glacier des Evettes. This is much 
crevassed, but the upper portion is easily passed. The last bit down 
to the Evettes glacier could only be forced at a point on the right raked 
by the falls from a huge overhanging fragment of glacier. Unwilling 
to incur the great danger of being carried away by one of the falls 
which took place repeatedly, the party bore to the left, and finding no 
other point at which the lower tier of séracs could be pierced, were 
compelled to traverse the entire glacier to the north under the Albaron, 
and finally by a difficult descent down the very steep rocks of the point 
3,249 metres of the French map reached the left-hand moraine of the 
Kvettes glacier (1 hr 55 min. from the snowy gap). Hence 40 min. 
sufficed to reach the Col des Evettes, and 1 hr. 30 min. more were 
required to Bonneval. 

The third column of the table given at p. 339 of vol. xi. of the 
‘Alpine Journal,’ requires several corrections. No. 69 is the peak 
3,442 metres; No. 70 is M. Collerin, 5,462; and 3,327 métres is 70 
bis (in reality higher than 70), That part of the note No. 25 (appended 
to No. 71), which refers to M. Rabot’s ascent, should be transferred to 
No. 70. | 

Peaxs Markep 3,446 metres (= 11,306 feet) and 3,883 métres 
(= 11,100 feet) on the New Iranian Survey. July.18.—The same 


* Annuaire du C. A. F. 1878. p. 248. It 1s known at Bonneval as the 
Chalanson. 
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party, starting from Bonneval, followed the usual path to the chalet de 
Triéves (1 hr. 25 min.), then leaving on the left the way to the Glacier 
du Mulinet, crossed the Recula torrent to the left bank, and mounted 
the steep grass and rocky slopes on the right bank of that portion of 
the Glacier du Grand Méan which flows down between the Grand 
Meéan and the Mont Séti; a long moraine leads to the edge of the 
flat main glacier (2 hrs. 10 min. from Triéves). An hour’s walk up 
the glacier led to the Col du Grand Méan* at the foot of 3,446 métres 
of the Italian map (= 3,458 metres of the French map), No. 84 of the 
Table, and in 20 min. more the frontier ridge was gained between 
3,446 metres and 3,383 metres. The latter point—a wild rocky pinnacle 
—was climbed in 10 min. Much time was lost in trying to force a way 
up the peak of 3,446 metres, in consequence of the vast amount of fresh 
snow, and an attempt by the north ridge failed completely. The true 
way is to bear along the west flank of the peak till the weak point in 
the sheer rocks of the south face is detected, when the south ridge 
is easily gained, and the summit won by passing along it without any 
difficulty. A cairn of unknown origin built round a pole was found 
on the highest point. On the descent the rocks were quitted in 20 min., 
the bergschrund crossed in 10 more, the Grand Méan glacier cleared 
in 25 min., the chalet de Trieves reached in 1.05 and Bonneval 
regained in 1.10 more (3 hrs. 10 min. from the peak). 

These two points form No. 82 in the Table (‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
vol. xi. p. 341), and are conspicuous from Forno. They are both 
certainly lower than No. 84—the Roc du Mulinet. 

Cima Monrret (3,441 metres = 11,289 feet; 3,361 métres = 11,027 
feet. New Italian Survey.) July 21.—The same party, retracing 
their steps to the edge of the upper portion of the Glacier du Grand Méan 
(3 hrs, 20 min. from Bonneval), bore straight across it to the east to the 
right of a conspicuous snow dome (3,441 metres), skirting which with- 
out the slightest difficulty they reached (1 hr. 10 min.) the more distant 
rocky point 3,361 métres, which had been taken for the true summit. 
Descending thence to the depression between it and 3,441 metres, they 
gained the latter by the easy débris of the south ridge in the face of 
a bitter wind (380 min.); there were no signs of any previous ascent. 
The Italian map applies the name of Cima Monfret to the point 
3,373 metres a little farther tothe north, where the Malatret ridge 
joins the main ridge; but 3,441 metres is really the culminating point 
of this mass. The Ciamarella was very fine, while the Col de Séa and the 
chalets of the same name, and the Val Grande were well seen. Descend- 
ing along the west slopes and crossing the bergschrund just where 
the rocks begin to rise to the west (15 min.), the glacier was cleared 
in 25 min. more, and Bonneval regained in 2 hrs. 50 min. more. 

This is the peak marked No. 80 in the Table (‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
vol. xi. p. 841). It is the highest on the main ridge between the 
Roc du Mulinet and the Piccola Ciamarella; for the points 3,451 
métres of the Italian map and 38,858 metres of the French map do not 
exist, and are misprints ; and the peak north of the Col de Séa (No. 79 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. 100, 475. 
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of the Table) is distinctly lower than the snow dome of the Monfret 
(3,441 metres). A pass might be made between 3,373 métres and 
3,441 metres, but the snow slopes on the Italian side are rather steep. 
From this peak it was easy to see that M. Rabot’s and Mr. Yeld’s 
routes up the Ciamarella are really quite distinct (and not identical, as 
‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xi. p. 8340). The former lies from the Séa chalets 
over the N.E. flank, the latter from the Col de Séa over the north slope 
of the Ciamarella. 

Mont Pourri BY THE SOUTHERN ARETE (3,786 metres = 12,405 feet). 
July 24.—The same party, starting from the Marais chalets (14 hrs. 
from Tignes), crossed the ridge at the head of the Sachette valley, just 
north of the point marked 2,838 metres on the French map (2 hrs, 
10 min.). Descending slightly they traversed rocky slopes and rocks in 
full view of the Lac de la Plagne, and by the easy débris and snow slopes 
of the west fuce, gained the top of the Dome de la Sache (3,611 métres) 
in 2 hrs. 5 min. more. Descending to its lowest point the ridge running 
north towards the Pourri, they mounted along it—rocks and snow— 
encountering no serious difficulties, but in the midst of a tremendous 
storm. In 55 min. a snow-cone was reached, beyond which the ridge 
fell away rapidly for a great distance; experience of two former 
ascents of the Pourri by the same party, and later examination of the 
ridge from the Chasseforét, couvinced them that they had reached the 
highest point of the mountain. The Dome de la Sache was regained 
in about half an hour, the Marais chalets in 2 hrs. 55 min. more, and 
Tignes in 40 min. more (4 hrs. 5 min. from the summit)—very fast 
walking, owing to the extremely bad weather which came on after 
a pertect early morning. 

The Dome de la Sache was first ascended (apparently by the east 
ridge) by Messrs. W. Mathews and Jacomb on August 15, 1861;* 
but the ridge between it and the Pourri seems to have been but once 
traversed before the expedition just described, viz., by M. Edouard 
Rochat on August 13, 1880.4 

Dome DE CuassEForét (3,597 metres = 11,802 feet). July 30.—The 
same party, starting from Pralognan, followed the Chaviére path to 
Prioux (1.05), then in 55 min. mounted to the chalets of Nants. 
Bearing to the north by a zigzag path and passing by the C. A. F. 
Refuge, they reached in 55 min. a sort of col above a long deep lake at 
the head of the La Valette pastures. Hence bearing straight to the east, 
by steep snow slopes, there being plenty of snow, they reached the 
edge of the great Vanoise saow-field in 1 hr.10 min. A weary struggle 
through d+ep fresh snow lasting 1 hr. 35 min. brought them to the 
cairn on the Chasseforét (5 hrs. 40 min. from Pralognan, the ascent 
from that village being 7,130 feet). ‘The panorama was most wonder- 
ful, including everything from the Weisshorn and Dent Blanche to 
Monte Viso and the Maritimes. On the descent, the edge of the 
glacier was reached in 45 min., the col in 25 min., the chalets in 40 
min, and Pralognan in 130 min. (3 hrs. 20 min. from the peak). 


* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 393. 
t Annuaire du C. A. 1880, pp. 114-120. 
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The peak was first ascended on September 1, 1876, by MM. Puiseux 
and Maingot without guides, who crossed it from Termignon, near 
Lanslebourg, to Pralognan.* It can be ascended from several sides, 
as it Is easy to gain the great Vanoise snow-field at five or six points. 
The easiest way is from the Granges de l’Arpont above Termignon, but 
there are no real difficulties on any of the routes. It has been often 
ascended by French climbers, but not before by an English party. A 
little to the south-west is the Dome de 1’Arpontr (3,619 métres), which 
was ascended by MM. Puiseux and Boutan on August 20, 1877. 

Eastern PEAK OF AIGUILLE DE PoLseT (3,430 métres = 11,254 feet). 
July 31.—The same party, starting from Pralognan, followed the 
Chaviere path toa point near the highest hut (3 hrs. 5 min.), then 
striking up to the right reached the Lac Blanc in 40 min. Hence 
they climbed straight up the steep slopes of débris and rocks to the 
point 3,047 metres, on the edge of a branch of the Gébroulaz glacier 
(1 hr. 80 min.), whence easy snow slopes led up to the peak (1 hr. 
10 min.), which is the beautiful snowy point so conspicuous from 
Pralognan (6 hrs. 35 min. from Pralognan). Descending a few steps 
along the south ridge, the party struck boldly down the steep east face, 
clearing the snow by long glissades in 25 min. In 15 min. more they 
gained a wide opening looking down into the Combe de Polset; a 
difficult descent down steep rocks to the left of a fine cascade took 
them in 50 min. to the floor of the valley; 1.05 was required to 
- reach the chalets of Polset, and 55 mins. more to Modane (3 hrs. 40 
min. from the peak). 

Unless this is the peak climbed by Mr. W. Mathews in 1861,+ it 
would seem to have remained hitherto virgin. By comparison with 
the highest point of the Aiguille—3,538 metres (ascended in 1878 by 
the same party §)—the height of the eastern point would appear to be 
rather more than 3,430 meétres, say 3,490 metres. The view from the 
summit was most extensive. 


Mont Blane District. 


La Tour RonveE (3,775 métres = 12,385 feet). September 12.— 
Mr. C. D. Cunningham, accompanied by Emile Rey and Michel 
Savioz, ascended this peak from the Montenvers. 

Starting at 4 a.M., they arrived at the foot of the north-east aréte 
at noon, and «after two hours of easy rock work reached the summit 
at 2 p.m. They descended to the western Col de la Tour Ronde in 
40 minutes from the top. In consequence of a thick fog which came 
on shortly after leaving the summit, the party were overtaken by the 
night above the icefall of the Col du Géant, the séracs of which were 
traversed by lantern light, and the hétel at the Montenvers only 
regained at 4.30 a.m. on the following morning. This expedition would 


* Annuaire du C. A, F. 1876, p. 205 sqq. Cf. Ibid. 1877, p. 144. 
- + Bulletin du C. A. F. 1877, p. 318. 

- Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 401. 

& Alpine Journal, vol. ix. 102-3. 
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be a long one even under favourable conditions, and would probably 
take from 16 to 18 hours. 

The first ascent had been made in 1867 by Mr. D. Freshfield’s 
party.* They mounted from the Brenva glacier, and descended to 
the Glacier du Géant by the eastern ridge (part of the watershed) and 
a north-eastern spur. Mr. Freshfield’s Col de la Tour Ronde is on 
the eastern shoulder of the peak. The lower pass of the same name 
subsequently made by M. and Madame Millot f lies to the west of the 
peak. Mr. Cunningham’s ascent seems to have very nearly corre- 
sponded to his predecessors’ descent. The descent to the western pass 
is probably new. 

‘Jt is worthy of note that the position of this peak with reference to 
the Brenva glacier is rightly given in Mr. Reilly’s map, and wrongly 
in Colonel Mieulet’s and the French Survey. It dominates the rocks 
separating two branches of the Brenva, and not the spur forming the 
eastern boundary of the basin of that glacier. 


Monte Rosa District. 


BREITHORN FROM THE ScnHwarz Tuor (138, 19 feet). August 16.— 
Mr. J. Stafford Anderson, with Ulrich Aliner and Aloys Pollinger, left 
the Riffel Hétel at 2.30 a.w.and reached the Schwarz Thor at 8.10 a ™. 
Two attempts at 8.30 and 9 to scale the rocks a short distance on the 
Italian side of the peak were unsuccessful, compelling a détour to the 
west for three-quarters of an hour. Thence a steep ice and snow slope 
led north-east to the aréte, which was reached at 10.30 at a point a 
short distance beyond the summit of the precipitous rocks overlooking 
the Schwarz Thor. From this to the summit of the peak, the crest of 
the aréte, or a little below it on the Italian side, was climbed, the base 
of the first of the two final rock buttresses being attained at 2.55 p.m. 
and the last one surmounted at 4.40. In a bitterly cold north wind 
the summit was gained at 6.45 p.m., leaving just time enough to get 
‘to the St. Théodule hut by nightfall. Time from the Riffel to the 
summit 164 hra., and to the St. Theodule 173, including halts. The 
ascent and descent of the various snow and rock peaks on the aréte 
was tiresome and occasionally difficult. A corniche of varying dimen- 
sions along the greater part of the route added to the difficulties. 

STELLIJocH. August 25.—Leaving St. Niklaus at 2 a.m. with Jos. 
Anton Sumermatter and Felix Imboden, two English ladies mounted 
south-west to the Walkersmatt, then kept rather more to the south till 
they reached the moraine at the foot of the glacier that comes down 
‘from the point marked 3,357 metres on Dutour’s map. They went 
along by the north edge of the moraine till the glacier was reached, 
took to the glacier for a few minutes, and then—finding that they were . 
rather too much to the south—ascended the easy rocks to the north 
(between the above-mentioned glacier and the Stelli glacier). Having 
reached the top of these rocks they found themselves at the foot of a 
couloir running west-south-west between the Inner Barrhorn (marked 
3,597 metres on Dufour’s map), and a very small rock aiguille imme- 
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diately south of the Inner Barrhorn. This couloir consisted of first 
loose stones and débris, and afterwards of snow in rather bad condition. 
When near the top of the couloir they took to the rocks right of it, and 
finished the ascent by them. Time from St. Niklaus to the top of the 
pass 64 hrs., exclusive of halts. 

A short distance to the south of the pass was a small rocky peak not 
unlike a castle tower; and a little farther south was the point marked 
3,357 metres on Dufour’s map. Close by, to the north, was the Inner 
Barrhorn ; farther off, north-west, the Ausser Barrhorn, marked 3,633 
metres on Dufour’s map, with what Sumermatter calls the Barrjoch 
between them. | 

The descent from the pass was first over rocks, then down a wide 
couloir of loose stones and debris, keeping south-south-west until the 
Barr glacier was reached rather south of the place where the Barrjoch 
joins it. After this they fo'lowed the Barrjoch route north-west over 
the Barr glacier to the Pipi Alp, and from thence descended to the very 
comfortable little hotel at Gruben. Time from the pass to Grubeu 
4} hrs., exclusive of halts. 

Sumermatter suggested that this pass should be called the Stellijoch. 
No doubt the shortest way to it from St. Niklaus would be up the 
south side of the Stelli glacier. 

PEAK NEAR THE WEISSHORN (4,161 metres = 13,651 feet). August 6. 
—Mrs. Burnaby, with Joseph Imboden and Peter Sarbach, made the 
first ascent of this peak. From the Biesjoch they kept on for 1 hr. 
on the Bies side, then by a rocky rib gained the crest of the snow 
ridge. This was narrow, with a corniche, but tle snow was in perfect 
condition; the passage along it to the summit took 23 hrs. 

BALMENHORN (4,156 metres = 13,685 feet). Vincent PyraMipE BY 
SoutH-west ARETE (4,241 métres = 13,945 feet). August 14.—Mr. 
W. M. Conway, with J. Barmasse of Val Tournanche and a porter, 
starting from the inn on the Colle d’Olen, made the ascent of the Bal- 
menhorn, and then went up the Vincent Pyramide by a new route, 
For details see above, pages 69-71. 

Granp Cornier BY THE WeEsT Face (13,022 feet). August 25.— 
Messrs. W. Asbury Greene and F. C. Mills, with Jean Vuignier 
(the tailor) of Arolla, and Martin Pralong, jun., of Evolena, leit the 
Ferpecle inn at 3.5, passed Bricolla at 4.50, and soon after struck up 
the moraine of the Bricolla glacier. They kept on moraine and rocks 
till they were well above the ice-fall, then took to the glacier, making 
for some rocks about the middle of the west face of the peak which 
stretch down almost to the bergschrund. They climbed up by these, 
bearing rather to the left, eventually striking the left-hand aréte about 
50 feet from the summit, which was reached at 11.10. The rocks are 
smooth and, in places, rotten; so that whilst there is no place of special 
difficulty, care is required all the way. ‘The rocks were much glazed 
with ice, which rendered going rather slow. On the descent the rocks 
took nearly 24 hrs. This is believed to be a new route, or, at any 
rate, one not yet recorded. | 

Dent Bruancne (14,318 feet). August 25.—Mrs. E. P. Jackson and 
Dr. Schulz, with A. Pollinger and J. J. Truffer, having ascended 
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this peak by Mr. Whymper’s route, but climbed to the top direct 
without touching the S. aréte, effected a new descent from the summit 
by following the western aréte in its entire length to the southern 
branch of the Glacier de la Dent Blanche, which may also be called 
north branch of the Ferpécle glacier. It is described as very long and 
difficult. . 

WEISSMIES FROM THE LAQUINJOCH (13,225 feet). September 3.— 
Mr. W. H. Paine, with the landlord of the Saas inn and Theodor 
Andermatten, of Fee, made the first ascent of the Weissmies from the 
Laquinjoch, following the north-east &réte in all its length. The 
ascent took eight hours from the pass, and was not easy. The descent 
-was made by the ordinary route. 


Bernese Oberland. 


Lauinorn, or BrEITLAUIHORN (8,663 métres = 12,014 feet). August 
11.—Mr. G. Yeld, with Alphonse Payot and Henri Séraphin, made 
the second ascent of this peak (probably by the same route as Herr 
lliiberlin, who made the first escent on August 26, 1869 *) in a little 
over 2 hrs. from the Baltschieder Joch. View of the Innerer-Balt- 
schiederfirn very striking. 

JJOLLILUCKE. JAGIHORN (3,250 metres = 10,660 feet). WuiLeEr- 
uoRN (3,311 mctres= 10,860 feet). August 14.—The same party 
went up to the Bietschjoch, and thence across the Bietsch glacier to 
the Jjolliliicke. They then descended the Jjolli glacier, keeping close 
to the rock ridge which separates the Bietsch and Jjolli glaciers; 
ascended a small point, apparently the Jiigihorn of the new Swiss 
map (from which the Bietschhorn is seen in quite a new aspect); and 
then, retracing their steps, ascended the Wilerhorn (first ascended by 
Herr von Fellenberg on August 29, 1879).f View very fine, inclu- 
ding the Rhone valley, with the river and the railway. They then 
effected a direct descent, apparently new, by rocks and steep snow, well 
shown on the new Swiss map, into the valley belew the Wilerjoch. 
The whole expedition took ubout 10 hours walking. 

Lonzanorn (3,544 metres = 11,624 feet, new Swiss map). <August 
16.—The same party made the first ascent of this fine point, trom 
the Beichgrat. The name Lonzahorn seems appropriate. Times, 2 
hrs. 50 m. up, 2.15 down, slight halts included. The last part of the 
mountain is steep ice, with blocks of granite sticking out of it. 

‘There are three points in the ridge between the Beichgrat and 
the Lotschthaler Breithorn, of which ours, the eastern one, is the most 
characteristic, though not the highest. The central (the highest) is 
3,598 metres; the western is not marked on the map. The whole 
group might be called Lonzahérner. Payot compared our point to the 
Aiguille de Blaitiere.’—G. Y. 

EIGER FROM THE BERGLI (13,045 feet). August 6.—Mr. J. Stafford 
Anderson, with Ulrich Almer and Aloys Pollinger, left the Bergli hut 
at 4.40 a.m., and, turning to the right a short distance above the hut, 


* S.A. C. Jahrbuch, vol. vi. pp. 65-82. 
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reached the Vierscher glacier by a snow slope. They then walked 
south-west for about 15 minutes, and then west to a small fan-shaped 
snow and ice slope on the east face of the ridge leading from the Higer- 
joch to the summit of the Eiger. Above this they took to un ice couloir 
at 5.40, which lasted 20 minutes; and then by rocks and couloirs 
reached the aréte itself at 7.20. Starting again at 8, and keeping on 
the ridge mentioned by Mr. Stephen,* they joined Mr. G. E. Foster’s 
route at 9.30,f and by it reached the summit at 11.55 a. Left 
12.15, arriving at Grindelwald 6 p.m. by the Little Scheidegg. Time, 
from the Bergli to Grindelwald, may be reckoned 104 to 11 hrs., 
exclusive of halts. 

BiETSCHHORN FROM THE SoutH (12,969 feet). September 2.—Dr. K. 
Schulz, Herren Emil, and Otto Zsigmondy, and L. Purtscheller, with- 
out guides, effected a new ascent of the peak from the south, by the - 
route attempted by Dr. Schulz in 1883.} Starting from a bivouac at 
the head of the Bietschthal at 3.30 a.m., they reached, in 55 min., 
the glacier at the eastern base of the peak, and in 45 min. more the 
rocks of the ridge which falls to the Thieregghorn. Then crossing 
two couloirs to the west, they climbed up the second of these till 
repeated falls of stones made further progress dangerous. A very 
difficult climb up a steep rock wall led to the next couloir to the west, 
climbing along the sides of which, and dodging the falling stones, the 
party reached the ice-ridge at 3.383 and the highest summit at 3.55. 
The descent was made by the usual way over the northern aréte. 


Rhaetian Alps. 


STAMMER SpITZE (3,256 métres = 10,683 feet). August 16.—Dr. K. 
Schulz, with Johann Nell, a hunter of Manas, made the first ascent of 
the highest point of this peak. Starting from the Pradgiant Alp, 
above Remiis in the Lower Engadine, they climbed straight up the 
wall under the peak, and by a couloir gained the eastern summit in 
4.25. After a long halt, they climbed over to the western point, 
which is close to, and seems to be about the same height as the other.§ 
The descent was effected by the couloir and wall under the western 
peak, which is to be preferred to the route taken on the ascent. 


Stubaithal District. 


FEveErstEIn (3 269 métres = 10,726 feet). August 5.—Mr. W. S. 
Harris, with two English ladies, guided by Johann Krahl, of Gossensass, 
and Juhann Teisl, of Inner Pflersch, made what is believed to be the 
third ascent of this peak. The party started from Inner Pflersch (where 
they had slept at the curé’s) at 2.20 a.m., and, after 3 hours’ walk up 
the valley, gained the highest shepherd's hut, near which the German 
Alpine Club proposes to build a Clubhiitte. In 1} hrs. more they 


* Peaks, Passes and Glaciers, 2nd series, vol. ii. p. 22. 

¢ Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 277, and vol. viii. p. 207. 

t S.A. C. Jahrbuch, vol. xix. pp. 1-23. 

§ Mr. Farrar’s west peak (Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 360) is 150 or 200 
yards away to the west, and about 130-160 feet lower. 
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reached the glacier, by ascending which for 1} hrs. more they gained 
the shoulder of the Schneespitze, which commands a good view of the 
ice-fall of the Feuersteinferner. ‘lhey then had to pass over the 
shoulder of the Schnevspitze, descend slightly, and cross horizontally 
the steep western slope of that mountain. After 1 hour’s careful 
walking, alternately over rock and snow, the Niederjoch—which lies 
between the Schneespitze and the eastern aréte of the Feuerstein—was 
reached ; and half an hour more over snow brought them to the Hoch- 
joch, which leads, on the west side, to the Stubaithal. From the 
Hochjoch the climb to the summit took 45 mins., chiefly over snow, 
in parts very steep (a second rope having to be used in one place to 
haul up with); to the south was an overhanging precipice within a 
few feet of the track, and to the north avery steep slope. The summit 
is compused of loose rocks. The view is certainly very fine, especially 
to the west, where the Oetzthal group is seen to greatadvantage. East- 
wards the Zillerthal mountains, and southwards some of the Dolomites, 
are clearly visible ; and the north view includes the Stubaithal, Gschnitz- 
thal, and the peaks about Innsbruck. They descend:d by the same 
route and arrived at Inner Fflersch at 5.20 p.m. The height of thie 
peak above the village is rather more than 6,600 feet, and the distance 
considerable, so that the Club hut will be very useful. Krahl can be 
recommended as a careful, able, and obliging guide. 


Gastein District. 


HocHALmspitze (3,355 métres = 11,008 feet). August 14.—Messrs. 
C. C. Binney, of Philadelphia (U.S.A.) and A. J. Butler, with Josef 
Gferer of Mallnitz (a good man) and a lad from St. Johann, left 
Mallnitz at 3.35 a.v. to make what is believed to be the first English 
ascent of this peak (the highest of the eastern Tauern group) and went 
straight up the Seebachthal to its head, the Lassacher Winkel. The 
direct ascent of the peak from this side is considered impracticable, 
and the party bore somewhat to the right, over gerdll which looked 
almost impassable from below. There is, however, a hunter’s path 
which brought them to the foot of the glacier. Crossing this they 
reached a rock gully leading up to the ridge which runs south-west 
from the peak. About half an hour’s steep scrambling brought them 
to the ridge. Here they put on the rope and crossed the Trippenkees 
diagonally to a point just on the left of the Steinernes Miindl (10,517 
feet), a very remarkable rock pinnacle on the south-east ridge. ‘The 
last bit of snow was very steep, but being in excellent order required 
no step-cutting. From the top of the snow a short but sharp climb 
over nasty rocks (greise) is needed to reach the ridge. At this 
point, owing to severely excoriated feet and want of condition, Mr. 
Butler was obliged to halt. Mr. Binney describes the rest of the 
ascent as follows: ‘The Hochalmkees was ascended for about 20 mins. 
in a direction parailel to the aréte. Then we came to a point where 
the steepness of the glacier made it necessary to take to the aréte, a 
rather stiff bit of ciimbing, for about 15 mins. We took to the 
glacier (névé) again (it was shaped like a section of a dome), and we 
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ascended to its top. Then we descended a short knife-edge of snow, 
covering a dip in the aréte; and along the aréte for about 100 yards 
to the rocks composing the summit, which was reached at 12.53, ¢.e. 
just one hour from the Steinernes Miindl.’ Mr. Binney states that the 
view was at first totally obscured by mist, but this cleared partially 
away, so that they saw the Venediger, some of the Dolomite peaks, and 
the Millstéidter See. Mr. Binney rejoined Mr. Butler at 2, and the 
party soon started down the rocks. Then a glissade brought them to 
the ice of the Trippenkees, whence they descended to the head of the 
Gissgraben over steep gerdl/ and grass. The further journey to the 
Fliigelhof in the Maltathal (which was reached at 8.45 P.a.) was not 
agreeable, the path being at first very rough. A good walker would 
probably find 5 to 6 hours enough to allow from the summit to the 
Fliivelhof. The best way to ascend the Hochalinspitze is clearly from 
the Elendhiitte by the Gross Elend Kees (Brunnhahrkees of Ball). 
The glacier slopes very gradually to within a short distance of the 
summit; and though this can probably be actually reached only by 
the short ‘knife-edge’ of which Mr. Binney speaks, there would not 
seem to be any difficulty in crossing the north-east ridge from the head 
of the Gross Elend to the Hochalm glacier. 


Dolomites. 


Drer Scnuster Spitze (c. 3,100 métres = 10,171 feet). July 16.—Dr. 
K. Schulz, Herr E. Zsigmondy, and Herr L. Purtscheller, without 
guides, climbed the northern point of this peak from Innerfeld-Sexten, 
in 124 hrs., with halts. They were separated from the highest point 
by a series of teeth, some of which were higher than their standing- 
point. The difficulties are described as being very great, and the party 
were benighted on the way down. 

Crozzon DI Brenta * (8,129 metres = 10,266 feet). August 8.—Dr. 
K. Schulz (after a previous attempt on August 3 in company with 
M. de Falkner, when the middle peak was reached for the first time) 
with Matteo Nicolussi, effected the tirst ascent of the highest point. 
Starting from the Tosa hut at 4 a.s., they passed over the Cima Tosa 
at 6.30, reached the south point of the Crozzon at 8.55, the middle 
point at 9.20, and at 10 a.m. the northernmost and highest peak. 
The descent into the gap between the central and northern points was 
difficult owing to the steepness-and rottenness of the rocks. 


ALPINE NOTES. 


WiIntER MEETING AND Dinner.—The Annual General Meeting of the 
Club will be held at the Club Rooms, om Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 16, at 8.30 P.M. 

The Annual Winter Dinner wil] take place at Willis’s Rooms on 
Wednesday, December 17, at seven o’clock. The chair will be taken 
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by F. C. Grove, Esq., President of the Club. The price of the dinner 
will be one guinea a head, to be paid on entering the room. Mem- 
bers intending to be present are requested to send their names, together 
with those of any friends whom they wish to introduce, to the Hon.. 
Secretary, not later than Saturday, December 13. 

As in former years, there will be an exhibition of Alpine paintings 
at Willis’s Rooms during the afternoon of Wednesday, December 17, 
from 2 P.M. to 5 P.M., to which members and their friends will be 
admitted. Gentlemen willing to lend pictures for exhibition are re- 
quested to communicate with the Hon. Secretary on or before Saturday, 
December 13. 

All communications respecting the dinner or picture exhibition 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary of the Club, W. KE. Davidson, 
Exsq., 3 Kine’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

Reprint oF Back NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL.—It is proposed to re- 
print (probably without illustrations or maps) the third volume ct the 
‘ Alpine Journal’ and numbers 78 and 79 (all of which are entirely out 
of print), if a sufficient number of subscribers can be found to secure the 
Club against any loss. Names thould be forwarded as soon as possible 
to the Hon. Secretary of the Club, or to the Editor of the Journal. 

Mountain ExpLoraTion.—The Geographical Society has made a 
grant of 250/. to Mr. Forbes towards the exploration of the Owen Stanley 
Mountains in the south-eastern extremities of New Guinea. The 
highest point yet measured reaches 13,200 feet. A grant of 200J. has 
been made to Mr. Im Thurn for an expedition to the Table Mountain 
of British Guiana (Roraima), the summit of which, an extensive forested 
plateau cut off by perpendicular cliffs, has never yet been reached. A 
fuller account of this remarkable summit will be found on p. 501 of 
vol. ix., where it is compared to the Mont Aiguille, one of the Seven 
Wonders of Dauphiné, of which Rabelais writes (‘ Pantagruel,’ iv. 57), 
‘le mons du Daulphiné, dict Inaccessible, pource qu’il est en forme 
d’un potyron, et de toute mémoire personne surmonter ne I’ha pu, fors 
Doyac, conducteur de l’artillerie du roi Charles huictiesme, lequel 
avecques engins mirifiques y monta, et au dessus trouva un vieil bélier. 
C’estoit 4 diviner qui la transporté l’avoit.2* In the August number 
of the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society’ will be found 
an account of a recent visit to the base of Roraima and its sister moune 
tain, Kukenam, by Mr. H. Whitely. The object of the journey was 
bird collecting ; but Mr. Whitely examined the cliffs of Roraima, and 
discovered one weak place in them where (as shown in an illustration ) 
the precipice 1s intersected by a sloping shelf. This shelf is not alto- 
gether continuous, but Mr. Whitely expresses an opinion that the 
break in it ‘might be overcome by taking ropes and all necessary 
impleme:.ts under directioa of someone skilled in overcoming dith- 
culties of a like nature.” The height of the base of the cliffs was found 
by aneroid and boiling-water observations to be 7,759 feet. 

Dr. Giissfeldt, in some remarks which accompany the reproduction 


* It appears it was not really D’Oyac but Julien Captan of Montélimar 
who first: climbed the cliffs. 
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in the ‘ Zeitschrift’ of the German Alpine Club (1884, p. 404), of his 
photograph of Aconcagua, the highest peak of the Andes (6,970 
metres = 22,769 feet), ascended by him to a height of 6,400 métres 
on February 26, 1883,* announces that his report on the scientific 
results of his South American journey has been presented to the . 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences (it was read at the session of 
July 24 last, and a copy has been sent to the Club by the author), 
adding that the eighty mountain views he took are in course of repro- 
duction, and that a descriptive account of his explorations will appear 
in the October 1884 and following numbers of the ‘ Deutsche Kund- 
schau.’ 

Tue Western Dru.—lIt will be remembered that the second ascent 
of this peak was made on August 6, 1883, by Mr. J. W. Hartley with 
Emile and Joseph Rey.t| The third ascent was made on August 28 
last hy Mr. James T. Van Rensselaer, of New York, with Edouard 
Cupelin and Francois Simond. Starting from the Montenvers half 
an hour after midnight they gained, without any difficulties worth 
speaking of, the shoulder of the mountain seen to the right from 
Chamonix. Leaving this point at 8.15 a.m. they reached the summit 
at 11.45, after an extremely difficult climb up very steep rocks and 
gullies. The descent to the shoulder took 44 hrs. and was as difficult 
as the ascent. It was found necessary in many places to drive into 
crevices in the rocks iron nails with a ring at one end, through 
which they passed a rope doubled, which was pulled down after the 
party had passed each bad bit. The Montenvers was regained at 
10 p.M., after an outing of 214 hrs. The above details are taken from 
Mr. Van Rensselaer’s narrative, published in ‘The Continertal Times’ 
of September 6, 1884. Mr. Van Rensselaer also made the ascent of 
the highest peak of the Dru. 

MounTAINEERING WITHOUT GuipEs.—We have before now ¢ had occa- 
sion to mention several remarkable ascents effected without guides by 
the brothers Zsigmondy of Vienna, but this summer they have com- 
pletely eclipsed their former performances. Between July 16 and 
Sept. 2, accompanied in most cases by Herr Purtscheller of Salzburg 
and in many by Dr. K. Schulz, they carried out the following magni- 
ficent series of ascents in the Dolomites and Western Alps: Drei- 
schusterspitze (north peak), from Sexten, Croda Rossa, lowest of the 
Drei Zinnen (3rd ascent), attempt on the Marmarole, Croda del Lago 
(2nd ascent, the Ist ascent having been made a few days earlier hy Baron 
Kitvos), the Tofana, Antelao, Civetta, Vernel (2nd ascent), Vezzana, 
Sass Maor (4th ascent), 3rd ascent of the Sasso di Mur by a new route | 
from the Alpe di Nevaand passage for the first time from the western to 
the eastern pinnacle (4 hour up, } back), Monte Rosa from Macugnaga 
(two nights on th: way owing to bad weather), Castor, Matterhorn 
crossed for the first time without guides, Zinal Rothhorn, Weissnorn, 
Bietschhorn by a new route from the south which Dr. Schulz had 
attempted the year before. It may be remarked as a curiosity that in 
September two English gentlemen, who had been up the Wetterhorn 
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with guides, were so anxious to obtain a view that they twice in the 
same week repeated the ascent without guides, on the last occasion 
attaining their object, and effecting the entire ascent up and down in 
one day from Grindelwald. 

Swiss-ENGLisH.—The remarkable specimen of Swiss-English re- 
printed below verbatim et literatim first appeared in the ‘ Times’ of 
August I] last. We have no reason to think that the ‘idyl’ has not 
found an immediate purchaser, and it is on its literary merits alone 
that we reproduce Herr Mosse’s announcement :— 

OR SALE, the acknowledged most beautiful idyl of the Alps region, viz. 

the private PROPERTY, with a small lake, which has been described by 
authors as the Jewel of Switzerland, Unicum, Inigma, Pearl, &c. Terms 
favourable. Album on view. Pamphlets and drawings sent free on applying 
to E. 580, care of Rudolf Mosse, Zurich. 


REVIEWS. 


Above the Snow Line. By Clinton T. Dent (Longmans). 


In the old days books on the Alps used to be written by men who 
had perhaps not scaled a very large number of high peaks, but who 
had fallen under the spell of the great hills (being true mountain 
lovers and not peak hunters), and who tried as far as they could to 
express it in words. But of late years Alpine books (with a few rare 
and brilliant exceptions, which will occur to everyone) have come from 
the pens of those who know the outward aspect of the Alps far better 
than their predecessors, but who seem deaf and blind to all else concern- 
ing them. Perhaps this is because familiarity breedscontempt; perhaps 
(and we are inclined to think that this is the true reason) the number 
of mountain lovers is much smaller in proportion to that of mountain 
climbers than was formerly the case. It is therefore with very great 
pleasure that we welcome Mr. Dent’s book. Mr. Dent has hitherto 
been known to the world as a daring and successful mountain climber ; 
by this book he has won for himself an honourable place in the far 
narrower circle of mountain lovers. ‘ Above the Snow Line’ is perhaps 
the most successful, certainly one of the most successful, attempts to 
render into words the true delights of climbing that we have met with 
in the course of a tolerably wide course of reading in Alpine literature. 
Mr. Dent often succeeds in putting into words what many before him 
have tried in vain to express; now and then he contrives to call up 
and revive a fleeting and shadowy fancy which we had fruitlessly sought 
to fix and retain. 

It is very probable, however, that many will turn to this book in 
hopes of finding in it accounts of stirring adventures by rock and snow 
rather than an analysis of the fascination of Alpine climbing. And we 
can promise Mr. Dent’s readers that they will not be disappointed, for 
the bovk contains some very vivid sketches of ascents and mishaps, 
though happily none of these last are of a very serious kind. We climb 
with Mr. Dent up the Balfrinhorn, the Siidlenzspitz, the Portienhorn in 
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the Saas valley. It is with acertain feeling of wonderment that we read 
of the first ascent of the Moming Rothhorn from Zermatt in 1872, a 
route so often trodden since that one is inclined to think that it must 
have been known from the beginning of things. The ascent of the 
Ruinette is, on the other hand, far more novel, but why will Mr. Dent 
persist in speaking of it asa ‘little peak’ in ‘the Alpine midlands,’ 
when it attains the very respectable height of 12,728 feet? The success- 
ful crossing of the Bietschhorn and the unsuccessful crossing of the 
Aiguille du Midi (though here Mr. Dent’s failure was practically a vic- 
tory ) give occasion for two very vigorous bits of description, the descent 
to Ried in rain and darkness, and the storm on the Chamonix face of the 
Midi. Butevery mountaineer has his own particular peak, which to him 
is the centre and crown of all things Alpine, which has so fascinated him, 
that he is ever hovering around it, whether he has already conquered 
it, or whether he is still besieging it. To Mr. Dent, as we all know, 
the Aiguille du Dru fills this place, and we are not surprised to find 
it assigned a very prominent place in the book. Of some of his 
eighteen attempts to scale it, between 1473 and 1878, particulars more 
or less full are given, and these narratives are fitly wound up with the 
thrilling tale of his well-deserved victory when all seemed lost, a 
victory won by a combination of pluck and perseverance which reflects 
as much credit on Mr. Dent himself as he generously bestows on 
his leading guide, Alexander Burgener. Never was success better 
deserved ; rarely has a final triumph been gained under such dramatic 
and picturesque circumstances: still more rarely has it been described 
with such great skill and vividness as in ‘ Above the Snow Line.’ 

Another noticeable feature in Mr. Dent’s book is his gallery of what 
we may call Alpine types. We have all at some time come across ‘arch 
young gushers’ like those who so vexed Mr. Dent’s soul when he came 
down to Zermatt from the Rothhorn(p. 54). We have all wondered at 
the counterfeit climber (p. 146); we have all laughed at that terrible 
_lusus naturae, the exhibition climber (p. 131). But in all Mr. Dent’s 
gallery we like no portrait better than that of the Saas porter who on an 
attempt on the Dru was ‘as silent as an oyster,’ but who, when the party 
was hopelessly stopped by some obstacle, and Mr. Dent could not find 
words to express his disappointment, came gallantly to the rescue. ‘He 
opened his mouth for the first time and spoke; and he said very loud 
indeed that it was ‘‘verdammt.” Precisely ; that is just what it was’ 
(p. 91). 

Yet in one of the papers which we have not hitherto mentioned 
there is a more delicately touched and elaborated portrait, that of the 
‘Niece to the Morulist,’ in the ‘ Sentimental Journey’ up the Buet, 
which is thrown into still higher relief by the farcical conduct of some 
of her companions. This paper as a whole we prefer to any in the 
book. Mr. Dent has chosen a difficult subject, but he has acquitted 
himself well of his self-imposed task, and Mr. Percy Macquoid’s sketch 
brings before the eyes of the reader the striking scene which Mr. Dent 
has already brought before us in words. ‘The remaining paper is the 
parody of a well-known alpine narrative, but is not more than an 
amusing skit. 
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But if we go on in this strain we shall draw down on the Club the 
terrible curse lately pronounced against us by a would-be guide-book 
maker of being a Mutual Admiration Society, and nothing else. 

Mr. Dent is but a fallible man, and is therefore exposed to the cri- 
ticisms of the infallible critic. There are three points especially on 
which we join issue with him. 

The first relates to the discarding of the rope on dangerous rocks. 
Mr. Dent twice hints that he ought to have done so (pp. 82, 89): once 
he strongly approved its being done (p. 213). Now this seems to us to 
be fundamentally opposed to the golden rule of mountaineering, that all 
members of the party share alike in the difficulties and dangers of an 
expedition; that, in short, the doctrine of the equality of all men 1s for 
the time realized. Should anyone argue that in certain cases a slip of 
one of the party would undoubtedly drag down his companions if they 
were roped to him, the answer is, first, that no one should go to such 
places; secondly, that in real life such places are of the rarest occur- 
rence ; thirdly, that when such may be expected on an expedition, the 
risk should be reduced to a minimum by weeding out all the bad 
climbers. The moral value of the rope is even greater than its material 
value; and we are sorry to find that Mr. Dent seems to be inclined ta 
minimize it in a wiy which may well lead astray climbers of less 
experience than himself. 

Again, Mr. Dent is, to say the least ofit, shaky on the question whether 
an amateur can come anywhere near a good guide in his knowledge of 
mountain craft. He tells us (p. 110) that the ‘ marvellous hereditary 
instinct so often attributed to guides in judging of this condition (of 
snow on ice) reduces itself to a matter of very simple observation and 
attention, and one within the reach of everyone.’ So again, on p. 246, 
‘It ison such places that the skill born of constant practice is best 
shown in the peasant as contrasted with the amateur; but the latter 
could easily acquire the art, were he not, as a rule, too high and 
mighty to do so.’ Now the experience of twenty summers in the 
High Alps has convinced the writer of this review that the difference 
between a good guide and an amateur is immeasurable, and not to be 
bridged over. There is no doubt that amateurs have of late made 
vast progress in the art of climbing, and have done feats of climbing 
which would not have been believed ten years ago; but these gentle- 
men would be the first to admit that, in (say) finding their way down 
difficult rocks or through an intricate icefall, a good-class guide would, 
in the quickness and neatness of his work, leave them far behind. 
Nor is this unreasonable ; for it is the old difference between a specialist 
—one brought up among the mountains—and the casual visitor who 
comes to spend a few weeks annually among them, of the skilled against 
the unskilled labourer. In book and map knowledge the amateur has 
the superiority, in some cases his physical powers are greater, but in 
practical exercise of mountain craft a comparison is simply impossible, 
and unfair to the best amateurs, as they work under such different 
conditions. Climbing is an art that can be learned, and one that is 
worth learning; but, for natural reasons, no amateur can attain the 
same finish and dexterity in it asa first-class guide. We are glad to 
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find that Mr. Dent not unfrequently contradicts his above-quoted state- 
ments (vide pp. 88 and 260), and agrees with us. Indeed, on alm: st 
the last page of his book he allows nearly all that we are contending 
for (p. 326), ‘ not of course that the vast majority of amateurs can ever 
hope, with their imperfect practice, to attain the level of even a second- 
rate guide.’ Yet even here a small minority is excepted from the 
general rule, and, pace Mr. Gardiner and the Messrs. Pilkington, we 
are strongly of opinion that they too must be included under it. 

Once more, we are genuinely astonished to find that Mr. Dent enter- 
tains that very common, but nevertheless totally misleading notion, 
that Switzerland (including pro hdc vice only the Mont Blanc chain) 
and the Alps are convertible terms; and while lamenting that certain 
districts are overcrowded, can find nothing to recommend save the 
Silvretta and Rheinwald groups, and the Lerontine Alps (p. 305). 
Now this totally ignores the vast glacier-clad region of the Bernina 
chain and of the Tyrolese Alps, no less than the equally extensive but 
even less known districts of the Graian and the Cottian Alps, the 
Dauphiné and the Maritimes. It is a fact, not more true than strange, 
that in the early years of the Club a larger number of its members 
were found in the Eastern and South-Western Alps than at the present 
day, when the Club has completed a quarter of a century of existence. 
Life, indeed, is not Jong enough to master thoroughly the entire 
chain of the Alps, not to speak of more distant ranges; but it is long 
enough for any energetic climber to gain a working acquaintance with 
the Alps as a whole, while concentrating his special attention on some 
favourite group or district. 

There are many other points in this book to which, were it not for 
want of space, we would have gladly drawn the attention of our readers ; 
but there are two which cannot be passed over. 

Mr. Dent is one of that school of climbers which flourished when 
‘form’ was an unknown term,‘ and yet it is probable that the “ form ” 
was by no means inferior to any that can be shown nowadays’ (p. 6); 
and when some virgin peaks of considerable height were still to be 
found in the Alps, though he plaintively remarks (p. 57) that though, 
like the man who reached the station just in time to see the train dis- 
appear, he and his contemporaries ran fast enough, yet they did not begin 
running soon enough. He consequently looks back on the past of moun- 
taineering with fond regrets, and makes some severe and not unmerited 
remarks on the variation craze of the present day (pp. 261-2), summing 
up his remarks with the statement, which we fear we cannot gainsay, 
that ‘a regular revolution has taken place. There can be no question, 
I think, that fewer real mountaineers are to be found in the old play- 
ground than formerly.’ His views, therefore, as to the future of 
mountaineering are of the most gloomy and pessimistic kind, as he 
doubts whether it can even exist, though he has some hopes that it 
may do so. ‘It must be confessed here that the writer is disposed to 
look upon mountaineering in the Alps in the sense in which it has 
hitherto been known, as a pastime that will before long become extinct’ 
(p. 306). There is a gleam of hope, but nothing more. We sympa- 
thize with Mr. Dent, but we cannot believe that the future of climb- 
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ing is quite so dark az he makes it out to be. The phenomena he 
notes as signs of the decline of our noble craft are, we most fervently. 
trust, but a fungus growth limited in area, which will disappear when 
the clear light of day or common sense is let in upon it. We believe 
that true mountaineering will still exist as well as true love for moun- 
tains. The old days have indeed passed away for ever, but there is no 
reason to despair of those to come. 

The chief of Mr. Dent’s slender hopes for the future of moun- 
taineering rests on the possibility of vanquishing the giants of the 
Himalaya or the Andes. His discussion of the question to what 
height man can attain on his feet is peculiarly valuable, because of his 
special scientific knowledge of the physiological conditions of the human 
body. He entirely accepts the view that, ‘granted good condition, man 
can acclimatise himself to great heights, and that when so acclimatised 
he can undergo much more exertion in very high regions with much 
less effect’ (p. 313), and sums up the question in these memorable 
words (p. 315): ‘I do not for a moment say that it would be wise to 
ascend Mount Everest, but I believe most firmly that it is humanly 
possible to do so; and, further, I feel sure that, even in our time 
perhaps, the truth of these views will receive material corroboration.’ 

Beside Mr. Macquoid’s sketch, Mr. Dent has been fortunate to obtain 
from Mr. Whympertwoof his remarkable studies of mountain form. That 
ot the south face of the Dru has already appeared in the ninth volume 
of this Journal. And the view of the Bietschhorn from the Petersgrat, 
after one of Mr. Donkin’s photographs, serves to further impress on u3 
the fact that there is but one man in the world who can engrave the 
Higher Alps in such a manner as to make them attractive even to 
mountain scoffers who yet have a keen eye for artistic merit. 

In conclusion, we once more congratulate Mr. Dent on his inte- 
resting and valuable book, a book which the experience of the author 
and its own intrinsic merits will cause to be enrolled amongst the 
Alpine classics. He tells us in his preface that it has been the 
work of his leisure hours. It is then that we can call to mind the 
glorious scenes we have gazzd upon, the adventures we have been 
through, the excitement of the climb and the joy of conquest. ‘ What 
keener charm than to pass in review the memories of these simple, 
wholesome pleasures; to see again, as clear as in the reality, every 
ledge, every hand and foothold; to feel the fingers tingle and the 
muscles instinctively contract at the recollection of some tough scramble 
on rock or glacier? The pleasures of the Alps endure long after the 
actual experience, and are but invested; whether the interest can be 
derived by anyone but the actual investor, is a matter for others to 
decide. For my own part, I can only wish that anyone could pos- 
sibly derive a hundredth part of the pleasure in reading, that I have 
had in writing, of our adventures’ (p. 235). Mr. Dent has given a 
far larger fraction of pleasure than this to one at least of his readers, 
who is a considerable investor in the commodity in which he deals. 
We fully expect he will give the same or more to all his readers, and 
that all will join in hoping that he will on some future occasion once 
more take down his ice-axe and take up his pen, and let us see the 
results of their joint efforts. 
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Sulla temperatura corrispondente al periodo glaciale. Nota del Prof. Pietro 
Blaserna. Perchéi ghiaccia) st vadano ritirandv. Nota di Paolodi St. Robert. 
‘Transunti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei,’ vols. vii. viii. 1883-4. 


These notes, communicated to the ‘Royal Academy of the Lynx- 
eyed’ in Rome, contain some speculations upon the causes of the 
oscillation of glaciers which deserve the attention of English pkysicists. 
In the second note, communicated to the Society on the 16th December, 
1883, Count Paul de St. Robert gives the following summary of the 
views of Professor Blaserna. 

For the formation and maintenance of glaciers two conditions must 
concur; these must be, first, an evaporating basin, capable of pro- 
ducing a continuous supply of aqueous vapour; secondly, a condensing 
surface which condenses and collects an appreciable part of such vapour 
in the form of perpetual snow. In the case of the Alps the evaporating 
basin consists of the Mediterranean Sea, together with the rivers, lakes, 
and irrigated fields of the valley of the Po. 

It the temperature increases the supply of vapour increases, and at 
the sume time the area of the condensing surface decreases. 

If the temperature is very low the evaporation is so small that, not- 
withstanding the great extent of condensing surface, snow is no longer 
formed. 

If the temperature is very high there is no condensing surface, and 
therefore no precipitation of snow. 

It follows that glaciers belong to an intermediate condition of tem- 
perature, and that their maximum development occurs at that tem- 
perature which reduces to zero the first differential coefficient of the 
function which expresses the mass of the glacier formed at the condens- 
ing surface. 

The temperature corresponding to the maximum depends on the 
form of the mountain. A mountain with precipitous sides and great 
elevated plains in the region of perpetual snow, such as the massif of 
Mont Blanc or of the Bernese Alps, must have the maximum develop- 
ment ofits glaciers at high temperatures, when the effect of increased 
evaporation preponderates over that of a small diminution of the con- 
densing surface. Mountains, on the contrary, with a broad base and 
gentle declivity, such as Etna or Chimborazo, if situated in the same 
position and under the same conditions as the former, must have the 
maximum development of their glaciers at lower temperatures when 
the diminution of evaporation is more than compensated by the augmen- 
tation of the condensing surface. 

The author estimates that the maximum development of the glaciers 
of Mont Blanc occurred when the mean temperature was about 2° 
centigrade higher than at present. He is further of opinion that when 
the temperature was 12° higher than at present there were torrential 
rains, but that nevertheless the summit of Mont Blanc condensed per- 
petual snow. As the earth became cooler the glaciers increased. When 
the temperature was 2° higher than at present they attained their maxi- 
mum in the Alps. As the refrigeration continued they began to retreat 
and ultimately assumed their present dimensions. 

Such is the theory of Professor Blaserna, which does away with the 
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necessity of resorting to a low temperature for the explanation of the 
glacial period. It 1s opposed, as the Count de St. Robert points out, 
by two important facts. 

First, there are numerous mountains, formerly covered with glaciers, 
which are either now below the limit of perpetual snow or would become 
so by an increase of temperature of less than 2°. Such are the Gran 
Sasso d’Italia, the Vosges, the mountains of Central France, and, it may 
be added, the hills of Wales and Scotland. This necessarily implies 
either a lower mean temperature than at present or a lower summer 
temperature, the mean remaining the same. 

Secondly, the glaciers of the Alps have notably retreated during the 
last half-century. According to Professor Blaserna there must have 
been a corresponding diminution of temperature. But the mean tem- 
perature has not varied appreciably in recent times, and there are good 
grounds for believing that it has been nearly constant for thirty-three 
centuries, 

So great a discrepancy between fact and theory is attributed by the 
Count de St. Robert to Professor Blaserna having restricted his atten- 
tion to the snow fields above the limit of perpetual snow and omitted 
from consideration the portions of the glaciers below that line, which 
descend into far hotter regions and on which the effect of fusion is 
enormous. 

When the volume of a glacier is constant the annual ‘ablation’ is 
exactly equal to the annual snowfall; it diminishes or increases from 
year to year, according as the one is greater or less than the other. 

The ablation depends on the temperature, increasing or decreasing as 
the temperature augments or diminishes. 

Having regard to the ablation, it is found that the temperature of the 
maximum development of glaziers does not correspond with the maxi- 
mum quantity of aqueous vapour condensed on the mountains. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that 15° is the mean annual temperature at which 
the maximum quantity of vapour is condensed. If the temperature rises 
above 15° the quantity of vapour condensed will decrease; at the same 
time the ablation will increase, and therefore the glacier will diminish. 
If the mean annual temperature sinks below 15°, whilst the quantity of 
snow decreases, the ablation will diminish; but the quantity of snow 
being a maximum, its diminution will be nothing compared with the 
diminution of the ablation, and therefore the volume of the glacier will 
augment. 

Hence the maximum extension of the glacier must correspond to a 
mean annual temperature of less than 15°, and, in general, whatever 
may be the temperature corresponding with the maximum development 
of glaciers, it will be certainly inferior to that which corresponds with 
the maximum snowfall. 

The Count de St. Robert attributes the retreat of glaciers during the 
last fifty years to the diminution of the precipitation of vapour in the cold 
season, the precipitation in the hot season having little effect, if any, in 
the formation of snow. He shows from records of the rainfall at Turin, 
St. Bernard, Geneva, and Paris to how great an extent it has diminished. 

The following are the figures quoted for Turin :— 
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1809-1811. 1866-1882. 

Per annum Per annum 
Cold season ‘ é . 0465 inch 0°316 inch 
Hot season a ‘ ; . O943 ,, . Odsll ,, 


He attributes the diminution of rainfall to the continued déboise- 
ment of the country and to the drainage works, which have had the 
effect of diminishing the evaporating surface. 

As the climate becomes drier the difference in temperature between 
summer and spring increases, the snow line rises, and the glaciers retreat. 

At Turin, in the periods above mentioned, the mean temperatures 
were as under :— 


1809-1811. 1876-1882, 
Cold season r ‘ F ' « 69°C 5°85° C. 
Hot season . F : : : . 180°C. 19°4° C, 


The author next discusses the probable causes of the glacial epoch. 
He rejects the hypotheses of a secular refrigeration of climate caused 
either by variations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit or of the 
position of the poles of rotation on the surface of the globe. He sees 
nothing in glacial phenomena to justify the intervention of such 
causes. 

He believes that in prehistoric times Europe was clothed with im- 
mense forests, covered with numerous marshes, and traversed by 
larger rivers than at the present day. These would produce a wide 
evaporating surface, a very humid climate, and a lower summer tem- 
perature, all of which would tend to lower the level of perpetual snow. 
It is to causes of this nature, reproduced to a great extent in the New 
Zealand Alps, that he attributes the extension of glaciers which charac- 
terised the glacial epoch. 

It may be doubted whether the conditions relied upon by the Count 
de St. Robert can have been sufficient, in themselves, to produce a 
glacial epoch. It is not easy to believe that any increase in evaporat- 
ing surface would now reproduce, upon such a chain as Lebanon, the 
glaciers with which it once was clothed, or to resist the conviction that 
among the causes which co-operated in the extension of glaciers, at 
least in the Mediterranean region, a greater elevation of the condensing 
surfaces was one. However this may be, the essay in which the Count 
has developed his argument will well repay perusal, and, within the 
limits to which he has restricted himself in the discussion of the pro- 
blem, he has treated his subject with a master’s hand. 
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WITH SEVERAL NEW WAYS TO MONT BLANC. 


By Dovcntas W. FRESHFIELD. 


The moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts.— Wordsworth. 


II. 


kK OUGH has been said about the mountains east of the 
i Arve. No mountain-lover ought to feel a moment’s doubt 
as to the first walk to be taken on the further side of the river. 
The Pointe Percée du Reposoir* is never out of sight from 
the valley. From below Sallanches it shows as a slender 
pinnacle, between that town and Servoz as a broad blunt 
wedge ; from St. Gervais it roughly resembles a sphinx or lion 
couchant. The good people of Sallanches feel some sort of 
pride in it as their tutelary peak, and the young townsman 
who now and then makes the ascent appears generally to 
miss his way, and always to run into great peril. Strange 
to say, no English traveller has, so far as I know, succeeded 
in gaining this, the ideal view-point for Mont Blanc, and 
the local tradition has consequently been transported into 


* The mountain has also been referred to in booksas the Pointe des 
Fours and the Mont Fleuri. I prefer the name used by De Saussure, and 
since adopted in the French maps. Percée comes from a natural 
window in its crags, Du Reposoir from the Chartreuse in the valley 
on its N. flank. De Saussure describes the peak thus:—‘ Une cime 
calcaire d’une trés grande hauteur et absolument inaccessible; c’est 
un feuillet mince, qui s’éléve comme une créte par-dessus une téte de 
rocher trés élevée. Voyages, § 284. For an account of Mr. L. 
Stephen’s unsuccessful attempt on the peak see A. J. vol. v. p. 273. 
A paper on the ascent of the Pointe Percée from Thones, with the 
descent to the Chartreuse du Reposoir, will be found in the 4th Bulletin 
of the Lyons Section of the French Alpine Club (p. 40 sqq.). 
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the usually well-informed ‘Joanne,’ which allows the most 
disproportionate number of hours for the expedition. 

1t was at the end of the dry weather of July-August 1881 
that I made the ascent with Francois Dévouassoud. The 
heat was so great that the idea of a walk in the cool and a 
night on an alp was agreeable, and it was towards evening 
accordingly when we set out from Sallanches to stroll up to 
the Chalet du Coeur. 

Behind the church a steep path leads among the hills. 
They are covered with fields, meadows, and orchards, 
amongst which little brooks run half hidden in deep dells of 
underwood. The wayside cottages are comfortable, with 
whitewashed walls, broad eaves, and wide balconies, gay 
with pots full of carnations and oleanders, through which 
their inmates may look out on Mont Blanc opposite. At 
the upper limit of the fields the path turns into the narrow 
glen of the Sallanches. A second ascent leads to pastures 
high above the stream, and sheltered by a semicircle cof 
cliffs, down the centre of which falls a slender but picturesque 
cascade. In a charming situation surrounded by scattered 
sycamores, here the highest trees, a native of Sallanches 
has built a substantial pleasure chalet, in which he his family 
and several guests were now residing. 

From this spot we watched the sunset. It was one of the 
last evenings of a long and unprecedented drought. The air 
was full of vapour, and the great mountain glowed with 
quivering hues like a live coal. Long after all the aiguilles 
had turned pale the topmost crest kept the colour lingering 
about its snows. 

We were hospitably accommodated in a barn. At sunrise 
we resumed the ascent. <A zigzag path constructed with 
great ingenuity led us through the fine tier of cliffs near the 
waterfall, and landed us on the secluded shelf—a considerable 
pasturage—above them. Here we took a track to our right, 
skirting the edge of a hollow where I fear the mountain side 
will some day break down in ruin. When the track ceased 
to ascend we left it, and climbed straight up steep grass 
until we reached the ridge which dominates Sallanches 
at the point where it abuts against the south-western angle 
of the Pointe Percée. 

A projecting buttress of the peak shut out our view of 
what luy beyond, and we had to descend some 150 feet on 
the northern side of the grass ridge in order toturn it. On 
its further side we found a wild boulder-strewn recess, be- 
yond which again rose a far-projecting spur of rock. To go 
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round this spur would have cost much time and a long de- 
scent. It was, however, easy to climb the rocks in the centre 
of the recess, bearing near their top along a ledge to our left 
which brought us to the crest of the before-mentioned spur. 
We now looked for the first time across the Reposoir side 
of the mountain. We were already haliway up the peak. 
There was no difficulty in following ledges which led into a 
broad hollow in the northern face, narrowing at its head into 
a funnel which pierced the highest rocks of the mountain. 
We found the ascent of this gully perfectly simple, and were 
soon on the highest ridge, a very fine edge, the ‘feuillet 
inince’ of De Saussure. A few yards farther was the stone- 
inan (9,029 feet), which we gained at a cost of five hours’ 
actual walking from the town, a slight improvement on the 
eleven hours of the guide-books.* 

There was no cloud in the sky to mar, or add variety to, 
the view. But the long heat and drought showed their 
influence in the qualified blue of the sky overhead, and in 
the strange haze, half golden, half amethystine, which played 
on the horizon, seeming to rise and fall like a transparent 
curtain, now over one, now over another of the peaks that 
fringed it. 

The view of Mont Blane was as perfect as I had hoped. 
Not only was the mountain shown in its full proportions, but 
with every adjunct that could add to. its impressiveness. 
The plain of Sallanches lay at our feet; the ravine of the 
Arve led the eye up to the very base of the Glacier des 
Bossons. and thence to the crown of the mountain. The 
rolling downs above Mégéve gave variety to the view. For 
the rest, Mont Pourri displayed its singular and elegant 
pyramid, the Dauphiné peaks were conspicuous, and the green 
glen of the Reposoir was pleasant and restful to look down 
upon. It would have been easy to descend into it and visit 
the Chartreuse, still almost as out-of-the-world a spot as 
in the days when its inmates took De Saussure and his com- 
panions for a band of brigands. 

Our peak itself proved as thin as it could well be to stand 


* My belief is, that the route previously adopted crossed a pass lower 
and farther west than our route, and then circled entirely round the 
base of the western spur of the peak, instead of climbing its lower 
rocks from the west and crossing this principal spur halfway up as we 
did. See an article in vol. vii. of the French Annuaire, in which it is 
stated that to reach the peak from Sallanches it is necessary to make a 
descent of two hours, and eleven hours in all are allowed tor reaching 
the summit from the town. 
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the weather, and the precipices on all sides were respectable, 
and gave us the sense of isolation which is one of the charms 
of higher mountain tops. We passed some hours on the 
summit, and several more atthe chalet on the descent, where 
its owners entertained us with French wine and politics. A ‘ 
good walker will spend about three hours in the return to 
Sallanches; but many will prefer to cross the mountain to 
the Reposoir, the glen of which joins the Arve valley below 
Cluses.* 

There is one more excursion on this side of the valley, 
which can hardly be too strongly recommended. The greater 
part of it might be made on mules. The Croisse Baulet, 
7,330 feet, is one of the highest brows of the smooth 
slate hills which lie under the limestone. It isa bold grassy 
crest accessible from any quarter. From Sallanches the 
pleasantest and most obvious route lies through the hamlet 
of Cordon and along the flat-topped spur of the Croix de 
Plan which forms the southern boundary of the Combe de 
Cour. I climbed it on a frosty October morning from the 
opposite quarter, from the inn at La Giettaz, at the foot of 
the Col des Aravis. I had an uphill race with autumn 
mists, but I won it, having made 3,316 feet in one hour and 
fifteen minutes. When I reached the top the vapours were 
still boiling and surging far below. Crowded in masses only 
a few hundred feet above the Arve, they gave to its basin an 
appearance of immeasurable depth, and consequently over- 
powering height to the stainless bulk of Mont Blanc, now 
coated in fresh snow as far down as the Bonhomme and Col 
de Voza. From time to time an arm of vapour surged up 
and embraced the mountain. Then the giant shook himself 
free and burst forth again incredibly high in the sky against 
the pure upper vault. 

The next stage in my walk lay along the crest dividing 
the head waters of the Arve and the Arondine. The ground 
was covered with bilberry bushes turned a bright red by 
the night’s frost. Here and there in moist hollows shone a 
cluster of deep blue gentians, witnesses to the stimulating 
power of the day’s sunshine. Faraway on the right the peaks 
of Dauphiné were seen over a rolling expanse of hill and 
dale, mists, russet beech woods, and pale limestone pyramids. 


* There is a fine pass over the N.E. shoulder of the Pointe Percée 
from the Chartreuse to Sallanches. Local knowledge is desirable. 
Francois Dévouassoud and Mr. C. C. Tucker, without it, found them- 
selves committed to a very curious couloir. 
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Descending into the hollow crossed by the path of the 
Col Jaillet I found a level track, still keeping along the 
crest. The snows shone out at intervals between the pine 
avenues. These spread over pleasant downs until the ground 
broke away suddenly in front towards Mégéve, and a wooded 
ridge sloped to the left directly on Combloux. This brow is 
marked by a stone cross planted by the pious Mégevans. 
Nature has marked it more conspicuously by an outcrop of 
white rock. It forms the E. horn of a crescent-shaped ridge, 
the opposite end of which, known as the Croix de Christomet, 
is easily reached from Mégéve, and is mentioned lovally as a 
view-point. It must miss the glimpse down into the Sal- 
lanches basin and the gorge of the Arve. But it would be a 
very easy and delightful walk to mount from Mégéve or La 
Giettaz to the Croix, and then follow the grassy forested 
ridge to our present standpoint. 

Of the walk down to Combloux I am tempted for two 
reasons to say nothing. Its beauty was beyond all words, 
and everything combined to show it to me in perfection. I 
must fail to describe what I saw; others may see something 
different and not so wonderful. The hill-side must always 
be beautiful, but in sultry midsummer it may be less exquisite 
than on this October morning, when the atmosphere swam 
with only half-dissolved vapour, the foliage shone with red 
and gold, and fresh snow came down to join the rich browns 
of the frost-touched pastures, where two months before hard 
brown rocks had met the greenest of hill-sides. 

When I have no companion I am given to what guides 
call fast walking; but on this occasion my difficulty was to 
move on at all. After an hour's turmoil the mists had com- 
pletely dispersed. Mont Blanc seemed to grow more magni- 
ficent every moment, and on his right the Aiguilles Verte 
and du Chardonnet formed an independent mass of noble and 
picturesque outline. The snows were framed by the most 
charming succession of lawns and glades, brown huts and 
clustered beeches. Every few paces produced some new 
arrangement of the landscape, and each in turn was so 
beautiful that to tear oneself from it seemed a waste of one 
of the rare opportunities of life. At last (in what I am sure 
if I put it on record would be the slowest time ever known) 
I found myself among the jewel-like orchard trees and close 
to the glittering spire of Combloux, and on the great high 
road from ‘Thonon to Grenoble.’ 

To this road, as a new way to Mont Blanc, I should like, 
in conclusion, to draw the notice of travellers. It forms 
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part of one of the most direct and the most beautiful routes 
from England to Chamonix. Yetit is hardly known even in 
the Alpine Club. From Albertville, a railway station in the 
valley of the Isére, or from Annecy, roads start which meet 
at Ugine, at the entrance of the mountain valley known 
as the Combe de Savoie. From either starting-point it is 
a day’s drive to St. Gervais or Sallanches. I select Albert- 
ville. The town changed its name some years ago in 
compliment to its late sovereign, Charles Albert. Pre- 
viously it had been known as Conflans, for under its 
walls the Isére receives the clear waters of the Arly, a 
tributary stream formed by the union of the springs which 
keep green the labyrinthine glens that pierce in every 
direction the softer rocks that le between the granites of 
Mont Blane and the parallel limestone ridges of Savoy. 

Those who can spare a day should drive up one of the most 
picturesque of these dales to St. Maxime de Beaufort. The 
town lies in a secluded meadow basin completely shut off 
from the outer world. Its narrow streets tell of the time 
when no wheels came near its walls, and on market days the 
peasants may still be seen in the Savoyard long coats and 
red waistcoats in which, according to authentic pictures, 
De Saussure’s guides climbed Mont Blanc. 

Henri Quatre, during his wars in this region, spent some 
days in the castle which has given to the town its distinctive 
name of Beaufort. The following curious note in the hand 
of the curé of the time may be read in the local archives pre- 
served at the Mairie :*—‘ Ce jour, dix octobre 1600, le Roi 
Henri de Bourbon, de France et de Navarre, a été ici en 
grande compagnie de princes et autres gens d’armerie. Le 
jour 11 il est allé au Cormet; il faisait mauvais temps. 
Le jour 12 il est parti, conduisant 8,000 personnes, ayant fait 
force des siennes et grandissimes folies.’ 


* I owe this entry to Mons. C. Durier’s excellent work on Mont 
Blanc. In the ‘ Collection des Documents inédits sur l’Histoire de 
France, Lettres de Henri IV.,’ vol. v., will be found two very charac- 
teristic notes dated at Beaufort from the King to the Marquise de 
Verneuil, in which he complains of the badness of the roads and of 
the snowstorm to which he has been exposed for three hours on the 
Col du Cormet. The snow put an end to his plans for cutting off the 
Duke of Savoy by these passes. According to the table of ‘ letters 
not printed’ in vol. v. of this work, Henri 1V. dated a letter from 
‘Chamouny,’a slip of the transcriber or printer for Chamoux in the 
Isére valley, where he had his camp, as other letters of the same date 
show. 
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The drive to Beaufort from Albertville is through a deep 
and picturesque defile, a Savoyard Val Mastalone, combining 
with Swiss pastoral features something of Italian grace and 
variety, and adding to these as its peculiar charm mossy 
greenness and red-tiled farmhouses. It may serve as a 
byway to Mont Blanc, since through the glens which meet at 
Beaufort there is easy access on foot or mule-back to the 
Bonhomme track or Contamines. 

To return to the highroad. The valley of the Arly, or 
Combe de Savoie, belongs to that family of alpine valleys in 
which the river and its tributary streams flow in deeply cut 
channels, and the villages Jie on broad gentle slopes high 
above the water. Such a valley is good to live in, for its 
high hamlets catch even the low winter sun, but bad to move 
about in, since, until human industry has pierced a path beside 
the river through the central gorge, the trench of every side 
valley is a barrier to intercourse. In the autumn of 1881 
the new road was opened as far as Flumet, and by this 
time the last piece of country lane has given place to a 
macadamised highway. 

Above Ugine the Arly flows for many miles through a 
winding cleft between broken and well-wooded crags, which 
often approach so closely that a shelf or a tunnel has had to 
be blasted out of their base. The road never leaves the level 
of the torrent, and consequently has not the romance of the 
Via Mala, where you pass suspended at mid-height above the 
abyss. But the defile is very pretty, and the traveller’s eyes 
wil hardly be wearied of watching its shifts and turns 
before the time comes for him to climb out of it, and a rich 
basin of meadows and beech woods opens in front. Flumet, 
perched high on a knoll above the meeting of two glens, 
dominates the new landscape. The mean village street, 
made meaner by recent demolitions, is unattractive. But 
when we walk out on the balcony at the back of the inn the 
charm of the place is discovered. The town overhangs the 
deep bed of the Arly, here spanned by a new bridge—a little 
too new, but singularly bold in its lightness and breadth of 
arch. Above it there shows against the sky an unexpected 
apparition, the long white ridge that falls from the Calotte 
of Mont Blanc to the Aiguille du Goiter. 

The road of which this new bridge was destined to form a 
link has been hastily, but probably only temporarily, aban- 
doned. It was to have traversed the mountains from Thones 
to Bourg St. Maurice by the Col des Aravis, Haute Luce, and 
Beaufort. But the French military engineers deemed it 
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might prove useful to an invader. Their fears seem to an 
outsider rather far-fetched. Yet Englishmen cannot fairly 
complain, since the French authorities have allowed the boring 
of the Mont Cenis, while our own unreason bids fair to 
condemn the present generation to do without a Channel 
tunnel, 

For the present the new road stops short on the top of the 
Col des Aravis, famous for its view of Mont Blanc, and the 
romantic descent to Flumet is by the roughest of cart-tracks— 
one not without its dangers, it seems, for in the defile below 
La Giettaz two wayfarers have recently walked over the 
edge and perished.* At that hamlet, two hours above 
Flumet, there is a clean and homely inn, where a pedestrian 
may rest, sure of privacy and surrounded by quiet woodland 
and pastoral scenery, out of which, as he breasts the hills, the 
superb vision of Mont Blanc is ever ready to burst forth. 

Above Flumet the valley of the Arly—La Giettaz belongs 
to its tributary, the Arondine—is broad and open. The 
spurs of Mont Joli, the greenness of which on this side 
justifies, from a cowherd’s point of view, its name (and 
cowherds named most alpine mountains), hide all but the 
snowy crests of the Mont Blanc chain, and when these are 
obscured the scenery may recall some of the tamer parts of 
Tyrol. Mégéve itself, standing on an open watershed (between 
the Arly and Arve) 4,000 feet above the sea, closely re- 
sembles a village of the Pusterthal. The resemblance is 
carried further by the extreme conservatism and devoutness 
of its inhabitants, which expose them to the jeers of their 
radical neighbours, the ‘ petite bourgeoisie’ of Sallanches. 
They boast a Calvary which imitates, at a long distance, the 
Sacro Monte of Varallo, and every alp is crowned with a 
granite cross. They also preserve a stone which St. Francois 
de Sales is said to have used in mounting his mule, when on 
his missionary tour to Chamonix. The little town is a 
centre of local commerce as well as devotion. Its cattle 
fairs attract large crowds, and in former days the Chamo- 
niards came to them over the Forclaz, a fact which has its 
interest perhaps as showing how the Romans came to put 
a landmark on this now deserted Col. The idea that the 
natural access to a valley is the gorge by which its water 
escapes is, as I have had occasion to say elsewhere, a very 
modern one. A mile beyond Mégéve the new road, passable 


* A new road has been made from Flumet to La Giettaz since this 
was written. See Appendix. 
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for four-wheeled vehicles, leading to St. Gervais branches off 
to the right, while the ‘ route nationale ’ makes for the spire 
of Combloux and Sallanches. I cannot recommend one in 
preference to the other; both roads must be taken. After 
many experiences I retain my first impression that the views 
seen on the drive from Sallanches up to Combloux and down 
to St. Gervais are unrivalled in their union of softness 
and sublimity on any alpirie highway. Where else is there 
to be found such a delightful variety of foreground ; scat- 
tered walnuts, beech groves, smooth lawns studded with 
fruit-trees, brown and white cottages, mossy rocks and pines 
and tumbling streams? In Val d’Aosta and about Ponte 
Grande there may be single views more concentrated in 
their loveliness, but there is nothing to compare to the sus- 
tained sublimity of Mont Blanc during the long ascent to 
Combloux.* Beyond Combloux the complete view of the 
chain is exchanged for a series of fascinating glimpses, now > 
of one, now of another of its pinnacles. The Aiguille Verte 
frames itself in the dark gap of the Forclaz; the snows of 
the Déme are set like a great white cloud against the blue 
heaven, or the keen knife-edge of the Aiguille de Bionassey 
springs up suddenly among the beech tops. Presently the 
road leaves the upland meadows for the welcome shadow of 
a noble pine forest, through which it descends upon the 
walnut-sprinkled lawns and broad-roofed homesteads of the 
Val Montjoie. Immediately opposite the white terrace of 
St. Gervais, a modern bridge, a single arch of great height 
and span, leaps the ravine of the Bonnant close to the old 
Pont du Diable, and five minutes above the church.f 

Here I must release my readers, though not for lack of 
matter. Round and above St. Gervais are many other 
‘ bye-corners :’ moss-grown mills and cottages hidden deep 
in the dell beside the water, Olympian dwellings set high 
above the autumn mists on the last skirts of the pine forest 
between the rhododendrons and the gentian pastures. But 
of these ‘sedes discrete piorum’ it is perhaps hardly ex- 
pedient to speak more particularly. And space would fail me 


* The last zigzags lead through a belt of granite boulders, the high- 
water mark of the old glacier of Mont Blanc, many of which have 
been recently split up for road-making purposes. They lie some 2,000 
feet above the present level of the Sallanches basin. 

+ From a mill in the dell of the stream some ten minutes above the 
bridge there is the most romantic of all views of the Aiguille ; in morn- 
ing light it makes a picture which ought to be paintable. 
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to carry on my ‘ways to Mont Blanc’ by a comparison 
between the accommodation and amenities of still loftier 
lodgings—the three shelters on its Savoyard face. Others 
may dilate on the crowded stuffiness of the Grands Mulets ; 
on the relative delights of a night spent on bare boards at the 
Aiguille du Goiter, or on an ice-floor at the Aiguille du Midi. 
I will only confess, in conclusion, that in three out of my 
four attempts on Mont Blanc I have been foiled by weather, 
and that in the fourth and successful ascent I was painfully 
frostbitten for the only time in my experience. 

So that, easy as the great mountain may be in itself, the 
young mountaineer will find that the charms of discomfort 
and uncertainty are not wholly wanting to an expedition 
hardly to be matched in fine weather fur the variety and 
splendour of its ice scenery. And on Mont Blanc even 
- failures often leave something to look back upon. I would not 
willingly have missed, for instance, the sunrise I saw in 1881 
from the Aiguille du Goutter. A south-westerly gale—the 
herald of three days’ rain—had risen suddenly in the night. 
When morning broke, it was hardly possible to stand outside 
the hut among the eddying snow-wreaths. Half sheltered 
in the doorway we watched the ghastly pallor of the upper 
snows as dawn spread over them, and the mad whirl of the 
lurid mists which, dashing from time to time a streamer up 
into our faces and the sunlight, raced past and round the 
cliffs of the Aiguille below us, thrown up against the black 
background of the western lowlands, over which the double 
shadow of night and Mont Blane still reigned. Assuredly 
there are more things in the heaven and earth of the High 
Alps than are dreamt of in the philosophy of those who 
repeat with more complacency than understanding the para- 
dex that all of strength and beauty the mountains have to 
reveal to us may be known by the cripple, the greybeard, 
and the infant! 

Mr. Ruskin has, I see, been reproducing for his Oxford 
pupils his old caricature of Alpine Clubmen as greased-pole 
climbers. Did any of them inquire whether their professor 
had not himself been for some years a Clubman, whether he 
had not once confessed to reading his ‘ Alpine Journal’ with 
pleasure, and to having found in it the most sensible notes 
he had seen on a year’s Alpine art? I have never hesitated 
to express in these pages my sympathy with his denunciations 
of those who climb only for climbing’s sake. But, as divines 
are wont to say, if I denounce the sin it is not in any anger 
with the sinner; for is he not on the highroad to conver- 
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sion? In nine cases out of ten the man who begins to climb 
for fun goes on to climb in a proper spirit, and is found in 
old age wandering about the scenes he has learnt in his more 
vigorous days to love and appreciate. And when Mr. Ruskin 
throws doubt on the glories revealed to those who have 
reached the mountain-tops, who have stood alone with the 
army of the ice-mountains where the cloud-roof of the lower 
earth showed to them as the shining floor of heaven itself, 
who have seen the morning star lighten the horizon with its 
coming from the crags of Elbruz, the lakes and plains of 
Italy flash forth as by the lifting of a curtain as the mists 
rose from the slopes of Monte Rosa, I can only feel sorry 
for one who is speaking for the moment not according to 
knowledge, and whose sentiments, therefore, deserve no 
more weight than those, say, of a Serpentine boatman on an 
Atlantic storm, or of a Cabinet Minister on the shortest way 
to Khartoum. To return to Mr. Ruskin’s own simile; it 
is all very well for the village oracle at the bottom of the 
greased pole to declare that the leg of mutton on the top is 
only painted wood. The boy who has got hold of it must 
be the final judge of the texture of the joint. And if some 
boys, on first getting up, are too excited by their success to 
remember to bring down the prize, it only proves that they 
have not climbed enough greased poles ! 

Mr. Ruskin has found, like many other prophets, that 
emphatic half-truths are a convenient and impressive form 
of teaching. Wait long enough, and he seldom fails to give 
us the other half and, sometimes, finally the whole. But, 
in the meantime, his followers are apt to forget their master’s 
warning, that he is never to be believed until he has contra- 
dicted himself at least three times. 


Table of ‘New Ways to Mont Blane.’ 


Most readers, I find, fail to remember and have not the time or 
patience to extract for themselves leading topographical facta. I have 
therefore arranged below in a sort of table the ‘New Ways to Mont 
Blanc’ I wish to call attention to, and added a small road map. In 
this for simplicity’s sake no roads or paths are inserted except where 
they form part of one of my New Ways. 

1. Albertville to Contamines or St. Gervais by Beaufort and Haute 
Luce.—Carriage road to Haute Luce; mule path to Contamines; or 
on foot over Mont Joli to St. Gervais. 

Beautiful valley scenery to Haute Luce; tame to Col; fine views of 
Mont Blanc in descent. If Mont Joli is crossed from the Col pedes- 
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trians should descend by the E. spur which joins the mountain just 
above the Pavillon. It furnishes far more picturesque views than the 
regular mule path. 

Mule track over the Forclaz or Prarion (new inn) to Les Ouches. 

2. Albertville to St. Gervais or Sallanches by Ugine, Flumet, and 
Meégéve.—A day’s drive, but well to sleep at Mégéve (fair inn); fine 
scenery allthe way. Walk if possible from Mégéve to Combloux over 
the hills. 

2a. Annecy to Ugine by lake and road: thence as in 2. 
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3. Annecy hy Thénes and Col des Aravis to Flumet.—Good carriage 
road, except from Col des Aravis to La Giettaz(14 hour). A carriage 
has been got down this descent, but it is of the roughest. 

Very fine view from Col des Aravis. 

3a. On foot or mule from La Giettaz to Combloux. See p. 140. 

4, From Cluses over the Pointe Percée, ascending by the Valley of the 
Chartreuse and descending to Sallanches.—There are sleeping quarters 
at or near the Chartreuse, and a car-road goes up to it. 
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Next day by the alns above the Cascade d’Arpénaz and up the 
Pointe de Colloney by its northern face, descending by the Chalets de 
Platé to the Plaine de Joux and Servoz. 

Two short days of rough walking most strongly recommended to 
mountaineers. 


ALPINE TRAINING Diet: Partiy A RETROSPECT. 
By F. C. Grove (PRESIDENT). 


(Read before the Alpine Club, December 16, 1884.) 


ELF-INDULGENCE is the motto of the mountaineer. 
This may seem a paradox, but I think that I shall be 
able to show that it is absolutely true. I do not mean that 
puerile form of self-indulgence—self-torture it should be 
called—which gives a day’s misery for an hour’s enjoyment, 
and causes Nature to act as a terrible usurer, exacting a long 
period of reaction and suffering as payment for a brief time 
of crudely-tasted pleasure. This is the self-indulgence of 
the greedy child who eats too fast to taste, of the savage 
who gorges himself, or of the man who cannot resist the 
temptation to open another bottle, or who drinks ball cham- 
pagne or some varieties of the fluid known as sparkling 
Moselle. What I refer to is that enjoyment which comes 
from a wise, orderly, and persistent cultivation of our faculties 
by means whereof we are enabled to extract the largest 
possible amount of pleasure from any given condition of things 
capable of yielding pleasure, and which is due to a thought- 
ful and persistent determination to make life—in a legiti- 
mate manner and with due regard for the welfare of others 
—as agreeable for ourselves as we possibly can. To bring 
about this highly desirable result, it is necessary that a large 
view should be taken, and that there should be a strenuous 
effort to extend as much as possible the capacity for enjoying 
healthy pleasures, intellectual, physical, or partaking of both 
natures. When this effort is earnestly made, happy conse- 
quences are almost sure to follow. It is a most obvious 
truism to say that the greater the power of enjoyment, the 
greater enjoyment will be. A beautiful view is a very different 
thing to a landscape-painter from what it is to me, and per- 
haps a very different thing to me from what it would be to 
an omnibus conductor. The privileged and appreciative few 
who were invited to the table of the late Docteur Véron 
derived far more pleasure, we may be sure, from the sequences 
and harmonies of their perfect repasts than could have been 
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felt by any mangeur sans intelligence from barbarous Britain 
or still more barbarous America. 

Now self-indulgence, using the term in the sense which is 
now, I hope, recognised as the true one, has perhaps been 
more steadfastly practised by members of the Alpine Club 
than by any other set of men. Theglory of a young man is 
his strength, and they saw that the persistent exercise of 
strength in overcoming serious and varied obstacles, such as 
Nature has benevolently placed on the mountain-side, is one 
of the greatest physical pleasures of life, and accordingly 
they made themselves as strong as they could, and used 
their strength as much as they could. They saw that the 
Alps told more and more to their worshippers—that is to 
say, to those who looked at them carefully, especially from 
‘above the snow-line;’ so they observed steadily, and learnt 
more and more of the marvellous beauty of the world of 
glacier and crag. In a word, they discovered the immense 
enjoyment, physical and mental, to be derived from moun- 
tain ascents, and worked most zealously in the pursuit which 
proved such a grateful one, indulging themselves to the top 
of their bent. Now, strange to say, this noble practice of 
getting all the pleasure out of life that they could had one 
indirect but very remarkable result. It caused them all 
unconsciously to find out and follow the kind of diet most 
suited to men doing severe physical work ata time when the 
diet generally advocated, and advocated apparently with 
scientific sanction, was not only wrong, but exactly the 
opposite of right. To make matters clear at once, let me say 
that, speaking be it observed of solids only, the food most 
suited to a man doing severe physical work 1s that which he 
feels most inclined to eat. Now this the members of the 
Alpine Club have done ab initio, true to their noble maxim 
of self-indulgence, end anticipating in a marvellous way the 
slow results of science. Men cannot always get what they 
want to eat in Switzerland, but whenever they could, they 
invariably did. Bad the best might be, but the best that was 
to be had they always obtained. Many touching passages in 
Alpine narrative prove that they have unswervingly followed 
the rule above just laid down, which, I think it will be 
agreed, has the merit of simplicity. 

Of course it must be understood that this maxim only holds 
good for healthy men with healthy, natural appetites, who 
will be content with—will indecd greatly pref-r—simple and 
wholesome food. I am not talking of those who require 
stimulants to the palate, such as cayenne, hot chutney, West 
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India pickles, and other like filth, any more than Iam talking 
of men who require whisky and soda before lunch, and gin 
and Angostura before dinner. Every generalization is subject 
to certain qualifications, and it would obviously be absurd to 
say that pdté de fove gras, truffes en servietie, and caviare 
(even if it were the brown kind so seldom obtained) would be 
an advisable supper before a heavy day; but Alpine climbers, 
whose condition is improving with each march, are as little 
likely to desire these luxuries as they are to get them. The 
healthy appetite craves for healthy food, and should be 
supplied with any variety of healthy food that may be desired 
and can be procured. With men whose digestions are 
vigorous, whose blood is rich, whose ‘tone’—to use the 
current expression—is high, Nature is the best guide, and in 
a very strange fashion has she been shown to be the best 
guide; for in this case men of science and empirics fell into 
the saine error. The old trainers thought that a man doing 
hard work ought to eat a great deal of meat, only a small 
quantity of vegetables, and little or nothing sweet. Into 
some of their absurd fancies, such as that one meat was better 
than another for wind, that prize-fighters should drink 
port and pedestrians sherry, and that ale should be somewhat 
sharp, otherwise acid, it is not necessary now toenter. These 
were, of course, ridiculous; but the general system which the 
old trainers instituted—abominable as it was—can hardly be 
said to have been ridiculous, as it seemed at one time to have 
the support of science, though probably its authors and 
followers were perfectly ignoraut of the fact. Let me give a 
sketch of what the system was some eighteen years ago— 
that is to say, about the time when the Alpine Club was in 
the most glorious state of activity. *At Oxford the dietary of 
one college allowed nothing but beef or mutton, crust of 
bread or dry toast, jelly, and watercresses. Some other 
colleges were a little more liberal; one, which was ultra- 
generous, even allowing potatoes, cabbage (perhaps, by the 
way, the one vegetable that ought to be excluded), broccoli, 
spinach, and stewed rhubarb, and sago, tapioca, and jelly; bat 
everywhere the necessity for beef and mutton was strongly 
insisted on. At Cambridge the dietary was beef and mutton, 
potatoes and greens, watercresscs, lettuce (not very wholesome 
in its raw state), dry toast and bread, oranges, biscuits, and 
fies, and, in some colleges, apples, jellies, or rice puddings. 
The dietary of Westhall, the famous pedestrian, only allowed 


* These facts are taken from Maclaren’s work on Training. 
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chops and steaks, stale bread or toast, and mealy potatoes. 
That of other professional athletes was not quite so severe, 
but all were absurdly restricted, and in all beef and mutton 
were the staple. Most preposterous were these systems, the 
effect of which even now has not altogether disappeared ; 
but, strange to say, the young men who followed them and 
stuffed themselves with underdone meat till they came to 
loathe it, could, if they had been sufficiently learned, have 
quoted the great name of Liebig in support of the precepts 
they obeyed. Of the mighty German chemist’s famous 
generalization respecting food it is only necessary now to 
give the briefest account. As need hardly be said, he sepa- 
rated food into the ‘ tissue-forming’ or nitrogenous—repre- 
sented, broadly speaking, by the lean of meat and by fish— 
which goes to build up muscle—and the ‘ heat-giving,’ which 
goes to keeping up that process of combustion which con- 
tinues in the body until death puts out the flame. This wide 
generalization cannot now be accepted in the absolute way 
in which he laid it down, being subject, as later physiology 
has shown, to considerable qualification; but still, when 
treating the subject in a popular manner, it may, broadly 
speaking, be considered as true. In some of the deductions, 
however, which he drew from his great discovery, Liebig was 
wrong, and it has now been well established for long that he 
was notably wrong in thinking that muscular or mechanical 
effort was exclusively supported by nitrogenous food, and 
that the heat-giving foods kept the fire burning but did no 
more. Had Liebig been right, the trainers could have quoted 
strong justification for urging devotion to beef and mutton 
and righteous abstinence from the sinful kinds of food which 
are commonly thought to produce fat; but, unhappily for 
the reputation of these physiologists, it has been shown that 
Liebig was entirely wrong, and a system of diet which is in 
accordance with his views is likely to be an extremely bad 
one. He was well-nigh as far from the truth as Falstaff was 
when he held that wine thickened the blood ;_ but it takes long 
to correct the error of a great man; and perhaps the fallacy 
which Liebig propagated is, even now, not altogether dead.* 

The vestiges of his error should not, however, linger, as 
it has been shown to demonstration that he was mistaken. 
Several years ago Hermann said, in his ‘ Physiologie’ (re- 
ferring to an experiment which will shortly be described), 


* The views given in this and the next paragraph are not now 
advanced for the first time. 
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that it had been directly ascertained that the albuminous 
bodies which were consumed in a given time were not by 
any means capable of accounting for the work done during 
the same time, adding that it was not possible to point to 
any act accompanied by the evolution of kinetic energy, 
for which the consumption of a particular kind of food 
(nitrogenous food) was absolutely necessary. Later on, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, being surprised to find that Liebig’s doctrine 
‘as to the direct dependence of muscular energy on the ex- 
penditure of nitrogenous food’ was still put forward as an 
accepted physiological verity, took some pains to show, in 
the pages of ‘ Knowledge,’ that it had been entirely ex- 
ploded. The German chemist’s idea was, that the only pur- 
pose served by the burning up within the body of the non- 
nitrogenous components of food in combination with the 
oxygen of the air was the production of heat, and that it bad 
nothing to do with mechanical force. This, he believed, was 
‘the product of a transformation of living muscular fibre into 
dead,’ and he thought that he discovered, in increased excre- 
tion of urea after severe exertion, a distinct proof of the truth 
of his hypothesis. Dr. Carpenter showed that this hypothesis 
had been proved to be altogether wrong. From the first it was 
seen that some indisputable facts were not reconcilable with 
it, and in 1845 Mayer, whom Dr. Carpenter quoted, laid 
down that chemical force in ingested food and inhaled 
oxygen was the source of the motion and heat which are 
the two products of animal life,and made a comparison, 
which has since become famous, of the body to a steam- 
engine. According to this happy illustration, non-nitrogenous 
food represents the fuel, and nitrogenous the metal of the 
boilers and cylinders. When there is a great developinent 
of force there will be a large increase in the consumption 
of the former, but only a slight increase in the consumption 
of the latter, due to extra wear and tear. It cannot be 
said, however, that the views which this figure of speech 
expresses were shown to be true, or that Liebig’s doctrine 
was definitely disproved until long after Mayer wrote. In 
1866 Professors Fick and Wislicenus made their memorable 
ascent of the Faulhorn, dieting themselves with the greatest 
care, and using the most rigorous methods to ascertain exactly 
the consumption of muscle-substance; and although the 
experiment is thoroughly familiar to physiologists, and has 
been spoken of and commented on again and again, it may 
be well—since, of course, this humble paper is not intended 
for medical men, where pardon indeed should be craved for 
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touching the subject—to quote Dr. Carpenter’s precise and 
luminous description of what these two learned men, given 
to that self-analysis which is at the root of all true know- 
ledge, found out. He said :— 


An experiment which has now become ‘classical,’ was performed 
upon themselves by Professors Fick and Wislicenus in 1866—namely, 
the determination of the respective quantities of urea* eliminated by 
each of them for twelve hours before, for eight hours during, and for 
six hours after the ascent of the Faulhorn, whose height is about 
6,500 feet. They took no nitrogenous food either for seventeen hours 
before the ascent, during the eight hours of the ascent, or for six hours 
after the ascent; but then took a good ordinary meal. The mean of 
the two determinations (between which there was a very close corre- 
spondence) gave for the twelve hours before the ascent 0°62 gramme, 
being at the rate of 0:052 gramme per hour; for the eight hours of the 
ascent 0°40 gramme, or at the rate of 0:05 gramme per hour; and the 
same amount for the six hours following the ascent, being at the rate of 
0-066 gramme per hour; while for the twelve hours after the subsequent 
meal the mean amount was 0°48 gramme, or at the rate of 0°04 gramme 
per hour. There was thus a positive reduction in the amount of urea 
eliminated, which was probably attributable to the temporary abstinence 
from nitrogenous aliment; since the results of subsequent observations 
carried on for a much longer period upon men going through severe 
exertion upon an ordinary diet (as those made by Dr. Austen Flint, of 
New York, upon Weston, the pedestrian, during a five days’ walk of 
310 miles) show a slight total increase in the elimination, which is 
fairly attributable to the general ‘ wear and tear’ produced by the 
excessive strain put upon the machine. There is, then, no foundation 
whatever for the assumption that every exertion of muscular energy 
involves the death of an equivalent amount of muscular substance. 


Such are the scientific facts. I trust that they have not 
been over dry, but even if they are dry they are worthy 
of attention, as the right understanding of them is most grati- 
fying to us. Trainers and athletes went astray for genera- 
tion after generation. The greatest chemist in Europe, 
followed by many others, went astray, but the members of 
the Alpine Club never went astray for a single moment, owing 
in great part to their wise habit of self-indulgence, but in part 
also to that power of making a marvellous bound by which in- 
tellects of the highest order reach a conclusion that others only 
attain by a slow process of reasoning and gradual rejection 
of error; they saw or rather felt, intuitively and perhaps 
unconsciously, the great truth which was not apparent 
to the immature intellects of the undergraduate and the 
biologist. As I have said, it has been from the first, and 


* T.e. the ash of the muscle, showing how much has been consumed. 
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I believe still is, the practice of our members to eat what- 
ever they felt or feel inclined for, subject only to the quali- 
fication of being able to get it, and they have never paid the 
slightest attention to any rules of training diet. In this, as 
in so many other things, they have acted most wisely, and 
in fact have done just the same thing as the stoker of an 
express train does when he throws in shovelful after shovel- 
ful of coal in rapid succession—if the parallel may be per- 
mitted. During and after prolonged exertion nature cries 
aloud for heat-giving foods. The heat-giving foods are the 
starchy, the fatty, and notably the saccharine. These are 
precisely the foods which can be ‘stored’ in the body with 
the greatest ease, and used as a reserve force, and are at the 
same time most valuable, because indirect sources of muscular 
energy. Now who has not observed, what innkeeper has not 
observed with deep inward pain, which, alas, had to be con- 
cealed under a smiling mien, the powers of members of the 
Alpine Club with regard to sweets? How full are the memories 
which arise of cream and prunes, preserves—whatever time 
in the feast they came—and above all of that delightful 
tartine, somewhat resembling in appearance a Neapolitan ice 
and comprised of equal parts of bread, butter, and honey, so 
often devoured on a mountain; and how gratifying is it to 
think that in consuming it we were not merely satisfying our 
appetites, but exemplifying a great scientific truth; and per- 
haps the reflection may add zest to mountain banquets in the 
future. Incontestable, however, though the great truth is, 
scoffers and revilers and believers in old superstitions may try 
to get rid of this proof of it by two arguments: in the first 
place it may be said that good meat is not obtainable in the 
Alps, and that therefore men must eat other things. This is 
not universally true, and where the meat is good, as at some 
hotels, members of our Club are not observed even by the 
most acute eyes, such as those, for instance, of an oberkellner, 
to be a whit less attentive to the other articles of food pro- 
vided. In the second place it may be said that, under the 
old system, men grew extremely strong. No doubt they did, 
but this was because they were, as a rule, young men with 
magnificent constitutions, who were constantly taking exer- 
cise in the open air. As for the diet, they grew strong in 
spite of it, and not by reason of it; though it must be noted 
that in some peculiar cases where rapid renewal of the tissues 
of the body is necessary, a large amount of nitrogenous food 
is probably desirable; but to carry out this scheme of diet as a 
system would be an error—a generalization, as it were, from 
mM 2 
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a special instance. Where the old plan was followed men 
gained strength, but they lost weight. They became ‘ fine,’ 
as it was said. Asa result they were ever on the brink of 
breaking down. ‘So-and-so broke down because he couldn’t 
stand the training,’ used to be a constant remark about 
amateur and professional athletes; but training should signify 
nothing but the improvement of health, and the diet, if 
altered at all in quality, should only be so modified as to 
suit the digestive idiosyncrasies of the individual. No one 
should ‘break down.’ The worst calamity ought to be that 
he does not improve with proper rapidity in health, in 
strength, and in nerve. Alpine training, speaking broadly, 
ought to bring a man down to, or up to, his proper weight, 
and ought to keep him at such a level. It is well worth 
observation that, while a break-down in college or ordinary 
training has never been very uncommon, a break-down in 
the Alps has been, if not an unknown, certainly a very rare 
occurrence. 

So much for the solids. As for the fluids, there is nothing 
to be said about them, the rules with regard to them being 
well understood, and not specially due to our members. To 
enlarge on the evils of taking much alcohol, when doing 
hard work, would be about as necessary nowadays as to 
enlarge on the disadvantages of indulging in opium or 
bang. The healthier a man gets the less does he desire much 
alcohol. As to fluids generally, long experience has shown 
that moderation is desirable, and I believe that many medical 
men now strongly inculcate moderation in drinking—using 
the word in its literal sense. I will trouble the Alpine Club 
no more on this subject, because nothing but truisms can 
be uttered respecting it. What I have said with regard to 
food may not be regarded altogether in the light of a 
truism, but I believe that I have shown that there are 
substantial reasons for the rule I have ventured to lay down. 
For those who do not live in an artificial way, Dame Nature 
is no treacherous guide. With strong men leading perfectly 
healthy lives, and not desiring elaborate preparations, or 
those abominations, stimulants to the palate, the one maxim 
is, ‘ Hat what you feel inclined to eat, and if you cannot get 
it, eat what comes nearest to it.? Accept, in this case, at all 
events, the precept followed by the later Franciscans of the 
Thames, and ‘ Fay ce que voudras.’ 
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Tue ANCIENT RHone Guacier. By James HEELIs. 


Most of us who have read and thought about the condition of the 
Rhone Glacier at the time when it is supposed to have extended to the 
flanks of the Jura, have speculated upon the conditions under which 
this enormous development of the glacial action, with which we are 
more or less familiar in its modern form, took place. I propose to 
put forward in this paper some of the facts which seem to me to have 
an important bearing upon the question, but I shall avoid drawing 
any conclusions from what I state, leaving those to be deduced by 
others who have wider knowledge of physical phenomena than I 
possess. 

Monsieur Charpentier in bis ‘Essai sur les Glaciers et sur le 
Terrain Erratique du Bassin du Rhéne,’ published in 1841, gives a 
map of the country in which erratic blocks from the Rhone valley 
have been recognised. The area shown by him in this map, below 
the upper end of the lake of Geneva, is 884 square miles; but the 
map is not strictly to scale, and he makes the moraine come down 
nearly to the present level of the lake at Yvoire. Probably, he there 
noticed traces of a lower moraine thau that which bounded the south 
side of the glacier when having its greatest extent. Indeed, Monsieur 
Alphonse Favre * has observed moraine matter much higher than that 
recorded by Monsieur Charpentier in the Rhone basin, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Geneva. By measurements taken on the Federal map, I 
find that the area of Monsieur Charpentier’s glacier from the gorge 
between the Dent du Midi and the Dent de Morcles was about 1,000 
square miles or 3,000,000,000 square yards. According to him, the 
glacier extended from that gorge to the head of the lake of Geneva, 
the south side of which it followed to Yvoire, whence it crossed the 
lake, and abutted on to the side of the Jura, attaining on the Chasseral 
a height of 2,015 ft. above the Lake of Neuchatel, and extending as 
far asSoleure.t The other, or right-hand side, swept round the moun- 
tains of the Canton Fribourg to Guggesberg in the Sensethal. I have 
spoken of Monsieur Charpentier’s map, because, though his work is 
one of the earliest in date, it contains the most complete discussion of 
the subject which I have met with: but I do not wish to imply that 
subsequent observations have not confirmed those made hy him, for 
several writers have published notes to the same effect. 

Now, if the theory of the former extension of the Rhone Glacier 
is to be accepted, probably no better mode of measuring its size can be 
found than by tracing the position of erratic blocks which can be 
recognised as coming from the upper valleys of the Rhone; but it is - 
to be noted that such a mode of measurement will not give the 
maximum size of the glacier: the blocks borne by the ice from the 
Rhone valley would not be transferred to the ice trom the valley of 
the Dranse, for instance; they would, when meeting an opposing glacier, 


* Recherches Géologiques dans la Savoie, vol. i. pp. 125-6. 
t Essai sur les Glaciers, p. 160. 
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be rolled inwards on to the glacier to which they properly belonged. I 
make the observation that it may not be supposed that I have inade 
no allowance for the contributions of ice from large districts, such as 
Chablais and the Saanethal (large in themselves, but not large when 
compared with that part of Valais lying above the gorge). As, how- 
ever, it is important for the purposes of this paper to establish that 
the portion of the glacier with which I propose to deal was supplied 
with and maintained by ice, which had pissed through the gorge at 
St. Maurice, I will briefly indicate the nature of the evidence, and 
will cite a few cases ; but a full discussion of the question would exceed 
the reasonable limits of a paper for this Journal. 

At p. 90 of the first volume of this Journal, in a review of Sir 
Charles Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ the case is shortly summed up 
as follows: ‘Monsieur Guzot has shown that the Alpine erratics, 
instead of being scattered at random over the Jura and the great plain 
of Switzerland, are arranged in a certain and determined order, strictly 
analogous to that which ought to prevail if they had once constituted 
the lateral, medial, and terminal moraines of great glaciers.’ 

Monsieur Charpentier mentions a large erratic, found at Steinhof 
near Soleure, composed of talcose granite which he as-erts came from 
the Binnenthal. The Pierre a Bot found near Neuchatel is composed 
of granite, supposed to have been carried from the neighbourhood of 
Martigny. A block found at Mont la Ville is recognised as being of 
granite, from the Val Ferret. Another block called the Pierre de 
Condy, found near the village of Provence, is referred by Monsieur 
Charpentier to the talcose granite of the Binnenthal.* Monsieur 
Favre recognises in the moraine matter found on the Chasseron, the 
peculiar formation of the Valorsine.t 

These examples might be increased in number, but I must leave 
those who are interested in the subject to refer to the authors I have 
named, and to others who have written upon the same subject, and 
will only add that the area of 1,000 square miles, which I have adopted 
for the purposes of this paper, does not include any part of the glacier 
between the gorge at St. Maurice and the present head of the lake, 
nor any part lying west ofa line from the mouth of the Dranse to 
Mont de Biére in the Jura range. 

Monsieur Charpentier, followed by Monsieur Favre, places the 
moraine of the old glacier on the sides of the Dent du Midi and the 
Dent de Morcles, at a height above the Rhone of 3,000 Swiss feet, 
which is equal to 1,066 yards. By measurements on the Federal 
map, I find that the valley between the slopes of those two mountains 
is 1,944 yards broad; from the bottom of the valley to the contour 
line of 1,066 yards is 1,515 yards measured horizontally on the west 
side, and 1,390 yards on the east side. The open space through which 
the glacier, 1,066 yards high, had to force itself is consequently about 
3,630,000 square yards. If, as I have endeavoured to show was the 


* Kssai sur les Glaciers, p. 126. 
¢ Recherches Géologiques, vol. i. p. 114. 
{ Lssai sur les Glaciers, p. 158. 
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case, the whole of the ice necessary to feed and maintain the glacier, 
1,000 square miles in extent, on the plane of Switzerland passed 
through the gorge, then for every yard in thickness annually evaporated 
or melted from the glacier, 81 in. of ice must have passed daily through 
the perpendicular section of the gorge. The calculation is simple: 
1,000 x 1,760 x 1,760 cub. yds. + 3°630000 x 365 sq. yds. = 2°3379 yds. 
= 84 inches. 


We know, from the observations of Professors Forbes and Tyndall 
and others, that glaciers as we now find them move more rapidly in 
the centre than at the sides, at the top than at the bottom. What 
must have been the speed of the centre of this glacier at its surface? 

To compare this speed with what we are accustomed to, I will 
direct attention to the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. i. p. 832, where Mr. Cowell 
records the finding of the relics of the guides lost on Mont Blanc. 
The accident occurred on August 20, 1820; the relics were first 
found in the summer of 1863. The distance from the place of the 
accident to where the relics were found was 8,513 yards; that is, they 
had advanced less than 200 yards per annum, or about 20 in, aday on 
an average; and this on a slope of 23° or 1 in 2°356. 

What is the slope of the Rhone Glacier? The following table has 
been taken from the Federal map, but of course the distances are only 
approximate ones. 


Distance in Altitude. Difference. lin 
Miles F 


eet Feet 
From Rhone Glacier . : 6,751 
To Oberwald ; 5 é 34 4,455 1,296 14 
» Obergestelen ; ‘ 2 4,393 62 170 
» Ulrichen : : : 1} 4,373 20 396 
» Munster : : : 24 4,363 10 1,320 
» Niederwald . : i 4h 4,052 311 76 
» Fiesch . : , F 44 3,458 594 40 
» Lax 5 P . : 24 3,425 33 400 
» Morel . : : , 5 2,494 931 28 
» Brieg. ; ; ‘ 5 2,214 280 94 
» Vispach ; ‘ : 54 2,155 59 501 
» lurtmann . : , 8 2,080 75 563 
» Sierre . . .) 82 1,863 217 207 
» Sion ‘ , ; ; 10 1,636 227 233 
» Saxon. ; P : 104 1,542 94 590 
» Martigny ? ; ‘ 6 1,505 37 856 
» ot. Maurice . : , 9 1,368 137 347 
» Bex ; ‘ I j 2 1,342 26 406 
» Villeneuve. . ; 11 1,230 112 518 


Or, to break the table up into sections :— 
From Rhone Glacier to Brieg 31 miles 3,537 ft. fall or 1 in 46. 
»  Brieg . Villeneuve 704 __,, 984 , 4, Lin 878. 
Taking the whole length of the valley, the fall from Rhone Glacier 
to Villeneuve is 1 in 118. 
So we have, by way of comparison, the present Glacier des Bossons, 
with a slope of 1 in 23, travelling at the rate of 20 in. a day; the old 
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Rhone Glacier, with a bed of 1 in 378, travelling at four times that 
speed, on the supposition that only 1 yard per annum is melted or 
evaporated from its lower surface. I shall now give reasons for 
believing that that supposition is far below the truth. 

Monsieur Escher von der Linth made experiments on the Aletsch 
Glacier fur the purpose of ascertaining the surface-melting of the 
glacier. On July 8, 1841, he inserted stakes in holes 3 ft. in depth. 
On August 16, forty seven days after, all the stakes had fallen 
and no trace was to be found of the holes.* This experiment, how- 
ever, 1s not quite satisfactory, for there is nothing to show that Monsieur 
Escher visited the stakes daily, so that they might have fallen some 
days previous to his visit on August 16; and secondly, the ex- 
periment was made at the hottest part of the year, when the glacier 
was free from snow. But at any rate we are entitled to say that, in 
forty-seven days of summer, at least 1 yard of ice was melted off the 
surface of the Aletsch Glacier. Probably the preceding and the succeed- 
ing forty-seven days were equally effective, or in rather more than 
one-third of a year, the summer one-third, 3 yards of ice would be 
melted. Is it very bold to suppose that the remaining two-thirds of 
the year would supply an additional 2 yards, or that the total melting 
for the year may be estimated at 5 yards? 

Dr. Haughton, in his paper on ‘ Sunheat and Radiation,’ ¢ read before 
the Royal Geographical Society of Ireland, gives a formula for calculat- 
ing the amount of heat received annually from the sun in any degree 
of latitude, in terms of the amount of ice which that heat would 
melt. From the formula I calculate that the number of feet of ice 
melted in latitude 46°40 (which is about the centre of the ancient 
Rhone Glacier below the gorge) is 70 ft. From this must be deducted 
the radiation equivalent calculated from the northern hemisphere by 
Dr. Haughton, which is 35°475 ft. ; consequently, upon this hypothesis, 
the actual available heat is about 34°5 ft., or 114 yards. But the rays 
reflected from a white glacier would be more than those from an earth 
surface, his radiation constant being for the average characters of exposed 
surface, and in addition some part of the residue has to be considered 
as producing meteorological effects. If we make a liberal allowance 
for these two sources of error, we approximate to the 5 yards of actual 
melting, which we have arrived at from an entirely different line 
of discussion. But 5 yards of ice per annum, melted’ from the old 
Rhone Glacier below the gorge, would require an average speed of 
400 in. per diem, or more than 11 yards for the speed of the glacier 
through the gorge, in order to maintain the old glacier in the dimensions 
to which it is said to have attained. 

I have hitherto considered only the glacier below the gorge. I will 
now deal with the source of supply of the enormous amount of ice 
which was required to maintain it in the condition to which it is said 
to have attained. 

Monsieur Favre, in his ‘ Recherches Géologiques dans la Savoie,'f gives 


* Quoted in Tyndall, Glaciers of the Alps (1860), p. 271. 
t Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, 1877-78. 
t Vol. i. pp. 9, 10. 
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as the mean height of the river near Geneva 131 c.m. of Monsieur 
Burnier’s scale, which is equivalent to 108°47 c.m. of the limnimétre. 
He also gives a list of measurements of volume water passing down at 
various times and in various states of the river. It is not possible to 
find any rule from the examples given, but taking the average I find 
that for a height on the limnimétre scale of 108-47 c.m. 358 cub. m. 
of water would pass per second. From this I deduct ten per cent. for 
the contributions of the Dranse and other rivers below the gorge, 
which, taking into consideration the evaporation from the lake, seems 
to me liberal, and I get 320 cub. m., or 416 cub. yards, for the flow 
per second down the Rhone at St. Maurice. 

The area of Valais is about 2,070 square miles. Some portion of 
this is below the point I am considering, while another small part 
belongs to a different watershed. As a set-off against this, I may 
remind readers of this paper that some geologists consider that the 
Glacier d’Argentiére, at the time of the great extension of the Rhone 
Glacier, blocked the upper end of-the Chamonix valley, so as to turn 
the drainage of that part into the Rhone basin. 

Four hundred and sixteen cub, yards of water per second passing 
St. Maurice would be equivalent to a rainfall of about 2 yards over 
the whole of the watershed. Really it implies a heavier rainfall, for 
what is discharged by the river is only the surplus fall, and gives us 
no idea as to what is evaporated, and again precipitated in the district. 

The following figures are taken from the ‘Bulletin de la Société 
Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles,’ 2nd series, vol. xvii., and will afford 
Some means of comparison between the actual precipitation and the 
calculated one. The rainfall is probably greater in the Upper Rhone 
Valley than at the places named : 


Place Rain Snow 
Chateau d’(ix . : ‘ 1,214°7 m.m. 181 c.m. 
Cuves ; ~ ‘ ; 1,394°4 ,, 48°7 ,, 


I have not been able to refer to the St. Bernard observations, 
which would have given a more satisfactory means of comparison. 
The same amount of water passing down the Rhone at St. Maurice 
would, if turned into ice with the same sectional area I have already 
mentioned, require a speed of 10 yards per diem through the entire 
section of the glacier. 

These two speeds of 11 yards and 10 yards per diem, obtained by 
totally different means, must not, however, have too great importance 
attached to them; for throughout the discussion the data are very 
uncertain ; and in the last mode of viewing the question it must not 
be overlooked that some part of the rainfall or snowfall probably 
passed off as water and not 4s ice. 

I hope, however, that what I have written will again draw attention 
to a subject which is by no means exhausted; indeed,I should say 
that we have hardly touched the fringe of it. A glacier speed of 
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10 yards per day is a thing unknown either in Switzerland, Greenland, 
or elsewhere, and we may well hesitate before we accept it as a pos- 
sible solution of the difficulties presented for our consideration by 
geologists. 

On the other hand, if any importance is to be attached to the various 
calculations to which I have drawn attention, it is possible to believe 
that not a very great change in the meteorological conditions of Swit- 
zerland would suffice to maintain a glacier of the required dimensions 
when once formed. Few people would have supposed that the waters 
of the Rhine as they now flow would suffice, if turned into ice, to 
supply an annual melting of five yards upon a glacier 1,000 square 
miles in extent. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


The velocity at the gorge of St. Maurice of the ancient Rhone glacier admits 
of an easy explanation. It is a well-known fact in glacier motion that, if we 
consider the molecules of ice in any vertical line in a glacier, each molecule 
shears over the one immediately below it, the actual velocity being the least at 
the bottom, where the ice is in contact with the bed of the glacier, and in- 
creasing continuously towards the surface, where the velocity is the greatest. 
It follows that the surface velocity at any given point and the mean velocity 
of any given section must, ceteris paribus, increase with the thickness of the 
glacier. The ancient glacier of the Rhone was 3,000 feet thick in the gorge 
of St. Maurice. There is no glacier at present existing in the Alps at all 
approaching this thickness. There would consequently be great reason for 
surprise if the velocity of the ancient Rhone glacier, where it passed through 
the gorge, was not very much in excess of any rate of motion observable in 
Alpine glaciers at the present day. 

The most recent observations of the glaciers of the Arctic regions con- 
firm in a striking manner what we know must have been the case with the 
ancient glacier of the Rhone. In the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, vol. xxxiii., 1877, page 142, is a paper by Amund Helland, of 
Christiania, descriptive of certain phenomena of the glaciers of Greenland. 
Among the glaciers described in this paper is that of the Fjord of Jacobshavn, 
where M. Helland determined the summer velocity of a series of points on 
the surface, at distances varying from 400 to over 1,000 metres from the edge. 
The greatest mean daily velocity observed was 19°77 metres, or very nearly 
65 feet, and this on a glacier with a slope of only half a degree, or 1 in 
115. The thickness of the glacier could only be estimated approximately 
from the height above the water of the icebergs which ‘calve’ from it, and 
probably did not exceed 1,500 feet. 


DR. R. v. LENDENFELD’S EXPLORATIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN ALPS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By W. S. GREEN. 


A sHorT notice of Dr. R. von Lendenfeld’s expedition to the great 
Tasman glacier may be found in the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ * Details of his 
expedition have since come to hand, and he has been good enough to 
send a set of the photographs which he took to the Alpine Club. The 
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final and detailed account of his work has been lately published in 
Petermann’s ‘ Mitteilungen,’ * in the shape of a methodical monograph 
divided into chapters, from ‘ orographical’ down to ‘ touristical,’ and 
weighted with statistical tables, after the fashion of Germany. On 
opening the memoir we are at once attracted by the beautiful photo- 
graph which forms the frontispiece. It represents the junction of the 
Hochstetter glacier with the main stream of the Tasman glacier. 

Besides this photograph there are several diagrams in the letterpress, 
and at the end two clear maps. The first of these is a copy of a portion 
of von Haast’s map, slightly reduced from the original scale of his 
drawing, a much larger one than that used in illustrating my paper in 
the ‘Alpine Journal,’ + corrected by von Lendenfeld, so far as the 
Tasman glacier is concerned, according to the trigonometrical and other 
observations which he made. The second is a beautifully executed 
map of the great Tasman glacier, on the scale of 2 kilométres to the 
inch, giving the elevations in a complete system of contour lines, and 
distinguishing by colour between rocks, débris, ice, and vegetation. 

The whole memoir may be looked upon as a scientific monograph 
of the Central Southern Alps. Of the eighty pages of letterpress the 
Jast ten only are devoted to a narrative of the author’s expedition up 
the glacier, his attempt to gain a high elevation on Mount Cook, and 
his success in ascending the Hochstetter Dome at the head of the 
Tasman glacier. In the earlier portion of the work we find a detailed 
account of the river systems, glaciers, and mountain ridges, on the 
eastern and western slopes of the Southern Alps, followed by a minute 
description of every peak in sight from the great Tasman glacier. 
Under the heading ‘ Morphologie und Dynamik des Eises,’ we have 
an equally detailed description of all the tributary glaciers of the 
Tasman system. This chapter is followed by one of twelve pages, 
containing copious notes and elaborate tables of the author’s meteoro- 
logical observations. Section VII. is a table of heights measured tri- 
gonometrically, and by aneroid. We pass on from these to the con- 
cluding narrative. 

It is to be regretted that von Haast should have called his most - 
interesting book, the ‘ Geology of Canterbury and Westland,’ by such | 
a purely scientific name, for I am sure that many who know little of 
geology have been deterred from its perusal by fancying that it is 
merely a dry account of strata, &c. His work contains much besides 
an account of the geology of the district ; it is also a complete treatise 
on its physical geography, and an interesting narrative of exploration. 
Readers already familiar with von Haast’s works will not find much 
new matter in von Lendenfeld’s general description of the range of the 
S. Alps; it is only when he comes to the Tasman glacier and its 
immediate surroundings that the really original observations begin. 

Probably the most important of these observations are the measure- 
ments made with his theodolite of the heights of the various peaks. 


* Erginzungsheft, No. 75: Dr. R. v. Lendenfeld, ‘Der Tasman-Gletscher 
und seine Umgebung.’ 
¢ Vol. xi. p. 1. 
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The general result of these observations tends to show that the group 
of peaks forming the Mount Cook massif are very much, probably 
2,000 ft., higher than any other peaks of the range, 9,000 ft. to 
1(,000 ft. being the elevation of most of the other important peaks. 
The ditticulty of realising this to anyone accustomed to Switzerland 
will always be great, owing to the surface of the Tasman glacier being 
3,000 ft. lower than that of European ice streams having a similar 
general aspect. Even von Lendenfeld was thus deceived, as, in his first 
account, he estimated the peak he climed at 11,000 ft.; but when his 
observations were worked out it had to come down to 9,000 ft. He 
finds a height for Mount Cook nearly 190 ft. greater than the 12,349 ft. 
which I put down in my map as the result of the careful observations 
of the Westland Survey Department; but, as errors occur in his 
topography, his determination of heights trigonometrically may occa- 
sionally fall short of perfect accuracy as regards absolute elevation, 
though relatively they are extremely interesting. His explanation of 
the middle peak being mistaken for the highest peak will not hold 
good, for the highest peak stands out boldly towards the north and 
west, 

I fear that I gave rather a dismal account of the weather we 
encountered during our expedition up the glacier. The fact was that 
the rain storms came on just at the most inconvenient times, but, 
generally speaking, the weather was very fair, and for days together 
it was perfectly splendid. Curiously enough, the time von Lenden- 
feld spent on the glacier was exactly the same as mine, nineteen days; 
and a comparison of our observations will clear up any false impres- 
sions which may have been formed as to the weather which may be 
expected in the Southern Alps. I extract my observations from the 
table published with my paper in the ‘ Trans. R. Irish Acad.,’ 1882 :— 


Weather experienced on Tasman Glacier during a Period of 
Nineteen Days. 


Lendenfeld. Green. 


No. of Days. | No. of Days. 


Rain. 3 5 
Cloudy. j . ‘ é 6 8 
Clear and Light Clouds . F 9 10 
Dull . i ‘ ; ; ‘ 1 — 
Rain and Snow at Camp . — 1 

Total. ; ‘ 19 19 


Lendenfeld’s first day at the foot of the glacier was March 9, mine 
was February 14. 

The discovery of the glacier descending from the northern side of 
the ridge where the Tasman glacier begins, and which von Lendenfeld 
has well named the Whymper glacier, was probably the most important 
result of his expedition, determining, as it does, a hitherto unexplored 
portion of the watershed of the island. He has given names to many 
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a peak which before was neglected, and I take it as a very great 
compliment that he should have attached my humble name to one fine 
peak. Such a compliment, however, would have been still more 
welcome had it not been accompanied by some comments on my doings 
which Dr. von Lendenfeld will probably hereafter see reason to regret. 
Such an experienced mountaineer should surely have been more wary 
than to attempt detailed criticism of an ascent he had himself failed to 
accomplish, and to base this criticism on the assumption (which every 
alpine tyro knows to be absurd) that the snow features of a mountain, 
its crevasses and corniches, remain the same from year to year. But 
his criticism does not stop here. It is suggested that I published a 
map in my paper read before the R. I. Academy which was not mine 
but a copy of von Haast’s, and that I failed to acknowledge the 
authorship. It is shown, he adds (p. 11), that, as I had no ‘ Winkelmess- 
Instrumente,’ I could not have made a map. _I was under the impres- 
sion that I had given von Haast full credit for his work and for the 
help I received from him. As to the particular map published with 
my paper, I did not put any name on it, for I had consulted von 
Haast’s in the identification of the peaks he had named. But beyond 
this, as a matter of fact, the map was the result of a series of sketches 
I made myself, corrected by my photographs, and though I was not 
provided with such an accurate instrument as von Lendenfeld’s 
theodolite, I had a compass fitted with fine hairsights, with which I 
took bearings of all the chief peaks from every point at which we 
halted. All ! claim for that map is a fairly accurate delineation of our 
route and the topography of Mount Cook. I believe I also located a 
few other points with greater accuracy than had hitherto been possible. 
That my errors should be similar to those of von Haast may easily be 
understood when it is remembered our points of observation were very 
similar. | 

That von Lendenfeld should have found an axe and a lantern which 
we left at our upper camp, and that he should have discovered a boot- 
lace and other relics at our highest bivouac on the Tasman Spur or 
Linda Grat, is not surprising. I only wish he had gone further and 
brought me back the handkerchief I left on the highest crag, because 
then the grave doubts he does not scruple to express as to our ascent 
would have been set at rest. On page 25, speaking of the cornice 
which we found overhanging the north side of the final ice slope, 
he says that the existence of such a cornice he much doubts on 
a priort grounds; and again, that of which we spoke as a break in the 
cornice he finds is a bergschrund with the upper side 40 métres higher 
than the lower. All that I can say to this is that above the highest 
rocks we saw two schrunds—he speaks only of one. The lower one 
was very much open to our right; we bore away to the left. A cornice 
overhung the slope above us, from which icicles were sweeping down 
towards the Linda glacier. At a low point we surmounted the cornice. 
Step-cutting was from this point unnecessary, and once or twice Boss 
warned me to keep more to the left, t.e. towards the south-eastern 
precipice, to avoid the danger of being ‘corniced.’ The next crevasse 
broke through the cornice and Kaufmann waved his axe to the right. 
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Our only choice was now between cutting down through the cornice 
or, retracing our steps, making our way along beneath it. Either course 
seemed to involve a greater loss of time than we felt would be justifi- 
able, with the sun setting and the prospect of a bad night. But we 
met with no crevasse of the dimensions spoken of by von Lendenfeld, 
and from the poirt where we turned I could easily have thrown a stone 
into the last and highest cone of snow. 

On page 24, in his section on the topography of the héchste Spitze, 
he says the Linda glacier is the greatest secondary glacier of the 
Tasman system, being 7 kilométres long and having a breadth at one 
place of 2 kilométres, In his section entitled ‘Der Linda-Gletscher’ 
he repeats this statement, and in his map he consequently gives the 
Linda glacier undue prominence. I should like to take to myself the 
honour of having discovered and named such a gplendid ice stream, 
but must, for the sake of accuracy, say that von Lendenfeld’s ideas con- 
cerning this glacier and all the topography depending on them are 
based on a strange error. He saw a glacier descending from beyond 
the Tasman Spur, and from some point near the Hochstetter Dome he 
saw the Linda glacier in the hollow between Mount Cook and Mount 
Tasman, and concluded that the two were only portions of one glacier. 
The Linda glacier is in reality a tributary of the Hochstetter glacier ; 
all the ice from the great basin entirely northwards to the Haast peak 
goes to form the Hochstetter glacier, which is the largest glacier de- 
scending from Mount Cook. The next glacier joining the Tasman 
systems beyond the Tasman Spur, the lower portion of which is visible 
in von Lendenfeld’s fine frontispiece, has no connection with the Linda 
glacier. I named it in my map for the Geographical Society the 
Freshfield glacier. The upper basin of the Hochstetter glacier I named, 
perhaps injudiciously, the Great Plateau; but, as I walked across it 
twice, I can be no more mistaken in the direction of its flow than a 
man walking from the Biirenegg to the Ziisenberg could be mistaken 
about the flow of the Grindelwald glacier. The true form of the 
Linda glacier was shown in the map I exhibited at the Alpine Club in 
1882, and which was fairly reproduced in the ‘ Proceedings of the R. 
G. Society’ for February 1884. I possess a negative which I took on 
the Great Plateau, and though worthless as a work of art it has enabled 
me to make a correct drawing of the junction of the Linda glacier with 
the Hochstetter basin. 

Twice von Lendenfeld ascended the Tasman Spur and pluckily 
attempted to reach the Great Plateau, but was stopped by impassable 
crevasses; and his sketch of the highest point he reached is most 
interesting. One rock like a draped female figure some 60 ft. high 
stands up conspicuously to the left. Our line of ascent was several 
hundred yards to the right of these rocks, but we descended close to 
them and even glissaded in perfect safety. I sketched these rocks, but 
in our time only the lady’s neck and head were visible above the snow. 
This proves that on this part of the mountain, about 6,000 ft. above 
the sea, the snow in 1882 was at least 40 /t. thicker than on the 
occasion of von Lendenfeld’s visit, and if so much thicker here it 
probably was also thicker the whole way to the summit, which would 
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quite dispose of some of the difficulties which von Lendenfeld saw. 
That there was very much more snow in 1882, is also proved by com- 
paring a photograph I took of Mont de la Béche with that taken 
by von Lendenfeld ; in mine the snow reaches down to the level of the 
Tasman glacier, while in his thereis no snow for at least a thousand 
feet above it. It seems then that I was rather fortunate in the year 
I selected for my expedition, for with less snow than we found on 
the Linda glacier I believe its passage would be almost certainly 
impracticable. 

Dr. von Lendenfeld thinks that I have overrated the scenery of 
the Southern Alps. Possibly I have. In extent, of course, the New 
Zealand Alps cannot compare with the European ranges. A rectangle 
100 miles long by 30 miles broad would include the whole range of 
the Southern Alps, properly so called, down to the bases of the foot hills. 
But it has been calculated that there is more ice on the rance than on 
the Bernese Oberland. The summit of Mount Cook is more than 
8,000 ft. above the surface of the glacier at its foot, 10,000 feet above 
the lower termination of the Tasman glacier, and over 11,000 ft. 
above the terminus of the western ice streams. So thatthe comparison 
of the Southern Alps with the Bernese Oberland is very fair. To test 
the faithfulness of the comparison, I took occasion during last summer 
to cross from Grindelwald to the Great Aletsch glacier by the Ménch- 
joch, and my deliberate opinion is that the scenery of the Tasman 
glacier is very similar, and I think grander than that of the Great 
Aletsch. 

Von Lendenfeld objects to my having likened the Hochstetter 
Dome, of which he has made the first ascent, to the Cima di Jazzi; 
and also to my having compared Mount Malte Brun, even ina qualified 
manner, with the Matterhorn. 

When I wrote these words, I had not the faintest idea that before 
twelve months had passed one of these peaks would be ascended, and 
I should certainly not have compared the Hochstetter Dome to the 
Cima had I thought that it was at all like the sketch on page 78 in 
von Lendenfeld’s memoir, which will remind English readers of 
nothing more recent than the ‘ perilous positions’ figured in a certain 
‘ Ascent of Mont Blanc,’ published about 1828. Mr. Auldjo, however, 
if I remember rightly, improved the occasion by ‘ breakfasting on the 
bridge over the Crevasse ! ’ 


ALPINE NOTES. 


ACCIDENT ON THE GRANDES JORASSES.—We gladly comply with the 
request of the late M. Guttinger’s friends to call attention to the 
following passage in a note written by one who was personally 
acquainted with him, which is printed in the ‘Echo des Alpes,’ * the 
italics being in the original text: ‘ Rappelons d’abord que Guttinger 
était un ascensionniste de premier ordre, au témoignage de tous ceux, 
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guides ou Alpinistes, qui ont eu l'occasion de le rencontrer 4 la 
montagne et d’admirer Jes qualités si diverses de corps et d’esprit quile — 
distinguaient. Trés fort, tres ferme, intrépide, agile sur le rocher, soiide 
sur la neige et la glace, sérieux, et surtout prudent, Guttinger semblait 
étre le dernier a qui un accident quelconque piit jamais arriver.’ 

ALPINE Pictrures.—The Alpine Exhibition at the Winter Dinner of 
1884, though not remarkable tor the first appearance of any new work 
of great importance, was yet fully up to the high average of previous 
years. Mr. Croft’s ‘Matterhorn’ from the Upper Zermatt bridge, a 
picture finished eight years ago, is, we think, one of the artist’s finest 
creations. It is the loftiest Matterhorn we ever saw painted. There 
is little colour in the picture; all is grey—a phantom peak in a 
spectral mist. The ‘ Autumn Sunset in the Rhone valley ’ hardly attains 
the same level of excellence. Autumnal colouring in Switzerland 
must be seen to be believed, and an artist may be expected to falter in 
its gorgeous presence. Mr. Croft carries from the Alps to the English 
coast his knowledge of rock form. The battles of rock with frost and 
sea are fouzht under different conditions, but for the artist the interest 
centering in both is the same, the manifestation of the rock’s strength. 
The artist who can paint the one is likewise suited to handle the other. 

A few of Elijah Walton’s charming little drawings, lent by Mr. 
Bonney, were very welcome. Mr. Walton always rendered the ana- 
tomy of a mountain mass with wonderful insight, and he had the rare 
cunning of hand which enabled him to spread a veil of atmosphere 
between the spectator and the peak. His ‘ Grivola,’ small though it be, 
is, to our thinking, one of the finest pieces of Alpine art yet produced. 
A Norwegian view of a mountain rising from a calm sea, lit up by the 
midnight sun, though somewhat lacking in harmony of colour, is a 
beautiful piece of honest work. The humility of the painter is the 
striking thing. Every touch is intended to tell something that has 
been learnt from nature and not evolved from the artist’s mind. 

Mr. C. B. Philip contributed an excellent water-colour of ‘Cir 
Mhoi’ in the Isle of Arran. For sheer draughtsmanship of rock the 
picture leaves nothing to be desired. It is instinct with direct obser- 
vation of the hill itself—a lump of cold, grey rock, grisly with age, its 
strata all compressed and contorted, its mass roughly chiselled by sun, 
and rain, and frost, into noble form, and the traces of nature’s tooling 
left visible all over it. Rising as it does in bleak solitude out of a 
brown moorland, with only a rough track for memorial of man, it 
produces an effect of singular solemnity. Patient honesty of work 
such as this cannot fail, we should hope, to bring the artist a due 
reward of fame. His picture of the Engelhérner is a work of similar 
kind, but not up to the same level of excellence. Mr. J. W. Garrett- 
Smith was represented by several works, many of which were on 
rather a large scale. His power is greatest in depicting snowy summits 
partly shrouded in transparent mist and illuminated by a tender grey 
light. His glaciers want crispness and his rocks structure. His fore- 
grounds often remind us rather of the Swiss village of the toy box than 
the Alpine hamlet, where we are wont at times to pass an uncomfortable 
night in the hay. When, however, he devotes his full attention to a 
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subject and finishes it on the spot, his work possesses qualities of 
value. 

A set of oil sketches by Mr. Compton manifested real power. Most 
of them were taken amongst the Italian Alps, and almost all show 
clouds or mists hanging against the peaks. Usually the artist seizes 
his subject as a whole and sets it down with a vigorous hand, every 
touch working in harmony with every other to a good general effect. 
In a few instances, however, this unity of purpose seemed wanting and 
the whole assumed then a patchy aspect, the details falling to pieces. 
None of Mr. Alfred Williams’ pictures came up to the level of the 
‘Grandes Jorasses’ belonging to the Club and exhibited with the rest. 
His ‘ Monte Cristallo’ is in our opinion constructed on altogether false 
principles, the mountain being built up first and its skeleton put in 
afterwards. Mr. G. Barnatd’s ‘Jungfrau’ is an old story pleasantly 
retold, with much of the freshness of novelty. The flow of the ice and 
the rigidity of the rock are well contrasted, and, if the chord of colour 
is somewhat exaggerated, the imagination can to a certain extent supply 
the needful correction. The ‘ Lake of Lucerne,’ by Mr. MacWhirter, 
A.R.A., is a well-painted and pleasant picture, though lacking in 
originality. The total absence of sketches by Mr. Donne is much to 
be regretted. : 

The Exhibition was even richer in photographs than any of its pre- 
decessors. Mr. Donkin and Signor Sella divided the honours without 
rivalry, for their styles of work are of different ‘character. The virtue 
of Mr. Donkin’s prints is their fine and clear definition; that of Signor 
Sella’s is their softness and the rendering of atmospheric effect. Mr. 
Donkin gives us every detail with unmistakable veracity and precision. 
Signor Sella catches the tender lights and shadows upon slopes and 
fields of snow. By what means photography is thus differently directed 
the initiated can probably explain ; the visible fact is all we can vouch 
for. Mr. Donkin’s enlargements make their own fame fot themselves. 
It was certainly time that a photograph of the Matterhorn of monu- 
mental size should be produced, and the autotype print enlarged from 
Mr. Donkin’s negative is highly satisfactory. The view of the summit 
of the Aiguille du Géant, crowned by a portrait of a jubilant member 
of the Club, is as good as can be. Enlarged photographs naturally 
produce an impression upon the passing spectator, but for ourselves 
we confess to a greater appreciation of the delicate qualities which 
-prints from the original negatives can alone possess. A number of 
such prints were exhibited by Mr. Donkin; they were almost without 
exception faultless. If we were to select one for special praise it would 
be the view of the Rothhorn from Lo Besso (an enlargement of which 
was likewise shown), but doubtless everybody will have his own 
preference where the level of excellence is so uniformly high. Signor 
Sella’s views taken from the upper part of the Lys glacier are very 
good, but he did not choose the best points of view. The ordinary 
route over the pass unfortunately does not include them. Four of 
Signor Sella’s prints, shown at the recent Photographic Exhibition, were 
justly rewarded with a medal. W. Mz. C. 

ALPINE PHoroGRaPHs.— When winter once more comes round, all 
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lovers of the Alps must be content (with the rarest exceptions) with 
seeing the snow and ice regions with the eyes of the imagination and 
not those of the body. In this task they are greatly aided by pictures 
and photographs which bring before us the scenes which are more or 
less blurred even in the best of memories. Hence, every winter we 
look eagerly for the summer’s work of our artists. Once more we find 
that the three chief representations of Alpine photography have been 
engaged in friendly rivalry, each with an astonishing amount of success. 
Mr. Donkin has been faithful to Zermatt and its neighbourhood. His 
fifty-seven specimens (his total is about two hundred) include views 
from the Hiérnli, the Col Durand, the top of Lo Besso, the Triftjoch, 
the Riffel-Alp, the Wandfluh, the Mischabeljoch, the Ulrichshorn, the 
Oberrothhorn and the Weisshorn. It is as needless as it is impossible 
to add anything to what we have said in former years as to Mr. 
Donkin’s wonderful perseverance and marvellous success. He is a past- 
master in his craft and facile princeps as well. Most of our readers, 
too, will have a chance of seeing his photographs at the Club Art Ex- 
hibition, but we must draw especial attention to the enlarged view of 
the Matterhorn (4 ft. by 3), which was a striking feature at the Ex- 
hibition, and which revealed to us fresh beauties and marvels even in 
that best known of all the great Alpine peaks. We were quite unable 
to tear ourselves away from this wonderful vision. Signor Vittorio 
Sella (of Biella, Piedmont) has added seventy-one views to his collec- 
tion, which now numbers 213. Many of these are taken from the 
Lysjoch and neighbourhood : they represent the comparatively little- 
known south side of Monte Rosa, and illustrate Mr. Conway’s paper 
in our last number. But by far the greatest number consist of scenes 
on and around the Aletsch Glacier, including the panorama from the 
summit of the Aletschhorn and from the Concordia hut. They are 
executed with all Signor Sella’s well-known taste and skill, e¢ c’est tout 
dire. Herr Beck (22 Spiessgasse, Strasburg) might well feel jealous of 
Signor Sella~had he not long ago annexed the Oberland to his photo- 
graphic domain. His sixty-five views taken last summer (his total 
is 848) are chiefly made up of views of and from the western slopes 
of the Wetterhorn ridge, and of the scenery in the neighbourhood 
of the Grimsel ; especially from the Oberaarjoch, Sidelhorn, Pavillon 
Dollfus, and Gauligrat. All this is a most interesting district, and 
has, we fancy, never been photographed in so great detail by a com- 
petent artist. In August Herr Beck went farther afield, and took a 
series of views of and from the Gross Glockner, and the Nuvolau near 
Cortina. We are rejoiced to hear of this new annexation by Herr 
Beck, which will serve to make the Eastern Alps better known, while 
establishing his reputation in a new quarter. Altogether we heartily 
congratulate these three well-known artists on their artistic feats of the 
past summer. They bring the great mountains before us in the long 
dark winter days, and though we cannot help feeling a great desire to 
follow the example of our skilful friends, our envy is changed into 
resignation and thankfulness when we think of all the trouble they 
have spared us, and how we may now make the ascent of the highest 
peaks at any season in fabulous times, sitting comfortably all the while 
by a roaring fire. 
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Hut on THE JUNGFRAU.—It is well known that unless the summit 
of a great peak be reached early in the day, it often happens that the 
view is more or less spoiled by clouds and mists; and yet it is not 
easy to gain the top at an early hour, owing to the considerable 
distance at which the sleeping quarters are situated. If there were 
a hut on or near the highest ridge, the chances of getting an unclouded 
view would be greatly increased ; and it is proposed to build a hut on 
the Jungfrau, in order to increase these chances. The site of the hut 
is to be on the W. or Roththal side of the summit, so that the roof 
of the hut will be about 40 feet below the top of the peak on the last. 
rocks which jut out of the snow. ‘To obtain a level platform it will 
be necessary to blast these rocks. 'The hut itself will contain two 
compartments, and will be of the same size as the Concordia hut, with 
two berths for sleeping quarters, one above the other. It will have 
a double door, and will be panelled throughout to keep out snow 
and wind, and, if possible, will contain the usual furniture. 

Seven hundred francs (including 250 francs from Mr. Adams, the 
British Minister at Bern) have been already received. This will cover 
the cost of the hut itself, but the total cost of the building and furniture, 
transport and blasting, is estimated at about 400/. A list of subscribers’ 
names and an account of the progress of the scheme will be published 
in the spring. Mr. Horace Walker (South Lodge, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool) will receive any subscriptions which may be sent to him 
by English climbers, and will forward them to the central fund. I trust 
that this plan will not be allowed to fall through from want of support, 
and I earnestly appeal to English climbers to help me in carrying 
it out. PHILIP C. GoOsseET. 

ATTEMPT ON THE JUNGFRAU IN WINTER.—We are informed that on 
January 7 Mr. W. W. Graham, with Herr Emil Boss and several 
Grindelwald guides, starting from the Bergli hut, reached a point on 
the Jungfrau between the Roththal Sattel and the summit. A violent 
wind prevented the completion of the ascent. 'The maximum tempera- 
ture observed at the Bergli hut was — 12° (Centigrade), andthe minimum 
—4°, On the Roththal Sattel the thermometer marked —1°, while at 
Grindelwald, on the 6th, the minimum was —20°. This unexpected rise 
in the temperature the higher the party climbed agrees exactly with 
Mr. Cooldge's experience on his ascent of the same peak on January 22, 
1874. 

AUTUMN AND WinTER MounTaINeERING.—During the months of 
Nov. and Dec. 1884 I have made the following ascents: Dent d’Oche, 
Dent de Jaman, Dent de Vaulion, and the Rochers de Naye, the last 
in company with the Rev. P. A. Singar. I have never before done 
any climbing in autumn, and I doubt if it would be possible to choose 
a more favourable time of year for ascents of this kind. The perfectly 
clear atmosphere and entire absence of mist give to the view that 
wonderful distinctness which is so characteristic of panoramic views of 
the Alps in winter, while the comparatively small quantity of fresh 
snow is not enough to make the ‘going’ at all hard. Another feature 


— * Alpine Journal, vol. vi. pp. 412-3; cf. ibid. vol. ix. p. 218. 
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of the landscape peculiar to this time of year is the autumn foliage, 
the combination of snow, blue sky, and shining bronze tracts of 
wooded country being at times wonderfully beautiful. Apart from 
the ‘ Fall’ scenery on the Hudson or Lake George, I have never had 
the good fortune to see any which equalled in richness of colour the 
autumn tints in this canton and on the Savoy side of the Lake. 

On Dec. 24, with Mr. F. J. Quicke, and accompanied by Melchior 
Anderegg and his son Andreas, I left Lausanne for Grindelwald, where 
we spent Christmas Day with the Herren Boss. During the next few 
days we ascended the Tschuggen, the Simelihorn, visited Miirren, and 
on New Year we left by sleigh for Meiringen. Anything more striking 
than the Reichenbach Falis as we saw them—transformed into one 
huge mass of icicles—could not be imagined. On Jan. 4 we ascended 
the Niesen from Wimmis under most favourable conditions. The 
ascent occupied 5 hrs., the descent 2 hrs. On the night of the 6th 
we slept at Schwarenbach, and on the following morning crossed the 
Gemmi to Leuk. In the descent of the Gemmi we experienced con- 
siderable difficulty owing to the great quantity of fresh snow. We 
were roped, and there was a guod deal of step-cutting. 

C. D. CuNNINGHAM. 

CrrcuLaR Rainsows.—Several letters have been addressed to the 
Editor in reference to Mr. Howard Barrett’s note on this subject in the 
May number. 

Mr. Morshead writes: ‘In April about twelve years ago I saw a 
precisely similar phenomenon in very nearly the same place. Mr. Ken- 
sington and myself were ascending Tryfan from the N.E. on a misty 
day. Just as we were standing in a nick on the aréte not far from the 
top the sun suddenly burst out on our right, while the deep cwm on 
our left (Cwm Tryfan) was still filled with dense mist. On looking 
down into this cwm we saw a beautiful complete circular rainbow 
framing our shadows, which were projected on the mist just as described 
by Mr. Barrett, our own eyes in the shadows forming to each of us ap- 
parently the centre of the circle. This lasted for some time, till the 
atmospheric conditions changed. - I have several times, especially in 
Wales, seen shadows on the mist, but never except on this occasion a 
perfect circular rainbow.’ 

Mr. Gerald E. Maude has seen the phenomenon in Switzerland. 
‘I write to say that I saw such a phenomenon on the Wetterhorn on the 
2nd of October, 1878. I made the ascent with Karl Hess, of Engelberg, 
and Peter Schlegel, and we were joined at the old Gleckstein Hut by 
a gentleman living in London, whose name was, I remember, Schmitz- 
Werotte, and who had as chief guide poor old Peter Bohren. The 
weather was very bad all night, and it was still snowing when we 
made the ascent. When we reached the summit, about ten o’clock, 
we were just above the clouds and the sun was shining brightly, while 
the tops of the highest mountains in the neighbourhood were visible 
above the white mass which obscured all view below us. As we stood 
with the sun behind us we became aware of a prismatic halo on the 
clouds somewhat below our level, in the centre of which each of us 
saw his own shadow. I cannot remember exactly whether the shape 
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of the frame of the picture, so to speak, was circular, or, as Mr. Barrett 
saw it, ovoid, but am inclined to think it was the former. The effect 
was very weird and striking, and I have always remembered it in con- 
nection with my first ascent of a peak of any considerable height, but 
had no idea that the phenomenon was a very uncommon one.’ 

Again, Mr. W. Asbury Greene has seen a circular rainbow twice, in 
Norway and in Switzerland. ‘It may be worth while recording that 
under similar conditions to those mentioned by Mr. H. Barrett I saw 
circular rainbows in two consecutive years, 1878 and 1879. 

‘In 1878 it was in Norway from Mikletveitveten (3,647 feet), near 
Evanger, and in 1879 in Switzerland from the top of the Gross Nest- 
horn (12,533 feet). In each case there was a complete circular rain- 
bow, though, as I should gather from Mr. Barrett’s description, hardly 
so bright as the one he saw, and each observer saw the shadow of him- 
self only within the circle, whereas, from the use of the word “ our- 
selves,” I suppose Mr, Barrett saw the shadows both of his friend and 
himself.’ 

Mr. J. Curtis Leman writes: § With reference to the very in- 
teresting note of Mr. Howard Barrett on the Rainbow, in the May 
number of the Journal, I beg leave to record an experience of my 
own somewhat similar to but differing in some respects from the cirole 
seen by Mr. Howard Barrett, or at least from what I have understood 
from his description. I think that what I saw deserves the more to 
be recorded because it emphasizes the fact, no doubt lost sight of by 
many, that each spectator sees his own particular rainbow. 

. On August 7,1871, my wife and I, with a guide, were standing on 
the summit of the Brévent about 4 or 5 in the afternoon. Between 
us and the valley of Chamonix beneath was a layer of cloud, or rather 
of fine mist, lying as high as the summit of the mountain ridge on 
which we stood, but no higher, and, as it were, cut off above in such a 
manner as to form a plain of mist level with our feet—the whole of 
the upper part of the sky being clear, and the sun shining brilliantly. 

‘The sun behind us threw our shadows on the flat plain of mist just 
as they would have heen thrown on a level piece of ground, and with- 
out their being exaggerated in size; and round the shadow of the head 
of each person, that person—and he or she alone—saw a circle of the 
usual rainbow colours with a secondary circle a little farther off, the 
colours in this being of course reversed, the colours of the primary bow 
commencing almost: close to the head, and each circle being complete 
except where the shadow of the neck or body intercepted it. 

‘The effect reminded me at the time of the aureola which the older 
painters represented in their pictures around the heads of their saints. 
It is to be noted that each person saw himself or herself alone thus 
crowned, and was unable to see the rainbow colours around the heads 
of the two others, it being indicated by this that the imaginary line 
which connects the centre of the rainbow and the sun must pass earouge 
the spectator’s eye. 

Once again, on August 23, 1882, I have seen an approach towards a 
coloured circular rainbow (an uncoloured one I have seen), in so far 
that the lower limb of the arc appeared curving inwards. Unfor- 
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tunately, the extent of the falling rain was so limited that only half of 
the rainbow vertically was visible, otherwise 1 think an entire circle 
would have appeared ; as it was I saw nearly a semicircle, but disposed 
vertically instead of horizontally. On this occasion I was on the 
aréte of the Bec de !'Homme in Dauphiné, and looking down towards 
La Grave.’ 

Mr. Claude Wilson writes: ‘ With three friends, I reached the top 
of Scawfell Pike at half-past one o’clock on Christmas Day 1883. We 
mounted on the top of the cairn which marks the summit of the moun- 
tain. Our faces were turned in the direction in which the fog, which 
had hitherto enveloped us, was lifting, exposing in the distance a thick 
bank of white cloud, and we were spectators of a sight which is, I 
believe, rarely observed in these islands. The sun was shining brightly 
at our backs, and immediately before us, apparently at a distance of a 
quarter of a mile, there appeared a complete halo, elliptical in form, and 
of the colours of the rainbow. In the centre of this we saw the 
images of our figures, exactly corresponding in shape, though gigantic 
in size. Every action on our part was faithfully reproduced on this 
atmospheric screen, and we amused ourselves for some time by testing 
the accuracy of this natural magic lantern. The effect was weird and 
beautiful in the extreme, and one could not help feeling that fifty years 
ago what we saw would have been ascribed to supernatural agency.’ 

Herr A. Wiiste reports in the ‘ Oesterr. Alpenzeitung ’ (1884, p. 246) 
that on August 11 last, at 7 a.M., when on the summit of the Ortler- 
spitze, each one of the seventeen persons present saw his own shadow 
reflected on the bank of clouds which hid the Koénigspitze and Zebru, 
and surrounded by a double rainbow, the outer one being the fainter of 
the two. 

The phenomenon would thus seem to be uncommon, but not of 
extraordinary rarity, while the wide area over which the evidence of 
the witnesses cited extends adds further interest to their communi- 
cations. 

DavupHinE Jottincs.—In August a fortnightly magazine, ‘Les Alpes 
Frangaises’ (10 francs subscription in France), was started at Grenoble, 
with the object of collecting and spreading in a popular shape inform- 
ation of all sorts, alpine, material, intellectual, as to the mountain 
districts of Savoy and Dauphiné. It is hoped that a periodical pub- 
lished at short intervals may do much to open up these very fine alpine 
districts, as the number of persons who receive the publications of the 
various alpine societies is comparatively limited. ‘The new venture is 
well printed, and has hitherto appeared very punctually. The editor 
is M. Henri Vincent (9 Rue de Strasbourg), a member of our own 
Club, and known to alpine readers as having made in 1867 the second 
ascent of the Ecrins. The most important alpine article yet published 
in it is a description of the third ascent (the first by a French party) 
of the Southern Aiguille d’Arves by M. Joseph Mathieu, of Lyons, on 
July 23 last. 

The railway from Mont Dauphin to Briancgon was opened last Sep- 
tember.. Briancon is thus placed in direct railway communication 
with Marseilles, Gap, Grenoble, and Paris; and it is to be hoped that 
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it will not be long before the Col des Echelles is tunnelled, and this 
line connected with the Italian system at Oulx. There is a station 
at La Bessée, which makes access to the Vallouise much easier than it 
was before. The proposed inn at La Bérarde* is in a fair way to be 
built. The sum required for the estimated cost of construction has 
been subscribed, and the Lyons Railway Company has generously 
given 5,000 francs towards the fund. A contract has been entered 
into with a builder, and it is hoped that by the end of the season of 
1885 (in time to receive the visitors on occasion of the C. A. F. fete 
in the Briangonnais in 1886) the long-wished-for inn at La Bérarde 
will be a reality. The Société des Touristes du Dauphiné deserve all 
praise for the energy they have displayed in this matter. I should 
like to say a good word for the inn (Desgoules, successeur) at Le Freney, 
between La Grave and Bourg d’Oisans. I got there late one evening 
last August, was very well received and entertained, and had to pay 
only a moderate bill next morning. It may be useful to note that 
fair quarters may be had at the Cheval Rouge (chez la mére Rey) at 
Cerviéres above Briangon, and that a horse and char can always be had 
there. 

On June 21 last, with young Christian Almer, I again made the 
ascent of the Aiguille de l’Epaisseur (3,241 métres = 10,634 feet) 
from Valloire. In 1878 we went up by the north aréte from the Col 
de Pierre Fendue, but the view was entirely hidden by clouds;f this 
year we mounted by the south-east aréte, and the weather was fine. 
The view of the three Aiguilles d’Arves close at hand is most marvellous 
and most interesting, as one can trace nearly the whole of the way up 
each of them. The coup d’ail is even more striking than from the 
Pointe de l’Argentiére { or the Aiguilles de la Saussaz. Up from 
Valloire (slow going) 54 hours; down 3 hours, 

The active and flourishing Isere section of the C. A. F. have issued 
to subscribers the third of their photographic albums of Dauphiné 
(the others were of the Pelvoux and of the Grandes Rousses-Belle- 
donne groups). This one includes 50 fine views of different parts of 
the curious limestone peaks and of the splendid forests around the 
convent of the Grande Chartreuse, which ought to do much to make 
better known to strangers the remarkable scenery of this historical spot. 

M. Camille Rava of Briancon has lately published an Album du 
Briangonnais uniform with his Barcelonnette album. It contains 66 
fine photographs, many of which are of the higher regions of the 
Dauphiné Alps: the series taken in the Queyras between Guillestre 
and Abriés is particularly valuable, and may help to draw notice ta 
the singular rock-scenery of that district and its wonderful views of 
the Monte Viso, the third ascent of which by the Vallante face § was 
effected on Sept. 9, 1884, by M. Chabrand. W. A. B. CooLince. 

Monte Tz10.—Sojournersin the hill city of Perugia must have noticed 
a double-crested bald summit, often powdered with snow in winter and 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. 411-12. 
{ Jbid, vol. ix. 92, Cf. viii. 69. { Ibid, xi. 346. 
§ Lbid. ix. 354; Ann. du C. A. F., 1879, 9- 22. 
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spring, which rises near at hand due ncrth of the town, and quite 
separate from the main Apennine range beyond the Tiber. A map 
wil show that this is Monte Tezio, 3,230 ft. high, the most consider- 
able elevation between the Upper Tiber valley and Lake Thrasymene. 
Its isolation makes it one of the best view points in this part of Italy, 
and the walk to it from the northern gate of Perugia lies through an 
interesting hill country. There are three ways—(1) by a country road 
winding through the valleys to the hamlet of S. Martino, a drive of 
some seven miles; (2) on foot across the hills by bye-paths, making 
a sharp descent into the basin south of Monte Tezio, and then climbing 
its south-western flank from S. Martino; (3) on foot along the water- 
shed between the Tiber and the Cino torrent, ascending from a solitary 
farm house the south-eastern summit, and passing over it to the top. 
I returned by the last route, which is the longest and most picturesque. 
There is not much difficulty in finding the way so long as you keep to 
the crest of the hills, and neglect the broader tracks turning into the 
eastern glens. The views down these are very varied. A ruined 
aqueduct and the remains of a medieval castle improve in turn their 
foregrounds, Perugia itselfis a prominent feature in the landscape; 
on either hand the middle distance is lit by the reaches of the Tiber, o1 
the broad sheet of Thrasymene, and on the eastern horizon rise the bold 
Apennines about Urbino and the Furlo Pass. The paths run from 
farm to farm through thick coppice, or among hedgerows and chestnut 
woods, to the foot of Monte Tezio. The ascent, about an hour’s steep 
and steady trudge, is repaid by a wider panorama, including the basins 
of the Tiber and Arno from their sources almost to the sea. Soracte 
and Pietra Pana bound the view; between them stretch the Central 
Apennines. Far in the south Monte Sibylla and the double-headed 
Gran Sasso d’Italia are seen beyond the Vale of Clitumnus and the 
nearer hills behind Assisi and Spoleto. 

The top of Monte Tezio is a down pastured by heifers. A ring-like 
and apparently artificial groove encircles the highest mound. The 
same feature is noticeable in the top of the Mount of Transfiguration iu 
Perugino’s fresco in the Sala del Cambio at Perugia. Whether the 
coincidence is a mere accident, or a reminiscence, may well be left to 
the all-wise art critic. | 

About seven hours should be allowed for the walk from Perugia to 
the top of Monte Tezio and back.—D. W. F. 

THE Ponta Sencie.—In Mr. Yeld’s interesting paper on the Graian 
Alps (p. 84) it is stated that, according to the New Italian Survey, a 
nameless point N. of the Sengie is the highest in the range between 
the Ondezana and the Col de Bardonney. The statement when read 
at the Club surprised me greatly, for I had the evidence of my own 
eyes—and they seldom play me false in such matters-—to the contrary 
in an ascent of the Punta Sengie. But as to the figures on the new 
map, there was no mistake. However, a reference to Turin, made 
with the kind assistance of Dr. Baretti, has proved that the figures on 
the map are wrong (a five had slipped into the place of a three in the 
tens column), and in later issues the Punta Sengie will be restored to 
the modest supremacy that is its undoubted due. 

DouGLas W. FRESHFIELD. 
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Monte Rosso p1 Scerscen.—This peak (3,967 metres = 13,016 ft.) 
is the point at which the great N. spur crowned by the Piz Bernina 
joins the watershed between Switzerland and Italy. It was climbed 
for the first time on September 13, 1877, by Dr. Paul Giissfeldt with 
Hans Grass and Caspar Capat,* by way of the Misaun Alp and the 
Roseg Fuorcla, very great difficulties being encountered: on September 
15, 1877, Dr. Giissteldt with Hans Grass only conquered by way of the 
Scerscen glacier a bold peak between the Rosso di Scerscen and the 
~ Roseg Fuorcla, which is 3,877 métres (= 12,723 ft.) in height, and 
was called the ‘ Schneehaube’ of the Monte Scerscen.t 

About the same date as the latter ascent, the Scerscen had been 
climbed for the second time by Dr. Minnigerode of Greifswald with 
Hans Grass and Alois Pingyera of Sulden: but the mountain was not 
ascended again till on peptone: 1, 1884, I succeeded in my attempt 
to do so. 

Leaving the Roseg restaurant at 2.30 a.m., with Arpagaus and 
Schocher of St. Moritz, I reached the summit at 1 p.M., having halted 
45 min. en route. The most trying part of the ascent was the 
‘ Hiswand,’ a wall over 120 ft. high and very steep, the climbing of 
which occupied 14 hr. We found it no easy task to cut steps through 
nine inches of soft snow into solid ice at so steep an incline, and 
this bit of work would have been a good test for the abilities of any 
guide. The rocks were in a bad condition, being insecure, and partly 
covered with fresh snow. Under favourable circumstances the ascent 
could doubtless be made in 9 hrs. The descent required 5} bra. 

Arpagaus and Schocher were splendid throughout, and I can truly 
say that I never had guides who worked more efficiently, especially 
_on a difficult mountain, which was entirely new to them. 

Wituiam WILLIAMS. 

Tue Hére, pes NevcuAtetois.—It is well known that for three 
summers (1840-43) M. Desor and his companions, while carrying on 
their observations of glacier phenomena, fixed their headquarters on 
the medial moraine of the Unteraar glacier, at the base of the Abschwung 
where the Finsteraar and Lauteraar glaciers come together. A great 
overhanging boulder with a stone-wall formed their shelter, and was 
named the Hotel des Neuchatelois; but in 1844 the boulder split into 
two fragments, and then rolled down on to the Lauteraar glacier. 
One of these fragments was discovered last August by Herr Ritter 
of Leipzig, opposite the Pavillon Dolfuss. On it were painted in red 
the names of M. Desor’s party, and the dates 1844 and 1845. It was 
later visited and examined by Professor Forel of Morges, who dis- 
covered close by two other fragments similarly distinguished. One of 
them was marked No. 2, and is that which formed the back of the 
hotel. It was 25 métres below the highest of the three fragments, and 
55 métres above the lowest. Professor Forel had his name and that of 
Herr Ritter with the date 1884 painted on it in red, and requests a 
passers-by to visit this boulder, and to note its advance. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 179; S.A. C. Jahrbuch fiir 1877-8, pp. 285-312. 
{ lbid., 1879-80, pp. 1-19. 
t M. Desor’s Nouvelles Excursions et Séjours dans les Glaciers (1845), p. 117. 
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The position of the hotel was determined by Herr Wild as 797 métres 
from the Abschwung, and is so marked on his map of the Unteraar 
glacier. According to Professor Forel, the block No. 2 is now 2,400 
métres lower than in 1840; the glacier, therefore, must have advanced 
on an average 55 métresa year. This discovery is most interesting, 
as the boulder is a relic of an early and a remarkable attempt to 
observe glacier phenomena, and most important as showing the 
advance of a great glacier for the last forty years. 

HisToRicaAL MounTAINEERING.—Of late years the history of the early 
ascents of the few great peaks of the Alps which were climbed before 
the foundation of the Alpine Club has been zealously examined and 
worked out. It was but natural that doubts should exist as to many 
particulars of the narratives, which often seemed exaggerated and some- 
times offered topographical puzzles as well, It was even more natural 
that these difficulties should be solved by repeating the ascent by the 
route first taken. Thus a new phase of mountaineering has arisen 
which consists in comparing the narratives of the early ascenders with 
the actual ridges, glaciers, &c., of which they speak. By this new 
variety of ‘research’ (which, perhaps, even very strait-laced people 
will allowis of some use, or at least of more use than aimless climbing) 
the reputation of our predecessors has been in great measure cleared 
from the clouds of suspicion which in some cases threatened to obscure 
them entirely; and they have been proved to be good climbers as well 
as sensible and truthful reporters. The Finsteraarhorn* is, perhaps, 
the most striking case of the kind as yet recorded, Another example 
is furnished by the exploration of the southern peaks of Monte Rosa 
last summer by Mr. W. M. Conway, narrated in the last number of 
this Journal. Yet another is the re-discovery, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the ‘re-making,’ of the original route up the Ortlerspitze which 
was effected on August 25 last by Herr and Frau Tauscher of Pres- 
burg, with Alois Pinggera and Joseph Reinstadler. Starting from the 
Berglhiitte above Trafoi at 3.30 a.m. they took to the rocks of the 
Hintere Wandeln above the Unterer Ortler Ferner at 6.30. Not until 
2 p.M. did the adventurous party gain the upper slopes of the peak above 
the Pleisshorn, the great rock wall of perhaps 1,500 feet having appa- — 
rently offered great difficulties. It was by this route that Jésele Pichler 
in 1804 first gained the summit; it was again taken by Gebhard in 
1805, Schebelka in 1826, and Thurwieser in 1834; but since the 
latter date (Mr. Tuckett re-opened the peak by another route in 1864) 
it is believed that it has not been made. 

There is more than one other peak the narrative of the early conquest 
of which presents difficulties which can only be solved on the spot; 
we recommend these to the attention of those members of the Club 
who are on the list for active service. 


* M. Cordier’s ascent in 1876, Alpine Journal, viii. 262-9; Mr. Farrar’s 
ascent in 1883, ibid. xi. 369. 
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Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenklub, vol, xix., 1883-4 (J. Dalp, Bern). 


This volume is considerably larger than its predecessors. The 
editor is, however, careful to remark that this fulness of matter is in 
no way due to contributions about the special district, and he administers 
a rebuke to the Club in general, but especially the Sections Romandes, 
on their slackness in this matter. It was with difficulty that the 
requisite minimum of three articles could be got together. The 
only new expeditions not already mentioned in the ‘ Alpine Journal’ 
are those of the Sattelhorn (3,745 m.=12,287 ft.), and Klein Aletsch- 
horn (38,750 m. = 12,303 ft.), by Professor K. Schulz with A. Bur- 
gener, and J. Rittler, August 26, 1883; the passage of the Bieliger 
Liicke (3,158 m. = 10,361 ft.), between the Wasenhorn and Vorder 
Galmihorn, by E. von Fellenberg with the guides Guntren and C. 
and M. Blatter, September 13, 1883; one ascent of Piz Gliischaint 
(3,508 m. = 11,509 ft.) by Herr Kuffner with A. Burgener and Cl. 
Perren, by the N. ridge, July 22, 1883, and another by Herr Curtius 
with Klucker and Eggenberger, from the Fuorcla Fex-Scerscen, 
August 29; the passage of the Colle del Torrone (8,150 m.= 
10,335 ft.), July 27, and the ascent of the east peak of the Pizzo 
Torrone (3,330 m. = 10,925 ft.), August 3, by Professor Schulz, 
with Burgener and Perren; and the ascent of the Piz Bacone 
(3,243 m. = 10.640 ft.) by Herren Curtius and Bernus, with Klucker 
and Eggenberger, August 27. ° 

Alike in the special district * and out of it Professor K. Schulz is 
the principal figure. On August 23, 1883, with the guides A. Bur- 
gener and Cl, Perren, he made an attempt on the Bietschhorn from 
the south. Starting at 2.15 a.m. from a bivouac in the Baltschieder 
Thal, they reached at 6.50 a point where the S. face was visible. 
This seemed so formidable that they were on the point of abandoning 
the attempt. At 8.55 they reached, by a difficult traverse, the foot of 
a couloir which seemed the only means of access. In this, between 11 
and 12, they had a narrow escape from a shower of stones. The upper 
part of the couloir was impracticable, but they found a branch leading 
W., up which and the slabs of rock at the side they advanced until 
1 o'clock. Here a ridge rose above them to the right which seemed 
to lead to the summit. Perren was sent forward to reconnoitre, and 
declared it was impossible to proceed. Professor Schulz thought that 
Perren neither climbed in the right direction nor went far enough, and 
that the opinion would have been different had Burgener gone him- 
self. He even proposed to continue the ascent, but Burgener replied, 
‘You have heard that it won’t do; we cannot go forward, and to-day 
we cannot go back down the couloir. We must sleep here.’ He also 


* Adelboden, Gemmi, Bliimlis Alp, Kippel ; a corrected map of the special 
district on the scale of 1: 50000 is given with the volume, as well as a fine 
chromo-lithograph of the Bernese Alps as scen from the Balmhorn by the 
veteran member of the $.A.C., M. Zeller-Horner, 
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said he would give his whole guide’s pay for the year to be safe down 
again. This from Burgener meant a good deal. Whilst making their 
preparations they observed that the couloir was in the shadow, and 
that the falls of stones had ceased, and Burgener thought they might 
venture, They started at 3.30, reached the foot of the couloir at 5.30; 
at 8.30 they finally left the ice, and at 9.30 they bivouacked, quite 
tired out. The ascent of the Bietschhorn by this route * was effected 
September 2, 1884, by Professor Schulz, with Herren Emil and Otto 
Zsigmondy and Ludwig Purtscheller, without guides. In spite of being 
earlier in the couloir, they ran great risks from the falling stones, and 
were driven from one couloir to another. The top was. reached only 
after 12 hours’ hard work. ‘The danger of this expedition may be 
estimated from Professor Schulz’s remark that no one ought to under- 
take it without insuring the lives of his guides and his own (if not 
possessed of property), and without either making his will or leaving 
some paper as to the disposal of his property. It would be interesting 
to know how many of the four eminent amateurs who effected the 
ascent followed this advice. | 

Along with the same guides, Professor Schulz effected, on August 14, 
1883, the third ascent of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, and the first 
since the Marinelli disaster in 1881. The expedition from the bivouac 
on the Jigerriicki took 8} hrs. to the Dufourspitze, and 132 hrs. 
to the Riffel, including long halts. The first expedition, by Messrs. 
Pendlebury, took more than 12 hrs. to the summit, and more than 
17 hrs. to the Riffel, whilst Herr von Lendenfeld took about 15 hrs. to 
the summit, and 21 hrs. to the Riffel. Professor Schulz thinks that, 
with careful attention to the weather, and especially to the condition 
of the glaciers of the Nord end, the expedition is free from danger.f 

With the same guides he, on August 6, 1883, ascended the Pizzo 

Bianco, and crossed the Bernina Scharte to the Piz Bernina, descend- 
ing by the ordinary route. The party left the chalets of Misaun at 
2.50 a.M., and reached the Pizzo Bianco at 8.35. The passage of the 
aréte was rendered more difficult by new snow, but the Scharte was 
reached at 10.55. Here they found the bottle which Herr Giissfeldt 
had placed five years before, and which he thought no one would ever » 
take up.{ The Piz Bernina was reached at 12.10, and Pontresina at 
5.45 p.M.; in all, 15 hrs., including halts of 2} hrs., 3 hrs. less than 
Herr Giissfeldt. 

The scientific and other articles connected with the Alps are of more 
than usual interest, There is a paper by Professor Oswald Heer 
(whose death a wider circle than the S.A.C. must Jament) on the Flora 
of Switzerland above the snow line, and its relation to the Arctic Flora. 

_Dr. Forel contributes a fourth paper on the Periodic Variations of the 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 124. 

t Jahrbuch, xiv. p. 108. 

t We regret to say that this most dangerous ascent was effected a fourth 
time in August 1884 (by Herr Zsigmondy and Purtscheller without guides, 
who slept two nights on the way), and that there is some talk of building a 
hut to facilitate the.climb, though we trust that the scheme will never be 
carried out.— EDITOR. . 
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Glacier ot the Alps. The following laws are laid down by him as 
established :— 

_1,. That glaciers increase (or decrease) over long periods, varying 
from ten to sometimes fifty years. 

2. That the glaciers of the same district advance or retreat simul- 
taneously, the fact that they do not all change at the same time forming 
no real exception. 

3. That the variations affect all the dimensions of a glacier. 

4, That neighbouring glaciers have simultaneous variations ; also two 
arms of same glacier, even when they flow into different valleys, as the 
glaciers of Orny and Trient. 

Out of thirty to forty glaciers which have been observed, sixteen have 
now (1883) begun to retreat. The glaciers observed are not only in 
the Alps of Central Europe, but in Scandinavia and the Pyrenees. 
The bases of calculation are in many cases not accurate enough to be 
reliable; e.g. in the Pyrenees the height of the glacier tongue above 
the sea was measured at remote intervals, which must be unsatisfactory 
unless most carefully done. 

The measurements of the Rhone glacier were carried on with less 
interruption from bad weather than in 1882, but the quantity of snow 
from the previous year was a hindrance. At the beginning of August 
the glacier above the icefall was still quite covered with snow, and all 
the crevasses closed. Of the four profiles of stones, only the black one 
showed a decrease in thickness during the year, and 11,400 sq. métres 
were added to the space free from ice; no stone of this row is now on 
ice, and the ice here measures only 34 métres. But all the other lines 
showed an increase of thickness. 

Herr Lindt writes an interesting account of the excursions of Swiss 
schools in the Alps. These were commenced in 1702 by J. J. 
Scheuchzer (the well-known Ziirich naturalist and author of ‘Itinera 
Alpina,’ published 1723), and have gradually been adopted by all the 
large schools in Switzerland, and by several lycées in France. The 
rule now is to have two larger excursions for classes I. and II., con- 
sisting of two teachers and ten pupils for twelve days, and two smaller 
for classes ITI. and IV. of fifteen to eighteen pupils for six days. Strict 
certificates. of conduct and industry are required, and the system has 
been found to be a powerful stimulus for good. 

Dr. Diibi contributes a first chapter on Roman roads in the Alps, 
dealing with the passes from the Mediterranean to the Mont Genévre. 
In this he is led to discuss the Pass of Hannibal, which he regards as 
the Mont Genévre. We reserve a detailed criticism of Dr. Diibi’s 
interesting work until the publication of the next instalment, which 
will presumably complete the history of the Western or Gallic 
passes, 

Herr Meyer v. Knonau last year gave us an account of the oldest 
map of Switzerland. In this volume he presents us with an account 
of an excursion made in Switzerland by a Swisg historian as far back 
as 1544. Johann Stumpf, born in 1500, at Brucl:sal, in the bishopric 
. of Spires, in 1522 was appointed Prior of the Order of St. John at 
Bubikon, near Ziirich, and soon after also parish-priest of the same 
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place. Stumpf joined himself to Zwingli, and carried over all his flock 
with him. In 1543 he was appointed to the parish of Stammheim, which 
he held till within four years of his death, in 1566. His father-in-law, 
Heinrich Brennwald, had written a Swiss chronicle up to 1509 (the 
manuscript is still in the Ziirich library), and to his example Stumpf 
owed the fostering and development of his love for the study of history, 
especially that of the land of his adoption. In 1547 he published his 
description of the territories and chief acts of the different members of 
the Confederation. This was printed by Christopher Fruschauer, of 
Ziirich, and does him great credit. It is adorned with a large number 
of woodcuts, consisting partly of illustrations of arms, coins, inscrip- 
tions, but especially of views of towns, castles, and places. As these 
are in many cases the earliest known pictures of the places, they possess 
a peculiar interest. Besides a general map of Switzerland, Stumpf 
ventured for the first time to introduce special maps. These are pre- 
fixed to Books V.—XII. of the work, and represent the particular valley 
or district described, and display a very remarkable advance in com- 
parison with the preceding Swiss maps, those of Konrad Tiirst,* of 
Tschudi, and Miinster. The journey which we here briefly notice was 
made in the autumn of 1544 in search of material for his work, and has. 
lately been published by the chief Swiss historical society.{ Stumpf 
carried with him various letters of recommendation, and though the 
canton of Wallis had mainly adhered to the old faith, the love of 
science, which was so markedly developed at this time, often secured 
him a favourable reception. 

Leaving Ziirich August 22 with one companion, Stumpf, on August 27, 
reached the Grimsel Pass, travelling on foot by Luzern, Engelberg, and 
the Joch Pass. From the Grimsel Pass they bore to the right, and 
reached the Rhone Valley at Obergestelen. He had now reached 
Wallis, and began to make minute inquiries about the lateral valleys, 
the passes to which they led, the villages, &c., even in parts which 
he did not visit. Thus he observes that the Rhone (Roddan) rises in 
the Furca, and its source is one (German) mile, 2 hours’ walk from 
Gestelen. There is little doubt that he carried with him the map 
which he afterwards published in his work, for he observes at one 
place, ‘ This name wanting in the map; attend particularly to it.’ ~ He 
reached Morel on the evening of August 27—a long day’s journey, 
when we consider the number of facts accumulated on the way, notices 
of historical records, as of the wooden crosses near Ulrichen, com- 
memorating the victories of 1211 and 1419; of the villages and their 
churches, the form of the valley, and the surrounding mountains (‘ ein 
guote Teutsche meyl hoch ’), and their various productions. ‘ At Morel 
the vineyards begin and increase more and more downwards; here the 


* See Jahrbuch, vol. xviii., for a description of this, and A. J. vol. xi. p. 420. 

t The sixth volume of the Quellen zur Schweiter Geschichte (Schneider, 
Basel, 1844) contains also Tiirst’s description of the territories of the Con- 
federation (and a facsimile of his map), and two other geological accounts of 
the same districts written at the very end of the fifteenth and the very begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries. 

t ‘Darumb ist in der Tafel gefelt ; lug eygentlich uf.’ 
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Massa joins the Rhone, which at once becomes strong and navigable. 
Below this the valley opens out, and in the flat space lie Naters, Brieg, 
and Glyss, none half an hour distant from the other.’ August 28 he 
reached Beckenried (between Visp and Turtman); 29, Sion. Here, 
besides visiting Bishop Adrian and others, he devoted much time to 
copying inscriptions. In consequence, the next day he only reached 
‘Schellon’ (Saillon), and August 31 reached the western frontier of the 
canton at St. Maurice. Here the recommendations of the bishop helped 
him. He made out the list of the abbots of the celebrated cloister, and 
of the kings of Burgundy, with many extracts from old records. To the 
coats-of-arms he had already collected he added those of the parishes 
and lordships of Unter Wallis. Here, too, he saw 14 great trout, 
each from 16 lbs. to 20 lbs. weight, taken from the Rhone in half an 
hour. The length of Wallis, from the mountain Furca to St. Maurice, 
he estimates at 16 German miles, 32 hrs. on foot, 4 short days’ walking. 

He had come on foot from the Grimsel in 5 days, a distance of nearly 
100 English miles; no great amount, but astonishing when we see the 
amount of work he got through. Stumpf’s accuracy in the matter of 
Roman inscriptions is highly commended by Theodor Mommsen, who 
went over the same ground. Jn spite of his labours at St. Maurice, 
he went forward the next day, but only to Aigle, as the plague was at 
Vevey. September 2 he went on to Lausanne, noticing onthe way the 
castle of Xylium (Chillon). Here he met with friends, and remained 
until September 4, when he went by Romont, Freiburg, and Bern 
to Zofingen, which he reached September 10. Here ends the record 
of this tour of twenty days, in which Stumpf may have had much 
pleasure, but did a great deal of hard work in the desire of writing a 
true description of the territories of the Confederation and its allies. 
An article on the Aversthal and its inhabitants, by Herr Kiiser, and 
one on the Stockhorn group, by the active president of the Section 
Wildhorn, Herr L. Hiirner, conclude the volume. 

_ Amongst the minor communications is a new method of calculating 
heights by the barometer, proposed by Signor F’. Salino, a list of Alpine 
publications for 1883, a full account of the share taken by the S.A.C. 
in the Ziirich National Exhibition, and the usual accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Club. The matter of the insurance of guides has not 
succeeded as well as was expected, but it is hoped the Ziirich office 
will renew its offer for another period of three years. 

The annual festival at Bern, August 25, 1883, was well attended, in 
spite of two similar meetings at Chamonix and Passau. The Club 
now numbers 2,560 members, and the accounts for 1883 show that 
their capital has increased in 1883 by 1,395 francs. j.s 


Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpenvereins. Parts i. 

and ii., 1884 (Salzburg). 

These two parts, though containing little that is new to mountaineers, 
yet have many articles of more than usual interest. Chief among these 
are four which may be termed monographs. 3 

Herr Ludwig Purtscheller (well known for many ascents with the 
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brothers Zsigmondy without guides) gives a complete and minute 
account of the Tennen-Gebirge, a group lying to the S. of Salzburg, 
between Golling, Werfen, and Abtenau. This group, whose highest 
peak, the Raucheck, barely reaches 8,000 feet, has hitherto been 
neglected by tourists, owing to the superior attractions of the neigh- 
bouring Dachstein and the Steinernes Meer. Herr Purtscheller de- 
scribes no less than thirty-four expeditions, and the article may well 
serve as a guide to anyone wishing to visit the district. 

Herr Carl Gsaller, of Innsbruck (well known in his own neigh- 
bourhood for many daring ascents, notably those of the Hohe Viller- 
spitz, alone, and of the Pfitscher Tribulaun), contributes an account of 
the ‘ Kalkkdgel,’ near Innsbruck, a row of fantastically-shaped lime- 
stone peaks, extending from the Burgstall to the Nockspitz, and dividing 
the lower valleys of Stubay and Sellrain. 

The most elaborate papers relate to mountain groups of more 
importance and better known than the preceding. 

Herr Gustav Euringer, who has made many difficult ascents in the 
Dolomite district, gives an exhaustive account of the Pala group. Its 
topography, geology, mineralogy, and botany are all noted, the help 
of Mr. John Ball being called in to supply the last. During the 
summers of 1882 and 1883, Herr Euringer climbed all the principal 
peaks in the district. The most difficult in order, he thinks, are the 
Cimon della Pala, Pale di S. Martino, Sass Maor, and Cima di Canali, 
the last three ranking as nearly equal in difficulty. He pronounces 

difficult and dangerous’ the Passo di Travignolo, crossed by Messrs, 
Freshfield and Tucker without guides, but probably under favourable 
conditions. He also made excursions in the chain of the Croda Grande, 
which is comparatively unknown to tourists. The mountains sur- 
rounding the Pale di S. Lucano he did not visit, but thinks them not 
likely to be difficult. 

Herr Merzbacher,-in his article on the topography of the Rosen- 
garten, whilst complimenting the first victors, and sympathising with 
them in their complaints as to incorrect maps, points out that they 
themselves often added to the confusion As regards the confusion of 
Vajolon and Vajolett, he remarks that Mr. Tucker * applies the name ~ 
Vajol sometimes to the valley enclosing the Antermoja-See and some- 
times to the valley which leads from Perra into the heart of the moun- 
tain mass (Vajolett?). Dr. Bruno Wagner f gives the name Vajolett 
to the valley between the Sasso di Mugoni and Rothwand, but also 
to the valley traversed by the Sojalbach (Vajolett), and, like Tucker, 
applies the name Vajol to the valley from the Antermoja-See, whereas 
the natives call the valley, from the Antermoja-See, Antermoja-thal, 
the valley traversed by the Sojalbach, Vajolett, and that between 
Mugoni and Rothwand, Vajolon. Other errors have arisen from im- 
perfect comprehension of native speech. Thus, Federer Kogel is an 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 345. 

{t Zeitschrift, 1878, p. 307. No great accuracy is to be expected from Dr. 
Wagner ; vide his description of Mont Rosa from Macugnaga, Zeitschrift, 1883, 
p. 356; Jahrbuch, xix. p. 533. 
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error for Fiderer (Vorderer) Kogel ; Falban Kogel for Valbon K. So 
the placing by Mr. Tucker of Kolblegg as a peak between the Roth. 
wand and Coronelle, as well as the error of Wagner in making the 
Rothwand a peak of the Kolblegg, arises from the fact that the word 
Kolblegg in the map was written parallel with and close up to the 
mountuin ridge, whereas it ought to be some distance down the slopes 
to the W. There is also much confusion about the Sasso di Mugoni. 
Mr. Tucker * says that his friend Mr. Carson ascended this peak to 
examine the Rosengarten ; but, as all the five peaks of the Mugoni are 
difficult of access, it must either have been the Campedie, a spur of 
the Mugoni towards the Vigo, or the Coronelle to the N. 

The most important point established in this article is, however, the 
relative heights of the two principal peaks of the range, both ascended 
by Mr. Tucker, and described by him under the names given to them 
in the old map of Tyrol as the Federer and Kessel Kogel. The new 
government map caused no small confusion by inserting, with the 
Kessel Kogel (9,784 feet), and in place of the Federer Kogel, a Monte 
Alto dei Cantinazzi (9,768 feet), and the supremacy of the southern 
peak has been consequently disputed in print. It is now restored to it 
by Herr Merzbacher, who calls it the Rosengarten Spitze (9,798 feet). 
We venture to suggest that the point measured by the Austrian engi- 
neers was some lower shoulder of that peak. But this is only one of 
many cases where this unlucky survey has darkened knowledge and 
bewildered mountaineers, by requiring them to disbelieve the evidence 
of their eyes. The two passes, described by Mr. Fresufield ¢ as the 
W. and S. Tschagerjoch, ere distinguished as the Messnerjoch and 
Coronelle Pass, the name Tschagerjoch being transferred to a third pass 
nearer the Rosengarten Spitze of Herr Merzbacher’s map. This map 
deserves special praise as the first clear and accurate topographical 
delineation of the very interesting Rosengarten group. 

Herr Merzbacher concludes by a description of all the peaks and 
passes in the district, from the easiest to the most difficult, pointing 
out that the Grasleiten-thal and the Ferner-Alpel-thal, both nearly 
KE. of Tiers, and which are approached by the Tschamin-thal, lead to 
passes both nearly as easy as the Caressa, and far surpassing it in the 
grandeur of the views of the mountain peaks. 

We have also an ascent of the ‘ Trafoier-Eiswand ’ from the N., by 
Fran Tauscher Geduly ; excursions in the Ampezzo Dolomites, in- 
cluding a new route from the Tofana into Val Travernanzes, by Dr. 
B. Minnigerode; an adventure on the Gross Greiner, by Dr. Carl 
Diener ; the Zinal-Rothhorn, by Dr. Bruno Wagner: notices of the 
Laaser Ferner, by Ch. Hilpert; of the Pasterze Gletscher (No. 5 of a 
series), by F. Seeland; and of the Jamthaler Ferner, by O. v. Pfister. 

Amongst the miscellaneous articles are an account of the ‘ Tschit- 
schen,’ a people in Istria of unknown origin, by W. Urbas; one on 
the most important maps of the Alps up to 1883, by L. Obermair; 
another on Alpine Railways, by F. Kreuter. 

* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 360. t Ibid. vol. x. p. 72, 
VOL. XII.—NO. LXXXYII. 6) 
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Mr. E. T. Compton’s paper on the Brenta group is reprinted, with 
variations, from volume xi. of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

These parts are accompanied by a photograph of the Zinal Rothhorn 
(by Signor V. Sella), and one of Aconcagua (6,970 m.), taken by Dr. 
Paul Giissfeldt, at a height rather less than 3,000 metres: also by 
maps of the Rosengarten group, of the Tennen-Gebirge, the Kalkkogel, 
near Innsbruck, and the central Brenta group: as well as by views of 
the Rosengarten from E. and from W., and of the Kalkkégel from S.-I. 
and W., and by a panorama from the Rosetta, by Dr. Frischauf and 
Herr v. Siegl. J.8 


Annuaire du Club Alpin Francais. Dixiéme Année, 1883 (Paris). 


We may roughly class the great. mountain ranges of France in three 
divisions, viz. the Mont Blanc chain, the Dauphiné and Tarentaise 
groups, and the Pyrenees. It is but natural and fair that in the publica- 
tions of the French Club now one, now the other, should be given the 
most prominent place. 

This year there can be no doubt that it is the Pyrenees which get 
the lion’s share. The veteran explorer of that range, Count Henry 
Russell, has not yet exhausted either its beauties or his pleasure in 
them. Ina very genial paper he describes to us the history of the 
seven nights (four of which were consecutive) spent by him in 1883, 
in the cave on the summit of the Vignemale, which he has had exca- 
vated at his sole expense. Now, though the height of the Vignemale 
is only 10,794 ft., it is, to say the least of it, unusual to get a sunset 
or sunrise view from such a height. M. Wallon continues the narrative 
of his explorations—this time in the little-known ranges of Pétragéme 
in Avagon—while M. Saint Saud describes some new ascents on the 
Spanish side of the chain, and M. Rochat a visit to Gavarnie and 
Andorra very early in June. But the best is yet to come, for the 
second and third sheets of M. Schrader’s epoch-making map of the 
Central Pyrenees (of which we spoke in detail last year) have not yet 
been distributed to members of the Club, though they are promised 
shortly. 

The expeditions of MM. Brulle and Bazillac serve as a transition to 
the next group of the French Alps, for those two gentlemen are well- 
known explorers of the Pyrenees, and brought their faithful Célestin 
Passet with them on their journey to new pastures, The party, rein- 
forced by the two Gaspards, accomplished, among other ascents, those 
of the Ecrins (from the Col des Avalanches), the southern pinnacle of 
the lowest of the three Aiguilles d’Arves, and the Meije—the latter 
being the fifth ascent (the first since that by Messrs. (sardiner and 
Pilkington without guides in 1879), and the first up and down from 
the Vallon des Etancons in a single day, this time of 19 hrs. (mid- 
halts). M. Brulle sums up his impressions in these words: ‘ Telle fut 
notre premiére campagne dans les Alpes. Nous en sommes revenus avec 
un sentiment profond d’enthousiasme, et la ferme intention d’y retourner. 
On a souvent essayé de comparer les Pyrénées aux Alpes. A quoi 
bon? Elles ne se ressemblent pas du tout, et je déclare que, méme au 
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sommet du Mont Blanc, nous avons donné sans rougir un souvenir au 
Mont Perdu.’ IIe allows that the Meije did not belie its reputation, 
and expresses a hope (in which we cordially join) that it may be 
allowed to remain unbechained and unberoped, and spared the degra- 
dation which has befallen the Géant, so many years its rival in inac- 
cessibility. We may be allowed to express our surprise that M. 
Brulle’s most interesting article has been banished to the miscellaneous 
section at the end of the volume. The only other important article on 
the Dauphiné Alps is that by M. Edouard de Sevelinges, who visited 
the Forez, Royannais, and Vercors, and by the Val Godemar made his 
way to La Bérarde, near which he made several ascents, then crossed 
over into the Maurienne, and took a hasty glance at the Tarentaise 
during a passage of the Col de la Vanoise. It is scarcely credible that 
M. de Sevelinges started from Paris on July 10, accomplished this very 
extensive journey, and was back again in Paris on August 4, not quite 
three weeks being actually spent amongst the hills. 

M. Nérot’s ascents of the Aiguille and Brec de Chambeyron will 
doubtless be more novel to French than to English readers, as a full 
narrative of previous ascents has appeared in these pages,* So we may 
content ourselves with backing up M. Nérot’s hope that the peaks 
around Maljasset in the Ubaye valley will attract more attention in the 
future than they have hitherto done; if they are more visited it will 
be largely due to M. Nérot’s careful and interesting descriptions. It 
may be worth while to note that M. Nérot does not seem to have’ 
perfectly understood the very complicated route by which the first 
ascent of the Aiguille de Chambeyron was effected, but it is clear from 
his account of his own line of ascent that the two routes are absolutely 
and entirely distinct from each other, from the base to the top of the 
peak. We hear that M. Nérot continued his explorations in this 
district last summer, and we shall look forward to an article on them in 
the Annuaire of 1884. M. Tochon’s account of his ascent of the 
Pourri by the N. aréte is only remarkable as an instance how long it 
takes to root out an error; for Mr. Mathews, in 1862, did not make 
the ascent by the northern ridge, but descended from a point on it to 
the south of (but not far from) the Col du Pourri to the glacier on the 
west of the peak, and thus gained the snowy épaule on the S.W. aréte, 
and so the suminit.f The writer of these lines has made the ascent 
both by the N. aréte and by Mr. Mathews’ route, and may therefore 
be allowed to say that, while the latter route is by far the easier, it is 
also by far the more circuitous. 

The Mont Blanc chain gets rather shabbily treated, as there is only 
a single article on any part of it. This tells the history of an ascent of 
the monarch by way of the Aiguille du Godter, including a night in 
the hut on the Aiguille. 

M. Lorin fills a few pages with an enumeration of the chief passes 
in the Vosges, and M. Gaston de Golbéry contributes a very interesting 
paper on the legends and history of the Ormont massif in the same 


* Alpine Journal, vol. x. pp. 349-352; vol. xi. pp. 131-6. 
t Cf. Bulletin. du C. A. F. 1877, pp. 165-168. 
0 2 
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group, which seems to be a favourite abude of fairies, sorcerers, and 
other tricksy beings. M. Roussel shows that the Monts Faucilles in 
the Vosges can lay no claim to be called mountains by reason either 
of their height above the sea, or their inclination, and are really but 
a high plateau, the name ‘ mont’ having been applied to them because 
they serve as boundary to the basin of the Rhone. 

M. Martel’s painstaking and valuable paper on the Cafion of the Tarn 
may very well be read in connection with M. de Margerie’s very 
elaborate account of similar phenomena in Colorado. We have not 
space to analyse either paper fully, but we recommend them both to 
our readers, and especially the illustrations which accompany them. 
In particular the panorama of the great Cajion of Colorado from 
Sublime Point (reproduced from the Reports of the U.S.A. Geological 
Survey) is most interesting and instructive. Short of personal inspec- 
tion, we know of nothing which gives a better idea of these remarkable 
natural marvels. 

M. Coquet gives a very detailed account, with many useful hints, of 
his journey to the Canary Islands, and ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
while M. Monnier invites us to go with him up Popocatepetl. M. 
Bayssellance points out certain traces of ancient glaciers in the Spanish 
Pyrenees, and a table is given of many heights determined by the 
barometer in the Pyrenees by various members of the Club, appended 
to which is the new method discovered by Mr. Gilbert of the U.S.A. 
Geological Survey for measuring heights with that instrument. 

Two of the scientific articles, however, claim special attention on 
account of their authorship. M. Janssen, of the Institute, describes 
his voyage to an island in the Pacific for the purpose of observing the 
total eclipse of the sun on May 6, 18838, a most laborious journey and 
a& most anxious undertaking. We are glad to hear that M. Janssen 
had complete success in his observations, of which he gives a brief 
summary. M. Julien, Professor of Geology at Clermont-Ferrand, writes 
at considerable length on volcanoes, with special reference, of course, to 
Auvergne. He gives a history of the rise and progress of the study of 
volcanic phenomena, and propounds a new theory as to their origin, 
which we must leave specialists to discuss, contenting ourselves with 
quoting M. Julien’s summary: ‘ Nous dirons donc, en tcrminant, qu’a 
nos yeux le volcan, ou plus généralement le phénoméne éruptif, a son 
siege & des hauteurs variables dans I’épaisseur de |’écorce terrestre et 
qu il est la conséquence, qu’il est fonction de la température de plus en 
plus élevée des couches qui la constituent, de leur pénétrabilité par les 
eaux superficielles d’origine marine et pluviale et des mouvements 
d’oscillation de cette écorce. Cela revient & dire que les volcans ont 
la méme origine que les glaciers: la mer, et, pour cause initiale, le 
soleil, qui, en échauffant la terre de ses rayons, maintient les océans a 
l'état liquide et permet ainsi leur évaporation, d’une part, leur pénétra- 
tion dans les profondeurs, de l’autre, en créant les deux plus beaux 
phénoménes de la nature, et, en apparence, les deux plus contra- 
dictoires.’ 

Monsieur A. Perrin, the editor of the ‘ Chamonix Cartulary,’ whose 
history of Chamonix is awaited with so much interest, sends a few 
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notes on the ‘pierres 4 bassin’ of Les Houches. ‘They are three in 
number, in which four hollows have been scooped out. Similar speci- 
mens exist in many other parts of Europe, and though the object of 
these hollows is as yet not clearly settled, they are held to be traces 
of a prehistoric people, of whom the memory has otherwise entirely 
faded away. 

We must add just a word of praise for Mr. Grad’s paper on the con- 
struction of the St. Gothard Railway, though in the incident narrated 
on p. 391, we are of the opinion that the want of politeness was 
decidedly not on the side of the lady. M. Malbet describes his journey 
from the Pireus to Alexandria aud Cairo, in a lively vein, though he 
did not meet with any great adventures on the way. 

On the whole, we may say of this latest Annuaire of the C.A.F. 
that, though it contains no papers of primary importance, much valu- 
able and interesting information may be found in it. The members of 
the Club now exceed 5,000. 


Annuaire de la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné. Neuviéme Année, 1853 
(Grenoble: Allier). 


As usual, the annual volume of this local society, which has deserved 
so well of the alpine world because of its great activity in opening up 
the Dauphiné mountains, contains several interesting articles, two of 
which reach the dignity of original reseach in an almost untouched 
corner of the district. 

M Merceron sketches very pleasantly the ascent of the rarely visited 
summit of Taillefer, the highest point (9,387 feet) of the tangled range 
of hills between Bourg d’Oisans and the famous pilgrimage shrine of 
La Salette. The S.T.D. possesses a well fitted-up hut at La Morte 
(3 hrs. from Laffrey on the highroad between Grenoble and La Mure), 
where it is advfsable to pass the night before the ascent of the peak, 
which, however, presents no difficulties beyond the necessity of climbing 
about 5,000 ft. from the hut. M. Merceron was not heavy enough to 
have a clear view, though in fine weather it is probable from the 
position of the Taillefer that the sight of the great peaks of the Dau- 
phiné Alps would amply reward the trouble of the ascent. For those 
approaching the peak from Bourg d’Oisans, it may be convenient to 
know that it can be reached from the hamlet of Ornon on the N.E. 
flank. 

M. Ferrand describes for us a journey he made in 1883 from La 
Bérarde to Alp and Ailefroide and back, by way of the Col des Aigles, 
Col Emile Pic, and Col du Sélé; but the bad weather which persecuted 
him on the two former expeditions destroyed much of his pleasure, 
though on the Sélé he seems to have been more fortunate. It is worth 
noting that the Col Emile Pic (so called from the brother of the famous 
Alexandre) is the easy pass from Vallouise to La Grave, the probable 
existence of which was doubtless present to Mr. Tuckett’s mind when, 
in 1862, he discovered the far more difficult pass of the Col du Glacier 
Blanc. M. Chabrand gives us a history of the attempts on, and success- 
ful ascents of, the Meije, which have often been spoken of in these pages. 
His article is very painstaking, and is a convenient summary of papers 
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and notes scattered far and wide in various periodicals, but, as the 
writer himself evidently feels, his lack of practical knowledge of the 
peak takes from the authority of his paper, and, we may add, accounts 
for the slips which are to be noted therein. The paper signed ‘L.’ 
gives a very useful description of the various maps (especially French 
and Italian) of the S.W. Alps between Mont Blanc and the Mediter- 
ranean, beginning with that of Bourcet’s in nine sheets (constructed 
1749-50), and coming down to the new Italian map, of which the 
alpine sheets have only recently been published. We cordially endorse 
the hope expressed by ‘ L.’ that the French Etat Major may some day 
give us a map of the French Alps which can stand comparison in 
point of accuracy, we do not say with the wonderful work of Dufour 
and Siegfried, but with the new Italian map, which, though not too 
legible in its present issue, 1s very accurate, and an amazing advance 
on the old Piedmontese map, the ridicule and despair of several 
generations of explorers. 

But the two articles which, in point of value and importance, are far 
ahead of all the others, though much shorter, are those by M. Bayard 
and M. P. Moisson. Both have to do with the same stretch of country. 
This is the district west of Sirac, lying between the Val Godemar and 
the Val Champoléon. While other parts of the Dauphiné Alps were 
thoroughly explored, this bit remained till 1883 almost unknown to 
travellers, the chief exception being the ascent of the Chaillol Cone and 
passage of the Col de Navettes in 1879, by Messrs. Gardiner and 
Pilkington.* Thanks, however, to MM. "Bayard and Moisson, our 
knowledge has been largely increased. M. Bayard, on August 17, 
1888, started from Les Borels en Champoléon, climbed up to the great 
half-frozen lakes of Crupillouze, and, by the S. aréte, made the first 
ascent of the Pie de Parieres, the chief peak of the range between the 
Combe de Navettes and the Combe d’Issora. It is south of the point 
marked on the map 2,945 m., and is about 8,050 métres hight M. 
Bayard then descended by way of the Combe d’Issora to Les Auberts 
en Champoléon, thus thoroughly exploring the whole of the southern 
side of the peak. We owe to him more, however, than the conquest 
of anew peak, for, from the summit, he photographed the very exten- 
sive panorama, and this photograph forms the chief (though far from 
being the only) attraction of the Album published by the Paris 
section of the 8.T.D.{ Apart from its beauty as a work of art, it is 
of immense topographical value, for it gives us a most perfect view of 
the southern (or Val Godemar) side of the Dauphiné Alps, from the 
Roche de la Muzelle above Le Désert en Jouffrey to the Grand Pinier 
above Dormillouse. To all who have not had the privilege of seeing 
this view with their bodily eyes, M. Bayard’s panorama will come as a 
revelation of unsuspected beauties; to the five or six who have had the 
luck to enjoy it in the flesh, it will revive and fix their recollections of 
a wonderful scene. M. Moisson continues the work of his colleague by 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. pp. 358-361. ¢ Zbid. vol. xii. p. 115. 
{ Deévoluy-Champsaur : Val Godemar, 24 vues photographiques, avec le 
Panorama du Pic de Pari¢res. Par M, Edmond Bayard et M. Vabbé Ranguis. 
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a careful exploration of several passes between Val Godemar and 
the Val Champoléon, in the range between Chaillol Cone and Sirac. 
These rejoice in many names, and it has been hard to identify those 
named on Bourcet’s with those set down on the great French map. 
M. Moisson’s excursions, therefore, clear up several doubtful points; and, 
though not presenting great difficulties, they are quite good enough to 
allow us to reproach the author with his excessive modesty. He crossed 
the Col de Val Estréche (Col du Selard of the French map), from Les 
Baumes en Champoléon to Navettes, and La Chapelle en Godemar ; 
the Col de Fontfroide (of Bourcet':amap), between Navettes and Molines, 
the Col de Lauplat (not named on the large French map, but called 
Col des Hauts Plans by Joanne, who places it wrongly), between the 
points 2,945 métres and 2,889 métres, the Col de Morges (locally 
known as Col de Claphouse), just 8. of the Aiguille de Morges, and 
the Col de Vallonpierre, which leads from Les Auberts to Le Clot, at 
the extreme head of the Val Godemar, and is fairly well known. 

These explorations of MM. Bayard and Mois3on thus give to the 
latest Annuaire of the S.T.D. a very special value, and we trust that, 
having begun so well, they will not rest from their labours. 

The Society is now devoting its energies and resources to replacing 
its chalet at La Bérarde by a small but comfortable inn, as to which 
some details will be found on p. 175 of the present number. The 
‘Revue Alpine’ of the ascents above 2,300 m. made in Dauphiné 
during the summer of 1883 covers twenty-nine pages, and shows the 
activity of the members of the Society, and the few others who visit 
this part of the Alps, while the facts that the Society now numbers 
628 members and has a balance of nearly 2,000 francs in hand prove 
that it is continuing the good work it has done ever since it was 
founded in 1875, and which we hope it will continue to carry on for 
many years with the same or even greater success. 


Quatriéme Bulletin de la Section Lyonnaise du Club Alpin Frangais. 
(Lyons: Pitrat ainé), 

It is easier to state than to uphold the principles which should mark 
off the publications of a local branch of a society from those of the 
society itself. There are two which seem to us to be essential, viz. 
that local writers and papers on local topics should predominate ; for, 
above all, a local publication appeals to a local public, and things at 
hand are generally more attractive than things far distant, though an 
infusion of the latter is not a bad thing. 

Now, the Lyons section of the C.A.F. numbers no less than 551 
members, many of whom are well-known alpine climbers, and, to the 
men of Lyons, the mountainous districts of Savoy and Dauphiné are 
the nearest playground in which their alpine zeal can find vent. In 
its three previous Bulletins, several valuable contributions by local 
writers to our knowledge of these parts were published, but the latest 
number, which is mainly, and in our opinion rightly, written by local 
writers, contains many articles on the more distant parts of the Alps. 
The explanation, no doubt, is that they were read at successive 
meetings of the section, and represent a very laudable desire to make 
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known to the more stay-at-home members the classical peaks and 
passes of the Alps. Still, we have a lingering prejudice in favour of 
more purely local articles, though we hasten to say that the articles 
actually published leave nothing to be desired in point of interest and 
literary ability. M. Sestier takes us up the Dom and Monte Rosa, 
M. Marduel up the Weisshorn, M. Bonnet up the Matterhorn, while 
other writers carry us to the Tschingel pass, the Piz Bernina, and the 
Piz Morteratsch ; and M. Fabre (the secretary of the section) even 
describes the Congress of the Italian Club at Catania in 1880. 

But we feel more at ease in less Cistant regions; the Col du Géant, 
the Cime de l'Est of the Dent du Midi, and the Cornettes de Bise lead 
us back to the S.W. Alps. M. Catenod describes very pleasantly a 
week in hills round Annecy, including ascents of the Tournette and 
the Pointe Percée, and a visit to the Chartreuse du Reposoir, which is 
now once more inhabited by followers of the rule of St. Bruno. M. 
Mital recounts his adventures during an ascent of the Mont Thabor 
from Modane by way of the glacier on the northern flank, which may 
serve to point the moral that hardships and difficulties may be found 
on the ascent of small as well as of great peaks. 

A paper on a ten days’ ramble in the Tarentaise from the pen of 
M. Lamy is in some respects the most interesting in the number. In 
the memorable August of 1882 he managed to scale the Aiguille de 
Polset, the Grande Casse, and the Sassiére, besides crossing the Col de 
Gébroulaz, Col de la Grande Casse, and the Col du Palet, and was 
lucky enough to get views on nearly every occasion. M. Lamy seems 
to have been much struck by the fine views which the Tarentaise peaks 
command, lying as they do between the Dauphiné-Viso district and 
the Pennines, and also by the contrast between the magnificent position 
and poor accommodation at Tignes; but he does not mention the 
extensive pastures of the district which in many cases recall their Swiss 
rivals, 

We must not forget to mention the verses of M. Darnat, the poet of 
the section, with their pleasant flavour of by-gone days in matter and 
language, or the sympathetic memoir of M. Aniel, one of the most 
devoted lovers of the Alps that it is possible to imagine. 

On the whole, the Lyons section are to be congratulated on their 
latest Bulletin, which will, we hope, be followed by a long series of 
successors equally valuable and interesting, but with just a little more 
local colour about them. , 


A travers les Alpes du Dauphiné. Par Félix Perrin. (Lyons; 
Mougin-Rusand.) 


In March 1888, M. Perrin of Grenoble, one of the most persevering 
and successful explorers of the mountains of his native province of 
Dauphiné, and a member of our own Club, delivered a lecture at Lyons 
to the local section of the French Alpine Club. This was most enthu- 
slastically received, and M. Perrin’s Lyons friends have now induced 
him to allow a hundred copies of it to be printed. Naturally, it loses 
much because of its inevitable severance from the very. numerous 
photographs by which it was illustrated at the time of its delivery. 
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Yet even so, it is a very genial and vivid account of some of the chief 
wonders of that wonderful alpine land. The limestone district, in the 
centre of which lies the picturesquely placed monastery of the Grande 
Chartreuse, surrounded on all sides by magnificent pine forests, the 
Moucherotte above Grenoble, the extraordinary rock island called the 
Mont Aiguille, the Belledonne group, are described one after another 
in picturesque language, and thus the author leads up to the great 
glacier-clad peaks, and brings us to the remote hamlet of La Bérarde 
and to the foot of the Ecrins. He then brings before us all the inci- 
dents of his attempts on and final conquest by the south face in 1882 of 
the superb monarch of the district, and winds up with a warm appeal 
to all his hearers (and readers) to test his descriptions by themselves 
visiting the spots he has tried to set before them. ‘Sans doute, dans 
leur sauvage beauté les montagnes de |’Oisans ne rient pas a tout le 
monde, mais ces amours un peu farouches sont les plus attirantes, les 
plus vivaces, celles qui vous étreignent le plus fatalement, sans que l’on 
puisse s’y soustraire! Et voila pourquoi nous aimons notre Dauphiné, 
pourquoi nous sommes si heureux blottis 4 Grenoble au pied de nos 
neiges éternelles!’ Now that the railway is completed to Briangon, 
and that the inn accommodation has so much improved, we may hope 
that M. Perrin’s appeal will not be made to deaf ears even here in 
England, and that curiosity, to put it on no higher ground, will induce 
more of our members to visit the Dauphiné Alps. That there is some 
strange fascination in them is shown by the indisputable fact that those 
who are best acquainted with them are drawn thither again and again, 
and cannot free themselves from the spell cast upon them. 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano per V'anno 1883. (Turin: Candeletti.) 


This volume is at once the second of the Bollettino in its new 
shape as an annual publication and the fiftieth number of the entire 
series. To celebrate this jubilee, the Italian club have adopted the 
very appropriate and useful plan of directing the preparation of an 
Index to the first fifty numbers, the value of which will be very great, 
if only itis more than a mere catalogue of the titles of the articles. 
We would press upon the notice of our Italian friends the absolute 
necessity of a minute and detailed reference index, arranged under the 
pames of each peak and pass, if the Bollettino is to retain its position 
as a standard work, for in that way alone can a bird’s-eye view of the 
work of the Italian Club (and we need hardly say how immensely 
valuable it has been) be obtained, and much labour will be saved to all 
who consult the Bollettino. We hope to welcome this Index as an 
appendage to the Bollettino of 1884. We noted above in the case of 
the C. A. F. Annuaire that the chief honours fall this year to a com- 
paratively minor range. And tl.e same is the case with the C. A. I. 
Bollettino, for it is the Maritime Alps and Liguria which form 
the subject of the most important articles in the volume. Signor F. 
Ghigliotti’s most interesting narrative of his wanderings of 1880 and 
1883, amongst the higher ranges of the Maritime Alps, both west and 
east of the Col de Tenda, will form an epoch in the exploration 
of that group, for it is the first time, we believe, that an Italian 
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climber has taken up the detailed examination of this chain, and has 
given an account of his doings to the public. We are much helped 
in reading the paper by the excellent little outline map, on which are 
marked Signor Ghigliotti’s routes. In 1880 this gentleman made a 
number of excursions in the very little known hills east of the Col di 
Tenda, south of the valley of Pesio, which naturally command most 
magnificent views of the Mediterranean. And in 1883 (having been 
prevented from continuing his explorations in the intervening years) 
Signor Ghigliotti took the district west of the Col de Tenda as his 
playground, and spent eleven days in making various ascents. Start- 
ing from the village of Tenda, he went up the Cima del Becco (2,300 
métres), just east of the Col de Tenda, to study the Rocca d’Abisso 
(2,755 métres), slept at La Ca, at the foot of the Col de Tenda, and 
next day climbed up the Rocca in 3.20 from the Col, without meeting 
any real difficulties. The view was unfortunately cloudy, and so he 
and his companions (a Tenda hunter, Palma Giovanni detto Ramo and 
Tommaso Scrato of Cosio d’Arroscia) soon started off again, and 
descended by the north flack of the peak into the Sabbione glen and 
so to Entraque, there being many rotten rocks on the way (7 hrs. from 
the peak). The party (reinforced by Cammussot, an Entraque hunter) 
slept the next night at the Gias del Monighet (where we believe Signor 
Ghigliotti is trying to get the C. A. I. to builda hut, in which project he 
has our best wishes), in the Valle della Rovina, near the great lake, and 
on July 28th climbed the Rocca dell Argentera, the monarch of 
the Maritime Alps (8,300 métres); but most unluckily they were 
enveloped in.clouds on all sides, and saw nothing on the summit save 
a card in the cairn, recording an ascent in 1882. They had taken 
6 hrs. from their bivouac. The descent to the Baths of Valdieri took 
64 hours, and was made into the head of the Vallone della Valetta. 
The bad weather prevented an attack on the Monte Matto, so the party 
made their way by the Colle della Ciriegia and the Monte Piagu 
(whence a grand view) to the little inn at the Madonna delle Finestre, 
‘above St. Martin Lantosque. After an attempt on the Cima dei Gelas 
(3,180 metres), defeated by bad weather, they succeeded next day 
(August 1st) in effecting the ascent of the point seen to the right from 
the inn (3.40 up), which is the lower of the two summits, but for 
some reason not clearly explained did not cross over to the higher 
summit, an easy ten minutes’ scramble.* In our opinion Signor 
Ghigliotti hardly insists enough on the wonderful view, which includes 
the Lérins islands near Cannes, besides countless mountain peaks. 
They returned to their inn in 2.45, and the same afternoon crossed 
the Passo di Mont Colomb to a hut in the Val Gordolasca, whence 
on August 2nd, in 2.40 they ascended the perfectly easy Mont 
Clapier (3,046 métres), in the great cairn on which they found the 
name of Almer, one of Mr. Coolidge’s guides on his ascent in 1879.T 
From the Clapier Signor Ghigliotti obtained so perfect and wonderful 
a view, as fully to reward him for all his previous disappointments, 
and the writer of these lines can entirely endorse all that he says 


* Alpine Journal, vol ix. p. 342. t bid. vol. ix. p. 343-4. 
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thereon. Suffice it to say that it extends from the Matterhorn and 
Monte Rosa to Ventimiglia and Corsica. We strongly recommend 
the Maritime Alps section of the C. A. F. to take measures for esta- 
blishing a hut in the Val Gordolasca to facilitate this ascent, which is 
destined one day to become celebrated: indeed we understand that 
they have already some idea of building a refuge at the Vastera 
della Fous in that valley. Signor Ghigliotti and his guides then re- 
gained Tenda by way of the Monte Bego and the Miniera, having on 
the way paid a visit to the incised rocks near the Laghi delle Meraviglie, 
thus completing a journey of the greatest importance and interest, 
which does honour both to Signor Ghigliotti and the Italian Club, and 
will probably result in drawing the attention of our Italian colleagues 
to these neglected ranges with their wonderful sea views. It may be 
pointed out that the descent of the N. wall of the Clapier, which Signor 
Ghigliotti mentions as to be avoided, was effected in 1879,* and was 
found to be a distinctly bad bit of climbing, occupying nearly 3 hrs. 
In the proceedings of the Brescia congress of 1883 (p. 16) we find a 
good paper by Signor Navello (with plates) on the supposed pre- 
historic sculptures on the rocks near the Laghi delle Meraviglie above 
Tenda: he gives a short account of the various theories, more or less 
absurd, which have been propounded about them, and comes to the 
common-sense conclusion (which is accepted by M. Léon Clugnet and 
Signor Ghigliotti) that they are the work of the shepherds and goat- 
herds while watching their flocks. We may add that we ourselves saw 
in the great cirque between the Meraviglie and the Laghi Lunghi, 
and near the lower Lago d’Olio, the names of Andrea Rossetti and 
another with the date 1793 scratched on a smooth rock. Signor Salino 
sends a second article on the caverns of Liguria, this time treating of 
the Grotta di San Lucia at Toirano, in the district of Albenga, and 
adding various remarks on the geological points of interest which it 
presents. 

In the Graian Alps, a favourite haunt of Italian climbers, Signor 
Montaldo describes the first ascent of the Gran Nomenon (near the 
Grivola), made as long ago as 1877; ¢ Signor Vallino, a new and 
difficult pass from the head of the Combe della Lombarda (above 
Bessans) to the great glacier plateau on the Ribon side of the Roche 
Melon, which he proposes to name the Passo Castagneri, in honour of 
his guide, the veteran Antonio Castagneri of Balme in Val d’Ala; and 
Signori Ratti and Fiorio a series of splendid ascents made in 1883 
without guide, including the Bessanese, the Ciamarella, and the W. 
or highest Dent d’Ambin,{ with first ascent of the lowest and central 
point. 

Signor Gonella takes us to the more familiar fields of the Pennine 
Alps, and recounts his adventures on the Grandes Jorasses, the 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 345. 

t Cf. Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 358. 

{ Cf. Alpine Journal, vol. xi. pp. 336, 349. The E. peak (the only one in 
Italy) was climbed in 1884, on July 18, by Signor Gerra with the Sibilles of 
Ramet (letvista Alpina Italiana, 1884, p. 119). 
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Dent d’Hérens, and the Moming Rothhorn. Signor Martelli contri- 
butes a very amusing paper, which shows how easy it is for the best 
and most experienced climbers to go astray even in well-known 
spots, if overtaken by bad weather. With the two Maquignaz he 
started from the little inn at Fiéry in the Val d’Ayas, and reached the 
Verra glacier. The weather was threatening, but the party pushed 
on, hoping soon to gain the plateau which joins the Verra to the 
Ventina glacier, and so to come across the tracks of a Breithorn party 
and gain the Theodul hut. But the weather got worse and worse, Signor 
Martelli and his guides got more and more confused as to where they 
were, till a sudden break revealed to them their position at the foot of 
the KI]. Matterhorn ; so that they must have crossed the Breithorn track 
in the storm. They pushed on therefore with fresh courage, but soon 
again lost their bearings, and had to spend a very wild night under the 
lee of a great rock and exposed to the storm. One of the party thought 
they were on the slopes leading back to Fiéry by the Ventina glacier, 
but they finally settled that that could not be so, and that they must 
be on the Zermatt side of the Theodul. They started again as soon as 
they could see, descended various snow slopes, and overcame various 
difficulties which were not known to exist on the side where they sup- 
posed themselves to be, and it was only some time after having got 
out of the clouds that they all at once discovered that they were not 
very far from Breil. They had really the night before borne too far 
to the left, and had been wandering about on the ridge between the 
Theodul and the Ctmes Blanches ! 

Signor Abbate describes to us ascents of the Ortler, the Kénigspitze, 
the Adamello, and the Cima Tosa, and Signor Pogliaghi gives a very 
useful summary of the chief ascents to be made in the Ortler group, 
strates by a large and beautiful map of the district on a scale 
of gyhnq) Which, we learn on good authority, is as accurate and 
thorough as it is clear and intelligible. 

When we pass away from the Alps, we find Signor de Stefani’s 
laborious and painstaking article on the lakes of the Northern Apen- 
nines, Signor Lurani’s notes on certain of the hills round the lake of 
Como, and another paper by Signor Abbate—this time a short account 
of the Gran Sasso d'Italia in the Abruzzi, to illustrate the panorama 
from the summit, which is distributed with the Bollettino. 

Science is represented by Signor Bruno’s paper on the lacustrine 
era in the valley of the Dora Baltea and by the Editor’s (Dr. Virgilio) 
summary of the views and observations of Signor Stoppani and M. 
Forel on the periodical variations of glaciers, which have already been 
noticed at length in these pages. 

Alpine history is a speciality of Signor Vaccarone as well as climb- 
ing. This time he gives us the tale of the making of the carriage 
road in 1667-1670 over the Col des Echelles between Chambéry and St. 
Jean de Coux on the way to Lyons by Pont de Beauvoisia, an in- 
teresting bit of local history, and shows that the supposed Roman wall was 
really constructed in 1654. Though quite superseded by the tunnel 
pierced in the early years of this century, this road remains a re- 
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markable and picturesque relic of a well-meant attempt to overcome 
considerable natural difliculties.* 

Signor Perazzi describes his passage of the Col du Géant and 
other passes with three children, aged twelve, ten, and six and a half 
years respectively ; but while we wonder and marvel at the feats of the 
youngest, little Lina, it is impossible to avoid regretting that she 
should be so overstrained in her infancy for no useful purpose, and 
that this was the case is shown by her exhaustion on arriving at the 
Mont Fréty, notwithstanding which she was taken over the Géant next 
day. The whole narrative is painfully interesting. 

The proceedings of the congress at Brescia are given at length, in- 
cluding the last speech of the lamented President of the Club, Signor 
Quintino Sella. On the whole this second annual volume well sustains 
the high character of the first, but though there are many interesting 
and important articles in it, that of Signor Ghigliotti is, in our opinion, 
the one which will be most referred to in the future, and which will 
best secure this year’s Bollettino a permanent and honourable place on 
our bookshelves. 


Annuario della Socicta degli Alpinisti Tridentint, 1883-4 (Rovereto). 


The distinguishing feature in the tenth ‘ Trentine Annuario’ is the 
excellent illustration of the wild pinnacles and passes of the Brenta 
group from sketches by Mr. E. T. Compton. It is noteworthy that the 
Cimon della Pala, which Mr. Stephen thought inaccessible, and Mr. 
Tuckett left to younger climbers, has now fallen to the rank of a 
‘social excursion’ for the Trentine Club. On p. 111 it may be 
observed that Mr. Comyns Tucker’s name is left out as one of the 
first climbers of the Vezzana, and that the ascent from the glacier is by 
no means easy for any but practised icemen. From Gares, by the K. 
side of the Passo della Vezzana (omitted p. 109), the difficult couloir is 
avoided. The volume is as usual exceptionally rich in articles dealing 
with the antiquities and legends of this most interesting and picturesque 
region. Mountaineers who have not seen the Primiero and Brenta 
peaks, can form but little idea of the weird and fantastic character of 


dolomitic rock scenery. 
D. W. F. 


The Maritime Alps and their Seaboard, by the Author of ‘ Véra.’ 
(Longmans, 218.) 


A telegram in the morning papers the other day reported that an 
earthquake had taken place in the ‘ Upper Alps,’ and it was only by 
the context that enquirers found out that this referred to the French 
Department of the Hautes Alpes (7.e. the Dauphiné Alps) and not 


* Signor Vaccarone has reprinted this article and his former one in a pretty 
volume (Turin: Candeletti, 4 francs), under the title of Le rie delle Alpi occi- 
dentali negli antichi tempi: ricerche e studi pubblicati su documentt inediti, 
adding in an appendix a large number of interesting original documents. The 
book js indispensable to anyone who cares for the history of the opening-up 
of the Alps. 
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to the entire chain of the Alps above the snow line. So too the 
writer has several times heard it stated that in the Department of the 
Basses Alpes there were no peaks of any considerable height, though in 
reality it contains the highest summits between the Viso and the 
Mediterranean, which overtop all the Maritime Alps, and attain the 
very respectable height of 11,100 feet. Again, there is a similar con- 
fusion between the Department and the range which bear the name of 
the ‘Alpes Maritimes.’ We expected, on taking up the splendidly 
got up book before us, to find an account more or less complete of that 
chain and its southern gorges. But our hopes were dashed at once 
to the ground on reading the table of contents, and a more minute 
examination of the book did not alter our first impression. For 
the book is simply an account of the islands, towns, and villages 
near Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, pleasantly written indeed, and with 
evident enthusiasm, though the numerous historical details are as 
evidently got up for the occasion, the small slips betraying to the 
practised eye the absence of historical perspective, which is generally 
to be noticed in local historians. ‘The authoress (for the work is 
clearly by one of the fair sex) confesses that she has no personal ac- 
quaintance with the higher valleys, not to speak of the higher ranges 
of the Maritime Alps. Indeed, her most advanced post is only Sospello 
on the Tenda road, though it is fair to say that she tells us that on two 
occasions her plans for exploring the higher valleys were frustrated by 
circumstances over which she had no control. To fill up this gap she 
gives us extracts from the diary of Mr. Harris, the English Consul at 
Nice, who some years ago accompanied the Prefect on a journey to 
the upper valleys. The party drove up the Valley of the Var, from 
Nice to Puget Théniers, rode on mules to Guillaumes over the Col 
de Crous, by the fine gorge of Roja to St. Etienne in tie Tinée valley, 
and down to Isola and St. Sauveur. Thence they rode by the Val 
de Blore to St. Martin Lantosque in the Vésubie valley, visited the 
eanctuary of the Madonna della Finestra and drove down the valley 
to Nice. This was a pleasant round, though no more adventurous 
or alpine than, say, a trip from Evolena to Zinal, Gruben, and St. 
Niklaus, and though the party does not seem to have penetrated to 
the sources of the Var or the Tinée, both of which are well worth a 
visit. 

The authoress seems naturally to be rather hazy as to the topography 
of the higher ranges, for not only do we find our old friend, the Cime 
de Mercantour, given his official (though impossible) height of 3,167 
metres, but the ‘ grand Mont Clapier’ (up which it would very nearly 
be practicable to take a mule) is elevated to the height of 3,346 
métres, thus overtopping all the Valdieri peaks, though the French 
map (this time with greater regard for accuracy) sets it down as only 
3,046 métres. Again, we read of a ‘ Pic du Prals.’ Now ‘ Pic’ is an 
unknown local term in this region, and the Cima di Prals referred to is 
a secondary summit of a minor range. But we will not part from our 
authoress without a word of praise for the numerous engravings 
scattered throughout her book (including one of an Antibes road from 
a sketch by Meissonier) and of hope that her enthusiasm for tlie county 
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of Nice may one day lead her to explore its northern district. St. 
Martin Lantosque, on the French, and the Baths of: Valdicri, on the 
Italian side, are excellent headquarters and starting points for excur- 
sions to the higher ridges, and though these are rather bare and savage 
than picturesque, yet the views of the sea and at the same time of the 
snowy Alps will amply reward (we speak from experience) all who 
depart from the beaten track, and especially those dwellers on the sea- 
board whose acquaintance with the great mountains is comparatively 
limited. 


Minor Alpine Periodicals. 


A noticeable feature of the Alpine literature of recent years has 
been the multiplication of small reviews appearing at shorter intervals 
than formerly. The French Club publishes a Bulletin, of which nine 
numbers appear every year, the Italian have their ‘ Rivista Alpina 
Italiana,’ which appears every month, the German sections of the Swiss 
Club publish the ‘Schweizer Alpenzeitung’ every fortnight. TheGerman 
Club have just yielded to this general tendency, and from January 1, 
1885, publish a number of their ‘ Mittheilungen’ every fortnight or so 
(though we regret that they have adopted the inconvenient quarto 
form), as well as a yearly volume of the ‘ Zeitschrift.’ 

The ‘Echo des Alpes’ appeals to a special section of the Alpine 
public, viz. the French-speaking members of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
and is of course supported by that public. Hence it would be unfair 
to expect that its quarterly numbers should contain papers of great im- 
portance to the general Alpine public. Yet those for 1884 contain 
several articles which are worth looking at. M. Brun’s study of the 
causes which bring about the gradual ruin of rock-ridges is interesting 
in itself, and for the admirable view of the Aiguille du Midi, by 
which it is illustrated, and which is taken from one of Signor Sella’s 
photographs. From another point of view M. Cérésole’s legend of 
Canton Vaud, ‘La Vengeance de la servante,’ an extract from a forth- 
coming book on the subject, is worth noting as well as reading. M. 
Forel gives us another glacier study, this time specially concerned 
with the internal temperature of glaciers, his conclusions being based 
entirely on theoretical considerations which he is desirous of having 
. tested by experience. The illustration of Sentinel Rock in the 
Yosemite Valley recalls the familiar shape of the Aiguille du Dru, but 
without its surroundings of ice and snow. M. Guisan’s essay on the 
provision made in Switzerland and twenty-one other states for the 
observation of meteorological phenomena gathers together information 
which is scattered far and wide: a detailed section is devoted to 
England, from which it appears that the Board of Trade first created 
a meteorological department in 1854, and that this was reorganised in 
1877. Altogether 11,256 stations are in existence, France claiming 
of these no less than 7,482, while Sweden, the next on the list, has 
only 660 and Italy 506; the grants made in aid are largest in Russia 
and next in England, though England can boast of 235 stations only. 
A careful account of the S.A.C. meeting at Altdorf last August 
shows that the French-speaking cantons of Switzerland, as in politics 
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so in climbing, are joined to their German-speaking colleagues by 
numerous and close ties. 

Thus each of the four great foreign clubs has now its annual publi- 
cation, containing articles of a certain length and importance, and its 
monthly or fortnightly journal, in which are to be found information 
relating to the current business of the society, and short notes on new 
or difficult expeditions and accidents, letters, and other such like items. 
But, with very rare exceptions, the outsider may confine himself to the 
larger publications. | 

There is one other foreign club, which in point of numbers has a 
fair claim to rank among the greater Alpine societies. This is the 
society which used to be called the ‘Alpen-Club Oesterreich,’ and 
is now known as the ‘ Oesterreichisches Alpen-Club,’ and has its seat 
in Vienna. In a way it represents Klein Deutschland as opposed to 
Gross Deutschland. Its organ is the ‘ Oesterreichische Alpenzeitung,’ 
which appears very regularly every fortnight, and is under the cap- 
able editorship of Herr Julius Meurer, a member of our own club, 
and a well-known climber and writer. It publishes many valuable 
articles, some original, some translated, but most of them are, as is 
but natural, on subjects specially relating to the Eastern Alps. This 
year it has published such articles as those by Herr von Lenden- 
feld on his trip in New Zealand, by Dr. Schulz on his passage of the 
Bernina Scharte (with a thrilling illustration), by Herr Diamantidi on 
the first ascent of the highest pinnacle of the Sasso di Mur, by Frau 
Tauscher on her adventures on the Wiesbachhorn in bad weather, &c. 
But that for which we have learned to look to the ‘ Oesterr. Alpen- 
zeitung’ is the latest Alpine news from any and every quarter. New 
ascents in America or Europe or Asia are pretty sure to find mention 
in its pages before other more sluggish periodicals have given any sizn 
of life, and though this rage for ‘ primeurs’ may be carried too far, it 
is a common failing of the newspaper press in the present day, and 
has great advantages as well as drawbacks. The reviews in this paper, 
tco, are singularly full and accurate, and, as far as we have noticed, 
very fair. It has lately published a very useful list (drawn up, we 
understand, by Dr. Schulz) of all the papers that have appeared in its 
pages, 1879-1884, classified in such a way as to save enormous trouble 
to anyone wishing to work up some special mountain group for prac- 
tical or historical purposes. On the whole this periodical succeeds in 
its object: viz. the bringing out the international character cf moun- 
tain climbing, which is probably destined to play a large part in the 
immediate future. 

The minor Alpine Clubs publish volumes annually or at irregular 
intervals, but as a rule the contents have either been already anticipated 
by or are borrowed from the publications of the greater clubs, or else 
are of purely local interest, and therefore may be left to be consulted 
by any one wishing to visit those special districts. But two of them 
stand in a particular position, viz. the Société des Touristes du Dau- 
phiné and the Trentino Society, the districts with which they deal 
being of the nature of borderlands, and so running the risk of being 
squeezed out hy superior claims on either side of the line. Hence, as 
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far as space allows, we endeavour always to notice their publications 
in distinct articles. | 

We have spoken above (p. 174) of the latest Alpine periodical, the 
‘Alpes Francaises,’ edited by a member of the Alpine Club, and 
devoting itself to the interests of the South-Western Alps. 

The ‘ Associacio d’Excursions Catalana’ has its seat appropriately 
fixed in the Street of Giants at Barcelona. We say appropriately, 
for its programme is assuredly gigantic. ‘It embraces botany, geology, 
geography, history, archeology, architecture, and even poetry. Never, 
surely, since Prince Giglio swept off all the prizes in the University of 
Bosforo has there been such a combination of accomplishments. But, 
if nothing terrestrial (astronomy, we note, is not yet included) is beyond 
the scope of the Association, it is also proud of its local character, and 
even goes so far as to emphasise it by issuing its publications, not in 
the Spanish, but in the Catalonian dialect. Three handsome annual 
volumes and a continuous monthly magazine have been issued. They 
contain, if much besides, a great many solid contributions to our 
knowledge of the Eastern Pyrenees, which will be useful material to 
future writers and travellers. The Society also keeps up three obser- 
vatories, at Monistrol de Montserrat, 142 métres, San Jeréme de 
Montserrat, 1185 métres, and on the Montseny, at 1134 métres. It 
numbers over 600 members, and, as the first result of the growth south 
of the Pyrenees of the taste for active out-of-door pursuits which has 
spread so rapidly in the neighbouring peninsula south of the Alps, its 
progress will be watched with sympathy and interest by the Alpine 
clubs, to which it is desirous to assimilate itself. 

Some may think that all this vast growth of Alpine literature is to 
be deplored or at least regretted. But the same thing is true of 
periodical literature generally. Mountaineering was originally the 
amusement of the specially favoured: it is becoming more and more 
the recreation of the many. We cannot resist facts, though we may 
privately mourn and lament over what seems to our rather old-fashioned 
notions the ‘ vulgarisation’ of what is more or less a skilled occupation. 


The Interary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, compiled and edited from 
the original manuscripts by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. (London: Sampson Low 
& Co., 1883.) 


Leonardo da Vinci’s miscellaneous writings have lately been collected, 
translated into English, and annotated by the well-known German 
art critic Dr. Paul Richter, and published in a sumptuous form with many 
facsimile illustrations from the great artist’s sketches. 

This is not the place for any general criticism or appreciation of a 
labour of love, which, as a whole, has been carried out with great in- 
dustry and intelligence. I cannot even attempt to summarise the many 
curious speculations in physical geography and geology which show 
Leonardo’s extraordinary instinct as a scientific observer, or his minute 
and curious notes on mountain landscape, on the play of light and 
shadow among the folds of the hills, on the picturesque effects of storms 
and landslips. The combination of man of science and artist revealed 
in these pages is unique, and they will repay the most careful study. 

VOU. XII.—NO. LXXXVII. P 
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My present object is a far humbler one—to take up the Alpine and 
a few of the Italian topographical memoranda of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and to show where in my opinion Dr. Richter has failed, or gone wrong, 
in his attempt to elucidate them. 

Leonardo, writing on aerial perspective, asserts that the blueness of 
the atmosphere arises from the sun’s rays striking on the small particles 
of moisture floating in the lower regions and rendering them luminons 
against the immense darkness of space (for ‘black and white make 
blue,’ Note 304), and the less the extent of atmosphere between the 
eye and the outer void the deeper the blueness (300 *). 

‘And this,’ he says, ‘may be seen as I saw it by anyone going up 
Monboso, a peak (giogo) of the Alps which divide France from Italy. 
The base of this mountain (qual montagnia) gives birth to the four 
rivers which flow in four different directions through the whole of 
Europe. And no mountain has its base at so great a height as this, 
which lifts itself almost above the clouds, and snow seldom falls there, 
but only hail in the summer, when the clouds are highest. And this 
hail lies unmelted there, so that if it were not for the absorption (retd) 
of the rising and falling clouds, which does not happen twice in an age 
(eta), an enormous mass of ice would be piled up there by the hail (2 
ii gradi di grandine), and in the middle of July I found it very con- 
siderable (grossissimo), and tle sun as it fell on the mountain (mon- 
tagnia) was far brighter here than in the plains below, because a smaller 
extent of atmosphere lay betwven the summit of the mountain (monte) 
and the sun.’ (Dr. Richter’s translation.) 

This passage is repeated in note 1060, where Dr. Richter in a foot note 
judiciously proposes to read estate for eta. But this emendation will 
not by itself give meaning to the sentence: retd@ can hardly mean absorp- 
tion, and if it did what sense do we get? But if we also read rarita 
for reta, the passage becomes intelligible: ‘the rarity of clouds falling, 
or mounting, to it, which they do not do twice in a summer.’ This 
follows naturally on what has gone before on the mountain rising 
‘almost above the clouds.” Leonardo is only repeating the idea as old 
as Homer (Odyssey, bk. vi. line 24) of eternal sunshine resting on the 
mountain’s head. He may have got it directly from Pomponius Mela 
(ii. 2, § 120), who speaks of the top of Athos as reaching the snpreme 
ether; or from Sir John Maundevile, whose book was, we know from 
another memorandum, in Leonardo’s library.T 

In a further foot note Dr. Richter states that he has ‘ vainly inquired 
of every available authority for a solution of the mystery of what 
mountain is intended by Mon Boso. It seems most obvious to refer it 
to Monte Rosa. Rosa is derived from the Keltic ros, which survives in 


* The figures refer to the numbering of the notes in Dr. Richter’s volumes, 

t+ Here is Maundevile’s story about Mount Athos: ‘And above at the top 
of the hill is the air so clear that men may find no wind there. And, there- 
fore, may no beast live there, so is the air dry. And men say in these 
countries that philosophers sometime went upon these hills, and held to their 
nose a sponge, moisted with water, for to have air, for the air ahove was so 
dry. ... And therefore it seemeth well that these hills pass the clouds and 
join to the pure air.’ : 
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Breton and in Gaelic, meaning in its first sense a mountain spur, but 
which also, like horn, means a very high peak; thus Monte Rosa would 
mean literally the High Peak.’ | 

To most of the statements in this note I must, [ fear, take exception. 
The Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine Club may be outside 
the scope of art critics, but on matters of mountain nomenclature they 
may, I think, be somewhat of authorities—:t any rate contain some 
authorities! But let this pass. The ‘mystery’ seems to me by no 
means hopelessly profound, when a little thought has been given to it. 

Leonardo gives us an indication of where to look in telling us that 
the spot in question is a ‘ giogo’ (jugum, rather ridge or pass than 
‘peak’) of the Alps that divide France and Italy. This disposes at 
once of Monte Rosa, which lay on the confines of the Bishopric of Sion. 

What pass or peak is there in the Western Alps with a similar name? 
I recall the ‘ Monveso’ of local signboards, with the Passo di Monviso 
(or Col de la Traversette) on its northern flank. Dr. Richter’s key to 
l.eonardo’s handwriting shows 6 and v to be very much alike in it. 
Note 1057 tells us that Leonardo was acquainted with the district, for 
he mentions the quarries of Monbracco near Paesana, at the foot of 
Monte Viso. The pass in question was renowned in Leonardo’s days 
from the boring of the first Alpine tunnel, a work likely to attract the 
great engineer’s curiosity ;* and pass and peak were constantly con- 
fused by later writers than Leonardo. Thus, for instance, the Marquis 
de St. Simon takes the Carthaginians over the pass and Hannibal up the 
peak of Monte Viso, whence he makes him see Rome and shout down 
encouragement to his soldiers, some three ‘ crow’s miles’ off! 

But how do we account for the four rivers, since only one, the Po, 
rises in Monte Viso? Montagnia properly means ‘a chain,’ and in 
this passage refers to ‘Alpi,’ and not to the purticular peak or monte. 
Leonardo is only repeating a stock commonplace of medieval writers 
(see also Note 1063). 

I do not, of course, suppose that Leonardo went up Monte Viso; he 
went up to it. This nice distinction was quite beyond the medieval mind. 
Indeed, the modern does not always master it. I was myself soundly 
rated once by some German newspapers and the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ 
for claiming the first ascent of Kazbek, to the neglect of a traveller who 
had previously ascended the mountain—up to the lower limit of eternal 
snow. 

I tremble to enter onthe treachercus ground of etymology; and I 
have no doubt that a dozen professors in their studies have settled that 
Monte Rosa comes ‘from the Keltic 70s.’ But if Iam to give up my simple 
belief that Monte Rosa has been—since Simler in a.p. 1567 spoke of it 
as ‘Mons Rose’—the Rose of Dawn or Twilight to the shepherds of 
a thousand hills; if poetry is to yield to science, I shall prefer a science 
that consults maps, that walks in the daylight and on the spot, to one 
that broods in distant studies by the light of its own inner conscious- 
ness—and I have got, I think, a reasonable derivation. I have caught 
another snow peak on the other side of Val d’Aosta in the act of trans- 


* See Alpine Journal, x. p. 411. 
P2 
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forming its name from the grub of commonplace to the butterfly of 
poetry. In Mr. King’s ‘ Italian Valleys’ (1858) we read of ‘a glacier 
which our guide called “ Ruise de Bonch”—ruise being the patois for 
glacier.’ Rutse has this meaning on both sides of Val d’Aosta. Now 
the peak in question (at the head of Val Champorcher) when it gets 
into the hands of the Italian Staff comes out as Monte Rosa dei Banchi. 
It bears this title both in the official report ‘Le Alpi che cingono 
I’ Italia’ of 1845, and in the recent Government maps. In other maps 
it appears as Roisebanque. In Canton Valais there is a Rosa Blanche. 
The two mountains are alike in presenting broad, and comparatively 
pure, snow fields. 

In dealing with local names students generally pay far too little 
attention to the variations introduced either by the rise and fall of 
tides of language, as in some recesses of the Valais, where German has 
overlapped Italian, or by the mistakes of military map-makers, who 
translate words of another tongue, as in Austro-Italian Tyrol, or of a 
patois, as in Val d’Aosta, into some shape which seems to thei more 
reasonable. 

In a recent volume of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ (x. 280) I ventured, 
solely upon the internal evidence of his work, to surmise that Leonardo 
had studied round the lakelets of the Brianza and on the shores of 
Lago di Lecco. The notes published by Dr. Richter fully bear out 
this guess. The ‘Montagne di Mandello’ (that is, the Grigna behind 
Varenna on Lago di Lecco, elsewhere mentioned by name by Leonardo) 
are said to be ‘ the biggest bare rocks’ he knows. Val Sassina is rich 
in the ‘cose fantastiche’ he delights in. The crest figured in the 
Windsor drawing (see vol. ii. p. 238) may be a recollection of the 
Resegone, or Saw Mountain, of Lecco. Note the hiilocks in the fore- 
ground in which Leonardo seizes the typical structure of ancient 
moraines such as abound round the mouths of the great Italian valleys. 

The sketch made from some Madonna della Neve on August 2, 1473, 
reproduced by M. Ravaisson-Mullien in the ‘ Gazette des Beaux Arts,’ 
and there assigned to the Maria zum Schnee of the Rigiberg, is clearly 
an Italian landscape, and, I think, almost certainly a Tuscan landscape. 
The grounds on which it was assigned by the French critic to the Rigi 
will not bear even a moment’s examination. 

The ‘ Val di Chiavenna’ and Val Tellina, however, Leonardo knew 
about. In the former, he says, there are ‘deer, bouquetin, chamois, 
aud terrible bears,’ but you must climb on hands and feet to catch them. 
‘From mile to mile there are good inns,’ and up at the head of the 
valley—that is, on the ascent of the Spliigen—‘ waterfalls of 700 feet 
in height, which it is a pleasure to see, and good living at four soldi 
the reckoning.’ Val Tellina makes much strong wine, and here too 
living is cheap. ‘At Bormio are the Baths.’ To these baths, fifty 
pen Conrad Gesner, the Ziirich naturalist, went to recover his 

ealth. 
I cannot find any village of ‘San Gervagio’ (1059) a quarter of 
a mile from Geneva, on the Arve. But there is, near the railway 
station, an old church of St. Gervais, which in the fifteenth century- was 
outside the town. 
The great landslip in Savoy, mentioned by Leonardo (1058), may be 
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the fall of the Apremont, in the Isére valley, a.v. 1248.* But the 
description seems to refer to some more recent calamity. Another 
landslip mentioned (1092) Dr. Richter has rightly identified with the 
catastrophe in Val Bilegno, on the way from Bellinzona to the Luk- 
manier Pass, which took place in a.p. 1512, when a great lake was 
formed and only the church steeples rose above its surface. 

Note 1031. ‘ Bellinzona’ should clearly be Bellano, or Bellagio. 


For a discussion of the so-called ‘Armenian letters’ I may refer 
readers to the June (1884) number of the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society.’ D. W. F. 


Guides Joanne. Corse (Paris : Hachette, 1884). 


The effect of unmerited praise on the temper has been suggested 
as a test of character. The true man is vexed, the impostor delighted. 
If this holds good, we ought, in order to maintain our character, to 
show Mons. Lequeutre small mercy; for in recasting M. Joanne’s 
Corsican handbook he has paid far too many compliments to the hasty 
and uncorrected sketch of a few points in the island which appeared in 
these pages. 

If his book is praised it must be understood that it is because there 
is hardly anything in it to find fault with. We may begin, however, 
by noting a few omissions. That strange creature Theodore, who, not 
content with being a king, had also ambitions worthy of M. Renan, and 
proposed to introduce a new religion, ‘un nouveau culte, qui fut plus 
sage, des dogmes plus sensés, et un merveilleux plus raisonnable ct 
moins fanatique,’ deserved a fuller notice. And why should the sketch 
of Corsica terminate abruptly with the birth of Napoleon? But, after 
all, history is not the first business of a guide book. The omission 
from the introductory information of any remarks on botany or sport 
is more justly regretable, for every tourist has a curiosity about the 
moufion. As to mountains, Mr. Tuckett’s route up Monte Cinto is 
not inserted, and we find no account of any ascent of the Paglia Orba. 
But there is a mass of new information both on peaks and passes. ‘The 
view from the Monte San Pietro above Orezza is particularly praised ; 
the Incudine is done justice to. New excursions are suggested in the 
valleys behind Galleria. Most of the routes have been rewritten and 
rearranged, and this tiresome task has been carried out with a spirit 
and a critical appreciation of scenery rare in werks of this character. 
The following N.B. of M. Lequeutre’s is as true as it 1s picturesque, 
and deserves all the circulation that we can give it :— 

‘Si lon veut voir cette région dans toute sa merveilleuse beauté, 
il faut la visiter de la fin d’Avril a la fin de Juin, alors que les 
bruyéres, les cistes ou les myrtes sont en fleur, que les paturages des 
montagnes ont toute leur verdure, que les hautes cimes sont encore 
couvertes de neige: alors c’est un veritable émerveillement; les 
maquis embaument, les roches jaunes semblent dorées sous le soleil, 
tandis que les granits et les porphyres rouges ou roses flamboient, et 
que du bord de la mer bleue ensoleillée on voit les grandes roches 
noires des crétes parées de leur manteau de neige étincelante.’ 


* See Annuaire du Club Alpin frangais, 1882, p. 586 sqq. 
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It would be hard to suggest the characteristic beauties of the moun- 
tains of Corsica more vividly and completely in a single sentence. 

Practical information of a shifting nature, such as details as to inns, 
transport, &c., is relegated to the index, which can be reprinted as 
occasion requires. If Mr. Murray would imitate this example he 
would largely increase the popularity of handbooks which, like M. 
Joanne’s, are not of a nature to admit of the annual reprinting which 
the tourist’s pocket companion can afford. 

Advantage has been taken of the completion of the French Survey 
to give new district maps. In short, visitors to Corsica have now 
placed in their hands for the first time a model handbook, fully brought 
up to date, and put together by a writer whose ideas are not confined 
to roads. 


Album for Alpine Plants: all Friends of the Alpine World, dedicated by 
W. Werner, (Leipzig.) 

The first sight of this large album in a marvellous red cover, 
rejoicing in a wonderful outline of the Jungfrau stamped on it, and en- 
closed in a pasteboard box, is awe-inspiring, and it is some time before 
one can gather up courage enough to explore its contents. We cannot 
explain its object and aim better than by quoting from the Preface. ‘The 
traveller in Alpine regions will find in this album a convenient way of 
preserving these lovely souvenirs of happy hours. A glance at the 
outlines, drawn from nature, will show how easily each flower or plant 
may be arranged in its proper place. The number below has a cor- 
responding one on the appended list, which gives the correct uame, 
and the space near the number may be used to note the time and place 
at which the plant had been found.’ ‘Twenty-two pages of cardboard 
form the volume; on each of them is drawn in outline the figures of 
Alpine plants, 158 in number, the numbers appended to each of which 
reter to the Table of Contents, where the full botanical and also the 
popular name will be found. The whole look of the Album recalls 
the postage stamp albums of our youth, in which ruled spaces were 
provided for all known and many future stamps: and it is possible 
that, as in the latter case so in the former, the struggles and intrigues 
to acquire the objects necessary to fill up certain awkward blank spaces 
may not lead precisely to peace and goodwill. But we hope that our fears 
may not be realised and that the expectations of the editor may be 
fulfilled. ‘From such an album when filled much instruction and 
pleasure may be derived. The lover of botanical studies will find in 
it an instructive survey of vegetable life in its elegant Alpine forms: and 
anid the realities of our everyday life, or when age shall have compelled 
us to lay down the alpenstock, its contents will brighten the present 
by pleasant recollections of the past.’ The Preface (in two inde- 
pendent versions) and Table of Contents are given in English and 
German, the book having been got up in Germany for the English 
market. With commendable foresight, thin sheets of small gummed 
slips to fasten the flowers in their proper places in the album have been 
provided by the publishers, so that lucky possessors of the work have 
no excuse for evading the responsibilities Herr Werner has put upon 
them. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Club was held at the Club rooms 
on the evening of Tuesday, December 16, F. C. Grove, Esq. (Pre- 
sident of the Club) in the chair. 

Messrs. FrepEricK W. WuitripGe and W. H. Paine were balloted 
for, and elected members of the Club. 

Messrs. W. F. Donxiy and R. GASKELL were undunimously elected 
members of the Committee for the ensuing year, in the places of Messrs. 
M. Hotzmann and F. Pottocx, who retire from the Committee by 
rotation. The President, Vice-Presidents, Honorary Secretary, and 
the other members of the Committee, being eligible for re-election, 
were unanimously re-elected. 

Mr. Howarp Barrett moved the following resolution, of which he 
had given notice :— 

That Rule XII. be altered as follows: After the words ‘ The name 
of every candidate, together with a list of mountain expeditions, or a 
statement of the contributions to Alpine literature, science, or art, 
upon which he founds his claim for membership, shall be first sub- 
mitted to the Committee, who shall decide upon the sufficiency of his 
qualification,’ to insert the following words :— 

‘But no candidate shall be passed by the Committee on a mountaineer- 
ing qualification alone who has not spent a portion of at least three 
seasons in the Alps, or what shall be considered by the Committee to be 
the equivalent of this in any of the lofty mountain regions of the world, 
and who has accomplished less than twenty of the higher mountain 
expeditions.’ 

Mr. H. Seymour Kine seconded the resolution. 

Mr. WALTER LEAF moved as an amendment, To leave out all words 
after ‘seasons in,’ and to insert the words ‘mountain climbing above 
the snow line. Mr. W. M. Conway seconded the amendment. 

Messrs. F, Pottock, A. W. Moore, and WiLt1aAmM Matuews spoke 
against the motion and amendment, and Messrs. ARNOLD WHITE and 
Heywoop Smiru in favour of it. 

Mr. MeELvitt Beacucrort then moved a further amendment as 
follows :— 

‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee to make such regulations 
with regard to the mountaineering qualifications of candidates as shall 
call for evidence, not only of the expeditions accomplished, but of the 
personal capacity of the candidate himself? 

The CuarrMAN, however, ruled that Mr. Beacucrort’s proposal was 
not an amendment upon the original motion, and that it would as a sub- 
stantive motion require notice under Rule IX. of the Club, as being 
‘a new rule or alteration of a rule.” It was therefore out of order on 
the present occasion, and could not be put. | 

Mr. Barrett then withdrew his original motion in favour of Mr. 
Lear’s amendment, which was put from the Chair as a substantive 
motion to the effect— 

That Rule XII. be altered as follows :—After the words ‘ The name 
of every candidate, together with a list of mountain expeditions, ora 
statement of the contributions to Alpine literature, science, or art, 
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upon which he founds his claim for membership, shall be first sub- 
mitted to the Committee, who shall decide on the sufficiency of his 
qualification,’ to insert the following words :— 

‘ But no candidate shall be passed by the Committee on a mountain 
qualification alone who has not spent a portion of at least three seasons 
in mountain climbing above the snow line.’ 

On a division thirteen members out of a large number present voted 
in favour of Mr. Lear’s motion. The number voting against the 
motion so clearly constituted an actual and substantial majority, that 
(a two-thirds majority being necessary to alter a Rule) the PrEsIDENT 
did not think it necessary to go through the form of counting the 
votes, and declared the motion lost. 

The Presipent then read a paper upon ‘ Alpine Training Diet,’ at the 
conclusion of which a discussion took place on the subject of the paper, 
in which Messrs. Heywoop Smitx, Craven, Howarp Barrett, Conway, 
WILLINK, and others tock part. 

Mr. Waker Hartvey proposed, and Proressor Bonney seconded, 
a cordial vote of thanks to the Presinent for his interesting paper, which 
was accorded nem. con. The PresipEenT having briefly replied, the 
proceedings, which had been of an unusually protracted character, 
terminated. 

Tue Winter Exuisition of Alpine pictures, which may now be 
said to have become an annual fixture, was held at Willis’ Rooms on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, December 17, between 2 and 5 p.m. The 
rooms were as usual much crowded during the afternoon by members 
and their friends; and the pictures exhibited this year, although 
perhaps somewhat fewer in number than on some former occasions, 
were fully up to the high standard of previous exhibitions. The band 
of the Grenadier Guards, by the kind permission of the Colonel 
Commanding, attended during the afternoon, and performed an ex- 
cellent selection of music, which was much appreciated by the visitors. 

It had been hoped to have lighted the Exhibition by electric light, but, 
owing to a breakdown in the arrangements, which most unfortunately 
took place at the very last moment, the Committee found themselves 
obliged to fall back upon the ancieut and much-abused system of 
moderator lamps. It is to be hoped that on a future occasion this 
much-needed iniprovement may be carried out. 

Tue AnNuAaL WINTER Dinner was held the same evening at Willis’ 
Rooms, and though there was this year a considerable falling off in 
numbers as compared with last year, when the Club celebrated its 
Silver Wedding, the arrangements for the dinner and also the dinner 
itself showed a marked improvement on those of last year, and reflected 
credit on the new management. 

About 140 members and their friends sat down to dinner, which was 
served at 7.30 p.m. Among the guests on the occasion were the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Grove, F.R.S., Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. (Queen’s 
Remembrancer), Sir Ralph Thomson, K.C.B. (Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for War), General Sir Henry Lefroy, K.C.M.G., Mr. 
F. O. Adams, C.B. (H B M.’s Minister to the Swiss Confederation), the 
Astronomer Royal, F.R.S., Dr. Walter Gaskell, F.R.S., Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, &c. 
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THe First Ascent or ApDAI CHOCH. 
By MAURICE DE DECHY. 


HE broad plains of Stavropol he behind us; we are 
approaching the great chain of the Central Caucasus. 
To the south the ground rises in flat-topped terraces towards 
the base of the mountains. Near at hand the level lines of 
the plains are broken by the bold form of Besch-tau, a mass 
of eruptive rocks, surrounded by broken crags which give a 
highly fantastic and strange aspect to the landscape. Sud- 
denly the mountaineer’s eyes are drawn from this pictur- 
esque foreground to the southern horizon. That double- 
headed mountain giant wrapped in a mantle of dazzling 
whiteness is Elbruz, the highest mountain of the Caucasus 
(18,526 feet). 

The railway track leads us southwards, and constantly 
draws nearer to the mountains. The volcanic cones of Elbruz 
stand on—or rather constitute—a massive spur protruding 
far * to the north of the central ridge, which now appears 
on the southern horizon as a long unbroken chain buttressed 
by short steep spurs, between which are seen the narrow 
clefts that form the entrances to the upper valleys. Behind 
the first wooded elevations rise bold hills, and these in 
turn are succeeded by splintered rock-ridges. Above all, 
crowning the range and indicating the position of its 
mightiest groups, soar glittering snow pyramids, sharply-cut 
crests of rock and ice. First we recognise Koschtantau 
(17,096 feet), and Dychtau (16,925 feet), springing up from a 
broad mountain mass on which the curving lines of a great 


* The distance from the summits of Elbruz to the main chain is 
roughly twelve miles. 
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glacier are even from this distance distinguishable. Rocky 
ridges only partially covered with snow mask the central 
chain, and carry the eyes on from the Koschtantau group 
to the next glacier massif, of which the beautiful pyramidal 
peaks of Adai Choch (15,244 feet) form the centre. As we 
draw nearer the mountains the summits belonging to the 
Kasbek group come into view, dominated by the snowy horn 
of Kasbek itself (16,546 feet), which, posted on its extreme 
eastern flank, forms an effective termination to the Central 
Caucasus. | 

In the portion of the chain in view—that between Kasbek 
and Elbruz, the mountains reach their loftiest elevation, the 
glaciers their fullest development, and the scenery displays 
its most varied and characteristic aspects. 

The first object of my journey was to penetrate the moun- 
tains by the valley of the Ardon, up which runs the track to 
the Mamisson Pass—the only pass under 10,000 feet and 
the snow level between Ciscaucasia and the Rion or Ingur 
—over which the Russian Government many years ago 
planned, half made, and then abandoned, a road practicable 
for light artillery and troops. My object however was not 
to cross the chain, but to approach the Adair Choch group, 
and to attempt the ascent of the peak by one of its northern 
glaciers. I had as companions two Swiss guides from the 
Saas valley, the well-known Alexander Burgener, and a young 
man named Peter Joseph Ruppen. 

We left Vladikafkaz on July 20th, 1884. Our road led in 
a great curve along the foot of the mountains towards the 
Ardon. After passing Archonskaia, and before reaching 
Ardonskaia, the river was crossed on a wooden bridge. The 
river Ardon deserves its name, which in the language of 
the Ossetes, whose country we are traversing, signifies ‘Mad 
Water.’ The shallow stream rushes over its broad bed in 
noisy waves, here and there overflowing the low banks. 

We now turned our faces directly towards the mountains, 
and slowly drew closer and closer to their last spurs. The 
valley opened before us like a scene in a theatre, with the 
town of Alagir (2050 feet) at its entrance. The chief feature 
of the landscape was the rocky mass of Kariu Choch (11,800 
feet.) 

At Ardonskaia, where we made our midday halt, my 
culinary talent had won its first triumph, and saved us from 
starvation by the successful preparation of an omelette on an 
iron shovel over the immense wood fire in the oven. Here 
in Alagir we could only procure, after long delay in collecting 
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the materials, a late supper; our beds had to be made on hard 
boards; and these incidents were but a foretaste of what 
lay before us in the weeks to follow. It was with no small 
trouble that we were able next morning to procure two 
troikas, one of which had to undergo sundry repairs pre- 
vious to our onward journey. 

It was a lovely morning as we set out for the mountains, 
and in the first exciternent of watching the growing beauty 
of the landscape we for a time forgot the merciless joltings of 
those instruments of torture known as troikas. 

The road enters a valley thickly clothed with deciduous 
forest trees. The fauna and flora of the plain are left behind, 
the valley becomes at every step narrower and more pic- 
turesque, and already begins to assume an alpine character. 
Single snowy summits show in the distance over the nearer 
ranges. ‘The road running almost at a level between box 
and oak copses approaches the narrow cleft in the moun- 
tains—the Nachas Gorge—out of which the Ardon flows. On 
the left wooded slopes, on the right picturesque rocky spurs 
frame the entrance to the defile. The road ascends between 
them, the roaring torrent rushes far below, its waters lit by 
the golden sunshine, while blue waves of shadow lie in the 
dark wooded hollows. As the traveller looks through the 
gorge the crumpled spurs of the range that culminates in 
Kariu Choch appear above its cliffs. We follow the wind- 
ings of the gorge for about an hour, and just before we 
emerge from it its sides draw closer, and in the distance the 
snowy crags of Tau Archon show over them. 

The valley again widens. Here and there box and birch 
trees are scattered over the slopes, or brushwood coloured by 
the sun clothes the rocky clefts, but for the most part bare 
and brightly coloured crystalline crags broken into pictur- 


esque forms fall abruptly to the river banks. Ossetian 


gravestones stand erect on the lower hillocks, and above 
them the houses of the Aul (village) Bis cling to a rocky 
slope; the ruins of a fortress occupy a projecting crag. 

Another narrow gorge succeeds this almost level basin. 
Its limestone cliffs are almost bare of foliage, and hardly 
leave room for road and river. 

In a desolate stony situation stands a duchan (inn), a lonely 
building in which a few wares and provisions are exposed 
for sale. Here we made a short halt. We were not the 
only travellers. Ossetes on horseback in their picturesque 
dress halted with us; heavily laden two-wheeled carts jolted 
past. A bridge crosses the stream, and paths lead in zigzags 

Q2 
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up the mountain sides, brightened here and there by the 
green of a few cornfields. 

Where a foaming torrent, spanned by a fine bridge, breaks 
out of a narrow glen on the right, a road branches off into a 
side valley of the Ardon, and to the mines of Sadonsk, 
which are now worked. We followed the main valley, and 
524 hours after leaving Alagir reached the huts of Nuschal, 
3,360 feet—that is, only 1,310 feet above our starting-point. 
This ascent must be taken as an exceptionally slight one, 
although as a rule the inclination towards their lower extre- 
mities of the northern valleys of the Caucasus is very mode- 
rate. It obviously results from this feature that the central 
chain has to attain its vertical elevation in a slope of little 
horizontal extension, and that its structure must be excep- 
tionally bold. 

At Nuschal we left our troika, and it was a matter of no 
slight difficulty to arrange for the further transport of our 
luggage. The next gorge beyond Nuschal is surprisingly 
savage. The Ardon foams in a deeply-worn bed, bare crags 
wall in its trough, and in the foreground portions of the 
Kalper range, which has been already seen from a distance, 
form with their snow-fields and sharp peaks a fine feature in 
the landscape. 

This succession of defiles, following one upon the other 
almost without intermission, is characteristic of the main 
northern valleys of the Caucasus.* 

Only half an hour later we reached St. Nicolai, a lonely 
building belonging to the Government, which at the time of 
the planning of the Mamisson road (which if kept up would 
furnish direct carriage communication between Vladikafkaz 
and Kutais) was occupied by soldiers and engineers. St. 
Nicolai lies at the opening of the Ceja valley, through which 
one of the tributaries of the Ardon flows down from the 
glaciers of Adai Choch in a north-easterly direction. It was 
through this valley that we proposed to approach the 
mountain. 

We are naturally disposed at first sight to consider the 
formation of a range less complex and capable therefore of 


* There is a special cause for the double set of gorges in the Terek 
and Ardon valleys. Both rivers break through not only the northern 
limestone chain, but also the granite heart of the Caucasus, having 
their sources on the slopes of the southern limestone chain, which, 
beyond Adai Choch, becomes, by a singular freak of nature, the water- 
shed of the Caucasus, This fact is a key to much Caucasian oro- 
graphy.—D. W. F. 
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easier explanation when it takes the form of a single or 
several parallel chains, as is the case with the Pyrenees 
and Caucasus, than when, as in the Alps, it is only divisible 
into groups. It may be doubted whether this expectation is 
generally fulfilled on closer examination. Itis true that the 
observer on the hills of Patigorsk and Abastuman will see 
the same line of snowy peaks, the real Central Caucasus, on 
the horizon. But, on nearer approach, he will find himself 
lost in a maze of ridges, now running off at right angles from 
the main chain, now parallel to it, of basins, such as those 
of the Uruch, the Rion, and the Ingur, lying between these 
mountain ridges, of deep troughs cutting them at right 
angles, such as those of the Terek and Ardon. 

Adai Choch itself is one of the most important features in 
the structure of the Caucasus. It is a gigantic corner- tower 
marking the spot where forces similar to those that threw 
up the central chain have split it asunder, leaving a passage 
in the gorges we have traversed for the waters of the Ardon. 
Beyond AdaiChoch for a few miles the watershed, falling to 
9,400 feet in the Mamisson Pass, runs due south. It then 
turns again east along the limestone crest which further 
west has been a southern outwork of the range. West of 
Adai Choch for more than 100 miles there is no pass that 
does not lead over miles of glacier and rise above 10,000 
feet. East of it the Caucasian watershed bears no con- 
tinuous ice-fields, and is broken by deep gaps affording easy 
horse-paths between the head-waters of the Ardon and the 
Terek and the highlands of Georgia. 

From the summits of Adai Choch radiate bold rocky ridges 
forming the sides of deep glens which are filled in their 
upper portions by the glaciers descending from the enor- 
mous snow-fields that surround the peak and stretch, broken 
only by the roots of these ridges, westwards along the 
crest of the chain to Tau Burdisula. The largest of these 
snowfields, that which slopes towards the Karagam glacier, 
has been explored and described by Mr. Freshfield and his 
companions; the Ceja Glacier, that by which we intended 
to approach the mountain, was still virgin ground. Between 
them lie one or more glaciers of the first class feeding the 
sources of the eastern branch of the Uruch. The drainage 
of the Adai Choch group is divided between the Ardon, the 
Uruch, and the Rion. Its limits on the chain may be con- 
veniently fixed at the Gurdzi-veesk and Mamisson Passes, 
although the former boundary is somewhat an arbitrary 
one. 
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In the background, from all the ridges in the basin of 
the Ardon, as well as from those that separate it from the 
Uruch, the white pinnacles of Adai Choch are seen above 
the deep gorges of its glens. No connected view of the 
central crest is obtainable, for it is more or less masked by 
the nearer and curiously complicated lateral spurs. But 
wherever a glimpse of it can be obtained—for instance, from 
the high ground we crossed between Sadon and Kamunta, 
Kamunta and Zenaga, even from Kamunta itseJf—Adai 
Choch and its encircling glaciers are always recognisable. 

From the south—the western side of the Mamisson Pass— 
Mr. Freshfield and his companions examined the mountain. 
Their spirited descriptions did much to incite me to make 
its ascent one of my first aims. The following passage 
describes the peak as it appeared to Mr. Freshfield seen from 
above Gurschavi, the highest hamlet on the eastern source of 
the Rion. 

‘The first and most striking object of all the summits before 
us occupied the position assigned on the five-verst map to 
the peak of Adai Choch. Three long ribs of rocks and ice 
ran up into a sharp point and created one of the most 
striking mountain forms I ever saw. The rocks on the 
left-hand or north-west rib, seen through a telescope, were 
of the most formidable character, some of them appearing 
actually to overhang; and the other sides of the mountain 
were so sheeted with ice as to be, if not absolutely inacces- 
sible (a word which had, perhaps, best be banished nowa- 
days from a mountaineer’s dictionary), practically so for our 

arty.’ 

. kad on the way to Glola the double summit of Adai 
Choch again comes before the travellers—a beautiful appari- 
tion. ‘The right-hand ridge,’ says Freshfield, ‘of the eastern 
peak seen from here is a most exquisitely sharp and thin 
snow-aréte, and its sides are of a steepness appalling to anyone 
who has ever allowed the idea of climbing them to enter his 
head.’ * 

Shall I admit that it was not only the vivid descrip- 
tion of the scenery and the woodcut of the noble peak in 
Mr. Freshfield’s book which attracted me to the mountain, but 
also the words last quoted, which I found confirmed in an 
article by Mr. Tucker, in which he dwells on the characteristic 
features of the mountain from the climber’s point of view: 
‘ Adai Choch presents arétes more formidable in appearance 


* Freshfield, ‘The Central Caucasus,’ pp. 234, 235, 277. 
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than the ridge of the Matterhorn, as seen from Breuil, or 
those of the Dent Blanche from the Col d’Erin.’ * 

At 7 a.m. on July 22, we started up the Ceja valley. The 
path crossed the stream, and ascended steeply along the left 
side of the valley to the village of Cei, which is planted on a 
projecting spur. The narrow trough, in which glimpses of 
the shining stream are caught from time to time through a 
thick screen of foliage, is left deeper and deeper below. 
After an ascent of an hour and a half, a crest is reached, and 
from it we gained the first glimpse of the inner valley and its 
glacier. A snowy range of bold outline closed the view, but 
it was easy to determine that this was only one of the 
secondary summits of the Adai Choch group. Our porters 
called it Albeit-Choch. 

An hour later we reached the Aul Cei. Here we had to 
complete our supply of provisions—as usual in the Cau- 
casus, not a matter easily brought toa conclusion. At last 
it was agreed that two sheep from the flocks on the moun- 
tains should be procured and brought up to our bivouac by 
the Cossack who accompanied us. Then the further question 
was raised that our packhorse could go no farther on account 
of the state of the path. One of the villagers who, even 
among his companions, bore exceptionally the look of a vaga- 
bond—a look which is seldom misleading—now came forward, 
and expressed his readiness, in return for pay and polite- 
ness, to consent to act as our second horse-driver and show 
us the way. After five minutes we came to the corner 
whence the descent began ; and, needless to say, there was no 
further difficulty in the path, and no other tracks branched 
from it before we reached the glacier. 


* C. C. Tucker, ‘ The Caucasus,’ A. J. vol. iv. p. 243. The north- 
eastern aréte of Adai Choch, that by which M. de Déchy made the 
ascent, was not one of those seen by us in 1868. Mr. Tucker’s de- 
scription and my own refer to the W., H., and S.W. ridges of this noble 
peak. When I wrote of the ‘eastern peak’ and the ‘double summit,’ 
I referred, not to the two points of the same mountain ascended iby 
M. de Déchy, but to a distinct mountain lying farther W. and sepa- 
rated from Adai Choch by a deep gap. It is little inferior in height 
to M. de Déchy’s peak, the true Adai Choch, is unclimbed, and ap- 
parently unnamed. Its relation to Adai Choch may be compared to 
that of the Dent d’Hérens to the Matterhorn. <A corner of it is seen 
on the right of the woodcut in my book (p. 237); but it will be 
better shown in the engraving from my ‘ Panorama of the chain from 
above Gurschavi,’ to be given in Petermann’s ‘ Mitteilungen,’ and in 
our next number, with the remainder of M. de Déchy’s paper.—D.W.F. 
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During the time taken up by these small troubles— 
characteristic of any journey in the Caucasus—we had the 
consolation of a view over the glacier, which now displayed 
itself more fully. The icestream flowed down between green 


~ forests; on the left rose a steep rocky crag, resembling the 


Wellhorn as seen from Rosenlaui. The scenery could hardly 
be called remarkable, yet the landscape was very pleasing— 
perhaps more so to me because it was our first day of wander- 
ing in the mountains. 

A sharp descent brought us to the bank of the stream. 
Thick woods alternated with bright green meadows. Sheltered 
between enormous boulders overshadowed by noble trees we 
made our first halt. Our party raised by this time to im- 
posing dimensions pitched its camp, and soon the camp-tire 
was ablaze, and our first soup in the mountains cooked. 
The atmosphere was pleasant, warm, and yet delightfully 
fresh; the turf-pillow soft; and hour after hour flew by in 
‘seligen Triumen.” This was the true poetry of mountain 
travel ! | 

It was about three in the afternoon when we again set 
out. On a level grassy space—Rekom—stands a small 
chapel decorated with the horns and skulls of wild goats. 
It is a place of pilgrimage to the Ossetes, who come here 
to fulfil their vows. The rocks on the left side of the 
valley slowly draw back, and a gorge, closed by a glacier 
(which is not shown on the five-verst map), opens out. 
Easily recognisable ancient moraines which advance into 
the main valley show that the ice formerly extended farther, 
and joined the Ceja Glacier. Nothing now interfered with 
our view of that icestream, and we pitched our camp close 
to its extremity at a height of 6,552 feet. The soil was 
covered with boulders great and small, the forest had thinned 
to a few trees, and rugged slopes, only here and there clothed 
in scanty vegetation, rose above the ice of the glacier. 

Next day, July 23, at 7 a.m., we set out for the ascent 
of Adai Choch. We followed the left bank of the glacier. 
The lateral moraines of the Ceja Glacier are, as in most 
Caucasian glaciers, only feebly developed. The surface of 
the glacier is also but slightly covered with earth and 
rubbish, and during our three hours’ walk along the stony 
or grassy slopes and over the moraine, we were in constant 
admiration of the shining purity and clear blue colours of 
the ice. The inclination of the glacier is very moderate, but, 
notwithstanding, its surface is split up by transverse cre- 
vasses, and no glacicr I have seen answers better to the 


J. 1B. Obernetter repr. 
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idea of a restless flood pouring down in frozen waves than 
this lower portion of the Ceja Glacier. This picture must 
now yield to another. The sides of the valley close in; the 
ice confined between them pours from a higher terrace over 
a steep fall, torn and split up into countless towers and 
pinnacles. At the foot of the icefall we left our three 
porters and M. Delbischeff, an archeologist from Vladi- 
kafkaz who had accompanied us thus far. 

We did not descend on to the glacier, but climbed across 
the rocky slopes to a steep bed of snow, making steps in 
which we mounted by the side of the icefall. Seen from the 
opposite moraine this slope bore the appearance of being far 
steeper than it really was, and our proceedings probably 
drew forth much head-shaking from those we left behind us. 

The slope surmounted, a level stretch of the glacier, still 
almost bare of snow, brought us to a second fall, through the 
séracs of which we had to force our way. The glacier, which 
at the lower fall changes its direction, flowing north-west 
instead of due north, now takes a still more westerly direc- 
tion. In front of us a third icefall came into view, filling up 
the whole breadth of its bed, and tumbling over in inde- 
scribable confusion. The range behind it, which formed the 
barrier of the glacier basin, towered up to a vast height 
in forms of the most savage grandeur. The peaks rose in 
steep crags plastered with ice and snow, and huge snow- 
couloirs ran up between the needle-shaped summits. Wher- 
ever the slope allowed any accumulation of névé to rest, steep, 
torn, hanging glaciers fell towards the Ceja Glacier. In the 
structure of the range, as well as in the forms of the rock 
and ice scenery, we were strongly reminded of the aiguilles 
of Mont Blanc as they appear from the Italian side of the 
chain. 

The passage of the icefall which now followed far sur- 
passed in difficulty my experiences of similar struggles in the 
Alps. While we fought our way through the labyrinth of 
trenches, towers, and spires, our admiration was constantly 
called forth by the wonderful forms and beautiful colours of 
the frozen masses that surrounded us. Arrived at the foot 
of a broken mass of séracs, we had to cross under an over- 
hanging cliff in order to reach an icy rampart, whose corniced 
crest we desired to gain. Overhead hung tottering blocks of 
ice; at our feet yawned enormous chasms. Peter, who was 
in front, could not, even with our assistance, hoist himself up 
the overhanging icewall. There was no possibility of forcing 
a way in any other direction up the glacier, and Burecner 
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pronounced further delay in this icy chaos useless and dan- 
gerous. With no small difficulty we got clear of the séracs, 
and made our way towards a snow-couloir, which was visible 
on the rocks beside the glacier, hoping by its means to turn 
- the icefall. Here a second repulse awaited us. After we 
had climbed up about 100 feet of the couloir, further advance 
was barred by a gigantic boulder which had fallen from above. 
I clambered in front. It was impossible either to climb 
over or work round the boulder. Burgener untied himself, 
and made an attempt to scale the cliffs on our left. We 
soon lost sight of him. Falling stones showed he was at 
work. Anxiously we awaited his return or some cheering 
shout. At last he appeared with the unwelcome news that 
there too no passage could be found. 

There was nothing left but to return to the séracs. We 
found ourselves forced to attack once more the breach which 
we had lately abandoned as too dangerous. Necessity, 
however, knows no law; and what theory condemns, prac- 
tice sometimes justifies. At any rate we resolved to see 
what could be done by the exercise of all the precautions 
and all the skill learnt in many years of Alpine experience. 
We were successful! The icefall was vanquished ! 

Before us spread the broad expanse of the névé of the 
Ceja Glacier. The five-verst map shows correctly wide snow- 
fields on the south-east flank of Adai Choch, perhaps laid 
down without certain knowledge on the strength of the 
positions of the neighbouring ridges, for from below it is 
impossible to suspect the extent of this vast snowfield, or 
even that of the Ceja Glacier, which above its first icefall is 
concealed from lower ground by the bend in its direction and 
the projecting mountain slopes. Hence M. Dinnik, in his 
very interesting paper on ‘ Ossetia and the Rion,’ has been 
led to dispute the accuracy of the map, and to deny in 
positive terms the existence of this snowfield.* The five-verst 
map, taking into account the short time in which it was 
executed, and also the objects the Russian surveyors had in 
view, is a work deserving very high praise. But the region 
above the snow level and the glacier basins are everywhere 
vaguely indicated without pretence of the insertion of any 
topographical details, and this group forms no exception to 
the rule. The map shows here a level, uninterrupted snow- 
field severed by no prominent ridges. This altogether mis- 
represents the reality. The great central reservoir of the 


* Petermann’s ‘ Mitteilungen,’ 1884, vol. xxx. 
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ice-streams flowing from the massif of Adai Choch is broken 
by abrupt rocky ridges, slopes, and hollows, which all occupy 
part of the space given in the map to one snowy expanse. 

In the most distant corner of the landscape a mighty 
double peak, now seen for the first time, appeared over the 
intervening snows. It was Adai Choch itself. | 

We directed our steps towards a buttress of rock and 
snow, which projected far into the frozen plain. These 
crags would furnish us with a resting place for the night. 
On gaining the rocks we soon found that we must not 
count on any hospitable reception. We could hardly find 
more than room to spread a sleeping-bag. In a corner 
tolerably sheltered from wind we made our camp. It was 
5.45 p.m.; we had been seven hours (without halts) from the 
first icefall, ten hours from the foot of the glacier. The 


height of our bivouac was, according to my measurements, 
10,985 feet. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. HEIM ON GLACIERS AND GLACIER THEORIES.* 
By F. F. TUCKETT. 


OME thirty years ago a systematic résumé of all that 
was known up to that date about existing glaciers 
appeared in the work of Professor Albert Mousson, ‘ Die 
Gletscher der Jetztzeit,’ since which, with perhaps the 
exception of Major Hiber’s ‘ Les Glaciers,’ no attempt has 
been made to collect into a focus the light which numerous 
able observers and theorists have subsequently thrown upon 
the question. The intricacy of the problem has, indeed, 
increased almost in proportion to our enlarged knowledge of 
its conditions; and in spite of the labours of a large and 
very distinguished body of investigators, not only do many 
important points remain matters of dispute, but the very 
materials for a complete solution are still wanting. Under 
these circumstances a general survey of the whole ground is 
especially welcome and useful as affording a fresh departure, 
and it is no more than justice to Professor Heim to say that 
we are indebted to him for the most able and comprehensive 


* Handbuch der Gletscherkunde, von Dr. Albert Heim, Professor 
der Geologie am Schweizerischen Polytechnikum und der Universitit 
in Ziirich. Mit zwei Tafeln und einer Karte. 560 pages. (Stuttgart: 
Verlag von J. Engelhorn, 1885. 18 francs.) 
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treatment which the subject has yet received. In fulness 
of matter, acuteness of judgment, carefulness of statement, 
caution in inference, and courtesy in discussion, the ‘ Hand- 
buch der Gletscherkunde ’ will, I venture to think, take a 
very high rank amongst works of its class, and prove a 
really ‘ epoch-making ’ book. 

The earlier writers on Glaciers and their successors up to 
about 1870—Scheuchzer, Bordier, De Saussure, Hugi, 
Rendu, Charpentier, Forbes, Elie de Beaumont, Escher 
von der Linth, Agassiz, Guyot,, Desor, Dollfuss-Ausset, 
Hopkins, Schlagintweit, Thomson, Tyndall, Huxley, Helm- 
holz, Grad, Dupré, Ball, Mathews, Moseley, Croll, &.— 
have either passed away or, for the most part, no longer 
take an active share in the discussion, and the present 
generation of our countrymen, if I may judge by myself, 
seems to be somewhat imperfectly informed of the important 
labours during the last fifteen years of Forel, Fritz, Pfaff, 
the Rhone Glacier Commission, &c., on various points of 
Glacier structure; of Bertin, Grad, Hagenbach, Heim, and 
Sévé on the optical study of ice and the development of the 
Glacier Granule (‘ Gletscherkorn,’ ‘ Grain du Glacier’); and 
of Hammer, Helland, Hofer, Jensen, Nordenskjéld, Rink, 
and Steenstrup on the glaciation of the Polar regions, and 
especially on the vast ‘ inland ice’ of Greenland, with its 
mighty glacier vents. As Professor of Geology at the Federal 
Polytechnic School, and in the University of Ziirich, Professor 
Heim speaks with no small weight of scientific authority, 
whilst his intimate personal acquaintance with the whole 
field of research, at any rate in the Alps, can be appreciated 
by those who are familiar with the ‘ Jahrbiicher’ of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, fourteen volumes of which, between 1866 
and 1884, contain twenty-one articles or notices from his 
pen, which exhibit him most advantageously in the varied 
characters of meteorologist, geologist, glacialist, and moun- 
taineer. | 

In a clearly-worded preface our author candidly avows that 
‘ifa first glance tends to the supposition that, as respects many 
important details of Glacier phenomena, our researches and 
knowledge are complete, we not only become aware, after more 
carefully sifting the definite results of observation, of their 
unperfection—not only do new questions start up, but even 
doubts arise about supposed established facts.’ He adds 
that he has done his utmost to separate what is still doubtful 
from what is ccrtain in the various points referred to, and 
that though it is impossible for one who has taken part in 
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their discussion entirely to sink his own views, he has 
endeavoured to steer his way cautiously amidst doubts, and, 
without attempting a solution of all questions, to make a 
special point of directing attention to the still existing 
lacune in our knowledge of Glacier problems. 

Thanks to the friendly co-operation of Colonel Lochmann, 
Chief of the Topographical Bureau at Bern, a really superb 
map of the great Aletsch glacier on a scale of 5534;,, 
consisting of two sheets of the large Federal Atlas, revised 
and completed by Herr Imfeld, topographical engineer, 
accompanies and adorns the volume, and far more completely 
illustrates the subject than a series of ordinary diagrams or 
views, which are, besides, the less needed as admirable 
_ photographs are so readily procurable. 

The work consists of a general introduction and ten 
sections, each comprising several subdivisions; an idea of 
its character may be obtained from the following list of the 
latter :—1. Avalanches; 2. The forms and types of glaciers ; 
3. The sources of supply and material of glaciers; 4. The 
motion of glaciers; 5. The destruction of glaciers; 6. The 
theory of glacier motion; 7. The débris of glaciers; 8. The 
geographical distribution and climatic conditions of glaciers ; 
9. The oscillations of glaciers within the historic period; 10. 
Ancient glaciers. 

The first 140 pages (Sections I[., IT., III.) are devoted to 
an interesting statement of the sources of supply and the 
form and structure of glaciers, from which, amidst a host of 
interesting and sometimes novel facts, I cull a few by way of 
sample. 

Beginning with the estimate that the sun annually raises 
above 1,000 cubic geographical miles of water in the form of 
vapour, Professor Heim, to illustrate the distribution of that 
portion of it which falls as snow, quotes the following table 
from Humboldt :— 


Lower Lower 
Latitude. limit of Snow fall. limit of Snow line. Difference. 
0° 3,980 métres. 4,790 métres, 810 metres. 
20° 3,020 __,, 4,600 ,, 1,580 ,, 
40° 0 , 3,000 _,, 8,000 ,, 


and adds that, as the mean of 30 years, Denzler found that in 
the Alps :-— | 
At 650 métres the snow lay over 77 days in the year. 
1,300 P] ” 200 9 9 
1,950 ”) 9 245 ”? ” 
2,700»; ” 865s, ” 
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The position of the snow line is then shown to depend 
less on the mean temperature of the year at any given point 
than on the distribution of the precipitation through the 
year, and especially on the amount of snowfall on the one 
hand and the summer temperature on the other. A striking 
instance of this is met with on the very moist southern 
portion of the W. coast of South America, where, ‘with a 
low summer temperature and slight difference between it and 
that of the winter, the snow line on the volcano of Osorno 
coincides with the mean annual isotherm of + 8° C. (374° 
Fahr.), and the extraordinary fact is observed of a snow line 
almost identical with the upper limit of timber’ (Hann) 
(p. 14). A calculation has been made that, if the whole of 
the snow which has fallen on the Alps during the last nine- 
teen centuries had suffered no diminution, that mountain 
group would have increased in elevation to the extent of 
some 1,600 métres (5,250 feet), a result which has been pre- 
vented by melting, evaporation, avalanches, and glaciers. 

The existence of both the last two may be divided into 
three periods—that of supply in the snow region, that of 
downward movement, and that of melting below. 

The avalanche or lawine (in Switzerland ‘lauenen’ sig- 
nifies to descend into the depths—Romansch ‘ lavina,’ Latin 
‘]Jabi,’—and has no connection with ‘lau,’ warm or muggy)* 
ig a more important factor in the transfer of snow from 
higher to lower regions than might be supposed, if the 
estimate of Forst-Inspektor Coaz be correct that in the 
St. Gotthard group, one fourth of the entire superficies is 
occupied by the collecting surfaces and channels of ava- 
lanches, and that the mean annual quantity of snow dis- 
charged by them into the valleys amounts to 325,000,000 m3 
(cubic métres), which is equal to a uniform layer 1 métre 
in thickness over the entire region! In the Swiss Alps the 
average yearly snowfall, disregarding local variations, at a 
height of 1,800 to 2,500 métres, is about 5 métres (164 feet), 
though it sometimes amounts to 8 (26} feet), or more. A 
layer of snow of this character 12 inches deep is equivalent 
to about 1 inch of water, so that 5 métres are equal to about 
417 millimétres or 16°4 inches. 

In the Thian-schan, and Alai Tagh, and on the Pamir 
Plateau, the zone of winter snow clouds is at 2,500 to 3,000 
métres, or much below the mean snow line of that region. 


* See my note on the etymology of the word ‘Lawine,’ in A. J., 
vol. v. pp. 316-9. 
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Thus the higher levels receive their snow in summer and 
the lower in winter, the ground during the latter season 
remaining quite free between 3,000 and 5,000 métres, so 
that the Kirghiz winter there with their cattle in bright 
sunshine and amongst green meadows! This is not alto- 
gether dissimilar from the difference which often exists in 
the Alps during winter between the clear sky above 1,300 to 
2,000 métres and the cold and gloom of lower altitudes.* 

Careful observations made at various heights up to 2,500 
métres show that ‘the snowfall in the Alps clearly does not 
attain its maximum at the altitude where this is reached by 
the general precipitation, but, rather, that the relative pro- 
portion of snow to rain increases with the height in a higher 
ratio than the diminution of total precipitation (of snow and 
rain combined) tends to lessen the absolute amount of the 
former. In short, the greater portion of the snowfall takes 
place within the collecting area of the glacier and probably 
in its névé basin’ (pp. 86-7). 

At the Great St. Bernard (2,491 métres), from 1818 to 
1846, one fourth, at most, of the precipitation was liquid, 
whilst three fourths fell in the form of snow, amounting 
annually on the average to above 16 métres, which is 
equivalent to 1? métre (69 inches) in the form of water, 
4 métres of consolidated snow, or about 2 of névé ice. 
From observations furnished by the Swiss central Meteoro- 
logical Office for altitudes of 478 to 2,478 métres, it appears 
that the mean annual snowfall expressed in its liquid equi- 
valent is at a height of— 


400-900 m. 900-1,500 m. 1,500-2,000 m. 2,000-2,500 m. 
93:7 mm. 464°2 mm. 559 mm. 847°1 mm. 


Finally, the results obtained by various observers in the 
Western Alps go to show that, for the lower snow region, or 
the lower portions of the névé basin, the yearly increase 
of the snow covering is 10 to 20 métres of fresh fallen 
material, which is equivalent to from 2°5 to 5 métres in 
a consolidated condition, or 1°3 to 2°6 of compact névé 
(‘ Firneis’). For the Eastern Alps, even the lower of these 


* For this statement Prof. Heim quotes the authority of ‘ Wood and 
Severzoff;’ but search has failed to verify it in the works of these 
authors in the Library of the Royal Geographical Society. Nor is 
its source known to our best informed English geographers. On the 
other hand, numerous statements incompatible with the existence of 
any such cloudless winter zone are found in recent Russian and English 
works on Central Asia. 
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figures may be slightly too high. We may conclude, then, 
that the entire area of a glacier and its névé receives a 
mean annual addition of at least 2 métres of névé snow 
(‘ Firnschnee’) and 1 métre of névé ice (‘ Firneis’), and, 
further, that in the Alps the bulk of the annual snowfall 
takes place in the lower portion of the snow region, and that, 
of the total combined precipitation of water and snow, 
far more than half, and higher up, almost the whole, falls 
in the form of snow. 

In effecting the process of transfer of the snowfall ‘ ava- 
lanches are an important agent in the equalization of the 
climates of different altitudes and seasons. Without them 
the higher regions would be colder, the lower ones hotter 
and dryer in summer, for a snowfall above sets heat free, 
whilst the melting of the avalanche below renders heat 
latent. Without them the snow line would be lower, the 
glaciers larger, the climate more severe, and the mountain 
region less inhabitable. In short, avalanches are a blessing 
to organic life, and their benefits are infinitely greater than 
the ravages they occasion ’ (p. 38). 

Turning now to glaciers, the second main agent for the 
discharge of the snowfall of the upper regions, our author 
furnishes a mass of valuable statistics from which it appears 
that in the entire chain of the Alps there are forty of the 
first order, whose length (including the ‘ Firn’ or ‘ névé’) 
exceeds 7°5 kilometres (42 miles), and a much larger number 
varying from that to 5 kilométres (3 miles). Ranging these, 
and those of the second order, under countiies and classes, 
we have, under certain reservations as to the line of division 
between the two,*— 

Glaciers, 1st Order. Glaciers, 2nd Order. Total. 


France 7 . 25 119 144 
Italy : . 15 63 78 
Switzerland . 188 333 A471 
Austria ; i “FE 391 462 
Total Alpine region 249 906 1,155 


Of the various single groups we may cite that of Mont 
Blanc, with twenty glaciers of the first and thirty to forty 
of the second order; that of Monte Rosa, with fifteen large 


* Following De Saussure, glaciers are usually divided into those of 
the first and second order (or ‘ primary’ and ‘secondary ’), according 
as they are large and occupy valleys, or of small dimensions and do not 
descend into the latter, or at any rate only partially. 
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glaciers of the first and 120 of the second order; and that 
of the Finsteraarhorn, with sixteen of the first and upwards 
of 100 of the second order. These last sixteen glaciers, in- 
cluding their ‘ névés,’ cover an area of 3554 km? (137 square 
miles), of which 129 km? (50 square miles) with a total 
length of 24 kilométres (15 miles) are occupied by the Great 
Aletsch glacier alone, exclusive of its feeders the Mittel and 
Ober-Aletsch, with a united surface of 40°45 km? (154 
square miles) more. The Mer de Glace, including the 
Géant, Léchaud, and Taléfre tributaries, only covers 30 km? 
(114 square miles), with a length of 14°5 kilométres (9 
miles) ; the Gorner glacier 69 km? (264 square miles), 
length 15 kilométres (94 miles); the Rhone glacier 23°70 
km? (9 square miles), length 10° kilometres (64 miles) ; 
the Morteratsch glacier 24 km? (94 square miles), length 
9 kilométres (54 miles) ; the Gepaatsch glacier (Oetzthal), 
21°97 km? (84 square miles), length 11°3 kilométres (7 
miles). The total glacier surface (ice and névé) in the 
Alps is estimated to reach 3,000 to 4,000 km? (1,158 to 
1,544 square miles), of which 1,839 belong to Switzerland, 
Canton Wallis standing first with 972 km’, followed by 
Graubiinden with 359, Bern with 288, and Uri with 115, 
seven others only aggregating 105. As is_ probably 
generally known, the Lower Grindelwald glacier is that 
which descends to the lowest level—983 métres in 1818 
and 1080 métres in 1870—whilst the glaciers des Bossons 
and Des Bois attain only 1,115 and 1,117 respectively. 
The large glaciers of the first order which descend 
furthest all belong to the Central Alps, and their mean 
extension below the snow line is about 1,500 métres. In the 
Austrian Alps the Mittelberg glacier (Oetzthal) reaches 
1,740 métres above sea level, but most of the others scarcely 
descend beyond 1,800 to 2,300 métres, or 800 meétres below 
their névés. 

Sufficiently accurate and numerous measurements of the 
depth of Alpine glaciers have not yet been made to enable 
us to speak with certainty, but the recent retreat of the ice 
has shown that in many places, even near the lower end, the 
thickness had been upwards of 100 métres ; and it is prob- 
able that when a large body of ice is embayed in a valley of 
small section, depths of 200, 300, or even 400 métres are 
attained. At any rate, Agassiz found no bottom at 260 
métres in a water-shaft (‘ moulin’) on the Unteraar glacier. 
He estimates the depth, at a point below the Abschwung, at 
460 métres (1,509 feet) ! 

VOL. XII.—NO. LXXXVIII. RB 
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In Norway the glacier areas of individual groups largely 
exceed those of the Alps, the Justedals-braen alone cover- 
ing 900 km? (8473 square miles), and giving birth to 
twenty glaciers of the first order, few of which, however, 
attain a greater length than 5 kilométres (8 miles). 

The ‘inland ice’ (‘ Sermersoak’) of Greenland exhibits 
the enormous development, according to Rink, of 830,000 
km? (320,475 square miles) of superficies, with a thick- 
ness of from 300 to over 1,000 métres, and discharges 
numerous immense ice streams into the coast fjords with 
frontal cliffs 40 to 100 métres in height. 

The transition from snow in the state in which it falls to 
névé snow, névé ice, and finally glacier ice is next described, 
and the following summary of Professor Heim’s remarks 
will, I trust, be found to represent his views with tolerable 
accuracy . 

From being light, sparkling, and crystalline, the snow 
becomes heavier, less dazzling or easily melted, and, finally, 
granular, and is then in the condition of ‘ névé’ or $ firn,’ 
the latter term signifying old, in contrast to new, snow. 
All descriptions of snow and sleet are alike transformed 
into ‘ névé,’ the process at times occupying only a few hours 
of warmth, though often much more gradual. The granules 
(*‘ Korner, ? ‘ Grains’) are of regular size, rounded, and, 
individually considered, consist of completely transparent 
ice, generally inclosing a few small air bubbles. Gradual 
saturation with water, pressure, and regelation cause a pro- 
gressive condensation and glaciation of the névé snow into névé 
ice, which is defined (p. 107) as ‘ properly firn whose granules 
have been cemented into a conglomerate by refreezing of in- 
filtrated water.’ Between névé ice and glacier ice there is no 


such definite transition as from névé snow to névé ice. The. 


round névé granule (‘ Firnkorn ’) imbedded in an opaque ice 
cement, is gradually obliterated, and at last disappears alto- 
gether, the included air is concentrated in clearly defined 
single bubbles, the ice becomes more and more transparent, 
and a network of capillary fissures is developed which separ- 
ates the ice into angular fragments (the ‘ prismatic segments,’ 
or ‘jointed polyhedra’ of Professor Tyndall), which are called 
‘ glacier granules’ (‘ Gletscherkorner’). In the ‘ Firneis’ (névé 
ice) the true capillary reticulation of glacier granules seems 
to be entirely absent, whilst in the ‘ glacier ice’ every trace of 
the ‘ Firnkorner ’ (névé granules) and their bedding of cement 
has alike vanished. It is important to insist on.this, and 


to dwell on the fact that the glacier granules occupy the 
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entire mass, are mutually in contact, and are an absolutely 
new and distinct stage in the process of development. 
Hitherto all attempts to observe a supposed direct transition 
from névé granules to glacier granules have led to the con- 
clusion that the two are not correlated, and that the second 
are, consequently, not a development of the first. Repeated 
and much more careful investigations, especially with the 
aid of the polarizing microscope, may throw light on the 
phenomenon. All that can at present be safely stated is 
that the agencies already referred to—pressure, displacement 
of air bubbles by infiltration of water, and regelation, all 
resulting in increased density—play a part in effecting the 
change in question, though their influence may not be alone 
sufficient, and other causes must contribute to the result. 

The stratification noticeable in the névé regions, is seen 
lower down on the surface of the glacier, which is composed 
of material that has been originally at a greater depth, and 
subjected to heavy pressure. What share in its progressive 
ice-structure is due to its former distance below the surface, 
what to transformation during its descent, we are not at 
present in a position to determine. In proportion to the 
former depth of the present surface pressure and infiltration, 
in proportion to the length of the glacier’s course, motion 
and time have been the chief factors in the process. What 
we see on the glacier is the not easily-apportionable product 
of both (p. 112). 

As having, if proved, an important bearing on the ques- 
tion, we may recall the observation that winter or avalanche 
snow—which fills crevasses to a considerable depth and is 
thus for a period wedged into the body of the glacier, to 
whose internal movements it must be completely subjected—is 
converted from ‘ Firneis’ into true granular glacier ice, though 
of a somewhat lower stage of development than the mass 
surrounding it. The general conclusion seems to follow that 
the motion of the glacier is an important factor in the 
transformation of névé ice into glacier ice with its special 
peculiarities. 

Space does not permit of entering in these pages into a 
complete discussion of this critical point in the life history 
and development of a glacier, but I must call attention to 
our author’s general proposition that ‘ the whitish névé ice 
rich in air-bubbles parts with more and more of the latter 
as it descends, becoming at length completely free from 
them, whilst the capillaries and granular structure more and 
more definitely replace them, and the specific gravity of the 

| R 2 
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ice increases. Nicolet found in 1 kilogramme of névé snow, 
bubbly névé ice, and bubble free glacier ice respectively, 64, 
15, and 1 cm? (cubic centimétre) of air’ (p. 113). 

As to the structure, apart from its origin, of the glacier 
cranule, optical investigations have shown that it is ‘a 
erystallographically independent ice crystal, only interrupted 
in the perfect development of its external form, and that the 
network of capillaries is formed by the bounding surfaces 
(angles ?) of the granules’ (pp. 118-19). These increase in 
size as they progress downwards. When the ice first appears 
beneath the névé they ‘are often indistinct, and, when visible, 
no larger than a small hazel nut. In the central portion of 
a large glacier they are about the size of a walnut, and 
towards its lower end of a hen’s egg, and sometimes even 
10 centimétres (nearly 4 inches) in diameter. Frequently, 
however, the size varies greatly at the same point, and large 
granules are seen almost completely enclosing smaller ones, 
a single block of ice at the foot of a long glacier furnishing 
granules of 1 to 10, or even 15 centimétres (6 inches) in 
diameter. As long as the capillary structure was held to be 
of greater importance than the granule, and the continued 
development of the latter valleywards was sought to be 
explained by infiltration experiments, it was looked on as a 
product of a superficial disintegration of the ice. When, 
however, its optical characters were more clearly determined, 
it was recognized that the glacier proper is throughout its 
entire mass a granular aggregate of such ice crystals’ (pp. 
120-123). 

Referring to the contradictory results of experiments by 
various observers on the infiltration of liquids to a great 
depth in glacier ice, which Agassiz, Bertin, Grad, and Dupré 
maintain, and Hugi, Schlagintweit, and Huxley assert to 
extend only to a short distance from the surface, Professor 
Heim remarks that ‘ the process is, at any rate, much easier 
and more rapid near the surface than at considerable depths ’ 
(p. 127), and that his own experiments on the Hufi glacier 
show that ‘ liquids penetrated much more readily along a 
line or canal formed between the edges of three contiguous 
granules. The infiltration channels are, therefore, rather 
along the limiting angles of three than the bordering planes 
of two granules, and are rather capillary canals than capil- 
lary fissures, though the existence of the latter is not 
absolutely to be denied’ (p. 128). 

After a clear description and explanation of the stratifica- 
tion of ice, the ‘ dirt-bands,’ ‘ veined structure,’ etc., some 
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eighty pages (Section IV.) are devoted to the subject of the 
motion of glaciers, which I will here venture to combine 
with a subsequent section (No. VI.) of fifty-three pages 
(pp. 284-337) on the causes of such motion. 

Without dwelling on the various determinations of glacier 
motion with which readers of this Journal should be 
familiar, it may be interesting to point out that, whilst the 
glaciers of the Alps and of Norway and the smaller ones of 
Greenland show a mean daily advance in their middle por- 
tion of 0°1 to 0°3 or 0-4 métres according to the year, 
season, slope, etc., some of those which flow from the ‘ inner 
ice’ of Greenland range from 3°1 to 12 métres, and one 
(that of Jakobshavn) attains from 15 to 22°46 métres, or 
over 6,000 métres (3? miles) in a year! A good notion of 
the first figures may be formed from the facts that the point 
of the hour hand of an ordinary watch moves about 0-2 
métres in 24 hours, and that a piece of ice on the middle of 
the Unteraar glacier would take 130 years to traverse the 
8,300 métres from the Abschwung to the foot of the ice 
stream, and a grain of snow would occupy 450 years to travel 
from the summit of the Jungfrau to the termination of the 
Aletsch glacier. The Jakobshavn results, giving 14 milli- 
métres (0°55 inch) per minute, would, on the other hand, 
exceed six to ten times the rate of the point of the minute 
hand of a watch, and about match the pace of a small snail! 

In connection with these figures may be cited the dis- 
covery * by Herr Ritter of Leipzig last August, and subse- 
quently by Prof. Forel, of portions of the great boulder 
forming part of the ‘Hétel des Neuchatelois’ on the Un- 
teraar glacier, proving that since 1840, or in forty-four 
years, the most centrally situated of the fragments has de- 
scended 2,400 métres, or at the rate of 55 per annum. 

Referring to the greater rapidity of movement of the 
ceutre of a glacier, our author gives the results of experi- 
ments with a nearly continuous row of stones, carried out 
by him on the Hufi glacier and by Mr. Gosset on the Rhone 
glacier, with a view of determining whether the acceleration 
is constant, or, as in the case of liquid plaster of Paris, by 
irregular shearing dislocations—a point of critical import- 
ance in the mechanics of glacier motion. The result was 
decisive. In every case the increase in motion was not 
fitful but continuous, and displacements of the line only 
occurred rarely and under exceptional circumstances. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 177. 
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The elaborate observations of the Rhone Glacier Com- 
mission, as well as Agassiz’s on the Unteraar glacier, demon- 
strate that from the point where the true trunk stream of a 
glacier combined of many tributaries commences, the motion 
steadily diminishes towards the lower extremity. 

Glaciers of the second order almost always have steeper 
beds than those occupying valleys, and yet their motion is _ 
less rapid; a result due to their inferior mass, which causes 
the effects of friction to be more felt and generally distri- 
buted throughout them. Such glaciers, with an inclination 
of 25° to 50°, only show a daily motion of 0°042 to 0:077 
métres. 

The rapidity of movement of an ice stream varies as the 
concentration of its section, or, in other words, the greater 
the area of a section in proportion to its friction-producing 
contour the more rapid the motion. For instance, the 
Glacier du Géant, 1,000 métres broad, moves onward about 
0-323 métres daily, whilst the rate of the Glacier de Léchaud, 
750 métres broad, is only 0°241 métres. Uniting at the 
Tacul, the ice stream acquires a width of 1,750 métres; but 
1,000 métres lower down the two combined affluents en- 
counter a valley narrowed to 875 métres, and the weaker 
Léchaud glacier is thereby disproportionately squeezed, so 
that its width bears to that of the Géant the proportion 
of 1 to 2, instead of 3 to 4 as before. The inclination of 
the surface diminishes as the depth increases, and the rate 
of movement rises to above 0°5 métres daily, or no less than 
double what it was before (p. 172). | 

‘The effect of the different seasons on glaciers has not 
yet been fully worked out, and systematic thorough-going 
observations on their winter motion are still either wanting 
or of an isolated character. It is not yet possible to decide 
to which of many factors acceleration of speed in spring 
and summer or retardation in winter is due. We can only 
say that warmth and saturation increase the mobility of the 
mass, cold and absence of liquid circulation in the capillary 
canals or fissures render the glacier more rigid. Greater 
precision of statement is not yet possible. Moreover, it 
would seem that any influence must operate for a certain 
time before its effect is felt, and the larger the glacier the 
longer the delay, so that sometimes the cause has ceased to 
act before its results become perceptible’ (p. 180). 

‘In a glacier we have to deal with a mass imperfectly fluid 
(“‘ schwerfllssig ”) as a whole. Now semi-fluid (“ schwer- 
fliissige ”) bodies fall into two classes. The first consists of 
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those which are viscous (“zihfliissige”’), in which the internal 
cohesion is greater than the internal friction. They yield 
plastically to pressure, but, before tearing under tension, 
diminish in section or “‘ draw out.” Such are honey, tar, gum 
solution, melted sealing-wax, glass fluxes, many lavas, etc. 
The second class, on the other hand, are those in which the 
internal cohesion is less than the internal friction (‘ dick- 
fliissige ’’). They yield plastically to pressure like viscous 
(“‘ zihfliissige ”) bodies, but in the presence of tension are 
brittle. Instances of this are pastes or ‘‘ magmas” (“ Breie ’’) 
of unadhesive (‘nicht klebende ”’) pulverised matter, such 
as mud-streams (or mud-flows), rubbish slides, ete. Obser- 
vations on the formation of crevasses demonstrate that the 
comparison of a glacier to a viscous body is incorrect, and 
that, as a whole, it must rather be looked on as belonging to 
the second of the above categories (“ dickfliissige Massen ”)’ 
(pp. 190-1). 

As respects the ‘veined’ or ‘banded’ structure, which 
Forbes attributed to differential movements or internal dis- 
placements in the ice of glaciers, and Tyndall to lique- 
faction produced by pressure, Professor Heim concludes that 
‘as yet observations and experiments are wanting definitely 
to inform us which of these hypotheses, or whether both, or 
neither, is correct’ (p. 217). 

Under the head of the ‘ Dissolution of Glaciers ’ (Section 
V.) some interesting facts are collected in reference to 
‘ablation,’ and the influence of water, air, springs, internal 
warmth of the earth, pressure, etc. on the waste of the ice, 
but to these I cannot now allude in detail. The restoration 
of the collapsed surface of a glacier between autumn and 
early summer is attributed by Hugi, Grad, and Forel to an 
expansion or intumescence of the whole mass through an 
increase of volume caused by the freezing of surface snow- 
water, which, in their view, penetrates the capillary channels 
and thus also becomes an important cause of motion. Our 
author, however, is of opinion that the surface of the ice 
would be swollen to a much greater degree, if this process of 
expansion extended to a considerable depth and were really 
very influential. On the question of the depth to which the 
effect of external cold is felt in the mass of a glacier, he 
remarks that, if the glacier were a crystallized unit, its 
conductivity for cold would probably be very considerable, 
but, as it is in fact an aggregate of irregularly arranged 
crystals interspersed with air bubbles, the reverse is the case. 
‘We, therefore, are going much beyond, rather than under, 
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the mark, if we assume that the changes of temperature at 
different seasons of the year cease to affect the glacier below 
a depth of 50—Mousson says 20 to 30—métres. At this 
depth we should expect to find a constant temperature a few 
degrees above the mean of that of the air. Thence down- 
wards the increase of temperature towards the interior of the 
earth, amounting to 1° C. for 30 métres, must make itself felt 
in ice as in rock. It follows that in glaciers of a certain 
size the temperature at the bottom will not only be constant, 
but higher than the mean temperature of the upper ice- 
layer, or of the soil itself if the glacier were absent’ 
(pp. 248-9). | 

‘As we have seen in the case of avalanches, so with 
glaciers. Winter stores up snow and ice; summer dissolves 
them. The formation of snow in winter sets free warmth 
for the air, and the melting of this snow in summer again 
makes heat latent. The formation of glaciers is accom- 
panied by the liberation of heat at high altitudes or in 
Polar regions; it disappears at lower levels or in the warmer 
zones where heat is absorbed, and they furnish the fullest 
_ streams when others are dry from heat. In short, the 
glacier 1s a force in the equalisation of clinatic differences ’ 
(p. 283). 

Section VI.—‘ Theories of Glacier Motion,’ occupies up- 
wards of fifty pages and will naturally attract especial atten- 
tion. It will be found to contain a careful statement and 
discussion of previous hypotheses,—involving, indeed, the 
absolute rejection of some, rather than the maintenance of 
any one of them in particular or the propounding of a dis- 
tinctly new one by the author. 

We have first a sketch of the progress of research into 
the physical properties of ice with special reference to its 
liquefaction under pressure, regelation,—a perfectly trust- 
worthy and exact explanation of which Prof. Heim does not 
think that we yet possess—its hardness or rigidity below 
0° C., and its mechanical properties. Next follows an investi- 
gation of the internal temperature of the mass of a glacier, 
leading to the conclusion that, whilst further systematic 
observations are required, the portion of the glacier whose 
temperature is constantly at 0° C. is certainly the largest in 
volume. ‘ Granting that the glacier, with the exception of 
its upper layer, may be at 0° C. almost throughout the year 
and the winter be unable to cool it further, it does not follow 
that the cold at that season is altogether powerless to pene- 
trate, since, finding in its course through capillary fissures 
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and around air-bubbles water whose freezing would absorb 
it, it might be undetectable by the thermometer’ (p. 289). 

In a memoir read before the Société Vaudoise des Sciences 
Naturelles, Feb. 7, 1883 (and reprinted in the ‘ Echo des Alpes,’ 
No. 3, 1884), Prof. Forel urges objections against Agassiz’s 
experiments as proofs of the interior of a glacier being at a 
temperature of 0° C., and considers that the question is still 
unsettled. Huis arguments, however, and his idea that ‘the 
glacier is formed of a superficial layer of varying, and a deep 
one of constant, temperature,’ and that this latter is 0° C. in 
the lower part of the ice-stream and may descend to —3° C. 
or even less nearer to its origin, merely rest on theoretical 
considerations. Indeed, their basis is the assumption that 
the cold of winter can by slow conduction penetrate through 
the entire mass of ice down to its bed, at any rate in the 
higher regions of the glacier. Precisely, however, where 
the winter is supposed to produce its maximum effect the 
protecting layer of snow is deepest. Even in the arctic 
regions, ‘ field ice’ generally attains a thickness of only 1 to 
2, and rarely as much as 234 metres, that being sufficient to 
protect the water from further freezing, and in Canada the 
ordinary snowfall suffices to shelter vines laid down flat on 
the ground from a degree of frost at least equal to that to 
which any portion of a glacier is exposed in the Alps. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to me highly improbable 
that low temperatures can penetrate to any very considerable 
depth beneath the surface of a glacier. 

After giving a list of writers on glacier motion from 
Scheuchzer in 1705 to Forel, &c., in 1882, Prof. Heim 
classifies their theories as (a) those which essentially invoke 
other impelling causes than gravity, and those (6b) which 
regard the weight of the glacier itself as the moving force. 

To the first belongs the ‘ Dilatation Theory’ of Scheuchzer 
and Charpentier, which is directly based on the expansion of 
water by freezing and is nowadays entirely exploded. But 
in another form it has been maintained by Hugi, Elie de 
Beaumont, Bertin, and lastly,and most powerfully, by Prof. F. 
A. Forel in his treatise on ‘ Le Grain du Glacier.’* According 
to this last view the motive power is sought in ‘ the gradual 
growth of the glacier granules, that is, in the crystalliza- 
tion upon them (“ ankrystallisiren ”’) of water as ice, or, in 
other words, in the fresh production of ice.’ As Forel’s 
‘Thermal Theory’ is the most important development of 


— 


* Arch. des Sciences de Genéve, 1882. 
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this mode of dealing with the problem, and does not deny the 
influence of gravity, fracture, regelation, and plasticity, Prof. 
Heim considers it to be ‘at present the only modification 
of those constituting group (a) at this day requiring discus- 
sion’ (p. 297). 

To follow this discussion in detail would carry me too far, 
highly interesting and important as it is. Suffice it here to 
say that the conclusion arrived at is that, whilst Prof. 
Forel’s arguments contain much that is true and valuable, 
-and convince our author that the facts alleged really take 
place and have a certain influence on the existence of a 
glacier, the growth of the granule cannot be regarded as 
the most important agent in glacier movement. As Forel’s 
theory rests on the supposed penetration of winter cold into 
the glacier and the extent of its saturation with water in 
the summer, the glaciers of Greenland, where the winter is 
colder and the period of liquefaction much shorter and less 
energetic than in the Alps, should show a diminished rela- 
tive motion and scarcely any water should be left free to 
form a sub-glacial stream—a state of things precisely the 
reverse of what exists. Again, ‘if the main cause of 
glacier motion be a swelling of its substance, why is this 
not more obvious;—why does not the effect first become 
visible in the closing up of all crevasses ;—why does not the 
ice expand upwards perpendicularly in the direction of least 
resistance, rather than in that of the valley and in the face 
of friction ? The “Thermal” or “ Granule Growth” Theory 
fails satisfactorily to explain the greater central motion of 
an ice stream, and the fact that the granules at the side are 
no larger than those in the middle, though their size is, ac- 
cording to Forel, dependent on their age, and, the motion at 
the sides being arrested, the ice is there relatively older. In 
fine, the general mechanical phenomena appear irreconcil- 
able with Forel’s theory of dilatation, whilst they follow as 
a necessary consequence as soon as gravity is held to be the 
chief agent of motion, and dilatation only admitted to play 
a subordinate part during the spring in the upper layers of 
the glacier’ (p. 300). 

A postscript (p. 337) states that Prof. Forel has altered 
his views in consequence of the results of careful infiltration 
experiments on glaciers in the summer of 1884. These 
show that, ‘as Schlagintweit found, the capillary fissures of 
the external layers of the glacier are alone accessible to in- 
filtration, which only exceptionally penetrates beyond a depth 
of 2 to 3 métres. Even sections of sound, granular glacier 
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ice do net permit the percolation of liquids. It is therefore 
impossible that infiltration can ever be the source of material 
for the growth of the granules in the deeper portion of the 
ice, so that Forel has on this ground abandoned his earlier 
views as to granule growth, and will materially modify his 
‘Thermal Theory ” of glacier motion.’ 

Lastly, under section (a) we have the theory of the late 
Canon Moseley that ‘the motive power is to be sought in 
the alternate dilatation and contraction of the ice under 
- varying temperatures.’ Messrs. Ball and Mathews are quoted 
In opposition to this view, and our author says that he 
should have omitted all reference to it but for the appearance 
of a paper in 1882 read before the Royal Society by the late 
Mr. W. R. Brown. He now briefly but effectually disposes 
of it by the remark that ‘there is a failure of any proof of 
sufficient variations of temperature to influence the interior 
of a glacier. Further, as the glacier temperature cannot 
rise above 0° C., the movement must be fastest in winter 
when it is much more often exposed to such variations as 
can influence it in the way suggested. The smaller the mass 
of ice, the more rapid must be its motion, which is exactly 
the reverse of what we find in nature. Its lower end must 
sometimes retreat or be retracted, or, as this is not actually 
the case, its foot must, under a reduction of temperature, re- 
main, so to speak, anchored, and drag after it the mass of ice 
behind, which, according to Moseley, is unable to flow down- 
wards by its own weight. The sides exposed to more violent 
oscillations of temperature, sometimes from the shade and 
at others from the radiation of the bounding mountain 
slopes, must move faster than the middle! Such a theory 
can only be formulated in the study, not realised in nature ’ 
(p. 305). 

Before parting with Canon Moseley, reference must be 
made to his later contention in opposition to ‘ Gravitation 
Theories,’ that ‘ the weight of a glacier can be proved mathe- 
matically to be many (34 to 35) times too small to over- 
come the resistance to ‘“‘shearing” of its parts.’ To this 
Professor Heim replies as follows :—‘ The “ shearing ” of the 
molecules of ice is almost infinitesimally small daily, and 
takes place with exceptional slowness, so that, as numerous 
experiments show, it requires a much smaller force than 
when the result is suddenly and completely brought about 
as Moseley’s calculation assumes. He only proves that a 
glacier is not fluid in the sense that water is. The granules 
and the divisions, or mere partial regelations, between them 
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show that the movement varies not from molecule to molecule 
but from granule to granule. We have here to do with one 
of those numerous calculations in scientific literature which 
seem exact, but teach us absolutely nothing, because the 
premisses are in most glaring contradiction with reality’ 
(pp. 306-7). 

We now come to section (b), or ‘ Gravitation Theories "— 
those which not only assert gravity to determine the direction 
of movement, but to be its most important efficient cause, 
whether (1) by producing temporary fluidity, or (2) in» 
imparting to the ice itself plasticity or semi-fluidity. Incon- 
nection with (1) Mr. Croll and Professor Thomson are cited, 
and it is urged against Mr. Croll’s view that there is no 
proof of ice being, as he affirms, sufficiently diathermal to 
permit the heat-rays to penetrate to any considerable depth, 
and, in their passage, liquefy every portion of the ice in suc- 
cession. The melting effect of such rays has only been shown 
to take place in thin layers of ice. In thicker ones at 0° C. 
all heat is expended in the liquefaction of the upper layer. 
His theory, moreover, is directly dependent upon light and 
shade, so that the sunny side of a glacier should move faster 
than the shady one, and it leaves quite unexplained the in- 
crease in rapidity of movement with the size of the ice-stream. 
Professor Thomson’s idea is that pressure liquefies ice, and 
that the resultant water is forced into cavities in neigh- 
bouring portions of the glacier which are at the moment 
subjected to less compression. ‘Now, as the act of lique- 
faction has rendered heat latent, the water is below 0°C., 
and, for the most part, freezes again at once in its new 
position where the pressure is removed. By the withdrawal 
of ice in a liquid form from the first position, the pressure 
there is relieved, the ice immediately behind moves slidingly 
after it, and again the pressure increases until partial in- 
ternal liquefaction isrepeated. The constant renewal of this 
process enables the mass of ice to modify and adapt its form ’ 
(p. 808). Professor Heim considers that ‘none of Tyndall’s 
arguments against this last theory will stand the test of 
demonstration, and that the “veined structure ” is a proof — 
of the co-operation of processes in the sense of Thomson’s 
views, which must always retain a certain importance, and 
have at least disclosed one factor of glacier motion’ (p. 309), 
of which the following modified statement is suggested : 
‘ By pressure ice in a glacier is locally liquefied and squeezed 
out, and the ice behind it closes in to the extent of the 
diminution in volume thus produced. The extruded water, in 
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its passage, partially expels air-bubbles, and, being refrozen, 
renders the ice denser. What the glacier loses in volume it 
mostly gains in density, and a portion of the water of lique- 
faction passes away with that derived from ablation. Move- 
ment by pressure is thus associated with loss of volume and 
increased density of the ice, and some diminution of the 
mass of the glacier. Liquefaction by pressure takes place 
in planes perpendicular to the direction of pressure, and pro- 
duces the “blue banded” structure. It also causes ice to 
show itself plastic under pressure, whilst under tension it 
does nct liquefy, but remains brittle. The weight of the ice 
itself can only produce a constant partial internal lique- 
faction when the glacier is at or near a temperature of 0° C.’ 
(pp. 309-10). 

Under class (2)—‘ Plasticity ’ or ‘ Semi-fluidity Theories ’— 
are first described those of Bordier (1750), Rendu (1839-41), 
Forbes (1843),and Schlagintweit (1857). Of Forbes Professor 
Heim remarks, ‘ He speaks of a “theory of plasticity,” but it 
is rather a case of an abstraction from the facts, than an 
explanation based on the physical properties of ice. He 
says, in fact, little more than that “the glacier moves like 
a stream because the ice must be viscous.”” His error con- 
sisted in always comparing viscous (“zahfliissige ”’) sub- 
stances with the glacier, instead of those whose inner 
cohesion is less than their internal friction (“ dickflissige ”’)’ 
(p. 312). 

We next have interesting notices of the very striking 
experiments of Mathews, Bianconi, Pfaff, Steenstrup, 
Tresca, and Daubrée on the plastic transformation of ice 
without fracture, but I can only here refer to one or two 
points in connection with them. Pfaff found that ‘the 
slightest pressure suffices to displace a particle of ice if it 
acts continuously, and the temperature of the ice and its 
environment is near the melting point (pp. 315-16).’ Pro- 
fessor Heim remarks, ‘whether the groups of ice molecules 
change their relative positions, or whether pressure liquefies 
individual molecules which yield and are refrozen in new 
positions, still remains an open question. These molecular 
actions cannot be dissociated in practice or experiment. In 
the case of a glacier it holds true on either supposition that, 
under the influence of slow, moderate, and continuous forces, 
ice shows itself plastically compliant, but breaks as a brittle 
substance when they are excessive. ‘The various previous 
experiments of Bianconi are still more instructive in reference 
to the thickly flowing (“dickfliissige ”) plasticity of ice. If 
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in air at a temperature above 0° C. a piece of stone is pressed 
down upon a level surface of ice, not only does it enter the 
ice, but, after an interval of from six to ten hours, the latter 
bulges up around it in aring. When an iron plate with a 
square hole was impressed on the ice, the latter rose through 
the hole in the form of a four-sided prism, and bent round 
until it touched the plate over which the surrounding ice 
swelled’ (pp. 316-17). 

Under the second series of class 2, sec. (b) of ‘ Plasticity 
Theories,’ depending on the plastic transformation of ice 
by fracture and regelation, are ranged those of Hopkins 
(1845), Tyndall (1857-60), Helmholz (1865), and Tresca 
(1865). Referring to Professor Tyndall’s experiments on 
the effects of hydraulic pressure upon ice enclosed in hollow 
box-wood moulds, and his deduction that, if in such cir- 
cumstances we conceive the moulds to be undergoing in- 
finitely slow modification, the enclosed ice must continuously, 
though very slowly, change its form without any rude rupture 
of its mass, and so conduct itself like a plastic substance, 
Professor Heim observes ‘that in this deduction there is a 
leap or flaw, for there is no direct connection between his 
experiments and. a gradual, ruptureless transformation. If 
Tyndall had not employed too powerful pressure, so that the 
ice constantly broke up into powder, a breccia or granular 
structure would have been seen by him in the transformed 
mass of ice. His experimental “glacier granule” was as 
fine as powder, and therefore eluded observation. From his 
experiments, therefore, there results for the theory of glacier 
motion neither more nor less than that ice can assume any 
form under pressure by internal fracture and the regelation of 
the fragments in their new state of adjustment’ (pp. 319-20). 
For himself Professor Heim holds that ‘there is an intimate. 
connection between plasticity through fracture and regela- 
tion, on the one hand, and the granular structure on the 
other, and that the latter does not disappear under regela- 
tion, but constantly, and to an important extent, increases 
the transformability of glacier ice. In fine, we may perhaps 
say definitely that the granular structure is the main con- 
dition of plasticity in the entire glacier, and therefore of its 
flow. Where, then, gravity requires of ice of uniform com- 
pactness, transformations too considerable to be effected 
without pressure, there is developed by internal division a 
granular structure; where, on the other hand, as in the case 
of glacier ice, such a structure arising from other causes is 
already in existence, it is utilized for the transformation in 
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such a manner that the necessary internal ruptures accom- 
modate themselves to and maintain it. According to this 
view the weight of the ice figures as the efficient force, and 
the glacier granules as the predominating mechanical unit, 
of motion, bearing the same relation to the glacier as a 
molecule of water to a stream. All the known laws of 
progression are in accord with this supposition, and the appa- 
rent contradiction, “‘ plastic under pressure, brittle under 
tension,” is explained as soon as the glacier is regarded as a 
mass of granules only partially mutually adherent through 
regelation ’ (pp. 320-25). 

We have already seen that, according to Forel, the granule 
increases in bulk by the crystallization of infiltrated water 
upon its surfaces by freezing, but Hagenbach is of opinion 
that a given granule grows by absorption from a neighbour- 
ing one, whilst Professor Heim himself throws out the 
suggestion, supported by experiment, that ‘it is conceivable 
that growth of granules may be the result, not of the ab- 
sorption of others, but of occasional complete and perma- 
nent coalescence of two neighbouring ones’ (p. 330). Further 
observations suggested to him that ‘the complete rege- 
lation of two pieces of ice is dependent on their respective 
crystallographic juxtaposition (or bearings), and if this be so 
we obtain, as a final expression, the result that, in a similar 
position of the crystals, total regelation into a single unit 
takes place, but in a dissimilar one regelation is hindered 
and only occurs partially, so that it can be easily destroyed 
by fracture’ (pp. 880-1). The following is Professor Heim’s 
summing-up of the whole matter :—‘ In our view the develop- 
ment of the granule in Forel’s sense perbaps has a share of 
influence, but the motion of a glacier is, to a very pre- 
ponderating extent, a result of gravity, and conforms to that 
of bodies whose internal cohesion is less than their internal 
friction (“ dickfliissige Massen’’). Its factors are the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘a. Partial internal liquefaction under pressure, which also 
gives rise to the “ribbon ” or “banded ” structure. 

‘b. Plasticity of ice without fracture in the neighbourhood 
of its melting temperature. 

‘c. Ruptures and slight displacements, continually alterna- 
ting with partial regelation, which processes are constantly 
going on throughout the entire mass of the glacier, and follow 
the boundaries of the existing granules. 

‘d. Sliding in its bed. 

‘Further investigation alone can completely settle the mat- 
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ter, and as yet the theory of glacier motion is not definitively 
laid down. I thus, however, venture provisionally to close 
this difficult chapter. May the future speedily correct us 
where we -have erred, and enlighten us where we can only 
doubtfully grope. To round off and complete the glacier 
theory is still a great task which will require many a year 
of labour from the investigator ’ (pp. 336-7). 

In dealing with six out of the ten sections of Prof. Heim’s 
most interesting and valuable volume, I have endeavoured 
faithfully to render his views without attempting discussion 
of them, a task which would have added to the length of 
my paper. My excuse for going into so much detail must 
be my sense of the ability of the handling, and the im- 
portance of the facts and deductions which characterise 
this work, and my desire to place before English moun- 
taineers a careful summary of its contents, in the hope that 
they may be induced to read the original for themselves. 


(To be continued.) 


New TRACKS ON THE HIGER AND BREITHORN. 
By J. STAFFORD ANDERSON. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, March 31, 1885.) 


I. 
- A Variation on the Exger. 


FTER about forty hours’ direct travelling from the Mid- 
lands, I reached Interlaken at 9.30 P.m. on Monday, 
August 4, last summer. 

An ‘einspainner’ from the ‘ Bar,’ attached to the little | 
white horse of the father of all the Bosses, was in attendance, 
and we were soon on the way to Grindelwald. Nearing the 
mountain chain, the valley became flooded with moonlight, 
and the Lion of the Eiger and the impregnable Mitteleggi 
aréte sparkled in the clear, frosty air. Recalling my ex- 
periences of former seasons in the Alps, I wondered if at 
last I was in for a good one. 

The Eiger has always had a great attraction for me. I 
can remember as well as if it were yesterday, on my first 
visit to Switzerland, being struck with its noble outlines. 
To me then, mountaineering was a sealed book; my only 
peak, the Rigi (by railway); and the Little Scheidegg (with 
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the assistance of a mule), my highest and only pass. Yet, 
as the result of an hour or two’s talk with old Peter Bohren 
the night before, I remember making a vow (after the fashion 
of a certain eminent tragedian) that, if ever J did attempt 
anything in the way of big peaks, the Higer should have my 
first attention; and when, many years after, the opportunity 
came, I went up it, as my first peak in Switzerland, in fear 
and trembling, partly caused by the extremely boyish ap- 
pearance of young Christian Almer, who led the way. There 
is also, I think, a great fascination attached to the as yet 
unsolved question of the success or failure of an attempt by 
a direct route from Grindelwald. 

Under the circumstances I chimed in at once with Ulrich 
Almer’s suggestion of a new, or partly new, attack on the 
mountain, with the Bergli hut as a starting-point; and in 
the summer of 1883, whilst in the vicinity of the Schreck- 
horn, we closely examined the proposed route, and laid our 
plans for an attempt in 1884. 

We were at the ‘ Bar’ at the unearthly hour of 1 a.m., 
Emil Boss turning out to welcome me so quickly as to give 
the impression that his sleeping posture was a standing one ; 
and in five minutes nothing short of an avalanche would 
have had a disturbing effect. 

Turning out into the courtyard the next morning, I found 
Ulrich Almer, Pollinger, and the weather in good condition, 
and fit for anything. After the usual greetings came the 
interrogation, ‘Well, Almer, what is it to be?’ A guide 
never answers a question of this sort without first consult- 
ing the heavens; then came a whispered consultation with 
Pollinger, and, ‘If the Herr is not tired, the weather is very 
fine’ (another appeal to the oracle), ‘and I think we had 
better start for that Higer to-day.’ The Herr said nothing 
would please him better, with the proviso that ‘langsam 
vorwarts ’ was to be the order of the day, and at 2 P.M. we 
were grinding along the never-ending route to the Bergli. 
As usual, we were much too late in starting, and by 4 P.M. 
were conscious of the fact that, unless the word ‘ langsam ’ 
were knocked out of our vocabulary, we should probably 
spend the night in our roosting on the glacier, or in futile 
endeavours to hunt up our sleeping-quarters. As usual, too, 
the daily thunderstorm came down’ upon us, but, as we have 
never yet succeeded in reaching an Oberland hut in a dry 
condition, the occurrence lacked even the charm of variety. 

Almer began to spurt most unmercifully, and soon drove 
out the little breath that, as a rule, I carry with me on a 
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mountain side. At such times I always think of the man 
who went up the Schilthorn with a corpulent frame and 
one German word in his possession. It was ‘schnell,’ and 
he had been told it meant ‘slowly.’ As the ascent began to 
tell upon him, he gently insinuated ‘ schnell’ into the ear of 
his guide, who followed his instructions with a slight appear- 
ance of astonishment. The repetition of ‘schnell’ and the 
pace increased together, till at last the tourist stopped 
breathless in his tracks, and gasped out, ‘ Confound it! if 
you don’t go “schneller ” I shall turn back. Can’t you see 
the pace is killing me?’ ‘To return, however, to the Bergli 
hut, which, by dint of great exertion, we just managed to 
reach at nightfall, and found tenanted by a party for the 
Monch Joch. 

The builders of this hut certaiuly deserve credit for its 
construction, and the elegant pair of stretchers it contains 
are a great aid to reflection. Whether it was the luxurious- 
ness of our surroundings or the result of fatigue I cannot 
say, but we were all frightfully lazy the next morning, and, 
Tam ashamed to confess it, were not on the move till nearly 
five o’clock—a most absurdly late hour for a new expedition. 

Our idea was, if possible, to find a way up the rocks 
facing the Viescher Glacier to the crest of the S. aréte, to 
gain the summit, and by this ridge, and Mr. G. E. Foster’s 
route from the false Eiger Joch. 

We had examined it rather closely, and it always seemed 
to us that, if practicable at all, it might turn out to be an 
interesting climb, and a short one. Following the route to 
the Monch Joch for a short distance, we reached the ice by 
a lateral descent of a snow slope to our right hand. | 

A prolonged scrutiny of the lower rocks on the far side of 
the glacier showed them to be ice-worn and out of the 
question from a climbing point of view, and even higher up, 
where they were interspersed with snow, their appearance 
was very uninviting; but up towards the Eiger Joch a fan- 
shaped slope of snow and avalanche débris seemed to afford 
a way over the difficulty, so we made for this by a semi- 
circular route to avoid crevasses. When at its base, about 
5.30 a.M., a glance upward showed a couloir leading from 
the summit of the slope some distance towards the aréte, and 
ten minutes’ work brought us to the foot of this. Later in 
the day I do not think this slope would be free from falling 
stones in considerable numbers. Even before six o’clock 
we had a few showers, consisting, fortunately, of very minute 
specimens of their race. 
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The couloir, which was of solid ice, also showed signs of 
stone-raking; but at this early hour the rocks on the right- 
hand side kept us well in shadow, and the necessary step- 
cutting was the only thing that detained us. Twenty 
minutes’ hard work saw the end of it, and another hour and 
a quarter’s steady plodding over steep ground with alternate 
bits of rock and snow brought us to a little col just to the 
8. of the highest of the rock pinnacles on this ridge. 

Looking to the N., we had a clear view of the aréte. ‘No 
less an authority than Mr. Leslie Stephen describes this 
ridge as “sharp as the blade of a knife, playfully alternated 
with great rocky teeth striking through their icy covering 
like the edge of a saw,” and says that six hours to traverse 
it as a “ calculation of time was below the mark.”’ Between 
us and the Eiger Joch to our rear there was nothing of any 
moment. Looked at from the South, the ridge seemed 
neither difficult nor long, so we took things easy, and rested 
fully forty minutes before making a move again. As we 
expected, the whole way to the false Eiger Joch took us only 
an hour and a half’s easy going. We kept to the crest of the 
aréte till the higher part of the large pinnacle became too 
jagged and needle-like, forcing us on to its western face, 
along which and a few feet below its crest we felt our way 
slowly and cautiously, as the ledges were small, and the 
rocks below us rather steep. 

Here shortly came our first, and, I may almost say, our 
only difficulty. 

Some few yards in front the face we were on came to an 
abrupt termination with an almost unbroken profile, which 
put a stop to Pollinger’s further progression. We waited 
expectantly while he first looked down, then up, shaking his 
head after each operation, and finally paying his attention 
to what lay beyond and behind the gendarme. After a careful 
inspection he turned round to me and said, ‘ Kommen Sie, 
Herr, ich muss springen.” Why, where, and how he must 
spring I had not the faintest idea, but closed up to him, and, 
acting on his instructions, passed the rope over a handy 
rock, leaving him about ten feet to play with. From where 
I stood my view was limited to the steep slope stretching on 
our left to the Kiger Glacier below, a few yards of rock 
above, and Pollinger’s massive frame in front. I am getting 
used now to his feats in the way of springing, and if he were 
to say he was going to jump down the Matterhorn shoulder, 
I should probably let him have as much rope as possible, 
and await the consequences without remonstrance. 

s 2 
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Having fixed his right foot and right hand on the extreme 
edge of the rock wall, to enable him to follow the ‘look 
before you leap’ principle, with a swing or two of the left leg 
to gain momentum, off he went out of sight. By the falling 
of numerous bits of rock, and the general clatter that ensued, 
he had evidently damaged a considerable portion of the 
aréte. Beycend this, as the rope remained stationary, I 
imagined things were all mnght; and, as soon as he had sup- 
ported this belief by saying so himself, I stepped into his 
vacant place, and soon saw what had become of him. 

The northern side of the gendarme was a straight piece 
of rock some 20 feet or so in height, which joined the face 
we were on almost at right angles. <A gap of about a yard 
in width separated the gendarme from the continuation of 
the aréte, which was also some six feet below our standing 
ground. Qver this gap, and on to the rocks of the aréte, 
Pollinger had jumped in a ‘ round-the-corner’ sort of style, 
and was now looking at me and saying how very easy it 
was. No doubt it was; when you had done it, that is to say ; 
but by the time Almer had reached me, I had come to the 
conclusion that I should be more likely to miss it by a foot 
than six inches. 

Just at this moment, however, a strikingly brilliant idea 
came into Pollinger’s head, and, asking me to wait a moment, 
he descended a little way into the gap between us, fixing his 
heels on the rocks behind him and resting his hands firmly 
against those in front, and, bending down, his broad back 
formed an excellent substitute for a bridge. Not giving him 
time to consider his idea a bad one, I jumped on to the 
small of his back (if he has such a thing), a tendency on 
my part to fly off in the direction of the Bergli being 
frustrated by a frantic clutching of his ponderous frame, 
somewhat after the style of the man in one of ‘ Punch’s’ 
hunting puzzles. 

From his back to the rocks of the aréte was only a step. 
Almer followed suit, first passing on his ice-axe. To help him 
to preserve his balance after landing, I bent forward a little, 
and, in stepping back, with an amateur’s carelessness, put 
my foot on the ice-axes which were resting peaceably on the 
rocks, and they all prepared for an immediate and rapid 
descent to the glacier below. I somewhat retrieved my 
character by stopping two of them, but my own went off at 
lightning speed, bounding down the slope with joyful leaps 
of liberty, and not resting until it was out of sight. 

Of the many disagreeable things connected with moun- 
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taineering, losing one’s ice-axe in the early part of an expe- 
dition is, [ think, one of the most disagreeable ; and though 
I had picked it up for a few francs at St. Niklaus, and it was 
probably the shabbiest axe in Switzerland, and though a 
few days before it had been described in unflattering terms 
as ‘the hoe’ by a railway porter, yet it was a tried and 
trusty friend, and its loss caused the rise of very unholy 
feelings within me—the necessity for moving on, and the 
extremely narrow limits of our standing ground, alone pre- 
venting their adequate expression. 

A short scramble brought us on to the hard snow again. 
Near the aréte the slope was rather steep, and step-cutting 
became necessary. I soon found that digging my fingers 
into the hard crust was a very inefficient substitute for an 
ice-axe, and, as might have been expected, my foot slipped 
out of a step, starting me in the direction of the Higer 
Glacier by a short and expeditious route. Turning round 
instinctively on my face, I just succeeded in anchoring with 
a hand in each of the two nearest steps, and Almer’s readi- 
ness with the rope prevented all risk. The next gendarme 
we skirted by the western face, and after ascending and 
descending a snow peak with a cornice, at 9.30 exuctly, we 
were at the foot of the last snow slope, and on the col from 
which Mr. Foster made his ascent. 

A desire for the repossession of my axe, coupled with the 
offer of a reward, sent off the two men at racing speed in 
search of it, illustrating very forcibly by contrast the drag 
that an amateur is upon first-class guides. During their 
absence I first took a rough sketch of the route we had fol- 
lowed, then spent a minute or two in the concoction of 
claret-punch by the insinuation of sundry lumps of sugar 
into Pollinger’s wine-barrel, with the aid of a pencil, and 
nearly half an hour in unavailing effort to fish the latter out 
again. I believe the pencil is there still, and is likely to 
remain so, but the flavour it gives to the wine is not at all 
bad. In something like forty minutes the guides were back 
again, and the ice-axe with them, rather shabbier than 
before, but otherwise undamaged. Leaving the col at 10.30, 
at 11.55 we reached the summit of the Higer. 

After a short rest for refreshment and examination of the 
N.E. aréte, which we all agreed was not in fit condition for 
an attempt by sensible men, we began the descent by the 
usual route at 12.10. Coming down the rocks we had our 
only mishap. We had been resting for a few minutes, and 
Almer and I moved on without attracting Pollinger’s atten- 
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tion; the pull on the rope detached him from his perch, and 
down he came, making a great dust, and leaping from ledge 
to ledge. Almer and I turned round, taking hold of the 
nearest thing handy, when just at the limit of the rope Pol- 
linger sprang on to a wider ledge and managed to come 
to a standstill. His leg was very much bruised, and he had 
to limp down to Grindelwald, though he would not confess 
that there was anything the matter. 

By 6 p.M. we were at the ‘ Bir’ again, having thoroughly 
enjoyed our variation. I can strongly recommend it as an 
interesting climb, with just enough difficulty to make it 
enjoyable. Of course I do not for a moment imagine that 
anyone with designs on the Higer would go ‘fooling round’ 
by the Bergli hut for their fulfilment; but for climbers 
coming from the Eggischhorn it would make, by stopping a 
night at the Bergli, an agreeable route to Grindelwald ; and 
if there is any satisfaction in traversing a fine peak like the 
Higer, they could attain it at the cost of about eight hours’ 
walking to the Little Scheidegg. 


II. 
The Breithorn from the Schwarze Thor. 


In these days of daring ascents and Himalayan and Can- 
casian mountaineering, an account of an expedition up the 
Breithorn seems like the chronicling of very small beer. At 
the same time the mountain is higher than many with a 
name, and the description of a route needing sixteen hours 
to the summit may perhaps be of some little interest. After 
all, it is more a matter of position than anything else, for 
if the rocks overhanging the Schwarze Thor looked down on 
Zermatt instead of on the Twins, the ridge would probably 
be much talked of and often climbed. Like the man in 
front of the mad bull, one almost wishes it were possible to 
change ends. 

We had often looked at the long aréte, and discussed 
the possibilities of success or failure of an attempt by it. 
Almer declared emphatically and succinctly that it was ‘ der 
Teufel.’ Pollinger was not quite so pronounced in his 
opinion, but generally finished up by adding satirically that 
it would not matter much if we had to descend to the St. 
Théodule after midnight. With the superior wisdom of 
ignorance I asserted that once on the aréte the rest would 
be plain sailmg. We were all unanimous that we would 
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at any rate give it a trial in 1884, so after a successful pas- 
sage of the Stalden Joch from Saas, we turned up at Zermatt 
on August 13 for the purpose. 

The weather still remained good, and the necessity of 
hanging about whilst the guides were indulging in a special 
Fest was a little galling, but the evening of Friday, the 15th, 
found us on our way to the Riffel Hotel. As usual, it was 
crowded, those who had rooms wearing an air of superior 
indifference, contrasting very strongly with the aggrieved 
look of those who had not. I had taken the precaution of 
wiring two days before, and was rather staggered when the 
fille de bureau said I could not have a room, even though 
I showed her the telegram hanging at her elbow. I had 
entered the hotel with the conscious satisfaction attendant 
upon justified precaution, but immediately joined the ranks 
of the aggrieved. Why a mountaineer will cheerfully le 
on planks slightly covered with straw, packed amongst gar- 
lic and, occasionally, brandy-impregnated guides, with just 
enough room to show he hasn’t room enough, and yet has 
the greatest objection to sleep in a fair bed in a passage, 
or with a few fellow mortals in a large and airy salle, is 
an inexplicable mystery. 

Young Seiler, turning up in the nick of time, rescued me 
from a dilemma by rigging up an insignificant bed, trying to 
lose itself in the corner of the salon of some distinguished 
foreigner, who was engaged at the time in the vicinity of 
the St. Théodule. . 

One has often read of the great benefit to be derived from 
starting for an expedition from such comfortable quarters as 
the Riffel. I have never yet solved the question, ‘How to 
sleep satisfactorily in a hut before an expedition?’ but I 
slept still less this night, and was heartily glad when the 
porter knocked me up. 

Irritation ‘ deep but unexpressed ’ is generally considered 
to be the frame of mind of mountaineers at this time of the 
morning. With us this was entirely overshadowed by a 
feeling of extreme virtue at such an early start, which was 
quite a novelty to us. What its effect would be on that 
party who were the first to leave of the six or seven already 
en route I can hardly imagine. 

The morning was a perfect one, clear and cold, with an 
unclouded moon just risen in the east, as we turned down 
the little path leading to the glacier. Below us in the dis- 
tance, scattered over the ice, were the lanterns of the groups 
in front, looking like se many errant glow-worms. They 
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were probably carried for effect, or in obedience to some 
tradition of the Riffel; for, as Pollinger remarked, the moon 
was of much greater service, and extremely easy to carry. 
We watched them for more than an hour, and they were still 
to be seen as we turned off towards the Schwarze Thor, and 
I have a strong impression, from the position of the leading 
one some way up the first slopes of Monte Rosa, that it 
reached the summit, like the sacred lamp of Burlesque, still 
alight. 

After crossing the ice we struck straight up the centre 
of the Schwarze Glacier, but soon came to a halt before 
a crevasse too wide to jump, and too deep to circumvent. 
A trial to the right only resulted in further discomfiture, 
and we had to retrace our steps. Pollinger gave expression 
to an insane idea of cutting down one perpendicular side and 
up the other. Having explained to him that getting over a 
crevasse was not the only object of our rising at 2 o’clock in 
the morning, we proceeded still further to the left, and, find- 
ing the necessary bridge, were shortly afterwards among the 
séracs. I need not describe them. They are well known, 
and we have most of us read the thrilling descriptions of 
them in the early records of our Club. We did the usual 
amount of interesting, if occasionally hazardous, work under 
such circumstances. In an hour’s time we came on to the 
hard snow ab ve, and turning west to the rocks of the Breit- 
horn, a steady plod, with half an hour’s rest, brought us to 
the summit of the pass. 

During the last thirty minutes we had scanned the rocks 
to our right very carefully. In many places they seemed 
quite possible, but the cornice on the aréte had a decidedly 
unpleasant look, and we knew that failure would mean the 
abandonment of the expedition for that day at least. 

The precipitous termination of the aréte overlooking the 
pass was in many places overhanging. Five minutes’ in- 
spection failing to show any reasonable route up it, we 
walked on towards Italy, giving Pollinger the opportunity 
of working in a joke, which I think had been in preparation 
for a month or two. It had something to do with the asso- 
ciation of coffee and cholera, and was somewhat involved; 
but as he and Almer were highly amused with it, I suppose 
there was more in it than appeared to the casual hearer. 

A few hundred yards brought a considerable portion of 
the southern side of the mountain into view. It runs ina 
sort of wedge to the Schwarze Thor, widening out towards 
the west, with lateral spurs of rock on the Italian side. A 
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short distance away a snow slope strewed with avalanche 
blocks seemed to afford the means we wanted to get near 
the aréte, and up this we went to the base of some steep 
icicle-covered rocks. While resting here for a drink a 
shower of ice rained down upon us, showing that the rocks 
above must have plenty of ice about them, and be at a steep 
angle, though we did not stay long enough to come to this 
conclusion before making a move.. 

As we walked higher, we saw that above the rock face at 
whose base we had rested the slope was steep, and for some 
distance consisted of smooth ice-covered rock. A glance 
was quite sufficient, and we cut our way to a rocky rib run- 
ning above and below us, and a hundred yards or so in front. 
For a few moments we considered the question of trying to 
find a way up this, but the inequalities and ledges were so 
few that we could see no chance of success beyond a few 
yards, so we hung on whilst Almer crept carefully along in a 
horizontal line to see if he could find a way down the other 
side of the rib. We watched him peering about, but there 
was no forward movement on his part. The rocks were very 
good, he said. No doubt they were, and as specimens of 
rocks as good as any I have seen; but, as he had taken a 
minute or two to go the length of the rope, and could 
evidently get no further, they were not of much service to 
us as a means of progression. There was no help for it, so 
we retraced our steps as quickly as possible down the slope 
—not quite to our former level, but low enough to enable 
us to turn the obstacle on easy ground—and a quarter of 
an hour after we had a view of nearly the whole length of 
the Italian side of the peak. 

It was now nearly 10 a.m., and, according to all the rules 
of mountaineering, we should have been on the summit, or 
within appreciable distance of it, but we seemed to be very 
little nearer it than when we had left in the morning. 

Considering the matter seriously, we saw that there were 
the proverbial three courses open to us :— 

First, to give up the expedition altogether for the day, 
and after sleeping somewhere near the Schwarze Thor make 
another attempt next day. Not entertained. 

Second, to make a short cut along the level snow to the 
west, to the foot of a couloir leading up to a little col at the 
base of the rocks abutting against the final peak. Rather 
tempting, certainly. I myself was beginning to look upon 
the Breithorn as a fraud, and a very little support would 
have inclined me to listen to the tempter. As usual, Almer 
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came to the rescue, and said he had come out to get up the 
mountain by the aréte, and meant if possible to do it; so 
the third course was adopted, and setting our faces to the 
north-east we mounted steadily up the slope in front. The 
snow was just too hard to allow of our walking up it without 
working, and Pollinger cut multitudinous steps. As we 
proceeded the sun shone down fiercely upon us, and for a 
time one almost felt how extremely foolish it was to be 
grinding up a slope of this sort in a broiling sun instead of 
enjoying the flesh-pots of Zermatt. 

Working steadily upwards, we struck on to a second 
rocky rib running a considerable distance down the slope 
and ending in a peak on the ridge above us. To save time 
we tried to cross this rib and attain the aréte on the fur- 
ther side, but its western face overhung, so we kept on 
our way; and at 10.30 we were on the ridge, and looked 
down on the smiling valleys and alps between us and the 
Oberland. 

We had now been out about eight hours, and the summit 
of the Breithorn seemed as far away as ever. As we looked 
along the interminable aréte, with its snow peaks and gen- 
darmes culminating in an apparently impossible barrier of 
rock, my opinion of its character very speedily altered. We 
were, however, fairly in for it now, and resting for a few 
minutes commenced the real work of the expedition. A 
short scramble landed us on the top of the little peak before 
mentioned. On its western side it descended steeply in a 
broken face of rock and ice to the ridge again. We paid 
out the rope as Almer carefully and cautiously made his way 
down, winding in and out, at one time cutting a step in solid 
ice, at another finding a way from one jutting piece of rock 
to another. Down to the right the northern face of the 
mountain stretched in view from our feet to the Schwarz 
Glacier. There was no serious difficulty, but each movement 
required care, and the climbing was a welcome change after 
the previous eight-hours’ grind. On regaining the ridge we 
kept well down on the Italian face, as a cornice of consider- 
able size ran unbroken along the aréte. In front of us the 
next peak was entirely snow-covered on the side facing us, 
with the cornice increasing to at least fifteen feet, and curl- 
ing over in the most fantastic of shapes. Adopting the 
same precautions as before, we slowly cut our way up and 
down this peak, as near to the cornice as we dare, the snow 
lower down being in rather a bad condition. Near the 
western base of this peak the cornice came to an end, and 
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for a short distance we were forced on to the northern face 
of the mountain, the nature of the work being very similar 
to that on the descent of the former peak. 

As we cut our way slowly along, many anxious looks were 
cast at the two final rock buttresses. Would they goor not ? 
Neither Almer nor Pollinger would give any opinion on the 
matter. From our position in front of them they had a 
decidedly wall-like and impregnable appearance, and between 
. them and us were still several peaks, some of them appearing 
about as high as the summit itself. We struggled along, 
cutting step after step with unvarying monotony, having the 
cornice to our right the greater part of the way. 

I need hardly describe this part of the climb in detail, 
even if it were possible to do so. We all know what it is 
like. When not cutting a Jevel course just below the cornice, 
we were either going up or down one or other of the various 
peaks and gendarmes on the ridge. They were all easy on the 
east or ascending side, but steep and broken on the western, 
and in the descent we had generally to move one at a time 
with the rope thrown round jutting pieces of rock for security. 

After more than five hours spent in this tedious manner we 
reached, at 2.55 p.m., the little col at the foot of the first of 
the final rocks, and saw that another hour or so would deter- 
mine the possibility of ascent or not. Almer would allow no 
resting here except to decide the question of trying straight 
up the rocks in front, or on to the S. face first and after- 
wards up it to the aréte. The former seemed the shorter, 
and for some little distance we could trace a way; but higher 
up the appearance was very bad, so we chose the latter, and 
scrambled round on to the Italian face. To our surprise the 
rocks were of the very best, bearing a striking resemblance 
in colour and nature to those on the Zermatt side of the 
Rothhorn. The ledges, which were numerous, sloped the 
right way, and as we made more rapid progress with only 
the occasional necessity of climbing singly, our spirits rose 
in proportion, and we began to think that after all the pre- 
vious thirteen hours’ work was not to be regretted. 

The first pause occurred at a little couloir of rock which 
ran down from a break in the ridge, and involved turning a 
rather nasty corner of rounded slabs. We both held on 
whilst Almer worked his way carefully on a narrow ledge 
round the obstruction. Once round he found good holding 
again, so that I was soon over the difficulty, conscious that 
nothing short of the rope breaking could be disastrous in 
my case, though an over-abundance of zeal for my welfare 
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on Almer’s part nearly pulled me off my feet. Pollinger was 
about six feet away on the other side of the couloir whilst 
we were getting round. Instead of wasting valuable time 
in the same mauner, he coolly asked us to hold on fast whilst 
he sprang across, glueing himself in some unaccountable 
manner to the rocks as he landed. After this the going 
became easy again, and we ascended laterally at a fair speed 
till stopped again by a much wider couloir of snow in bad 
condition. We did not like the looks of it at all, so Almer 
turned up sharply to the right, almost at right angles to our 
former course, and at 4 P.M. we were on the crest of the 
ridge again, with nothing between us and the final slopes 
but the last rock buttress, though there was still some hours’ 
work to be done. Some ten feet below us was a tiny gap, 
a few feet in width, and about the thickness of a good-sized 
table knife, with a feeble cornice hanging as in the last 
stages of disintegration. 

Having let Almer down first, he cut a step or two in the 
ice for standing ground, and then I followed suit, leaving 
Pollinger on the rocks above, as the col was barely wide 
enough for two. 

To the right the northern face fell precipitously; to the 
left was the treacherous-looking couloir; and in front of us 
the wall of rock of considerable height rose very steeply 
from the col at our feet. Straight upwards no holds of 
any sort were visible, and overlooking the couloir the rocks 
were quite as difficult, but a little to the right was a sort of 
chimney running up the buttress for 20 feet or so in a 
slanting direction. By placing the left foot on the narrow 
gap, and striding out, Almer could just get his right foot on 
to-the farther side of the chimney. If he had missed it a 
straight fall on to the rope would have resulted, as just un- 
derneath was nothing but the free air. As soon as he felt 
that his extended foot was securely placed, he gave a spring 
off with his left, catching hold of a suitable grip with his 
right hand, and at once began to mount up the chimney. 
Before the rope was paid out he was ‘ ganz fest,’ and held 
on whilst I followed his lead, finding that the difficulty was 
much worse in appearance than in reality; but Almer is so 
short in the leg that he had very much the appearance of a 
hen trying to balance itself on the outer bars of a gridiron. 
I held on at the foot of the chimney till Pollinger had 
descended to the gap, and then worked up to Almer, who, 
in his turn, moved on to the top of the gully, and made 
himself secure till Pollinger had left the ridge. From the 
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top of the chimney we turned off to the left a few feet, and 
up another running straight up the face. It was exceedingly 
steep, and just in the centre a good-sized piece of stone was 
firmly wedged, the scramble over which caused us to assume, 
one after the other, the attitudes of a tortoise in convulsions. 

A little more easy work, and we were at the fvot of the 
last snow ridge, and began to feel that nothing short of 
accidents could prevent the success of the expedition, though 
to be still going up a peak at 5 P.M. was an entirely new 
experience. The snow aréte in front rose up to a narrowing 
point with a nasty cornice, so we cut along the Italian side, 
and a few minutes after encountered the only part of the 
day’s work which had a spice of danger in it. Difficulties 
we had had in plenty, but never at any moment anything 
approaching to the dangerous. The afternoon sun had 
made the snow in some places very treacherous, and one 
wide shallow couloir was decidedly shaky. Strips of solid 
ice, from. which the snow had apparently lately vanished, 
alternated with bands of heaped up snow in the very softest 
condition. On the ice it was all right, as Almer’s steps 
were good enough for anything, but on the snow patches he 
had the greatest difficulty in giving them anything like the 
requisite solidity. The angle of the slope was so steep that, 
with the addition of the huge holes that did duty for steps, 
the snow rested against our right shoulders as we proceeded ; 
and it was a matter of considerable difficulty to get enough 
strike on the ice-axe to be of service without overbalancing. 
Once a stone rattled down on the rocks below, and I shall 
not easily forget the way in which Almer immediately pre- 
pared himself for the worst, and the slightly scared look 
with which he turned round to us, and the tone of his 
‘What’s that?’ Some time before he had playfully alluded 
to the anticipating cries of the Alpine crow—if there is 
such a bird—-and two of the species were now hovering 
about us, uttering discordant shrieks. 

Of course we only moved one at a time, and while Almer 
paved the way our axes were dug in as far as possible with 
the rope wound round them, so that probably a slip or even 
a partial giving way of the snow would not have been 
attended with disaster in any shape; but I think we were 
all intensely relieved when we got on to the solid rock again. 

Soon afterwards we turned up to the aréte, and, resting « 
short time for refreshment and change of leaders, pushed on 
rapidly to the summit, though we had still some step-cutting 
to do. 
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Walking up the final ridge an icy wind came whistling up 
from the north, blowing the surface ice into our eyes and 
faces, and freezing the very marrow in our bones. The rope 
stiffened rapidly, assuming an unbending attitude, and for 
the rest of the way obstinately refusing to do anything but 
form two sides of an equilateral triangle. Pollinger led the 
way at a rapid pace; but it was quite impossible to increase 
the circulation, and our relief was great when, at 6.45 P.M., 
we reached the summit, after sixteen hours’ hard work. 
Thanks to the glorious weather and the unflagging energy 
of the guides, we had succeeded. The usual shake round 
brought to our remembrance the fourth ‘ Esel’ who had 
shared our former triumphs, and who ought to have been 
with us. Alas! he has gone the way of many good moun- 
taineers before him. Will he ever tread the mountain side 
with us again, or the rocks re-echo the ring of his Alpine 
boot? Where were now the meat lozenges he used to bestow 
upon us, and live upon himself, or his share of the provisions 
which we always came in for at the finish? Even his 
occasional fits of what may be called morainal irritation 
were remembered with regret, as they were more than com- 
pensated for by his skilful manipulation of the ‘ pot au feu.’ 

However, 7 P.M. and a height approaching 14,000 feet 
were not the time and place for unavailing regrets, and we 
only allowed forty-five seconds for their indulgence before . 
bolting down the well-trodden track to the St. Théodule. 
There was, I believe, a most brilliant sunset going on at the 
time, but we hardly looked at it. Our wine was all gone, 
and ditto the eatables; so we pushed on at racing speed, 
reaching the hut at 8 p.m., just as dusk was turning into 
dark. News had somehow reached the inhabitants that a 
party was still out on the Breithorn, and we were expected. 
The presiding genius of the gentler sex, evidently looking 
upon me as an object of pity, and probably thinking me half 
dead with fatigue, insisted upon placing me close by the 
stove, and occupied herself in taking off my boots and wet 
stockings, replacing the latter with some dry ones of her 
. own. I let her do just as she liked—-it seemed to please her, 
and did me no harm. I have heard her described as ‘ that 
old hag at the St. Théodule.’ To me she appeared in the 
guise of a ministering angel, even if of a somewhat earthly 
nature. The damp sheets that night were delightful, and 
we slept soundly, undisturbed by the solitary Italian soldier 
who, pacing up and down the whole night, personified the 
imbecility of a grandmotherly government. 
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At six the next morning we turned out, and by nine were 
in Zermatt, the first person to greet us being Melchior 
Anderegg. 

As to the expedition itself, candidly I cannot recommend 
it except to those who like variety before everything, and 
do not mind a long day in getting it. We had done very 
little but prove that there is one way up the Breithorn ; 
which is eighteen hours from Zermatt. 

I have more than once dilated on the merits of my guides 
in this room. It was a most trying day for them. At the 
lowest estimate from two to three thousand steps must have 
been cut between them, and we changed leaders fully half a 
dozen times. As a rule, Pollinger smokes like a furnace 
during an expedition, but from the time we left the Gorner 
Glacier to the St. Théodule he never had his pipe out; a sure 
sign that his energies were being fully taxed. Almer seemed 
to have quite recovered from his accident on the Dent 
d’Hérens, and I consider that it was almost entirely owing 
to his indomitable pluck that we took the expedition in the 
way, or very nearly so, that we had intended when plan- 
ning it. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1884—continued. 


Monte Rosa District. 


Pass NEAR THE WEISSHORN (4,161 metres=13,651 feet). August 18. 
Mr. G. S. Barnes and the Rev. R. Chesshyre-Walker with Joseph 
Imboden and J. M. Schanton ascended the peak in 24 hours from the 
Col de Tracuit by gentle snow slopes. The descent was made to the 
upper névé of the Bies glacier by rather steep rocks and a very steep 
snow slope, and occupied 3} hours. Randa was reached in 12 hours 
from the Tracuit Alp (including all halts) by way of the Biesjoch and 
the Bruneggjoch. The name Bieshorn might fitly be given to the peak. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
KARL VON SONKLAR. 


GENERAL VON SoNnKLAR, for many years an Honorary Member of the 
_Alpine Club, died at Innsbruck on the 10th of January last, in his 69th 
year. Born at Weisskirchen in the Banat, he was brought up in a 
military school, and entered the Austrian army in 1839. He first 
showed his literary power in pamphlets on military subjects. In 1845 
his regiment was transferred from Graz to Innsbruck. There he found 
opportunities for exercising his natural taste for mountain exploration 
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and description. In 1848 Count Coronini, the tutor of the present 
Emperor, took command of Von Sonklar’s regiment, and soon formed 
so high an opinion of his Ober-lieutenant’s special acquirements, that 
he obtained for him a post as one of the instructors of the Archduke 
Ludwig Victor. This position he held until in 1857 he succeeded to 
the Professorship of Geography in the Military Academy of Wiener- 
Neustadt, which he occupied for many years. 

Von Sonklar may be considered as having been one of the fortunate 
few whose lives are so ordered that their natural tastes and professional 
duties coincide. He had a passion for topography in its widest sense, 
and including the consideration of the causes which produce it. He 
spent his vacations in the Alps of Tyrol, where his name was very 
familiar to the Englishmen who frequented that region twenty years 
ago as the author of a series of works and maps which first gave any 
exact information as to the structure and glaciers of the Tauern chain. 
For the early government surveys of Austria had left all above the 
snow-line in complete uncertainty, and it was reserved for private 
enterprise, for Von Sonklar and Payer, to give us any definite know- 
ledge of the higher Tyrolese Alps. In 1855 Von Sonklar opened the 
list of his Alpine works by a paper on the Gross Glockner, read before 
the Viennese Academy. In 1859 he published his monograph on the 
Hochschwab; in 186] his map and work on the Oetzthaler Ferner ; in 
1866 his important work on the Tauern; in 1872 his monograph on 
the Zillerthaler Ferner. 

Von Sonklar was not content to be merely a writer of monographs— 
an accurate collector of local facts; his topographical works represented 
his holidays. A ‘ chthonographer ’—he had a curious taste in scientific 
terms—he would perhaps have preferred to designate himself. His 
professorial duties led him to the production of several geographical 
schoolbooks which are extensively used in the military and private 
schools of his country. Observation and generalisation were united in 
the most important work of his life, the ‘ Allgemeine Orographie,’ 
published in 1873, a book which has excited much notice and criticism. 
Tn 1879 Von Sonklar wrote for the series of the ‘ Anleitungen zu wissen- 
—schaftlichen Beobachtungen auf Alpenreisen,’ published by the German 
Alpine Club, a pamphlet on‘ Orography, Topography, Hydrography, and 
Glacier Phenomena.’ He was besides a frequent contributor to scien- 
tific magazines. 


ANTHONY ADAMS-REILLY. 


It was some time in the summer of the year 1864 that I first met my 
dear lost friend. He was greatly interested in his Map of the chain of 
Mont Blanc (then unpublished), and was kind enough to give mea 
photograph of the drawing. In the following year he came to Bir- 
mingham to attend the meeting of the British Association, and I well 
remember an evening at my house when Mr. Whymper related to 
Principal Forbes the story of the tragedy on the Matterhorn—a 
tragedy then not six weeks old—and Reilly listened to his recital with 
sad and sympathetic eyes. 
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From that time to this I had the singular good fortune to enjoy his 
intimate friendship and affection, and no one ever mourned for the 
loss of a friend more manly, more unselfish, more true-hearted, more — 
sincere. 

Adams-Reilly was a member of an old Irish family, and was born 
at Belmont, near Mullingar, in 18386. To the natural wit and humour 
of the Irish character he was able to add the cultivation of Rugby 
and Oxford; but, owing to the untimely death of his father, he was 
obliged to leave the University without taking his degree. 

He was fascinated—as so many of us were fascinated—by Forbes’s 
‘Travels through the Alps of Savoy,’ and soon turned his attention to 
mountaineering. He became a member of the Alpine Club in 1862, 
and rapidly distinguished himself in Alpine exploration. He made 
Forbes’s acquaintance in 1863, and they soon became fast friends. At 
the meeting of the British Association to which I have referred 
Forbes spoke to me of Reilly’s labours, not only with admiration, but 
with genuine enthusiasm. 

Forbes’s map of the Mer de Glace was published in 1842, and was 
probably the first really accurate glacier map ever constructed. New 
editions of it were published up to 1853, but the state of Forbes’s 
health prevented his extending his discoveries in that field. Reilly 
from the first took special interest in the chain of Mont Blanc. He was 
an excellent artist, and made panoramic drawings of different parts 
of the range with great facility and correctness. It was at Forbes’s 
request that Reilly went seriously to work with his theodolite in 1863, 
the result being that from his labours of that and ‘the ensuing year he 
achieved the distinction of ‘presenting for the first time to the eye 
of the tourist and the physical geographer a correct and skilful de- 
lineation of the most remarkable and most elevated mountain chain in 
Europe.’ | 

I was in Paris with him in 1866, and one fine June morning accom- 
panied him to the Dépot de la Guerre, where he attended to afford 
some information to M. Mieulet’s subordinates, who were making 
alterations in the map of Mont Blanc, then recently published by the 
authority of the Minister of War. The officials were delighted with 
Reilly’s bold and vigorous sketches, which they did not fail to borrow ; 
and I remember being struck with the fact that the ‘ Etat-Major,’ with 
the whole resources of the Empire at its back, should be so anxious to 
obtain accurate geographical knowledge from a young English amateur. 

In 1865 and 1866 Reilly surveyed the Val Tournanche, the Val 
Pelline, and the southern valleys of the chain of Monte Rosa, and his 
second map is the only accurate delineation, so faras I know, of the 
beautiful valleys and snow-fields on the Italian side of the Alps that 
extend from the Col de Valsorey to the Pizzo Bianco. 

Reilly’s attachment to Forbes was chivalric. He has often described 
him to me as one of the finest-natured men with whom he ever 
came in contact. It was only natural, therefore, when the life of 
the great Alpine pioneer came to be written, that Reilly should be en- 
trusted with that portion of it which related to Forbes’s Alpine dis- 
coveries; and, to Alpine men at any rate, the chapters in the ‘ Life and. 
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Letters of J. D. Forbes,’ for which Reilly was responsible, are the 
most interesting portions of the biography. The short life of Forbes 
in the ninth edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ is aleo from 
Reilly’s pen. 

His love of the Alps was deep and reverent. Of all the great Alpine 
centres he loved Chamonix the most, perhaps because he knew it the 
best. From Les Ouches to Argentiére everybody seemed to know him. 
He was seven times upon the summit of Mont Blanc, and probably 
there were but few of the guides and porters of the valley who had not 
at some time or other been in his service. Many years ago I walked 
from Chatelard to Chamonix with him one summer evening, and 
almost every man, woman, and child we met had a pleasant smile for 
him and a ‘ Bon soir, M. Reilly.’ 

In 1874 he was offered the Presidency of the Alpine Club. His 
high character, his delightful manners, and his eminent services would 
have rendered his election extremely popular. I have found amongst 
those of his papers most carefully preserved the letter offering him the 
post, written in graceful terms by the then Secretary, Mr. A. W. Moore. 
With it were other letters from various members of the Club, re- 
flecting as much credit upon the writers as upon the recipient, urging 
him to accept the office to which he was so justly entitled. But he 
was a man of singular modesty. He was diffident of his powers as a 
speaker and as a President, and, to the universal regret of his colleagues, 
he declined the proffered honour. 

Reilly’s personality was irresistible; his unselfishness was proverbial ; 
his work was the service of his friends. I forbear to write down what 
I know of generous assistance rendered and sweet courtesy offered to 
those who had but slight claim upon him. But to his intimate friends 
no words can tell what he was. When Forbes’s son was ill during his 
last term at Cambridge, and was ordered abroad, Reilly instantly 
volunteered to accompany him. They went together to Malta, and 
thence to Syracuse; they gathered papyrus in the river Anapus; 
they ascended Etna; they visited Messina and Naples, and went up 
Vesuvius; they studied Italian art in Rome and Florence; and finally 
Reilly took the son on his first visit to the Alps, and would allow no 
one else to show him the great glaciers with which the father had been 
so closely associated. Professor George Forbes, who has since won so 
honourable a place in the fields of adventure and of science, desires 
me to state that Reilly’s historical knowledge everywhere increased the 
pleasure of histour; that no one ever had a kinder or more competent 
guide to art; and that when he was suffering from malaria at Naples, 
Reilly nursed him, as he only could nurse, with a beautiful tenderness 
and devotion. 

Reilly was a man of wide reading and varied culture. He was an 
excellent dramatic critic, and had a rare knowledge of actors and of 
acting. He was a keen lover of art, and a member of the Arts and 
Arundel Clubs. His maps were as remarkable for their artistic ex- 
cellence as for their technical accuracy. 

Some years since he had an accident at Geneva, and so seriously 
injured his knee that he was practically incapacitated from moun- 
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taineering. When no longer able to climb, his greatest delight was to 
talk over old times with old friends. 

’ The difficulties in Ireland troubled and affected him. He sieferied 
to live in the Temple. London society was most congenial to his 
tastes; but in 1881 he made up his mind ‘ to dwell amongst his own 
people.’ He resided at Delgany, near Bray, in sight of the sea and 
amongst the Wicklow hills. There is no doubt that the climate was 
utterly unsuitable to him, and he suffered greatly from rheumatism 
and other ailments. I was with him for a few days in February last 
year, and it was sad to see a man with a constitution once so strong— 
whom I remember on peaks like the Verte, the Combin, and the 
Grivola—coming downstairs with difficulty with the aid of two sticks, 
or struggling from one chair to another in his drawing-room with as 
much labour—as he used to say—as going along a difficult aréte in a 
gale of wind. I spent a delightful fortnight with him in August last, 

after which he left home and went to Dublin to go through a definite 
course of treatment. He so greatly benefited by the change that he 
looked forward to spending the month of May with me in Birmingham. 
But it was not so ordained. He thought himself stronger than he was, 
and he went to Dublin for the last time on April 14—of course for the 
purpose of rendering some service to his friends. He overtasked his 
strength, and was seized with an attack of apoplexy on the 15th, at 
his hétel in Dublin, and passed away almost before medical assistance 
could be obtained. 

I have referred to some of the services which Adams-Reilly rendered 
to the Alpine Club. I venture to add a few words expressive of 
my deeper feelings. 

His loss is one that will be widely felt. It seems to some of us, 
who knew him well and loved him dearly, as though some greenness 
were gone out of the grass and some light out of the sky. A tie that 
twenty years of friendship served only to make closer cannot be broken 
without grief on which it is better not to dwell. 

He and I have climbed many a peak together; we have lain out 
many a night on lonely mountain sides: for many a year, in the depth 
of winter, we had happy times together on Snowdon and Cader Idris, 
on the Carnedds and the Glyddrs; and I never once heard him say 
anything to anyone's disparagement or pass an unjust judgment upon 
a single human being. What wonder that there should be so many who 
loved him so well and who miss him go sorely? I left him on Saturday, 
April 18, in a wild country churchyard, at Annagh, in Tipperary, 
overlooking the waters of his favourite Lough Derg. There sleeps in 
peace the outward form that once contained one of the sweetest souls 
ever given to the sons of men; but the memory of his friendship re- 
mains behind a pure, a sacred, and a priceless possession. 

C. HE. MaTHEws. 
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ALPINE NOTES. 


Reprint oF Back NoumMBERS OF THE JOURNAL (xii. 127).—The 
Editor regrets to have to announce that so few names have been sent 
in to be placed on the list of subscribers to the proposed reprint of 
vol, iii. and Nos. 78 and 79, that it will be impossible to carry out 
the scheme. 

MEETINGS OF THE FoREIGN ALPINE CLuBS.—The International Con- 
gress and meeting of the Italian Club (which were given up last year 
owing to the cholera in Italy) will take place in Turin on August 29, 
30, and 31. It will then adjourn to Cormayeur, and will close with 
an ascent of the Cramont on September 3. Members of the Alpine 
Club may be assured of receiving a cordial reception from their Italian 
comrades. Signor Paolo Lioy, President of the Vicenza section of 
the C.A.I., and deputy for the same town in the Italian Parliament, 
has been elected President of the Italian Club, in the room of the late 
Signor Q. Sella. 

The festival of the Swiss Club will come off under the control of the 
Diablerets section. The French Club hopes to meet in Algiers, as 
had been intended in 1884, and the German Club will assemble at 
Villach. 

Winter ASCENTS.—Signor Vittorio Sella writes: ‘Knowing that 
you take an interest in winter ascents and Alpine photographs, it is 
with pleasure that 1 inform you of my ascent of the Grand Paradis on 
March 2, in five hours from the new cabin named Vittorio Emanuele, 
in Valsavaranche. An English gentleman, Mr. Samuel Aitken, ac- 
companied me on this ascent. I took from the summit seven large 
panoramic views very successfully. The tem>erature of the air on the 
summit at 8.15 in the morning was 24° below zero. 

‘On March 22 1 ascended the Lyskamm with my cousins Corradino 
and Alfonso, starting from the Ricovero d’Olen, crossing the snow 
ridge (shoulder) above the Nase, and following the aréte (rock) climbed 
by Signor Perazzi last summer (see the “ Rivista Alpina,” 1884, 
p- 101). We started at 1.30 a.m, and arrived on the top at 1.15 p.m. 
We took three little photographs, and at midnight we arrived at the 
Col d@’Olen very fatigued.’ 

We may also mention an ascent of the Dent Parrachée (12,179 
feet) above Modane on November 1, by Signors Borgarelli, Hatz, and 
Schwander, with Antonio Castagneri of Balme, the well-known guide 
of Balme in Val d’Ala, who, we regret to say, suffered greatly on the 
occasion of the avalanche which last winter inflicted so much damage 
on his native village. 

THE AVALANCHES IN THE PIEDMONTESE ALPs.—A most dreadful 
calamity befel the inhabitants of some of the mountainous districts of 
Piedmont this last winter. After three days of incessant and heavy snow- 
storms enormous avalanches were precipitated, on January 18, from 
the mountain sides, carrying away houses, cattle, crops, granaries, and 
burying numerous victims under the ruins. It is worthy of remark 
that the disaster was confined to certain regions in the Alps of Pied- 
mont, and that the valleys which suffered the most were those of Susa, 
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Val Varaita, Val d’Orco, Val di Lanzo, Val Macra, and Val d’An- 
grogna, near Pinerolo, while the valleys around Monte Rosa and Mont 
Blanc suffered comparatively little. The Mont Cenis Railway between 
the stations of Chaumont and Salbertrand was entirely blocked by im- 
mense masses of snow 6 métres in height, which in their fall destroyed 
the signal-boxes on the line, together with the telegraph posts, making 
also two victims among the unfortunate signalmen. For nearly a 
week a railway train was blocked on the line at Salbertrand, being 
unable to advance or return to Modane. 

The hamlets which experienced the most terrible effects from the 
avalanches were those of Costa and Rivo, belonging to the village of 
Venaus, the hamlet of Diveis, near the village of Exilles, all in the 
valley of Susa; Frassino, in the valley of Varaita in the district of 
Saluzzo; Groscavallo, in the Lanzo valleys; and Sparone, in the district 
of Ivrea. 

As soon as the news arrived of what had occurred, troops were 
despatched from the Fort of Exilles and the Compagnie Alpine (Chas- 
seurs des Alpes); men recruited in the Alpine valleys of Piedmont, 
started off from Susa, Cuneo, Saluzzo; and 800 workmen were imme- 
diately employed in clearing the line between Chaumont and Salber- 
trand. At the hamlet of Diveis, in the valley of Susa, forty-three dead 
bodies were extracted from the ruins, and the avalanche measured 
18 to 20 métres in height, 200 métres in length, and 70 métres in 
width. The brave soldiers, who worked with a will above all praise, 
were obliged in several cases to construct long galleries in the snow, in 
order to approach the hamlets, which were in some places buried under 
12 metres of snow. Atthe hamlet of Maffiotto, in the valley of Susa, 
twelve houses were ruined and thirteen dead bodies found; at Chau- 
mont two victims; and at Rama one victim. At Frassino, in the valley 
of Varaita, in the hamlets of Martin and Fasi, consisting of 140 in- 
habitants, forty-one dead bodies were found. In the village of Sparone, 
neur Ivrea, fourteen poor people were killed in one house alone, and 
at the village of Groscavallo, in the Lanzo valleys, three persons fell 
victims to the avalanches. 

Some most touching episodes occurred of miraculous escapes; for 
instance, at Rivo, near Venaus in the valley of Susa, a whole family, 
consisting of an old woman of seventy, her two daughters, her four 
nieces, and a child four months old, were buried with their house in 
the snow, exposed apparently to certain death from cold and hunger. 
But the soldiers of the Compagnie Alpine hearing of the sad case 
worked with all their might and main to save them, and at last they 
were found and brought out alive, the brave old grandmother insisting 
that the children should be saved first, and then her daughters, saying 
that their lives were more precious than her own. 

In the village of Groscavallo in the valley of Lanzo, the family of 
an ex-gendarme, consisting of the husband, wife, a young boy, and a 
baby, were buried under an avalanche. The poor man was killed by 
the fall of a beam, but the wife, who was in bed and protected by two 
large beams, could hear her boy cry for help without being able to 
render him assistance, one of her arms being firmly fixed under a 
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beam of wood. After thirty-six hours of agony the poor child died, 
and the miserable woman was able to prolong her own life only by 
catching a fowl, plucking it, and eating it raw, using the feathers to put 
under her neck which was in contact with the snow. She was saved, 
and the baby as well. 

According to a statistical account published by the Prefect, in the 
province of Turin 386 persons were buried under the avalanches, of 
whom 259 were saved, 117 killed, and ten unaccounted for; 167 
houses were destroyed, and the material damage estimated at a sum 
of 239,783 francs. In the Province of Cuneo, according to a report 
sent in by the authorities to the Minister of Agriculture, seventeen 
villages were visited by avalanches, 94 people were killed, of whom 
68 in the village of Frassino alone, 40 orphans were left destitute, and 
the material damage estimated at about 186,000 francs. 

With the view of relieving the misery occasioned by this sudden and 
terrible disaster, the Turin Section of the Italian Alpine Club imme- 
diately opened a public subscription for the relief of the sufferers, 
which was followed by an appeal from the Central Club at Turin to 
all the Sections, and a sum of upwards of 25,000 francs has been col- 
lected by these means. In order to assist without delay the most 
urgent cases, a committee was formed among the members of the 
Turin Section, who themselves visited and distributed sums of money 
to the poor people, who were surprised and gratified by this unex- 
pected aid. It is satisfactory to see the confidence shown by the public 
in the members of the Italian Alpine Club on this occasion, for the 
Turin Section alone was able in a short time to collect more than 
19,000 francs, of which 8,000 francs have already been distributed 
to the most urgent cases, the rest of the 25,000 francs being reserved 
for assisting in the reconstruction of the houses and in repairing other 
material damages, and in this the Club will be assisted in their selec- 
tion by the competent authorities. ‘The King has given 22,000 and 
the Government 150,000 francs to the relief fund. 

In a lecture given by Professor Martino Baretti at Turin, for the 
benefit of the fund in aid of the victims, entitled ‘ Avalanches in the 
Valley of Susa,’ he estimated the avalanche of Deveis, which fell be-— 
tween Salbertrand and Exilles, at a volume of 360,000 métres cube of 
snow, with a weight of 45,000 tons. The avalanche of Venaus, which 
was precipitated from the pastures of the Mulattiera, a distance of 
4,000 metres, was 150 metres in length, 5 métres in depth, and con- 
sisted of 300,000 métres cube of snow. The avalanche of Maffiotto 
divided itself into two parts, falling from a declivity of 45 degrees, 
The mass of snow set in motion was 187,000 métres cube, with a weight 
of 23,487 tons, 

Professor Baretti, who visited and studied the localities just de- 
scribed, proposed that to guard against similar disasters in future the 
Government authorities should prevent villages being built in dangerous 
places, and that the houses should be strongly constructed and pro- 
tected, as in some parts of Switzerland, by stockades, stone walls, deep 
ditches, &c. At the same time he deplored the destruction of certain 
pine forests, called bandite, which were originally planted at particular 
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spots to protect the villages from avalanches, and he entered into the 
important subject of the re-planting of forests in the Italian Alps, which 
are in a great measure barren and denuded of all vegetation, thus 
leaving the fertile plains to the fury of avalanches, inundations, and 
violent storms of hail and wind. 

In another lecture, entitled ‘Whence do Avalanches come,’ the well- 
known Padre Denza, Director of the Meteorological Observatory at 
Moncalieri, shows that the fall of snow in the past winter had been 
more considerable at lower altitudes than on the summits of the moun- 
tains, and at the same time he proved that the largest quantity of 
snow had fallen in the valleys of the Dora Riparia. He stated that 
this unexpected fall of snow had been caused by two currents of cold 
and warm air which had met on the summits of the Piedmontese Alps, 
producing a condensation of vapour and the formation of snow. It 
would appear, according to his calculation, that the quantity of snow 
which fell during the late winter in the Piedmontese Alps was equal 
to six milliards of tons of water, thus showing the necéssity of 
moderating in future a similar disaster by the plantation of pine 
forests as the best means of protection for the Alpine valleys. 

The great interest taken by the general public in Italy in this 
terrible calamity has induced the Minister of Agriculture to address 
a circular to all the forest officials throughout the kingdom, begging 
them to send him a repcrt on the state of the forests in the moun- 
tain districts, and the best means of promoting their extension, more 
particularly in spots exposed to avalanches, It is sincerely to be de- 
sired that this ministerial circular will have the effect of encouraging 
in some measure the re-planting of forests, which have been so fearfully 
neglected and destroyed of late years in the Italian Alps. 

The details given above have been gathered together from a large 
number of newspapers. 

R. H. Buppen. 

Huts oF THE GERMAN ALPINE CLuB.—In 1884 I made personal 
acquaintance with two only. (1) The Elendhiitte, dp8wvupog, for it isa 
rather miserable place, only bog water to drink, and not so well pro. 
vided with apparatus as they usually are. It consists of one room only : 
guides sleep at the Jiiger’s close by. (2) The Madlenerhiitte on the 
Bieler-, Biihler-, or Piller-hohe, between Paznaun and Montafun. This 
was opened in August, and ig most luxurious, something in the style of the 
Gepatsch: haus, with separate sitting and sleeping rooms, kitchen, and loft. 
It is ‘ bewirthschaftet,’ i.e. wine, tinned meats, &c., are kept on the pre- 
mises, and a woman and girl live there to cook and look after the place. 
Last year I slept at the Clarahiitte, near the Umbal glacier; one small 
room for guides and all; we were six Herrschaften (one a lady), and 
four guides, all these having hoarse coughs; and at the Pragerhiitte 
on the Venediger, most comfortable, and also ‘ bewirthschaftet.’ The 
Glockner-haus, by the Pasterze glacier, is rather more than a hut, but 
is crowded with thirty-five people—about the number we found there. 
Besides these, I have slept at the Payerhiitte on the Ortler, which is 
small, but not uncomfortable, considering its height, which is that of 
the Grands Mulets; and the Dresdnerhiitte, in the Stubaier Thal, 
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which is very well when not overfull, and has separate bed places and 
ladies’ corner, curtained off; and have been at the Hoch Joch Hospiz, 
which may be called an inn; the Sanmoarhiitte, in the Niederthal, 
which seems decent; the Schaubachhiitte, in the Suldenthal, which 
looks palatial, but I did not go into it; and the Taschachhiitte, which 
is einfach, but tidy. 

A. J. BuTLer. 

ASCENT OF Roratma.—It may be remembered that a well-known 
botanist, Mr. Im Thurn, was commissioned by the Royal Geographical 
Society and British Association to ascend Roraima, the reputedly 
inaccessible mountain of British Guiana.* The following account of his 
success is taken from the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Mr. Im Thurn and his companions returned to Demerara on Feb- 
tuary 1, after having successfully accomplished the ascent of Roraima. 
On December 7 he and his companions ascended half-way up the 
mountain, and built four huts at an elevation of about 5,500 feet 
above the sea-level. The lower slopes up to this height are grassy and 
undulating, broken only by occasional groups of trees and broad 
bands of boulders. Beyond this spot, which was the farthest point 
reached by Schomburgk and other previous explorers, the mountain- 
side becomes much steeper, and is densely covered with low trees, 
principally palms, of the genus Geonoma. ‘This forest-covered slope 
runs right up to the base of the cliff. Here it is crossed by a broad 
belt of bramble resembling the British blackberry (/ubus Schom- 
burgkti), mixed with a large bracken, also very closely resembling the 
English species. A plant of the genus Befaria, which, though really 
not a heath, closely resembles ordinary heather, is also found in great 
profusion, and the general aspect of the vegetation reminds the English 
traveller, at first sight, of one of our native commons. Above the 
bramble belt the perpendicular cliff rises to a height of 2,000 feet, 
except at one point, where a ledge runs diagonally up its face. For two- 
thirds of its length the ledge is covered by immense boulders, bound 
together by a very extraordinarily dense network of trees. Then a 
stream is met with, falling from the top of the cliff on to the ledge, in 
which it has worn a deep ravine, whence it descends in a series of 
further falls to the lower slopes. The chief difficulty of the ascent 
consists in getting under this fall. Above this point the ledge again 
trends upward, and is covered with a lower vegetation, consisting 
principally of tall coarse grass, and of the agave-like plant which forms 
the chief vegetation of the Kaicteur savannah, Brocchinia cordylinoides. 
But among this are large numbers of low-growing very beautiful 
flowering plants. Above the fall the ascent is quite easy. The scenery 
on the top, Mr. Im Thurn states, is of the most marvellous description. 
The plateau is covered with groups of rocks of extraordinary shapes, 
piled upon each other in heaps, the highest of which rose to about 
eighty feet. Between the piles of rock were a few stretches of low 
vegetation entirely filled with plants of a character distinct from those 
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found elsewhere in Guiana. The clouds, which nearly always rest on 
the mountain, constantly deposit their moisture, saturating the rocks 
and such soil as there is. Everything one touches is dripping, and the 
water accumulates in tiny basins. From these basins shallow streamlets 
flow to the edge of the cliff, where they fall over, forming the numerous 
cascades which have been so frequently observed on the face of the 
mountain. No animal life was found on the top beyond a few small 
butterflies of a common type. Many of the plants collected are of 
species hitherto unknown. The view from the top embraced many 
isolated mountains of similar character to Roraima. One moun- 
tain with a brown flat top and very narrow base attracted attention 
by its strange and singular appearance. ‘The ascent was made on 
December 18, starting at 7 a.M.; the top was reached by 11 a.m. 
Several hours were spent on the top, and the camp was regained at 
nightfall. 

ArRoLLA.—A very laborious piece of work has been performed by 
Mr. W. Larden, of Cheltenham, for the benefit of visitors to the Combe 
d’Arolla. He has not only carefully collected and transcribed, but also 
classified and indexed all the more important records of those expedi- 
tions effected during the last twenty years in the Arolla district which 
are to be found in the old visitors’ books of the Hotel Mont Collon. 
These be has supplemented by a large number of usefully minute 
accounts of interesting scrambles, feasible without guides, which are 
found in the neighbourhood in extraordinary abundance and variety, 
and to which Mr. Larden seems to have devoted much time and enthu- 
siasm. His volume will henceforth be deposited at Arolla, to which it 
forms a very convenient guide-book, though not, of course, one wholly 
free from omissionsand defects. Thus, in some casesa false idea seems 
given of the average difficulty (if there be such a thing as average 
difficulty) of an expedition, owing to the fact that the only recorded 
ascents have been effected in foul weather, while some of the smallest 
but most exciting of the little scrambles (such as the ascent of the big 
rock which shows against the sky on the Satarme cliff like a gigantic 
lizard on its hams) are not mentioned. For these inevitable imper- 
fections the compiler of the work is not, of course, responsible; and 
some of them are probably due simply to the condition in which he 
found the ancient book he has transcribed, which years ago was in a 
terribly mutilated condition. Satisfactory arrangements are made in 
the new volume for remedying any defects, abundant space being left 
for additions and corrections of every sort. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Larden’s labours seem to deserve recognition, not only because 
he has been instrumental in preserving records which are distinctly 
valuable, but because he is the pioneer of a new industry likely to be of 
some service to mountaineers. We can only hope that he will have 
many imitators who, in more important Alpine centres, will apply their 
energies to evolving order out of the chaos which is the normal con- 
dition of visitors’ books. R. H. 

THe Kumaon Map.—Mr, W. W. Graham writes: ‘As some mis- 
apprehension has arisen from my quoting Mr. Kennedy in corrobora— 
tion of my remarks on the Kumaon Map (vol. xii, p. 44), | wish to 
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make a correction. My criticisms might be taken toapply to the whole 
map. Mr. Kennedy has expressed his disagreement with such a view, 
thinking that the agricultural part is good. I fully agree with him 
that the map is good up to the limits of habitation. My remarks were 
intended to apply only to the glacier rezion and the wild upper 
valleys.’ 

Gin IN THE TitLis District.—On August 11 last, with Mr. L. S. 
Powel], I reached the Steinlimmi by the usual route in 3? hours from 
the Stein inn. We then took to the jagged ridge of rocks to the N. 
of the pass, which proved good and interesting; and the higher peak 
of the Giglistock (2,900 métres = 9,515 feet) was gained in 1 h. 25 m. 
from the col. The view was fine, including the Schreckhorner, Wet- 
terhdrner, and nearer Steinhaushorn, Mahrenhorn, Kilchihorn, &c. By 
the snow slopes towards the Brunnenstock, the Steinlimmi glacier was 
easily regained by glissades from the summit of the peak to the glacier 
in half an hour. This ridge of rocks seems to have been ascended in 
1871 by Dr. Diibi when crossing from Gadmen to Stein.* 

On August 16 we made the ascent of the third highest peak of the 
Fiinffingerstécke, which are also called Wendenhorner and Urathorner 
(2,993 metres = 9,820 feet). Leaving the Stein inn at 7.25 a.m., and 
mounting grass slopes at the rear of the inn, we reached the Oberthal 
glacier, a little to the left of the stream, at 8.45, and the base of the 
rocks at 10 a.m. After a short halt we took to the rocks about the 
centre of the circle of peaks, and by means of four rock couloirs 
gained the main aréte running north and south, by which the summit 
was reached at 11.40. From no point can a finer view be obtained 
either of the Stein glacier or of the peaks which rise above this 
magnificent ice-field. 

The descent was effected by the aréte and along the eastern arm of 
the Oberthal glacier, which was followed as far as the gap between 
this group, andthe peak marked 2,831 metres in the large Federal map, 
at which point the main glacier was regained, and the return to the 
inn made in 2? hours from the summit. The rocks, impracticable as 
they looked, proved to be without serious difficulty, and the expedition 
is one highly to be recommended for a short day from the Stein inn. 

On August 18 we climbed the two higher peaks of the same group, 
marked respectively 3,002 and 3,036 métres on the large Federal map. 

The lower one, 9,850 feet, was first attacked, and the main glacier 
followed as far as the gap mentioned above. Passing through the gap 
we crossed the Oberthal glacier obliquely to a col overlooking the 
Wenden glacier, and, from a snow slope to the left of the col, took to 
the aréte and reached the summit in 1 hour. The rocks were found 
difficult and rotten, and an easier route it was seen could have been 
made by attacking the mountain straight up the face from the glacier. 
The peak lies nearer the Titlis and closer to 2,993 than is shown on 
the map. To E. of it a mere line of low rocks divides the Oberthal 
and Wenden glaciers, and not, as marked on the map, a high range of 
crags. 


* Jahrbuch des §.A.C., 1875-1876, p. 538. 
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On returning to the col we wound round in an easterly direction 
to the foot of the rocks of peak 3,036, which is an isolated ridge of 
gigantic serrated rocks, with long couloirs running from the ridge in a 
slanting direction to the foot. To avoid falling stones, we passed by 
the most obvious couloir, and made for another more to the right 
leading direct to the summit. This couloir was struck half way up 
the mountain by means of a smaller very steep rock couloir, affording 
excellent scrambling. We reached the summit of this, the highest 
peak (9,961 feet) in 50 minutes from the rocks, and descended by 
the same route to Stein. It may be mentioned that this peak is seen 
almost all the way up the Meienthal from Wasen to some distance past 
Fernigen, and is the most prominent peak on the Titlis side of the 
valley. 

It is believed that no previous asceuts of the two last-named peaks of 
the Fiinfiinger group have been made. No guides were taken on any 
of these climbs. J. A. Hutcuison. 

BrieF Notes on A Campalcn IN Norway.—Mr. and Mrs. William 
Cecil Slingsby, Dr. Tempest Anderson, Mr. William Ecroyd, with Lars 
Jensen and Jens Rustéen as porters, made the first English ascent of 
Lodals Kaupe (6,797 feet) on August 4. This was an interesting 
glacier expedition, and a very good rock climb indeed. Most tempting 
and difficult variations can be made; vide ‘ Norske Turist Foreningens 
Aarbog’ for 1884, for account of this and the next ascent. 

Melkevoldsbre, and three peaks, Onsdags Fjeld, Lars Neebba, and 
Middags Nebba (about 6,000 feet), were ascended for the first time 
on August 6 by Messrs. Slingsby and Ecroyd, with Lars and Jens. A 
first-rate expedition into the heart of the ice world, difficult glacier 
and rocks. 

Urbakken (Séndmire), 5,840 English feet, a lovely snow pass be- 
tween Haugen and Lere on Hjorund Fjord, was crossed (first time by 
strangers) on August 9 by Mr. and Mrs. Slingsby, Miss Ecroyd, Mr. 
Ecroyd, and a guide. The views of rugged peaks, especially of the 
aiguille Slogen, and of the fjords were inexpressibly grand. 

Messrs. Slingsby and Ecroyd made the second ascent of Slogen 
(5,210 English feet) and the first of Smorskredtind (5,241 feet) on 
August 21, with Jon Klok. First-rate climb, 21 hours, including 24 
hours’ boating. Slogen offers one route, and one only, up a steep snow 
slope, which affords a very long glissade on the descent; everywhere 
else are impracticable precipices. View is perfect. The Smorskredtind 
offered a tough resistance, and on one side was victorious; it deserves 
a detailed account. ‘ 

Mr. and Mrs. William Cecil Slingsby, Mr. William Ecroyd, and Erik 
Norahagen as guide, on August 15 made the fifth ascent of Romsdals 
horn (5,102 English feet). Left Aak 2.10 a.m.: top 10.15: back at 
Aak 8 p.m. A first-rate rock climb which has few rivals. There are 
not many great difficulties, but there is a constant succession of minor 
ones which demand great care, especially on smooth ice- polished bosses 
of rock on the lower part, which have a minimum of hand and foot- 
hold. The rope, 60 fect long, was much too short; 100 feet at least 
are necessary for a difficult chimney near the top. Carl Ilall, the 
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Dane, who, after six vain attempts on the mountain, re-discovered 
the route in 1881, deserves the greatest credit for his perseverance 
and pluck, and for the modesty he has shown in describing his ad- 
ventures. Future climbers would do well to take two guides. No 
novice must attempt the peak, else disaster may ensue. 

Messrs. Slingsby and Ecroyd, with Erik asa porter, on August 18 
made the first ascent of the second highest Voengetind (about 6,000 
English feet), and crossed for the first time over Kvandalsbre. They 
found a grand rock climb, a narrow aréte, and descent by two fine 
glaciers and extremely difficult rocks. 

Add to the names of guides mentioned in ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. ix. 
p- 146: for Nordfjord,* Lars Jensen, and Jens Rustden of Olden: for 
Sindmore, Peder Haugen and his brother at Fibelstadhaugen, where 
are comfortable quarters, and Jon Klok of Urkedal: for the Romsdals 
Horn, * Erik Norahagen, * Matias Soggemoen, and Ole Kolflot: for 
the Jotun Fjclde, * Ole Rédsheim, * Knud Vole, Jens Klingenberg, 
jun., Peder Jérgen Melheim, and Anfind and Nils Vetti. These men 
are mostly brilliant rock climbers as individuals, but do not yet under- 
stand the duties of guides. An asterisk before a name means that the 
man has an ice-axe; Vigdal, Sulheim, and Halvar possess axes too. 
Usually 5 kroner a day is good pay, and about 3 kr. for easy days, 
The Romsdals Horn is well worth the 35 kr. which we gave Erik. A 
spare axe is often useful, also a supply of nails for boots. 

W. Ceci, SLInassy. 

A New Pass 1n Norway.—I venture to point out to travellers in 
Norway a way across the Justedalsbre, from the Nordfjord to the 
Scgnefjord, or vice versd, which is to be preferred to the long and 
tedious route usually taken by way of Faaberg and Gredung-i-Stryn, 
und I would recommend instead a good expedition, combining first-rate 
walking on the fjeld, excellent rock work, and abundance of step- 
cutting when threading one’s way amongst the intricate crevasses on 
the glaciers which tumble over the western side of this largest of 
Kuropean snow-fields. 

Starting from Krondal, in Justedal, Johannes Vigdal, the school- 
master of Solvorn, should be engaged. He was with my wife and my- 
self when this expedition was made in September last, together with 
the two porters, Anders Hellegaard and Arne Kronen. 

We stayed at one of the last seters in the valley (Ny York), though 
we understood that Jars Kronen, whose house is nearer the entrance 
of the Krondal, will give better and cleaner accommodation. The 
rock slopes on the glacier sides (marked Tverbre on the ordnance map, 
and running N.W.) should be climbed, and lead to the fjeld; continuing 
on the snow-field to a few rocks which are disclosed for a short distance 
to the N.W., then take a due W. course towards the highest mound 
(6,495 Norwegian feet) of this immense field, and either go over it or 
else skirt it on the S. side. In our case, we were caught in a blinding 
snowstorm shortly after leaving the rocks, and till we arrived on the 
opposite side, four hours later, we could scarcely see fifty paces ahead, 
and steered entirely by the compass, stopping every ten minutes to put 
the leader of the party on the right course, causing a delay which in 
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brighter weather would not occur, and much time would thus be saved. 
Steering due W. takes the traveller to a basin leading to the head of 
the Brixdal glacier, where a cairn will be found on some rocks on the 
N. side. A descent should be made hereabouts by the rocks, and 
doubtless in clear weather a route could be detected, though in our 
case again we were quite unable to see any distance ahead, and in re- 
connoitring we were led to the head of the next glacier stream, the 
Aabrekke, and there on the S. side took to the ice-slope leading down 
to the upper ice-fall, and later, to the rocks. After very difficult 
work on a straight-up-and-down mountain side of 2,000 feet or more, 
we reached the lower glacier, which here flows through a very narrow 
and deep gorge, both sides rising from two to three thousand feet in 
height. ‘The glacier sides were so broken and torn that it necessitated 
our working under the surface of the ice to the depth of twenty feet 
or more. Our most serious difficulty lay in the narrowest part of the 
gorge on the N. side, where the ice had ground away the mountain 
sides to a polished surface thirty to forty feet in height, which compelled 
us to climb above the obstacle on to a sloping ledge, and lower one 
another down by means of the rope. The farm of Aabrekke was 
safely reached, where we learnt that the descent by the Aabrekkenibba 
was quite feasible, and should have been taken. Another hour takes 
one to the fairly comfortable quarters with Kristen Rustien, and so 
on to Olden across the lake. 

This expedition should be taken from the Olden valley to Justedal, 
as the western slopes to the bre are very intricate and require the help 
of a local guide. The porters are good for carrying, and sound on 
rocks, but feeble on ice and snow, and object very much to the rope. 
Vigdal is rather too plucky a fellow, though I can well recommend 
him; he speaks English pretty well, and was very attentive to my wife. 
The people are good, tine-hearted, and very hospitable. There is 
much new work to be done, extensive snow-fields and whole districts 
yet to be explored, and I am surprised so few of our members who 
take an interest in new work go to Norway, particularly when the cry 
is so often heard of Switzerland being ‘done.’ The board at some of 
the farms is ridiculously small, in one instance a charge of one krone 
(viz. 1s. 1d.) being made for one night’s lodging for three persons, 
including two meals. Although this pass is a new one as regards the 
descent of the Aabrekke glacier, Mr. Cecil Slingsby tells me that until 
steamboats monopolised the traffic in Western Norway, the route by 
way of the Aabrekke farm and Aabrekkenibba was very common as 
far back as 1820, though it has since fallen into disuse. 

G. P. Baker. 

AIGUILLE DE Potset.—The mountain ranges around Modane, and 
in particular the glacier-clad mass W. of the Chaviére, which, though 
tolerably extensive, is far surpassed in extent by the great snowfields 
of the Vanovise just opposite, are very rarely visited by foreign 
climbers. The two highest points of this district, the Aiguille de 
Péclet (3,566 m.), and the Aiguille de Polset (3,538 m.), are separated 
by the lofty Col de Gébroulaz, and are not far from the Col de Chaviére. 
The Aiguille de Polsct has three peaks: the western (a mere rock), the 
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central (and highest), and the eastern, which is the fine snow peak seen 
so well from Pralognan. The two former I climbed in 1878, the latter 
in 1884 (believing in each case my ascent to be the first, and so 
recording them in these pages *), though on both occasions I expressed 
a doubt whether one or other of these points was not identical with 
the ‘steep peak of rock’ climbed from the Col de Chaviére on Sep- 
tember 5, 1861, by Mr. William Mathews with Michel Croz,f and of 
which he made the height 11,467 feet (= 3,495 m.). Mr. Mathews has 
lately been good enough to communicate to me the notes of his ascent 
which he wrote at the time in his diary, and these have convinced me 
that my doubt was well grounded, and that the first ascent of the 
Aiguille de Polset must be added to the long list of triumphs won for 
the Club in its early days by one of its founders who has done so 
much for the exploration of the S.W. Alps. Mr. Mathews climbed up 
from the Col de Chaviere itself, and over the E. peak (which is really 
only the end of the ‘ extensive glacier plateau’) to the highest point. 
He descended direct to the huts of Polset by the snowfield south of the 
peak, probably passing near the spot marked 3,217 m. on the French 
map. The most important bit of the diary is the following statement : 
‘Close in front of me was a ridge somewhat higher than our standing- 
place, separated from it by a valley filled with glacier descending into 
the Combe des Allues. By the aid of a pocket-level, I ascertained that 
the peak on the W. was slightly higher.’ This supplements the follow- 
ing passage from the account in ‘ Peaks and Passes ’:—‘ It was not, as [ 
expected, a single peak, but one of the teeth of a knotted system of 
serrated ridges, sending out a number of spurs to the northward, which 
divide from one another the numerous valleys radiating from Moutiers 
Tarentaise. Several of the serratures of the ridge next to us on the 
W. clearly overtopped our position.’ This higher ridge on the W. is 
that of the Aiguille de Péclet, which has several points on it, and the 
ice-filled valley between it and his peak is the great Glacier de Gé- 
broulaz, which flows into the head of the Combe des Allues, but which 
can most conveniently be gained by way of the upper valley of the 
Doron from the path between the Col de Chaviére and Pralognan. 
The clear and definite statements of the diary have quite done away 
with my doubts as to the identity of the peaks climbed in 1861 and 
1878-84, and I find myself in the position of one who has tried to 
discover something which the early explorers had not climbed, and 
now sees that what he has saved from the wreck is stamped with 
the name of one of those indefatigable gentlemen. 

I take this opportunity of saying that M. Favre’s additions to his 
inn (Hétel de la Vanoise) at Pralognan, which were not completed 
when I was at that place in 1881, had been some time ready when I 
revisited the village last July. The new and detached building 
contains a number of neatly-furnished bedrooms, and a large salle a 
manger, and the whole management is very much on a level with that 
of one of the smaller mountain inns in Switzerland, say Zinal in the 
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old days. The C. A. F. has built huts to facilitate the ascents of the 
Grande Casse and the Chasseforét, both commanding magnificent views.* 
The char road is now complete from Moutiers to Pralognan, and half- 
way there is an inn, at Bozel (outside the village), which is very well 
spoken of, while the Hotel International opposite the station at Modane 
affords fair quarters. I hope that some of our more enterprising meni- 
bers will find their way to the Tarentaise, with its great glaciers, broad 
pastures, and gorgeous views, though it is to be regretted that the 
accommodation at Tignes—the Zermatt of the district—is, though im- 
proved of late, still far below that at Pralognan, its Zinal. 
W. A. B. Coorinar. 

CircuLaR Rainsows.—Dr. Frederick Taylor writes: ‘If it is not 
too late for the subject of circular rainbows to have any interest for 
the readers of the ‘‘ Alpine Journal,” I should like to record that I was 
witness of one in Switzerland last August under circumstances similar 
to those described by your other correspondents. While staying at 
the Bel Alp, Mr. Gotch and I ascended the Grisighorn on August 13, 
and were on the summit about four in the afternoon. As we sat under 
the shelter of the cairn facing towards the Sparrenhorn, the sun was at 
our backs; and from time to time clouds rolled up before us from the 
rocks beneath. Suddenly we saw the shadow of the summit of the 
mountain and of ourselves thrown on the cloud, and at the same time a 
rainbow with the colours fully developed became apparent. As we 
sat, the rainbow was already more than the usual semicircle, and on 
mounting on to the cairn I saw a complete circle of colours, with the 
red external, the violet internal. Of this circular rainbow my head 
was the centre, and my feet touched the lower limb. Mr. Gotch also 
saw a secondary bow. The phenomenon remained some time, varying 
in the brightness of the colours and the intensity of the shadow. 

‘ As reference has been made to the rarity of this occurrence I may 
point out that recent parts of the Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpine Club 
contain articles on this subject. Thus in the volume for 1875-76, 
p. 546, Dr. Baltzer describes how he saw the circular rainbow from 
the summit of the Dossenhorn; and in the following volume, for 
1876-77, he states that it has been seen from Pilatus, and refers to the 
‘ Illustrirte Zeitung” for a representation of the appearance. This I 
have not been able to see. The subject is, however, most fully dealt 
with by Professor A. Heim in an article and a note on “ Nebelbilder,” 
in the same periodical (1878-79, pp. 406-421, 1880-81, p. 528.) He 
appears to have seen the circular rainbow not unfrequently, and discusses 
the conditions determining its size, the brightness of the colours, and 
the intensity of the accompanying shadow. These are mostly influenced 
by the density of the cloud and its proximity to the observed. Once, 
when on the Rigi, his shadow was projected on to a sea of cloud a 
thousand métres below him; and he saw at the same timean enormous 
circular rainbow of a thousand métres radius. With reference to the 
question what each observer of a party sees, he points out that the 
rainbow is a subjective phenomenon, and each man therefore sees only 
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his own rainbow, with his own eyes for a centre. But the shadow is 
an objective phenomenon, yet under certain circumstances each one of 
a party may only see his own shadow, as was the case with your corre- 
spondent Mr. W. Asbury Greene. Thisis explained by the considera- 
tion that the shadow is thrown, not upon a solid wall, but upon what is 
practically a series of semi-opaque layers of mist, so as to constitute a 
series of faint shadows one behind the other. The blackness of the 
observer’s own shadow is due to the fact that being in the line of light 
he looks perpendicularly at the whole series of cloud layers upon which 
his shadow is thrown; but he looks obliquely upon the cloud-layers 
which receive his companions’ shadows, and each shadow is weakened 
by more brightly illuminated clouds behind it. Only when his com- 
panions come close to him, or when the cloud receiving the shadows is 
at agreat distance from the party, do the conditions under which the 
shadows are seen become similar. And so, according to Professor 
Heim, with distant cloud, while the rainbow is larger the number of 
the party seen within it will be greater. When we saw the shadow on 
the Grisighorn this question whether I saw my own shadow only, or 
those of both of us, did not occur to me as far as I can remember: we 
were sitting leaning against the cairn, and our shadows would not be 
discriminated very easily. When I mounted on the cairn Mr. Gotch’s 
shadow could not have come within the rainbow, which passed through 
the feet of my shadow. It must be noted, however, that while the 
summit of the mountain necessarily threw a very dense shadow both 
under my feet and for some distance to right and left, it gradually got 
fainter in these directions, and at a distance on either side of three or. 
four times the height of my shadow became indistinguishable in the 
partially illuminated cloud. The mass of the mountain thus cut off 
light entirely from the clouds immediately below us, but a little dis- 
tance to right and left the shadow of the aréte lost intensity from being 
seen in juxtaposition to more brightly illuminated layers. 

‘It still remains to ask why this phenomenon is not more often seen. 
It requires the observer to be placed directly between bright sun and a 
cloud ; and, further, such conditions of the cloud, in size and uni- 
formity of globules, as will result in the refraction and dispersion of 
the sun’s rays. Knowing these conditions I have no doubt, with a 
little perseverance, one could often see both shadow and rainbow. As 
it is, mountain summits are not particularly sought when clouds are 
flying around them.’ 

Mr. W. Cecil Slingsby writes: ‘An annular iris can often be seen 
at the Voringfos between 5 and 6.30 p.m., by standing on the bridge 
below the fall, in the fine spray which is generally being blown down 
the gorge, and with the sun at the back of the spectator. In 1874 a 
friend and I were there, and saw an immense ovoid rain-ring, and 
in addition to it there was a secondary iris with a reversed order of 
colours, which came on our right hand very distinctly down to our 
feet, where its colours commingled with those of its primary. On the 
left hand, the secondary iris was only prevented from being annular 
by an intercepting rock behind, which cut off about a quarter of the 
ring. Qur shadows were projected upon the curtain of mist. The 
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sublimity of this scene was unique, and suggested the idea that fairy 
hands had woven the oval frame of a picture of the mighty Voringfos 
with its snow-white foam and dripping ebon-coloured cliffs, the rapid 
river, and a foreground of the purest emerald mosses and ferns. I 
have often seen small rain-rings in the spray of waterfalls in Norway, 
and once at the Tiitschbach Fall near Engelberg. 

The Rev. F. T. Wethered writes: ‘I should like to record a re- 
markably clear fogbow seen on August 10, 1875. Christian Almer, 
Aloys Pollinger, and I were descending to the “shoulder” of the 
Matterhorn (rather more than half-way down between the shoulder 
and the top), when I saw distinctly in the mist, to our proper right, in 
the direction of the north-east aréte, a perfectly defined circle com- 
posed of clearly coloured and concentric rings. The bow appeared as 
though 35 feet from our line of descent, and to be of 2 or 3 yards in 
diameter. In the centre, diametrically between the inside of the upper 
and lower arc of the circle, my whole figure was photographed in 
black and in the minutest detail. The weather was bad and there was 
no apparent sunlight. The bow was seen by me for several seconds at 
about 3 P.M.’ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT BOOKS ON ALPINE BOTANY. 


Les Roses des Alpes Maritimes, par E. Burnat et A. Gremli. (Georg: 
Geneva: 1879. 4 francs.) 

Catalogue raisonné des Hieraciwm des Alpes Maritimes, par E. Burnat et A. 
Gremli. (Georg: Geneva: 1883. 4 francs.) 

Botanique pratique. Suisse et Savoie. (Georg: Geneva: 1885. 25 francs.) 

Atlas der Alpenjlora vom Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpenverein mit 
Text von Dr. K. W. v. Dalla Torre. Parts 1-XXXVI. 

Les Planies des Alpes, par H. Correvon. (Carey : Geneva: 1885. 4.50 francs.) 

La flore de la Suisse et ses Origines, par Dr. H. Christ. (Georg: Geneva: 
1883. 16 francs.) 


It would be heterodox to write in these pages that to reach the top of 
a mountain is not the primum mobile that inspires mountaineers; but 
it is not their only aim, any more than the raison d’étre of fox-hunting 
is the extermination of the fox. Were it so, we should hardly have 
the numerous books on Alpine botany which have recently appeared. 

The most important of them is undoubtedly the work of Dr. Christ, 
already known for his synopsis of the distribution of the Alpine and 
Arctic flora, on the Swiss flora, and its origins. Of the others, the 
Hieracia and Roses of the Maritime Alps, by Burnat and Gremuli, are 
rather for the specialist than the pages of this journal. 

The ‘ Botanique Pratique’ of Switzerland and Savoy errs on the 
other side, and is too little scientific to merit a long notice. It consists 
of two volumes, delineating fairly but unequally 319 Alpine plants, 
with no other description than the Latin, French, and German names, 
and the practical botanist is left to make out his plant by simple com- 
parison with the coloured lithograph. Some of the commonest plants, 
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as Tussilago Farfara, T. Petasites, Sedum acre, and Silene rupestris, are 
correctly and artistically drawn; but others, as Saxifraga cesia, Adeno- 
styles albifrons, and Ranunculus montanus, are simply copied from the 
plates in the well-known little volumes of Weber; while some, in 
Volume I., as Cerastium latifolium, Arenaria ciliata, Androsace carnea, 
and Androsace villosa, would be hard to recognise by the practised or 
unpractised botanist. 

The work by Dr. Dalla Torre is a decided advance on the last, illus- 

trated as it is by ‘The Atlas of Alpine Flowers’ of the German Alpine 
Club. The objection to be made is, that the artist, with a laudable desire 
to do full justice to his subject and produce a beautiful and striking pic- 
ture, has a tendency to exaggerate not only the colour, but the size of 
the plant. While most of the larger and more conspicuous plants, 
such as the Geum reptans, Anemone vernalis, and Lilium Martagon, are 
represented faithfully as well as vividly in their native glory, some of the 
smaller and less showy plants would be scarcely recognised. Among 
these may be instanced the Draba aizoides, Azalea procumbens, Oxyria 
digyna, Thalictrum alpinum, Androsace imbricata, and Uentiana tenella, 
the last being wrongly drawn, and five divisions given to the corolla 
instead of four, so as to make it more resemble the G. nivalis. In 
depicting the Androsace: imbricata, the artist has signally failed to give 
to the foliage the blue silvery look which has earned for it its other 
well-merited name of argentea. This is well seen in the plant as por- 
trayed in Reichenbach’s ‘Icones;’ but it is not to be expected that any 
other illustrations should come up to that very costly but trust- 
worthy series. Notwithstanding some defects, the ‘ Atlas’ edited by 
Herr Hartinger will be a useful acquisition to the mountaineer who 
does not shut his eyes to the beauties of plant life. It 1s a great im- 
provement on the four little volumes of Weber, though they perhaps 
are sufficient for the traveller in the Alps who only cares to recognise 
and name the plants that he meets with. 
. The next two in the list are written for those who aim at something 
more than this. First we have the work of M. Correvon, the director 
of the Jardin d’Acclimatation at Geneva. The aim and scope of the 
book is directed to developing the appreciation of Alpine plants and 
promoting their cultivation, a movement which the author claims to 
have originated, and been ‘mise a la mode’ in his own ‘ patrie romande’ 
—an expression that rather grates upon our ideas of Alpine plants as 
denizens of a purer air, far above the world of fashion and romance ; 
nor does it seem quite accurate, remembering as we do the beautiful 
and Juxuriant display of Alpine plants which we have seen in the 
public garden at Innsbruck, under the superintendence of Dr. Kerner, 
and also the collections of Messrs. Backhouse at York, and Ware at 
Tottenham ; to say nothing of private gardens, such as that of Mr. Maw 
at Benthall, where the Alpine plants seem to flourish almost as freely 
as on their native mountains, and where I have seen growing some of 
the most rare and unmanageable species, such as the Saxifraga floru- 
Jenta of the Maritime Alps. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Kerner published a work on the cultivation 
of Alpine plants, distinguishing them primarily into three main 
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classes: those which grow only on granite or schist, those which grow 
only on limestone, and those which grow indifferently on both. From 
him, not unnaturally, M. Correvon has taken many hints, but he has 
worked them out more fully, and added many useful observations from 
his own practical knowledge. The list of the plants of the several. 
mountain chains of Europe and Asia does not profess to be a complete 
list, but only of those plants which have been brought under cultiva- 
tion ; still it is interesting as giving a correct insight into the distribution 
of most of the better known species. A principal and avowed object 
of the book is the ‘conservation’ of Alpine plants, which the author 
states are in danger of becoming extinct from the inconsiderate zeal 
and avidity of amateur, and still more of commercial, collectors. With 
a view to save the plants from extermination, which is said to menace 
them, especially the rarer species in much frequented stations, in 1883 
an Association was founded for the protection of plants, and in con- 
nection with this a ‘jardin d’acclimatation’ was formed at Geneva, 
where plants carefully raised from seed or from roots transplanted at 
the proper season are to be sold at a moderate price. To these the 
amateur collector is asked to turn his attention, and to spare the trea- 
sures which adorn the mountain side. No doubt an acclimatised plant 
has a much better chance than one that is torn abruptly from its native 
soil; and probably, not one in ten of plants so gathered, with all the 
care that may be taken, will survive the transport to a foreign clime. 
Still, it is not only as an ornament in the garden that an Alpine plant 
is valued when we have brought it home. Strip it of its associations 
with the surrounding scenery, the incidents of the search, the remini- 
scence of the pleasant companions, and perhaps the exciting climb, 
how much of its value will remain in the owner’s eyes? I believe that 
the area of Alpine plants is so vast, and the access in many places so 
difficult, that there is little danger of any Alpine plants becoming 
extinct ; none, if we except two or three of the very rare species; and 
even if there were, human nature being what it is, I do not think 
M. Correvon will persuade many tourists to accept ten established 
plants from his Geneva garden as a substitute for one . precarious-lived 
one from the Findelen or Gamsgrube. Plants that can be raised from 
seed are, no doubt, as M Correvon remarks, the most satisfactory for 
home cultivation, such as the Papaver alpinum, Meconopsis, and some 
of the crucifer and leguminous plants. For mature plants, if they are 
not to have the charm of being self-gathered, it would be preferable to 
have recourse to one of the English nurseries, Backhouse or Ware, 
and be saved the trouble and risk of bringing them home. Of course, 
the chances of success in making a plant grow is considerably lessened 
when it is gathered in full flower, as is generally the case; and under 
these circumstances, if the specimen were dried carefully, so as to 
preserve its colour, the result would probably be more satisfactory. 
It is one thing to make a plant barely exist, and another to make it 
flower and look vigorous; and the cultivation of Alpine plants is no 
doubt more difficult than that of low-growing ones, seeing that the 
conditions must be more artificial, and more removed from their normal 
exposure to light, heat, and moisture, both by day and night, winter 
vu 2 
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and summer. Still, by attending to the instructions given in M. Cor- 
revon’s little book, much may be done; though I fancy some of the 
plants given in his long list would baffle the skill of the most practised 
horticulturist and the most favoured climate. 

To gain a fuller insight into the life of an Alpine plant, the con- 
ditions of its existence, and its distribution on the earth, we must turn 
to the work of Dr. Christ. 

Alpine plants may be divided into three classes: Ist, those found 
exclusively in mountain regions; 2nd, those found also in high northern 
latitudes; 3rd, those closely allied to temperate species which grow in 
the plains around them, and even descend more south. From con- 
sidering the forms indicated in these three classes, it has been attempted 
to trace the origin of plants on the several mountain chains; but, un- 
fortunately, botany is not yet an exact science. We cannot reduce its 
Anferences to mathematical formula, as those of chemistry, but can only 
weigh the probabilities of conflicting theories. 

The older and more generally accepted explanation of the distribu- 
tion of the flora of the Alps and other mountain regions, is that the 
large majority, comprising all of the first and many of the second class, 
had their original home in the Arctic regions, and having migrated 
southward in the glacial period, were stranded in detached groups on 
the mountain sides and summits when the ice receded; and underwent 
more or less modification from a mixture of local forms, which were 
able to ascend with them as a milder climate came on. This, certainly, 
would seem at first sight the most obvious way of accounting for the very 
close affinity, often amounting to identity, which connects each with other, 
and again with the Arctic flora, the species of widely separated moun- 
tain chains; and such high authorities as Hooker, Darwin, Heer, and 
Charles Martins, seem to draw their conclusions more or less in accord- 
ance with this view. About five years ago, our first president, Mr. Ball, 
than whom no one is more competent to form an opinion, introduced 
another theory on this subject in a paper read to the Geographical 
Society. It is impossible in an abstract to do justice to his paper, 
already made as concise as the subject admitted ; but his argument is, 
shortly, this: that it is not always the most contiguous mountain chains 
that have the largest number of cognate or identical species; for in- 
stance, that the flora of the Swiss Alps have a greater affinity with that 
of the Altai and Northern Asia than with the flora of the Caucasus, 
separated only by a third of the distance; also that many genera not 
at all, or most scantily, represented in the Arctic flora, such as the 
Primula and Gentian, are common to the Alps and the mountains of 
Asia. ‘Is it credible,’ Mr. Ball asks,* ‘ that, in the short interval since 
the close of the glacial period, hundreds of very distinct species and 
several genera have been developed in the Alps—and, what is no less 
hard to conceive, that several of these non-Arctic species and gencra 
should still more recently have been distributed at wide intervals 
throughout a discontinuous mountain chain some 1,500 miles in length 


* Ball, ‘On the Origin of the Flora of the European Alps,’ p. 18 (extracted 
from Proceedings of the Geographical Society, 1879). 
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from the Pyrenees to the Eastern Carpathians? Nor would the diffi- 
culties cease there. You would have left unexplained the fact that 
many of these non-Arctic types which are present in the Alps are 
represented in the mountains of distant regions, not by the same, but 
by allied species, which must have descended from a common ancestor : 
that one species of Wulfenia, for example, inhabits one small corner of 
the Alps, that another is found in Northern Syria, while a third allied 
species has its home in the Himalaya.’ 

‘The contrasts shown by the vegetation of neighbouring mountain 
groups, and even by different portions of the same group, show that a 
very large proportion of the Alpine flora is not easily diffused by 
existing means of transport; while the appearance of the same species 
at very different points seems to show that its diffusion dates from a 
time long anterior to the glacial epoch. You will observe that what- 
ever obstacles now interpose to limit the distribution of plants between 
the several mountain groups which I have mentioned, must have been 
intensified during the preceding geological periods, when the present 
continent was deeply indented by profound bays or broken up into an 
archipelago.’ {An argument which tells rather against the pre-glacial 
origin.] ‘Yet we find several curious instances of the presence of 
the same species at very remote points, such as a peculiar and very 
distinct Alpine gentian (G. pyrenaica), found only in the Eastern Pyre- 
nees, the North-eastern Carpathians, and in Asia Minor, and many 
species common to the Pyrenees and the Eastern Alps, but wanting in 
the intermediate region. 

‘Equally remarkable is the presence of several species of the genus 
Ramondia, in the Pyrenees, in Servia, and in Thessaly ; and of an 
allied genus, represented by a single species, Haderlea, in the Balkan. 
These are the only European representatives of a natural order, one 
tribe of which, mainly tropical American, is largely developed in the 
Andes, while the other, to which our outlying European species belong, 
extends round the whole world, chiefly within the tropics, its moun- 
tain types being mostly seen in the Himalayas. It seems probable that 
the distribution of such species and genera as these was originally 
effected by the simultaneous or successive elevation of contiguous por- 
tions of the great axis of high land that traversed the northern hemi- 
sphere in the Old World, and that a vast interval of time has since 
elapsed, during which these connecting forces have been extinguished.’ 

Reversing, then, the received opinion, Mr. Ball thinks that on the 
mountaiu-tops we should look for the origin of the higher types of 
existing vegetation, and thus sums up his argument:— Bearing in 
mind that the more strictly any species was adapted to the colder 
climate of the higher mountains, the less it will during its subsequent 
career have been exposed to varied physical conditions, I should ex- 
pect to find that most of the genera, and perhaps a good many species, 
of our present mountain flora had come into existence before the close 
of the Carboniferous epoch; and I think that the facts of geographical 
distribution will ultimately be found to confirm this opinion.’* 


* Ball, ibid. pp. 19, 22. 
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- If the extract from Mr. Ball’s paper has been somewhat extended, it 
is because it seemed the shortest and fairest way of setting out the 
theory, and a part of the argument on which it is based. Both Herr 
Dalla Torre and M. Correvon quote Mr. Ball with admiration, and 
each of them seems in the main to accept his conclusions. M. Correvon 
writes (p. 63) :—* That the idea of a descending, rather than ascending, 
movement of the vegetation appears to him the right one, and that he 
is unable to conceive that the Polar regions, destitute as they are of 
light and heat of any intensity, can be in any sense focuses of creation 
for vegetable life :’ but he cautiously concludes, ‘that the history of 
the Alpine flora and its first appearance on our mountains are questions 
which are yet unresolved, and on which nothing definite can yet be 
pronounced.’ That this caution is not needless will be seen in the 
following passage translated from Dr. Christ, which is in direct oppo- 
sition to the theory enunciated by Mr. Ball. After remarking that the 
original home of the genus must be where the species of which it 
consists are most abundant, he seems to think that most of the Alpine 
plants came originally from Northern Asia, and passed southward by 
way of Scandinavia to the Alps, where they mixed with, and were 
modified by, a more southern flora from the countries round the Medi- 
terranean Sea. He then goes on to say (p. 456), ‘One may admit, then, 
that at the epoch of the great glaciers, the endemic Alpine flora, which 
is principally established on the south and centre of the Alpine chain, 
had not yet come into existence. It is of a younger generation than 
the flora from the north, which came to add another new element to 
our Alpine vegetation. If it had already been in existence at the 
glacial period, how can we explain its absence from the countries of 
the north ?’ 

Having pointed out the two theories of the Alpine flora, it is not for 
us to attempt here to elucidate the question. For more than this the 
reader must be referred to the works themselves, which bristle with 
Ingenious arguments based on interesting facts, which many years’ 
study and acquaintance with the Alps alone could accumulate. Herr 
Kerner and M. Correvon both insist, with justice, on the distinction of 
forms that exist between those growing on limestone and those on soil - 
that is free from it. Thus the Alpine anemone with white flowers is 
almost always found on the limestone, and that with the yellow on the 
granite rocks; so with the Rhododendron ferrugineum and hirsutum; 
the last alone growing on the lime. So, too, without any marked 
chemical change in the components of the soil, we see many species 
passing into allied forms when the habitat is changed. Thus, Senecio 
imcanus is replaced by S. carniolicus, Ranunculus thora by R. hybridus, 
Androsace alpina by A. ciliata, Primula integrifolia by P. viscosa, and 
the white Alpine poppy of the Central Alps has its place supplied by a 
yellow one in the Eastern Alps, and by a red one in the Pyrenees. 
One might go on multiplying the list; and since these cognate forms 
are rarely, if ever, found existing together on the same spot, it seems 
only fair to infer that the external environments have a considerable 
influence in modifying the species. Kerner, indeed, goes so far as to 
assert that he has observed in the botanical garden at Innsbruck 
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Artemisia nana transformed by cultivation into A. campestris, Aster 
alpinus into A. Amellus, Senecio tncanus into S. carniolicus, Potentilla 
micrantha into P. Fragariastrum, and Potentilla frigida into P. grandi- 
flora.* , 

Among the flowering plants to be met with on the loftier summits, 
perhaps none are more common than a little white crucifer, Hutchinsia 
alpina, and the purple toadflax Linaria alpina. These, perhaps, are 
growing side by side with two others equally common at these heights, 
the mountain campion, Silene acaulis, and the purple saxifrage, S. oppo-. 
sitifolia, The two last are just as abundant thousands of miles away, 
in the Polar regions, but the first two are never seen more north than 
Central Europe, and indeed the Linaria seems to be of southern origin. 
Why should this be so? And why should we see whole families, such 
as those of the Campanula, the Primrose, and the Gentian, all but 
absent from the Arctic countries though so frequent in the Alps, while 
others, as those of the Ranunculus, the Chickweed, the Saxifrage, and 
the Rose, are equally prevalent in both, under one form or other, often 
identical? This question of plant distribution is yet unsolved, but 
the attempt to trace the plants to their home, by following them in their 
fastnesses on the mountains, is certainly not one of the least of the 
charms of Alpine travel. 

I may revert to this in a future paper, but for the present I must 
content myself with indicating one or two of the rarer plants which, 
according to M. Correvon, are threatened with extermination. First in 
jeopardy I should certainly place the lovely saxifrage which adorns 
the rocks of the Maritime Alps in the neighbourhood of the Madonna 
delle Fénestre, above Tenda. Singular in its beauty and unique in its 
locality, Sazifraga florulenta is entirely distinct from the neighbour 
that most approaches it, S. lingulata, and it is hard to conceive how a 
form so special can have originated. It grows mostly on rocks of diffi- 
cult access, and this is its only chance of persistence against the spoilers 
who hunt it, and transfer it to their baskets, as so many heads of game. 
Next in peril are two smaller plants, both crucifers, but both lacking 
the stately form and defiant aspect of the saxifrage. They are not 
likely to become objects of the chase, but only fall a spoil to the keen- 
eyed botanist, who, it may be hoped, will know how to respect a rarity. 
The first is the Braya alpina, which is found on the Gamsgrube mo- 
raine, under the Gross Glockner, and on the Solstein above Innsbruck ; 
and the second is the Cochlearia brevicaulis, found in the Geréll on the 
east side of the Marmolata, at a height of 2,370 métres, and on one or 
two other spots in East Tyrol. Though both these little crucifers are — 
restricted to stations of a few square métres in the Eastern Alps, and 
are wanting in the main chain, as also in the Carpathians and Pyrenees, 
the Braya is again found in Norway, Siberia, and the Arctic regions ; 
and 60 also is the commoner and larger form of Cochlearis, C. officinalis 
(scurvy-grass), from which C. hrevicaulis must be derived. This last 
is also common in Britain, whence it has worked its way southward 
under a modified form, C. pyrenaica, to the Pyrenees. This fact is 


* Kerner, Cultur der Alpenpflanzen (1364), p. 2. 
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remarkable, as in the Alps the common cochlearis is exceedingly rare, 
notwithstanding that the stony well-watered ground and cool climate 
are admirably suited to it. The difficulties that stood in its way, a8 
Dr. Christ remarks, must be historical, not physical. One other little 
crucifer, Subularia aquatica, deserves mention from its rarity, though 
from the fact of its growing some six inches below the water, it is not 
likely to be extinguished by predatory hands. Its native home is in 
the North, but in Hungary and mid-Germany it is found on the edges 
ef mountain lakes, always on a granite formation. In the little moun- 
tain tarns round Scawfell, and also in those of the Scotch mountains, 
it shows itself so strikingly as an Arctic plant that has established itself 
as an Alpine, that it deserves mention though not found in the main 
chain of the Alps. Neither do I believe in its existence in the Pyre- 
nees, though it has been stated by M. Villemet to exist in the étangs 
de Pic Carlitte, and on this authority accepted by Dr. Christ. 

Of two large families which have colonised the mountains from the 
East and the South there are several alpinised species which are in 
some peril, being prized by the collector for their beauty as well as 
for their rarity. Among the Campanulas we have the C. Zoysii, of the 
Austrian Alps; the C. Morettiana, of South-east Tyrol; the C. excisa, 
of the Saas and Simplon gorges; the C. cenisia, of the Central and 
Western Alps; and the CO. Jaubertiana, of the Pyrenees north of Mont 
Perdu. Among the Gentians we have the diminutive forms of G. nana, 
prostrata, and tenella, of which the last alone occurs also in the Pyre- 
nees. To these may be added the exquisite little Pleurogyne, a gentian 
with a star-shaped corolla, which is almost confined to a few stations 
in Carinthia. The Campanula excisa, with its singularly-cut corolla, 
apparently of no possible advantage to the plant, is a wonderful instance 
of a distinct form that has established itself in the two contiguous 
stations of the Simplon and upper Saas valley, where it exists as a 
dominant plant, and need not fear extinction. For the rest, they are 
scattered here and there in scanty garrisons: the campanulas on the 
moraines or in clefts of the limestone rock, and the gentians on the 
uppermost patches of the short turf where it meets the snow-line. 
Though rarely met with in great numbers, the stations of these are so 
many, and their habits so retiring, that they may be safely Jeft to hold 
their own against the ruthless phytoclast, if I may be allowed the word. 

A paper on Alpine plants could hardly close without some notice of 
the Gnaphalium leontopodium or Edelweiss, a plant that has had its pre- 
tensions to inaccessible rocks so absurdly magnified, that its acquisition 
has even been taken to indicate the mountaineer—a fallacy which the 
German botanist Koch rudely dispels, when he tersely describes its 
habitat as ‘in pascuis apricis alpium.’ No doubt the Edelweiss has a 
predilection for escarped rocks at a moderate elevation, but it is by no 
means confined to them; and though the handfuls gathered for sale 
so ruthlessly may seriously diminish the plant in such frequented 
centres as Zermatt, Grindelwald, and Pontresina, the plant is a cosmo- 
politan one, extending over nearly all the mountain chains of Europe, 
over the steppes of Siberia, and established under a scarcely altered 
form on the mountains of New Zealand. 
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Among the numberless plants of the mountains, each traveller has 
probably his own special favourites, and in a mere sketch such as this, 
many of the most beautiful, the ranunculuses and the primulas, have 
been scarcely named. For a fuller and more brightly-painted picture 
of the Alpine flora, I would refer the reader to a paper in an earlier 
volume of this journal,* by a regretted member of the club. Perched 
on the Riffel Alp, his memorial stands encircled by those Alpine flowers 
in which he so much delighted, and which to him were more than a 
sentiment, more than a science, but as emblems of purity, beauty, and 
resurrection, were part of his religion. C. Packe. 


Badeker’s Guide au Midi de la France. (83.) | 


Herr Badeker has now completed his annexation of France. His 
well-known Paris handbook has lately been supplemented by two 
volumes describing France north and south of the Loire, the second of 
which lies before us. It is needless to say that it is marked by all the 
qualities which have won a European reputation for the same editor’s 
other Guides— conciseness, accuracy, convenient shape, a multitude of 
maps and plans, though the ‘ History section’ is not specially devoted 
to the history of South France. 

In these pages we have to consider but a small portion of the book, 
viz. those sections which refer to the French mountains, whether Alps, 
or Pyrenees, or in Corsica. Section IV. is headed ‘Les Alpes Fran- 
caises,’ and it is to this that we turn at once. The part relating to 
Chamonix practically comes from the Swiss Guide, and it is by the 
description of the mountains south of the Little S. Bernard that the 
value of Herr Biideker’s new volume to Alpine readers is to be tested. 
It is a pity that the valley of Tignes is separated from the rest of the 
‘Tarentaise by no less than nineteen pages. We cannot admit that 
the mule track over the Col d’Iseran is ‘ pénible,’ unless that over 
the Col de Balme or the Col de la Seigne can be similarly described. 
The Sassi¢re is much easier than the Pourri, and it is no more 
necessary to start from Bréviéres in the one case, than from Villaroger 
in the other. We miss too a line on the three hours’ track which 
connects Bourg S. Maurice and the Tarentaise with the beaten road 
of the Col du Bonhomme at Chapiu. The upper valley of the Arc or 
Maurienne is very curtly treated. The Mont Thabor is not commonly 
ascended from Modane, and the char road between Lanslebourg and 
Bessans can scarcely be described as complete. There is not the 
slightest mention made of any of the numerous glacier passes from 
the head of the valley of the Arc into Italy, though the Roche Melon 
is treated as a pass, not aa a peak, and a conjectural ‘ sentier’ over it 
is spoken of, which we fear is in great part covered by a large but 
easy glacier. 

Coming to the Dauphiné Alps, we regret to say that the few pages 
devoted to the district contain numerous gross errors and omissions, and 
have clearly been compiled by some one who has never been off the 
high-road or mule tracks. -It will scarcely be credited that in the text 
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not a single one of the countless glacier passes leading from the Véenéon 
valley in every direction is specified (on the map between pp. 256 and 
257 two minor ones are marked, but in hopelessly wrong places). They 
are mentioned generally as more or less difficult or dangerous—a remark 
which applies with far greater force to the passes near Chamonix. 
The path up the Téte de la Maye is not even alluded to, Again, 
we are told that from the Lautaret Hospice a new road leads in ‘ about 
six hours to 8. Michel de Maurienne by the Col du Galibier.’ Now, 


apart from the facts that the road is not yet finished for some distance - 


above S. Michel (and is never likely to be for strategical reasons), and 
that the upper portion of it was never very good, and is now, for want 
of care, rapidly going to the bad, we would defy any one to cover the 
distance in six hours! ‘The outline map at the end of the volume 
marks ‘ Galibier’ as a place! The writer is evidently much troubled 
by the Cols de Martignare and Lombard. In his map he marks the 
latter only: in his text he mentions the former only, and states that 
by it you may go to the Aiguille du Goléon and Aiguilles d’Arve, 
a statement utterly wrong as it stands, and which would have to be 
largely qualified, supposing he meant to speak of the Col Lombard. 


No mention whatever is made of the easy Col du Goléon. We are 


invited too to start for the ascent of the Pelvoux from Monestier, which 


would be like starting for Mont Blanc from (say) Sixt or Orsiéres.. 


We are glad to see that he distinguishes rightly between the two 
chief summits of the peak. 

But our chief quarrel with Herr Badeker relates to his map (be- 
tween pages 256 and 257). ‘This has been taken straight from the 
great French map, and we are therefore not surprised to find all its 
errors shown up more clearly than ever. We smile when we find that 
the Aiguille d’Olan appears in very black type with 500 métres too 
much given to it, and at the non-existent Glacier du Col. Herr 
Biadeker, however, has chosen his peaks in the oddest fashion, at least 
three of the principal ones (Grande Ruine, Rouies, Les Bans) not ap- 
pearing, while secondary points are profusely indicated. None of the 
well-known and easy glacier passes are marked; the Muande and 
Says, both rarely traversed cols, are misplaced in a way which is to be 
understood when we imagine a man, ignorant of the district, copying 
from the French map to the best of his ability. But the crowning 
mistake relates to the great peaks round the Glacier Noir. The 
monarch of the district has his right height given to him, and three 
names in three different types—‘ Mont Pelvoux, Barre des Ecrins, 
Pointe d’Arsines’—of which the second is that which properly 
belongs to him. Opposite him stands the Ailefroide (with a wrong 
height), and a nameless peak, 3938, which is really the Pelvoux, the 
two summits of which are correctly given in the text. And this mass 
of errors is all easily explained by the misleading French map being 
used by some one who has no practical acquaintance with the district. 
And yet one little thing shows us that the compiler of the map knew 
that there was something beyond the Government map. He actually 
marks the Club hut at the Carrelet, though he makes the usual mis- 
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take of giving the name of the Glacier de la Temple to the Glacier du 
Vallon. 

We rejoice to think that Herr Biadeker has taken the Dauphiné Alps 
under his charge, but we entreat him to have his map and text care- 
fully revised and supplemented if he wishes this part of his new ues 
to approach accuracy and fulness. 

A tew lines only are given to the Queyras, and they are unusually cor- 
rect, as far as they go; but Pain de Sucre is not a much more dangerous 
ascent than the Hornli, and the path over the Traversette is emphati- 
cally not ‘ difficult.” We note that Monte Viso is said, quite accurately, 
to be a little way off the frontier line and to be wholly Italian. 

On the peaks and higher valleys of the Maritime Alps, Herr Bideker 
maintains the most perfect silence in his text, limiting himself entirely to 
the seaboard, which, after all, is a very small bit of Provence. There 
is not a word said of that rising watering-place, S. Martin Lantosque, 
the resort of the Nigois, native and foreign, in the summer heat; and 
the Col de Tenda, which leads to Nice, is entirely passed over. True, 
on the outline map one road is marked as going on to ‘ Lantosque’; and 
Col de Tenda is marked; but it is on the same map that we find the 
irrepressible ‘C. de Mercantour, 3167 métres’ (which is far better 
known than ever the Mont Iseran was, and which must lose many 
métres before it can be recognised as having a real existence), and the 
Pelvoux given a height of 4103 métres. Surely too Herr Badeker 
might do more than merely give two lines to the Col de Larche 
or de l’Argentiére, one of the historical ‘ Passes of the Alps.’ 

On the whole, then, bearing in mind the facts that Herr Badeker 
writes primarily for tourists and not for climbers, that this is the first 
edition, and that many parts of the ‘Alpes Frangaises’ are not very 
well known, we are of opinion that the book ought to have been much 
better, and we hope that the editor will do his utmost to clear away 
the mistakes we have mentioned, and which are not the only ones. 

The Pyrenees are treated in the same compendious manner as the 
other portions of this far-reaching volume. The information given 
refers only to the French side, or such excursions as are commonly 
made from it. The mountain expeditions are qualified according to 
the standard of a class of mountaineering tourists known chiefly to 
Pyrenean baths. For instance, the editor hesitates to recommend 
the ascent of the Pic du Midi d’Ossau even to his ‘ touristes éprouves.’ 
This ‘improved ’ tourist naturally finds the Vignemale—a sort of Buet, 
certainly no Titlis—‘ difficile’ and ‘pénible.’ Apart from ascents, 
however, the information given seems perfectly accurate; the excursions 
- round Luchon are fully and discriminatingly catalogued. 

The little work includes Corsica—in ten pages! In such space it can 
only furnish a few skeleton routes. These as well as the map have been 
carefully brought up to date, and the ascents of Monte San Pietro and 
the Incudine are, as in M. Joanne’ s recent and much fuller handbook, 
duly noticed. So much, however, is omitted that this section can 
hardly be considered a judicious addition to an already prStee 
volume. 
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Les Eaux Thermales de Acqua Rossa, Vallée de Blenio, Suisse. Analyses et 
descriptions, publiées par les soins du promoteur, Dr. Andreazzi. (Colombo: 
Bellinzona, 1884.) 


Is it any use to recommend one of the minor groups—a glacier group 
—of Switzerland as a training ground to the rising generation of 
climbers? Probably not the slightest. But experience encourages me 
to believe that there may be two or three of what may be called the 
falling, if not fallen, generation still open to new ideas and capable of 
carrying them out. The glaciers of the Rheinwald have lately been 
brought to the very rim of traffic. The St. Gothard rail passes almost, 
the Lukmanier carriage road quite, at their feet. Dr. Andreazzi 
comes opportunely forward to call our notice toa pleasant halting place 
on the southern side of the latter pass in the beautiful Val Blegno and 
at the very base of Piz Val Rhein itself. For a description of the 
waters of Acqua Rossa and their healing powers we must refer readers 
to Dr. Andreazzi’s pamphlet. They that are whole—and the Alpine- 
Clubman must be assumed to be of this class—have no need of the 
physician; and we find in this thin volume plenty of matter more 
attractive to our readers than chemical analyses. 

The author indicates several glacier excursions. First among them 
ranks the ascent of Piz Val Rhein by the Bresciana glacier, a fine 
expedition, though of no serious difficulty, first made by Messrs. Moore 
and Walker twenty years ago.* The view from the summit is—crede 
experto—one of rare beauty, extent, and variety ; and even if it does 
not include, as yood old Placidus & Spescha believed, the island cf 
Corsica, it is remarkable for its downlook on a valley where, hardly 
five miles from the glaciers, palms (Chamerops) flourish in the open 
air. The descent here suggested to San Bernardino forms a high level 
route of great attractions, and deserves (since it has never been recorded 
in these pages) full mention. ‘ At the foot of the highest peak before 
reaching the Col d’Adula (10,763 feet), turn to the right and follow 
the snowy crest dividing the basin of the Lenta glacier from that of the 
Hinterrhein Glacier. After following the ridge as far as the first 
rocks, descend 1,000 feet on to the Hinterrhein Glacier. Traversing 
it on the same level, pass between the Gemskanzel and Vogelberg, and 
then between the Paradies Hornli and the Rheinquellhorn; then 
descending gently towards the Col of the San Bernardino, but bearing 
constantly to the right, follow the Zapport glacier. Quit the ice at the 
fovt of the Breitstock, and, after turning the base of the Marscholhorn, 
the high road will be reached near the hospice.’ Other mountain 
excursions are indicated, amongst them the ascent of the Scopi, the 
exploration of the ice-fields of the Medelser-Gebirge (where Mr. Moore 
enjoyed a glissade of 3,000 feet), and lesser wanderings over the grassy 
heights that separate Val Blegno from Val Leventina. 

Professor Andreazzi touches on many subjects which might. be made 
the text of interesting comments. But space forbids; and perhaps we 
may best do him justice, and indicate the solid and various attractions 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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of his little work, by transcribing, as they come, the marginal notes we 
have made in going through its pages : 

Theory that the Keltic invasions coming over the Western Alps cut 
the Etruscans in two, driving one half southwards under Lars Porsenna 
on Rome, the other back into the Lombard Alps, Identification of 
Roman stations on the Lukmanier. Discovery at Malvaglia of 5,000 
Roman coins ranging from Augustus to Diocletian (a.p. 300). Preach- 
ing of Christianity by St. Columban, a.p. 615. Description of the cliff 
dwellings of a primitive race, known as ‘ Le case dei Croisel,’ or ‘ dei 
Grebels,’ existing in an- almost inaccessible situation near Dongio. 
Teast of Bacchus celebrated at Ponte Valentino up to the beginning of 
the last century. Custom of inhabitants of throwing a ring every year 
into a lake on Monte Laveggia which was lable to overflows—signifi- 
cant of origin of marriage of Venice and the Adriatic. ‘ Olivoni offre 
un confortable parfait’—quantum mutatus ab 1864! 

In the mountains of Ticino alpe are the stations of the herds during 
summer, monte or primest? their spring and autumn stations. The 
Swiss engineers have so altered the ‘Romana rustica,’ or Romansch 
names, that the people of the country cannot recognise them when 
appealed to by the stranger with his map in hand. 

Botanical lists and tables of temperature are given. Finally there 
is a selected list of those of the alpe that afford good sleeping quarters, 
founded on seven years’ experience. This last strikes me as an original 
and highly practical innovation in handbooks. D. W. F. 


Fiihrer durch die Dolomiten, von Julius Meurer. 
(Amthor’sche Buchhandlung. Gera, Wien: 1885.) 


Herr Meurer has practically made a new book of Dr. Kurz’s ‘ Ftihrer 
durch die Dolomiten,’ which now appears under his name. We have 
no compact and thorough ‘ Guide to the Dolomites’ keptwup to date in 
English, and this work may well be recommended to any of our readers 
whose summer plans include this interesting and beautiful region. 

Herr Meurer has succeeded in forming an adequate conception of 
the extent of his subject. Most of his German-writing predecessors 
had made the limits of their language their horizon-line We find—in 
suggestions here and there that a friendly Kellnerinn who can respond 
in Deutsch to demands for ‘ Bier und Schnitzel’ may be found to miti- 
gate the terrors of Italian to the tongue-tied Northerner—some linger- 
ing concessions to the same feeling. But these are only survivals from 
an earlier period. The tourist of the present is taught by his editor 
not to think he has seen ‘ the Dolomites’ till he has explored Val di 
Zoldo, Val Comelico, and Primiero; till he has crossed the Etschthal 
and reached the distant lawns and rosy summits of Campiglio and the 
Brenta group. The practical information is first divided into ‘ Districts,’ 
and then arranged in a somewhat novel manner; first we are given the 
best halting-places, then the roads and paths, last the passes and peaks. 
The only serious objection we have to raise against Herr Meurer’s 
method is his attempt to give minute and methodical descriptions of 
the orography of each district. This sort of information ought to be 
supplied in district maps, and cannot be acquired from printed cata- 
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logues, such as, for instance, p. 189, where we count ninety-four 
names and fifty-nine altitudes! In the next edition the space spent on 
this sort of matter might, with advantage, be gained for further details 
of ‘ Ascents,’ and more and larger good maps, such as Vienna produces 
so easily, and the Alpine Clubs have furnished the materials for, 
introduced. 

As far as we have tested the work in detail, it seems to be compiled 
with care, knowledge, and discrimination. The editor has a taste— 
and good taste—and not only tells his readers how to go everywhere, 
but where it is particularly worth going to. Of course it is possible to 
pick holes ; but we will not attempt to display omniscience by making 
up as long a list as time allows of minute omissions or rectifications. 
It is worth repeating, perhaps, that those English climbers who have 
climbed both peaks of the Rosengarten agree that the S. peak and not 
the Kesselkogel is the highest. These ascents are—and it is a criticism 
which may be made elsewhere—too curtly dealt with. Turning to the 
‘ Western Dolomites,’ there are sundry hints we may offer for another 
edition. The beautiful by-way from Stenico, through Val d’Algone, to 
Pinzolo; the passes south of the Cima Tosa; the Bocca di Tuckett 
north of the Cima di Brenta, and the Bocca dei Camuzzi excursion, 
deserve some description. On the other hand, the numerous routes 
from the Etschthal to Campiglio and Lago di Garda are well set out, 
and little more than a word of praise of Lago di Ledro as a place of 
halt on the road is needed to complete them. 

The enthusiasm with which Herr Meurer speaks of the scenery of 
the Giudicaria—he allows himself to be enthusiastic, and even poetical, 
within bounds—meets with our fullest approval, as also does his un- 
favourable criticism of Cortina as a midsummer resting-place. But 
we throughout find ourselves much in sympathy with his estimates of 
scenery and halting-places. After expressing so much agreement, it 
is needless, perhaps, to add that his ‘ Fiihrer’—always excepting 
those, to an inadequate memory, terrible pages of topography—is likely 
to prove a useful and agreeable pocket-companion. We know of no 
guide-book covering the same ground which can boast of anything like 
the same completeness; though we would strongly counsel every 
English traveller still to find room in his knapsack for that slender 
green volume which embodies Mr. Ball’s sympathetic and discrimi- 
nating descriptions of scenery which can never alter. D. W. F. 
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-PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 3, 1885, F. C. Grove, Esq. (President) 
in the chair. 

Messrs. A. Fearon, Jean Bazillac, and Henri Brulle were ballotted 
for and elected members of the Club. 

The PresipEnT announced that the honorary membership of the 
Club had been offered to and accepted by Count Paul de Saint-Robert, 
of Turin. 7 
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A fine water-colour drawing of the ‘ Engelhérner from near Rosen- 
laui,’ which had been presented to the Club by the artist, Mr. Colin 
B. Phillip, was much admired by the members present. On the 
motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Dent, the thanks of the Club 
to Mr. Phillip for his valuable gift were unanimously accorded. 

The Honorary SECRETARY then presented to the Club the accounts 
for the past year. 

Various suggestions were made for the employment of the com- 
paratively large balance which is now at the Club’s disposal. Mr. 
Freshfield advocated a further expenditure in maps, and Mr. Dent 
suggested the purchase from time to time of suitable Alpine works of 
art. Mr. George supported Mr. Dent's views. Mr. Horace Walker 
desired the foundation of a general fund against accidents in the Alps. 
Mr. Seymour King thought that the Club should subscribe towards 
the erection of huts in suitable Alpine centres. The Honorary Secre- 
tary having briefly replied, Mr. George moved and Mr. Blackstone 
seconded the adoption of the accounts, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. H. G. Wituink then read a paper on ‘ Alpine Sketching,’ at the 
conclusion of which Messrs. Ball, Donkin, Freshfield, Davidson, and 
George spoke. On the motion of the President a unanimous vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Willink, who briefly replied. 

Mr. Batt brought to the attention of the members a scheme for the 
preservation of the rarer wild flowers of Switzerland which are be- 
coming rapidly exterminated. An association has been formed at 
Geneva under the auspices of the leading botanists of that place, 
which Mr. Ball recommended to attention of members, and for 

which he stated he would be glad to receive subscriptions from those 
who were, like himself, interested in its objects. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 3, 1885, F. C. Grove, Esq. (President), in 
the chair. 

The PresIpENT announced that Mr. W. E. Davidson had resigned 
the post of Honorary Secretary, and that Mr. W. F. Donkin had con- 
sented to be nominated for election at the next meeting to fill the 
vacant office. 

Mr. Dent then read his paper on ‘ Amateurs and Guides of the 
Present Day, and the acquisition of a “ Natural Instinct.” ’ 

A discussion ensued in which Messrs. Freshfield, Willink, and 
Savage took part. The President made some remarks on the subject 
of the paper, and proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Dent, which was 
unanimously accorded. Mr. Dent having replied, the proceedings 
terminated. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 31, 1885, F. C. Grove, Esq. (President), 
in the chair. 

The Presipent proposed and Mr. C. E. Mathews seconded that 
Mr. W. F. Donkin be elected Honorary Secretary in the room of 
Mr. W. E. Davidson, resigned. The motion was carried unanimously. 
The President then proposed and Mr. A. Mortimer seconded the 
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election of Mr. Wallroth as a member of committee in place of Mr. 
Donkin, who becomes a member ex officio. Mr. Wallroth was unani- 
mously elected. 

Mr. MELVILLE Beacucrort called attention to the fact, that the Rules 
of the Club do not provide for the election of an Honorary Secretary 
at any meeting, except the annual general meeting, and suggested a 
revision of the Rules. 

After some discussion, in which Messrs. Freshfield, Dent, Pollock, 
and Mortimer took part, Mr. Beachcroft moved and Mr. Howard 
Barrett seconded the following resolution : 

‘That it be referred to the Committee of the Club to consider if any, 
and if any what, alterations are require€ to be made in the Rules of 
the Club, and to report thereon to a General Meeting of the Club 
within the year.’ 

Mr. FRESHFIELD proposed as an amendment to insert after the word 
Club, the words ‘ with regard to the election of its officers,’ 


Mr. Dent supported the amendment, objecting to the wide field 


opened by the motion. 

The PREsIDENT put the amendment, fifteen voted for and six against 
it. The President then put the amendment as a substantive motion, 
when fifteen voted for and none against it, and it was therefore declared 
carried. 

Mr. Dent then moved ‘that the cordial thanks of the Club be pre- 
sented to Mr. W. E. Davidson, for his zealous and efficient services as 
Honorary Secretary during a period of five years.’ No one had held 
the office for so long or served the Club better. 

Mr. C. E. Matuews, in seconding the motion, spoke strongly of the 
value of Mr. Davidson’s services. 

The motion was cordially supported by Mr. Bonney, and the 
President, after adding his testimony to the excellent way in which 
Mr. Davidson had worked for the Club, then put the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. StaFrorD ANDERSON then read a paper entitled ‘ The Breit- 
horn from the Schwarzthor, and a “ Variation” on the Eiger.’ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Anderson having been unanimously ac- 
corded, the proceedings terminated. 


Errata. 


P. 162, line 10, for ‘Rhine’ read ‘Rhone.’ 

P. 171, lines 16 and 17 from bottom, transpose ‘maximum’ and ‘ minimum.’ 

FP, 180, note ¢ refers to the ascent of Monte Rosa from Macugnaga, and not 
to the crossing of the Bernina Scharte. 

P, 181, line 13, for ‘retreat’ read ‘.dvance.’ 

P. 189, line 19 from bottom, for ‘heavy’ read ‘lucky.’ 
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AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONAL GUIDES OF THE PRESENT 
Day. 


By CLINTON DENT. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, March 51, 1885.) 


OME fifteen years ago the subject of the present paper 
was raised at a meeting of the Alpine Club.* The Club 
on that occasion expressed, pretty decidedly, opinions which 
were hardly complimentary to the skill of the traveller as 
compared with that of the guide (p. 96). In so doing, the 
Club was probably, as usual, perfectly right. But ‘a good 
deal has happened since then,’ and it were interesting now to 
ascertain whether the views that were generally entertained 
at that time still hold good. 

The propositions I wish to defend are: that on the high 
mountains the relative merits of guides and amateurs have 
altered materially within the last few years—say, for the 
purposes of argument, during the last decade—and, further, 
that in mountaineering capacity amateurs have improved 
very much more than guides: that is to say, the average 
standard of mountaineering amongst amateurs of this day 
more nearly approaches to that of the average standard of 
guides than was the case twenty years ago. The alteration 
in relative efficiency is, I think, almost wholly due to the 
improvement of the amateur and not to the deterioration of 
the guide. No doubt there are some who would not be 
prepared to accept this statement with regard to the guides; 
they would point to a Melchior Anderegg, for example, and 
ask with confidence where his equal can be found among the 
guides now in their prime. I should agree that I could 
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name no one quite his equal; but I do not wish to found 
any argument on exceptional cases, although, obviously, it 
would suit my purpose to accept the view that guides are 
worse now than formerly. Take the six best guides of the 
present day, and they will probably be nearly equal to the 
six best men of twenty years ago. Even enthusiasts would 
hardly contend that these six, whatever their names be (I 
prefer not toe mention individuals), were much better than 
the six chosen men of the lapsing generation. But if it is so 
contended, I will at once yield the point. It follows, then, 
that the standard of efficiency amongst the best men has not 
sensibly altered, though, personally, I will not contend that 
it has deteriorated. If, therefore, the difference between the 
relative efficiency of the guide and the amateur has altered — 
and I maintain that it has altered most materially—this 
must be due to advance on the part of the amateur. 

In what follows I am considering only for the moment 
the higher and more difficult forms of mountaineering. Now 
there are certain qualities which a guide possesses pre- 
eminently, and in which a firstrate guide distinctly excels 
the ordinary amateur, and there are certain qualities, neces- 
sary for the perfect mountaineer, in which the high-class 
amateur has an advantage over the high-class guide. Let us 
take the latter first. The amateur has better power of 
acclimatisation; he has more map and book knowledge, 
with the advantage of intelligence to turn these to good 
account. He has more knowledge of scientific orography ; 
he has, on the whole, more coolness and calm judgment in 
difficulties, and more determination; he has, too, more 
capacity for improvement. It will be said at once that this 
is obvious enough, for the most ignorant have most to learn ; 
but it must be remembered that in all affairs of this life the 
wisest most recognise the imperfection of their knowledge. 
Finally, the amateur excels in the power of utilising and 
profiting by the knowledge and experience of others. In 
this respect Alpine Clubs have proved of the greatest service 
to him, On the other hand, the guide excels in his knowledge 
of the varying conditions of snow, in his sense of snow touch, 
in good physical balance, in his power of step-cutting for 
long periods. On rock mountains the guide estimates more 
quickly the firmness of the rocks: he is surer, and shows 
more power of finding the way down on the same route as 
that by which he ascended; he excels in his knowledge of 
the Alps and—possibly—in his judgment of the weather. 

These are all highly practical details of mountaincraft, 
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and it is in these, therefore, that the amateur must show 
efficiency if he wishes to rival the guide. Such qualities are 
supposed usually to be bred in the bone, and it is said that 
they manifest themselves in the guide as a result of a natural 
instinct. Perhaps the word instinct is right. Howbeit, 
instincts do not tend to improve ; the bee flies straight back 
to the hive, but no better and no straighter than its ancestor 
did twenty years ago. Without entering into any subtleties 
of argument, I prefer to ascribe the guide’s powers to reason- 
ing faculties, and to endow him with a higher intelligence. 
Now it were worth while to inquire for a few minutes into 
the training and practice which a first-class Swiss guide of 
to-day is really able to obtain, and to see what advantages he 
has in this respect over the amateur. How, it is said, can 
an amateur compete with a man born and bred in the very 
regions in which his work as a guide lies? How can the 
amateur touch the man who from his earliest infancy is 
familiar with rock, and snow, and glacier? I have not 
myself observed many embryo Andereggs and Almers 
whiling away the sunny hours of their extreme youth in any 
such practices; to commence with early times, it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether they imbibe the instinct as Juliet 
did wisdom, according to the Nurse. When emancipated 
from the curious garments in which they pass their period of 
infancy they are elad in a garb ingeniously ill-adapted for 
mountaineering purposes. Their forefathers—their remote 
ancestors, probably, also—wore the same, and it is good 
enough for them. Emerging into the freedom of youth, their 
high mountaineering activity is limited by the climbing ambi- 
tion of the ruminant to which they are temporarily attached. 
During this period of their training they acquire great 
dexterity, it is true, in throwing pointed stones at a mark 
and hitting the same ; but this faculty is of comparatively 
little use in the high mountains, where it is of more use to 
know how to avoid being a mark oneself for such missiles. 
More practical details of their profession practised during 
this period of probation are carrying weights on the back 
and nimbleness on steep mountain paths. In this latter 
branch almost any Swiss boy could give an accomplished 
amateur a start and a beating. But this is different from 
high mountaineering. Or else the boy goes—prosaically— 
to school, or is apprenticed to a trade. It seems to be 
forgotten that practising step-cutting, learning the minutiz 
of snow-fields and glacier or the condition of rocks, is not 
exactly a lucrative method of spending the time, and, this 
x 2 
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being so, is not likely to be encouraged by the parents. In 
winter time much of the boy or youth’s work lies indoors, or 
else he is fully occupied in wood-cutting, snow-digging, and 
the like occupations. A few only really employ the chief 
part of their time in pursuits directly applicable to the pro- 
fession of guide. A few only can take up the pursuit so 
valuable as a training for a guide, and go a-hunting the 
chamois. More of the peasants talk about this sport than 
actually practise it. 

That many of the best guides are practised chamois- 
hunters is no doubt true, but chamois-hunting is rapidly be- 
coming a limited and somewhat expensive pursuit. Chemois- 
hunting is now, moreover, more of a profession than formerly. 
In this age of specialism the two professions of guide and 
hunter have become distinct; in the old days the traveller 
asked for the leading hunter of the village, knowing that 
such a man would prove to be the best guide he could get, 
and not knowing any individual of the class whom we now 
expect to find everywhere in the Alps—a tacit admission 
that the ordinary denizen of the mountains would not serve 
his purpose. The chamois-hunter put his stock of experience 
at the disposal of the traveller; his knowledge of mountain- 
craft was considerable, but still in mountaineering he fell 
very far short of any ideal standard. His experience was 
gained chiefly among the low regions in winter time, and 
these differ considerably as regards snow conditions from 
high regions in summer time. Still, the hunters were 
specially selected men, and valuable guides in default of 
better. It is hardly necessary for me further to disabuse 
the minds of members of the Alpine Club of the idea that 
the whole male population dwelling in the mountains go 
perpetually a-hunting, beguiling their evenings by carving 
little wooden absurdities, or soothing their shapeless infants 
to sleep with lullabys on the cow-horn. That they lead 
hardy, active lives in the open air is no doubt the case during 
a great part of the time; so, for the matter of that, do 
sporting men in this country. The proportion is probably 
larger here than it is in the Alps, and a devotion to any 
form of athletic exercise, earnestly practised, can always be 
turned to good account in mountaineering. 

How far, then, can the amateur attain proficiency in the 
technique of mountaineering? If he chooses to recognise 
that there is much to learn, and that he is able to learn it, 
he need not fall so far short. The pursuit of an ill-smelling 
beast of prey by means of dogs, dignified by the name of the 
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glorious sport of fox-hunting, gives many professionals a 
means of livelihood. But there are not a tew amateurs fully 
equal to any professional in the art of hunting their own 
hounds, and fully skilled in all the minutiz appertaining to 
that sport. So longas the amateur Master of Hounds allows. 
his huntsman to organise and carry out all the details, so 
long must he be content to occupy a purely secondary posi- 
tion; and, so long as the amateur mountaineer leaves every- 
thing to his guide, and never takes the trouble to inquire on 
what system or by what rules he works, so long does he 
remain in a position little better than that of the paymaster 
of the force—a useful adjunct from a financial point of view, 
but not of the material by which the battle is actually won. 
Let an amateur bring his best intelligence, added to good 
physical training, to bear on mountaineering, and he will 
soon begin to acquire some of the ‘instinct.’ For instance, 
by constantly judging of distant snow-slopes, and comparing 
their actual inclination and condition on a near acquaintance, 
he will speedily find that he is able to estimate accurately 
their real degree of difficulty. The angle of inclination ofa 
couloir, for instance, he will estimate by the rocks at the 
side, and not as a beginner would try to do, by gazing at the 
white surface. The scoring of snow by falling stones or ice 
has but to be pointed out, and it requires then but little 
power of observation to be able to detect it readily. Nor 
does it require really much practice of eye to recognise 
in wet-looking, glistening patches the existence of hard ice, 
or by the extent and position of such patches, when present, 
the amount of overlying soft snow, and whether the latter is 
likely to be adherent or not. Recognising, too, that it may 
be desirable to go on still higher after reaching the top of 
a snow gully, the amateur will have taken the trouble to 
ascertain, before actually getting on to it, the ways and 
means of so doing. The climber, like other members of our 
frail humanity, tends often in the mountains to concentrate 
his attention too much on things below, and too little on 
things above. In his power of finding the way down by the 
same route as that by which he ascended, he commonly 
faiis egregiously, and is inclined to attribute to his guides, 
in this respect, an almost supernatural ‘instinct.’ Oblivious 
of the fact that the view is not precisely the same when a 
man stands, for instance, on the pavement and looks up at 
the roof of a house, as it is when he stands on the roof of 
the house and looks down on the pavement, the young 
climber is apt to forget that, in ascending, the details of the 
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mountain above him are best ignored in favour of those 
observed by looking back and down. But it is astonishing, 
when he has once convinced himself of this fact, how much 
he can learn on even a simple mountain, and how much a 
little practice of observation in this respect will be found of 
service in descending mountains by a different route to that 
taken in mounting. In the power of step-cutting for long 
periods, the amateur will probably never come near a guide, 
for he will not take the trouble to do so; and in truth it is 
hardly as a rule worth his while, any more than it is to 
practise carrying his own knapsack. The mechanical labour 
of learning to cut steps neatly and quickly is not one to 
interest him much, and it is not one, therefore, which he 
will study much ; still, I have known amateurs so far skilled 
in this department as to be able to cut good steps without in- 
termission for two hours or more, and who had so far learnt 
the art as to do it with but little fatigue. Again, the Swiss 
guide, in virtue of living always amongst the mountains, 
has an advantage in a proper estimation of the magnitude 
of the objects surrounding him. The amateur has con- 
tinually to institute scales of comparison in his own mind in 
order to arrive at anything like a correct estimate. In this 
respect, however, a knowledge of alpine literature will help 
somewhat, and the mountaineers of the present day have an 
obvious advantage over the early explorers of the Alps. A 
man who had seen a little of the Alps nowadays, for example, 
on coming to the Zermatt for the first time, would not 
mistake the Hornli ridge for the roof of the hut, or think 
that the Little Matterhorn was a daring climber coming 
down from the Breithorn. A general knowledge that the 
mountains differ comparatively slightly in their respective 
heights and in the elevation of their final peaks above the 
nearest glaciers, enables him to come toa very fairly accurate 
conclusion. But guides themselves err remarkably in their 
estimate of time, and the amateur often gives an opinion 
with better judgment, though little attention is usually paid 
to it. It is astonishing to note how often the amateur on an 
expedition asks questions of his guide to which he could get 
an equally good or better answer if he asked them of himself. 
In mountainous districts other than those of the old esta- 
blished playground, the difference between the amateur and 
the guide, which at no time is really so great as commonly 
supposed, will not be so apparent. Where the heights of 
the mountains are greater and the snowfields more extensive, 
the Swiss guide will probably be found to make as great 
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mistakes in judgment as the amateur does in the Alps. On 
this point, I think my views will be borne out by the experi- 
ence of those few who have visited the higher and less 
familiar mountain districts in company with Swiss guides. 

In many of the qualities, then, wrongly attributed to ‘ in- 
stinct’ in the guide, the amateur may prove a formidable 
rival by dint of practice and observation. It will be an- 
swered that this may possibly be very true, but when is the 
amateur to practise? Is he to come out to the Alps primed 
with precepts and maxims and knowledge of what he is to 
look out for, ultimately to find himself, with all his mental 
faculties in a laudable state of scientific tension, discredit- 
ably pounded on some very simple mountain ? 

The amateur’s opportunities, for reducing his principles to 
practice, are few and far between, and limited to a few weeks 
in each summer. I cordially agree that if the amateur 
imagines he can pose as a mountaineering expert at the end 
of a couple of seasons, he will find himself in a minority: 
or, worse still, his overweening confidence may lead to his 
joining the majority! But in the course of eight or ten 
seasons, when he has climbed perhaps thirty or forty of the 
higher peaks, or traversed the same number of passes, then 
if he has not learnt enough of the Alpine craft to make 
himself something of a mountaineer in the real sense of the 
word, it is because he has never tried to develop the art in 
himself, never given any real attention to it,and never recog- 
nised that there was anything he might learn. All very 
well, it is answered, but people go out to the mountains for 
recreation, for health, for amusement, or from a laudable 
desire to qualify for membership of a leading club. Per- 
fectly true; but they may get an equal amount of health 
and more amusement by doing thoroughly what they take 
in hand; and further, there is a fairly large—I wish I could 
think it were an increasing—number of amateurs, not all of 
our nationality, who have recognised this fact. The tennis- 
player (I refer to the real game of tennis, not to the pastime 
which, like hymns ‘ Ancient and Modern,’ is equally suited 
for young men, old men, or maidens)—the tennis-player 
does not go into the court merely to swing his limbs and 
knock the balls about; if he have any of the right spirit in 
him he will at once recognise that the charm of the game 
consists in the extent to which it can be developed, the 
infinite variety it offers, in short, the amount that can be 
learnt. To my mind, at any rate, the case of the moun- 
taineer is to a great extent parallel. Much the same practice 
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is required in order to make the muscles perform what the 
will desires in the case of the climber forming an ice-step 
with his axe and the tennis-player in striking a ball with 
the proper tennis-stroke. ' In the case of the professional 
at the latter game we do not talk of ‘ instinct.’ 

On rock mountains many seem to think that a guide’s 
powers so conspicuously excel those of his amateur rival, 
that even an inferior professional is vastly superior to the best 
amateur. Over and over again in Alpine literature have we 
read of rock passages which the writer believed no mortal 
man, save the guide who was first set to attack them, could 
by any possibility have traversed, and over and over again 
of heedless amateurs, too trustful in their own powers, 
becoming hopelessly involved in difficulties on simple rocks ; 
that is, we might have read of the latter occurrences save 
for the fact that, no doubt from unselfish motives, these 
episodes were not so often published as the former. Want 
of confidence has much to do with it, and a too gratuitous 
assumption that activity alone is required on rocks, and that 
there is but little to acquire in this branch of climbing. 
That this is much less the case now than formerly, ascents 
without guides, such as those of the Meije, or the still 
more notable instance of the discovery by amateurs of the 
right route up the Monte della Disgrazia from the Val Malenco 
side,* sufficiently prove. The latter, indeed, is perhaps the 
most conspicuous instance of amateurs succeeding where 
the best of guides had tried and failed. In expeditions 
where guides and amateurs make up the party, it is usual 
and most proper to hand over the chief command to the 
leading guide. It would be obviously unfair to hamper the 
judgment of the individual who in virtue of his position is 
responsible for the safety of the party; but those of us 
whose experience of guides and mountaineering dates back 
for some years can hardly have failed to notice how much 
more frequently now the guide is in the habit of asking the 
traveller for his opinion in positions of doubt or difficulty, 
and how much more weight is attached to the judgment of 
an amateur of some experience. In the general management 
of a long and difficult expedition, involving sound judgment 
on many points, the amateur is a thousand times more 
fitted to take the absolute command now than he was 
formerly. Take the case of the ascent of Monte Rosa from 
the Macugnaga side by some Austrian climbers, recently 
described: I do not myself think the expedition a proper 
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one, but the published account would seem to show that the 
soundest generalship and best judgment were shown by 
these gentlemen in carrying through successfully an expe-. 
dition which ought never to have been undertaken at all. 
It has always seemed to me a pity that amateurs when with 
guides do not oftener take the lead themselves. There is 
really no reason why they should not take the best and most 
interesting place. A few have recognised that there is much 
of the highest interest in making out for oneself the way on 
a mountain. The amateur is usually made the subject of 
ridicule if he does, and is regarded in the same light as a 
man who drives himself and puts his coachman inside. It 
is hard to see why this should be the case. It is astonishing 
to notice, however, how the amateur’s powers suddenly 
develop if owing to any mischance he be transferred on an 
expedition from his position in the middle of the caravan— 
where he is walked about like a dancing bear securely tied 
to a string—to the leading position ; and noteworthy also how 
much better an amateur will often perform in this position 
than his porter. Yet the latter ought to have the ‘natural 
instinct.’ It is obviously not to the guides’ interest to allow 
such views to prevail or to foster any such self-reliant spirit. 
Those who have tried the experiment are often astonished 
to find that they possess much more of the ‘ natural instinct,’ 
when the stress of circumstances demands its display, than 
they ever imagined. 

I have sought hitherto to show how the amateur standard 
has been of late years raised in those departments in which 
the guide more pre-eminently excels, and in which the best 
guides still hold and will continue to hold the leading place. 
It were hard to define exactly what we mean by the term 
often used, ‘a good second-class guide,’ but we can most of us 
call up the names of many whom we should rate as such. 
To my mind there are not a few amateurs now who, if they 
cannot be considered fully the equals of such men, may fairly 
be ranked in the same class. | 

In the departments of mountaineering to which I have 
alluded already as those in which the amateur starts with 
somewhat of an advantage he has still more widened the gap; 
of course such qualities as map and book knowledge, capacity 
for acclimatisation and the like, though by no means to be 
ignored in what [ hope will be the mountaineering of the 
future, are still of minor importance as compared with the 
qualities in which the guide excels. It is of little use to be able 
to endure the air of great heights on strange or insufficient 
food or under disheartening conditions if you do not possess 
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the ability necessary to transport yourself to those heights. 
These qualities are important adjuncts, but not perhaps 
essentials. Still they are of great value, and in all of these 
departments of the craft the guides do not appear to me as a 
body to have advanced in efficiency; they are very much 
where they were, and in all the technique of their craft appear 
to me, indeed, rather to remain stationary than to advance or 
recede. I have already said that | believe there are now as 
many first-class guides as there were formerly, but 1 doubt 
whether there are more, as there certainly ought to be; 
while there are far more travellers in the Alps now who 
know the difference between a first-class and a second-class 
guide, with the result that there is more complaint as to the 
dearth of first-class men, and greater readiness to detect the 
men of the increasing class of thoroughly bad guides. 

Let it not be supposed that any of the foregoing remarks 
are intended to convey the impression that mountaineering 
without guides at all is to be advocated. This question has 
been often enough discussed and I have not any intention of 
reopening it now or of expressing any opinion on the present 
occasion. If the guide distinctly excels in some qualities 
and the amateur in others, it is obvious that a combination 
of the forces will produce the best result, and due attention 
must therefore be given to the composition of the party. 
But every member of a typically-constituted party, say of 
three, should possess general knowledge as well as excel in 
some one or more particulars. If he does not, he becomes 
entitled to rank with certain members of a learned profession 
who style themselves specialists, but have no knowledge 
whatever of elementary and general facts. They see every- 
thing from their one point of view. For such the terms 
specialist and cbharlatan are synonymous. It has been sug- 
gested that for the better detection and apprehension of the 
evil-disposed policemen might with advantage work in 
parties of three. First, a scientific constable with mental 
faculties of high cultivation and great powers of observation; 
second, an officer of great fleetness of foot to catch the 
offender; third, a policeman of herculean strength to over- 
power the marauder. But the plan when tried fell short of 
expectation. The scientific constable most acutely detected 
a cultivated burglar. Then the burglar ran away. This 
was all right. The nimble officer pursued as arranged, and 
after a chase caught his man. But the burglar, ignoring all 
refinement under the stress of circumstances, knocked down 
his would-be captor and jumped on his stomach. This had not 
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been contemplated. The herculean policeman ought to have 
been there, but he was pursy and slow of foot and came up 
late, and when he did come the burglar ran away again. As 
for the scientific constable, when he had done his special duty 
he went home to study Mr. Galton’s combination photographs 
of criminal types, and to finish up for a magazine a psycho- 
logical analysis of the character of Lucrezia Borgia. Much 
the same disasters would happen to the scientific amateur, 
the expert guide, and the weight-carrying porter, unless each 
possessed some general knowledge of mountaineering craft ; 
and real calamities have taken place in the Alps from no 
other reason. The mysterious ‘instinct’ of the guide be- 
comes a collection of quite commonplace attributes when we 
dissect it and examine its several components. Many amateurs 
have recognised this, consciously or unconsciously, and have 
acquired the instinct to a very great extent. The incentive 
to improvement amongst the guides in the Alps ceased 
to a great extent with the exhaustion of mountaineering 
novelty. If mountaineering goes on in the future as it has in 
the past, which personally I beg to doubt, I shall ex- 
pect to see the amateur still further improve and I shall 
expect also to see in the future as in the present a large 
body of amateurs—even with some repute as mountaineers 
among the groundlings—whose energy and real enthusiasm 
for the pursuit have never been sufficient to enable them to 
rival the proficiency of the mule-driver on the mountains. 
They may be Alpine travellers, they may even be climbers or 
explorers, but mountaineers in the sense of possessing any 
vestige of rockcraft or icemanship, to borrow Mr. Freshfield’s 
useful terms, they will not be ; and more, if they do not recog- 
nise the fact, disasters will happen in the future as they 
have happened in the past. Nor will it be considered, I hope, 
that any of my remarks may be so construed as to imply 
disparagement of the older generation of mountaineers. 
That an art which they founded should have developed 
cannot but be matter for satisfaction. It has always struck 
me that the quality of modesty reputedly associated with 
great minds (a reflection that impresses on one the extreme 
scarcity of minds above the average in calibre) was too con- 
spicuous in their writings, and that there was too much 
depreciation, as a rule, of their own share of the work and 
too much prominence given to the mechanical part of it. I 
have made no effort to contend that amateurs, who in the 
old days were spoken of as so indescribably inferior to even 
the worst of their guides, are now better than their guides; 
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but only that, by utilising and developing the experience of 
their predecessors, many amateurs now approach much more 
nearly to the high-class guides’ standard, seeing that the 
latter remains where it was in the early days. If this were 
not so, to my mind the Alpine Club would not have justified 
its raison d'étre and would have but a poor apology for 
its own existence. The improvement on the part of the 
amateurs has been gradual though slow. It is only by com- 
paring the standard of mountaineering in the present day, 
and the relative efficiency of guides and amateurs with those 
of ten years ago or so, that the distinct advance can be 
recognised. 
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Dr. HeIM ON GLACIERS AND GLACIER THEORIES.* 
By F. F. TUCKETT. 


PART ILI. 


ECTION VII.—‘ Glacier Débris’ occupies 77 of Professor 
Heim’s pages, but our references to it must be confined 
to a quotation of the author’s views on the erosive power of 
ice in the formation and modification of valleys, lake basins, 
etc.—a subject which has been much discussed by geologists, 
and is still a matter of controversy. dis general attitude 
may be inferred from the remark thac ‘it is evident that in 
the course of time, through the lively interest in the phe- 
nomena of the glacial period, the influence of glaciers has 
been over-estimated by many geologists, especially those who 
occupied themselves with the subject of glaciers in the past, 
without sufficiently studying those now existing. Many a 
one-sided exaggeration and too speculative conception would 
have been avoided, and observations in many respects valu- 
able and good would have largely gained in precision and 
significance, if more regard had been had to the glacier 
phenomena of the present day’ (pp. 340-1). 

It results from observations in Greenland, the Alps, etc., 
that ‘as a whole, glaciers derive their moraines not from 
their beds, but from the sides of the valleys which bound 
them’ (p. 359), or, it may be added, in the case of Greenland, 
from the detached islets of rock (‘Nunataker’) which rise in 

* Handbuch der Gletscherkunde, von Dr. Albert Heim, Professor 
der Geologie am Schweizerischen Polytechnikum und der Universitit 
in Ziirich. Mit zwei Tafeln und einer Karte. 560 pages. (Stuttgart : 
Verlag von J. Engclhorn, 1885. 18 francs.) 
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their midst. Careful comparison of the percentage of mud and 
sand in glacier, as contrasted with ordinary streams, clearly 
shows that in the former it isvery much less, even indeed to an 
almost vanishing extent, and hence Professor Heim concludes 
that ‘ glacier erosion is almost infinitely insignificant in its 
effects in comparison with that caused by water ’ (p. 366). As 
a popular corroboration of this result of accurate scientific 
determination, he cites the common saying of the inhabitants 
of mountain districts, who contrast the glacier stream as 
“zahm’ (tame) with the ‘ Wildbach,’ or ‘savage’ torrent. 
Superficial observation might easily exaggerate the amount 
of matter brought down by the glacier stream, for, owing to 
the fine state of division of the particles, their apparent 
amount is enormously in excess of the reality. Dolfuss’ ob- 
servations in July and August, 1841-45, on the water of the 
Aar at the point where it issues from the glacier give 142 gr. of 
sediment per cubic métre, or 7z1;, of the weight of the water, 
but for the whole year this must be reduced to about 
satus, Or °00005 per cent. At the Hufi glacier, Professor 
Heim found the proportion in June during the middle of the 
day 3,455» In September 5;23,;, and at the Forno glacier 
zstjy- The mean result of similar observations in the case 
of seven Greenland and ten Norwegian glaciers during 
the summer months is 147-9 gr., thus agreeing very closely 
with Dolfuss’ determination. Helland calculates the total 
daily yield of detritus during July from the entire Justedals- 
braien as 2,000,000 kilogrammes, and for the entire year, 
180,000,000 kilogrammes= 69,000 m’ of rock, or a mass of 
4] metres cube. 

Now there is abundant evidence to show that ordinary 
mountain streams whose collecting basin is only one-tenth of 
the area of that of the Unteraar glacier will, when swollen b 
rain, bring down in the course of a day or two 10,000 to 
100,000 m’, and instances are not rare in which, in the 
course of a few days, such ‘ Wildbache’ have transported 1, 2, 
and even 3 millions of cubic métres of debris into the main 
rivers or lakes. If now we deduct from the sum of the 
glacier detritus contained in its torrent that large portion 
due to the mere friction of its moraine materials derived 
from weathering, or other sources independent of itself, 
the residue to be credited to the actual eroding work of the 
‘ice-tool’ of our day becomes, as above stated, ‘almost in- 
finitely insignificant.’ 

Another fact bearing on the notion of the high erosive 
power of ice is the frequently undisturbed condition of beds 
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of loose debris over which an advancing glacier is moving, 
so that, in some cases, when an ice-stream has again re- 
treated after an interval of three or four years, the roots of 
plants have been found undisturbed and still living, whilst 
in no instance, it is believed, have any basin-like cavities 
been detected either in the debris or the rock on which the 
glacier has rested. There is a large amount of evidence 
given on these points to which it is impossible here to refer 
in detail. To take a single case. The Forno glacier, near the 
Maloja, after leaving behind in its retreat fragments of itself 
covered with moraine material, was, in June 1884, ‘ pushing 
vigorously forward once more over the disjecta membra and 
their load of debris without, in most places, in the slightest 
degree disturbing either the latter or the entire surface of 
the old ground moraines’ (p. 376). In fact, very often the 
advancing glacier melts away around an opposing block in 
its bed rather than removes it. Again, ‘the extrusion of an 
ancient alluvial deposit and the conversion of its area into a 
lake basin, has, as yet, never been witnessed in connection 
with existing glaciers, much less the gouging or ploughing 
out of such in rock in situ. Only the ioose masses standing 
directly in the way are thrust along by the glacier. When we 
are told that the glacial origin of lake basins is explained by 
a scooping out (“ausfegen ”’) of old detritus (De Mortillet), 
or by the erosion of the rock (Ramsay), and that they are 
the evidence of the scouring action of ice (Penck), we have 
to deal not with directly observable facts, but with hypo- 
theses which from their very nature, even if we held them 
to be true, do not properly belong to the construction of a 
chain of evidence (‘‘ Beobachtungsketten ”)’ (p. 381). 

On the question whether ‘ground moraines’ are practi- 
cally the product of the action of glaciers on rock in situ 
occurring in their bed Professor Heim, after quoting a mass of 
Opposing opinion, concludes as follows: ‘ We consider it 
probable that, when a glacier advances over ground not 
previously so invaded, it will come in contact with many 
obstacles which will break or yield rather than submit to 
be planed down. Later, too, this may recur exceptionally. 
Glaciers of the glacial period have left us evidence of such 
direct shattering and disturbance of obstacles. But the 
plasticity of glacier ice is so great that, if a block or salient 
angle of rock offers much resistance to the thrust, it remains 
stationary and engraves a furrow on the surface of the ice. 
The greater the mass of the glacier, the greater the duc- 
tility (?) and plasticity of the ice in contact with its bed, 
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though its pressure is not proportional to its thickness, but 
approaches a certain maximum, beyond which all increase 
of weight is devoted tothe more rapid plastic transformation 
of the ice, and is no more crushing to the fragments of the 
‘‘eround moraine”? than deep water is to the pebbles on 
the bottom of a lake or ocean’ (pp. 384-5). In some cases 
it is conceded that the long continued action of glaciers has 
worked considerable changes in the removal of detritus and 
the consequent widening, and perhaps slight deepening, of 
valleys, but ‘in the harder rocks of the Alps and other 
regions the influence of glaciers on valley forms is, for the 
most part, absolutely indistinguishable ’ (p. 386). 

Were we to go as far as Lyell and admit that, even in 
harder rock formations glaciers may conceivably scoop out 
superficial cavities so that shallow pools may be formed, 
‘ we are not in a position to cite a single proved instance of 
this, and it has never been practically demonstrated even 
when the bed of a glacier has been laid bare for a distance 
of 500, or even 1,500 métres, by the retreat of the ice. We 
are of opinion that the notion is a theoretical possibility 
and, as such, is not to be dismissed altogether, since even so 
wide a degree of difference from anything yet observed can- 
not be held to be @ priort impossible under conditions of 
increased scale and duration of glaciation’ (p. 386). 

After a careful comparison of the eroding effects of water 
and ice, Professor Heim continues: ‘It is not maintained 
that certain results which streams do not effect are impos- 
sible to a glacier, but that among all the valley-forming 
agents glaciers necessarily play a very subordinate part in 
comparison with flowing water; so that glaciation is equi- 
valent to relative cessation of valley formation. Polished sur- 
faces (‘‘roches moutonnées”’) are the remains of original 
irregularities of the ground, and glaciers have never com- 
pletely succeeded in erasing or ploughing out the existing 
relatively smaller inequalities and hollows whose rough, un- 
polished contours show that the comparatively rigid ice has 
been unable to penetrate to or affect them. The careful 
examination of glacier beds left bare by the retreat of the 
ice forces on us the conclusion that glacier work is small in 
amount, and that it is incapable of planing away even a 
small shelf of rock. Its force is expended on the jutting 
prominences in its path, so that it is unable to attack the 
depressions. The characteristic glacier action which we can 
actually observe is only subordinate, detailed work, wearing 
down indeed salient angles but not such as materially modi- 
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fies valleys. Glaciers do not stamp on mountain or valley 
their actual form; they merely smooth, and very slightly 
wear, the rough surface of that which previously existed. 
Every examination of a region of glacier polish leads us 
afresh to recognise the insignificance of glacier agency in 
the formation of valleys. A large amount of evidence con- 
clusively shows to an unprejudiced observer that glaciers 
only to a certain extent round off projections, but that 
streams and subaerial weathering have given to valleys their 
forms, and always far surpass glaciers in their effects’ 
(pp. 389-392). 

After this clear, definite, and to my thinking accurate 
statement, we naturally find that Professor Heim ‘holds the 
excavation by glaciers of large lake basins in rock (Ramsay) 
as unproved, and not supported by direct observation of 
their existing action, though deserving of further investiga- 
tion’ (p. 400). The cirque, valley, and fjord formation by 
the same agency (Tyndall and Helland), on the other hand, 
he considers as ‘ altogether a wide misconception of the facts 
In connection with the action of various agents—erosion, 
weathering, glaciers, dislocations, &c.’ (p. 400). He pithily 
adds, ‘ the glacier is far less a chisel or a plough than a 
cargo loader and export agent of débris. It is a freight- 
sledge, whilst the ordinary torrent is a wild raftsman 
(‘‘ Flosser ”’) and sawyer’ (p. 401). 

Section VIII. deals very fully with the geographical dis- 
tribution and climatic conditions of glaciers, and the care 
with which this has been drawn up may be partly inferred 
from the fact that Dr. Giissfeldt’s recent and very interest- 
ing discovery * of a glacier (the Ada glacier) nearly twelve 
miles in length, in the province of Colchagua (Chili, latitude 
34°8.), is duly recorded, though the name of the distinguished 
explorer and mountaineer is not given. Highty pages are 
devoted to this comprehensive sketch, and they bristle with 
facts and inferences of the highest interest in refereuce to 
climate, geology, &c. 

Of the various glacier regions described, that of the Hima- 
layas is, after Greenland, the most highly developed; for 
there, in the Karakorum range, we have at the sources of 
the Bascha the Arandu glacier, 48 kilométres (30 miles) 
long and in its lower portion 23 kilométres (14 mile) 
wide, with an inclination of only 1°°5 to 2° for the first 25 
kilométres (154 miles) from its foot. Towards the Chayok 


* See ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geogr. Soc.’ 1884, No. VI. p. 60. 
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and Indus descend the glaciers of Saitchar, Baltoro, Biafo, 
and Tchogo, all exceeding 50 kilométres (31 miles) in 
-length, and constituted by the union of from ten to thirty 
tributary ice streams. The Baltoro is said to have fifteen 
medial moraines and to measure 56 kilométres (34? miles) 
in length, and the Biafo over 64 kilométres (394 miles) ! 

In referring to the comparative rarity of glaciers in North 
America, Professor Heim expresses a suspicion that the three 
reported by King on the north side of Mount Shasta (4,440 
métres, not 4,404 as stated) can only be regarded as the re- 
mains of former ones with no power of regeneration; but 
the evidence of photographs seems to me scarcely to support 
this view. Of the character of the glaciers of Mount Rainier 
(46° # N. lat.—now frequently, but inaccurately, called Mount 
Tacoma—4,444, not 4,404 métres), which I had the pleasure 
of seeing, though only from a distance, in 1884, there is no 
doubt, one of them being reported to be 10 miles long and 
nearly 3$ miles wide. Between this superb peak and Mount 
Baker (lat. 48° ? N.) the ‘Olympic Range’ (48° N.), on the 
south sides of the Straits of Fuca and almost opposite Vic- 
toria in Vancouver’s Island, seemed to me, as I examined it 
thence through the telescope, to show evidence of true 
glaciers, though I believe the loftiest summits of the group 
—Mount Olympus and Mount Constance—only reach a 
height of 8,150 and 7,777 feet respectively. 

Attention is called to the practical disappearance of 
glaciers in Arctic North America west of Greenland (those 
of Grinnell Land being small, and not reaching the coast), 
though the mean annual temperature falls to —15° C. and 
even —17°C. Climatic conditions appear to be the cause 
of this, for the entire American Arctic archipelago is re- 
markable as an area ot small precipitation. ‘ We are in the 
neighbourhood of a pole of cold, and the winters are dry and 
severe with a mean temperature of —30° C. to —40° C. 
Snow falls only in spring and autumn ; in summer the mean 
temperature rises to +1°C. and +4° C., and the north-west 
and north winds prevailing throughout the year, and coming 
from cold regions and mostly over a frozen ocean, can bring 
no moisture. Now cold without moisture can produce no 
glaciers’ (p. 482). 

In Northern Asia again we have similar conditions with a 
practically ‘continental climate on the coast, since the con- 
tinent is bounded by a frozen ocean. Here, too, is a pole of 
cold and barometric maximum. The sky in winter is almost 
continuously clear, and snow only falls in autumn. In 
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75°34 to 78° N. latitude we find hills 1,000 feet high always 
free from snow in summer, with a mean temperature of +5° 
and +6° C. No glaciers are formed, and the lowlands 
have here the most marked variations of temperature. In 
Yakutsk the thermometer sinks in winter to — 62°C. (—79°°6 
Fahr.), and the mean temperature of the coldest month is 
—40°°8 (—41°:4 Fahr.). In summer +388° C. (100°°4 Fahr.) 
is not unfrequently recorded, and the mean temperature of 
the warmest month is +17°:4 C. (63°83 Fahr.). Here then 
we meet with temperature variations unequalled elsewhere, 
and extending over a range of 100° C. (180° Fahr.), or the 
difference between the freezing and boiling points! The 
great distinction between North Asia and North America 
lies in the greater warmth of the summers of the former. 
In the islands to the north glaciers are equally unknown, 
and traces of earlier glaciation are also entirely absent. 
Thus the glacial period does not imply any universal glaciation 
of the northern regions. From the Altai and Sajar to the 
frozen ocean, throughout the whole of Siberia and its islands, 
glaciers are absent except in northern Novaia Zemha, and it 
is precisely there that the influence of the Gulf Stream is 
still felt. Eastern Asia holds out its hand to a similarly 
constituted North America. The Eskimo coast of northern 
Alaska is as cold and devoid of glaciers as the more southerly 
coast of the territory is the reverse. Looking at the Arctic 
regions then as a whole, one is struck by the fact that they 
are generally very poor in glaciers. For two-thirds of the 
circumpolar space they are almost entirely wanting, not 
from any deficiency in cold but from absence of adequate 
precipitation. Only in the one-third, where a warm oceanic 
current—the Gulf Stream—has access to it over a wide 
stretch of longitude, do we find all the islands coming under 
its influence glaciated. Districts of great cold, but without 
glaciers, cover wide areas; but those in which snow lies 
and is converted into ice are much more restricted. 

‘So far, then, from the withdrawal of the Gulf Stream 
causing a glacial period, an increase of its volume would be 
much more likely to bring about such a result. For glacia- 
tion is not an extensive and universal phenomenon of the 
cold zone; but only occurs where warm, moist winds and 
warm sea currents originating in the equinoctial regions are 
able to penetrate’ (pp. 483-6). 

In the South Polar region very different conditions prevail. 
From 40° §. lat. to the South Polar circle, with the exception 
of South America, a few scattered islands are the only land 
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encountered, and the South Polar Sea is in uninterrupted 
communication with the oceans of the temperate and torrid 
zones. ‘Tierra del Fuego, in the latitude of Denmark, is the 
most southerly inhabited land, and, with this exception, 
probably no other spot south of 48° is practically habitable ; 
whilst on the island of South Georgia, in latitude 54° 30’, 
the line of perpetual snow is reported to be at sea level, a 
circumstance not known to occur anywhere in the northern 
hemisphere. From the equator to about 40° 8S. the mean 
temperature of the southern hemisphere is somewhat lower 
than that of the northern, but further south the reverse is 
the case; and, taken as a whole, the former hemisphere is 
not colder than the latter, according to the latest investi- 
gations of Hann. ‘ But the life of plants and animals is not 
determined by the mean temperature. If the summer will 
admit of growth and development, a severe winter ‘is endur- 
able. It is the oceanic uniformity of the temperature which 
renders the climatic conditions of the southern hemisphere 
so unfavourable. ‘There are some glaciers in the Kerguelen 
Islands, and they are numerous on the coasts of Victoria 
Land and the Admiralty Range in lat. 70° to 78°, but 
nowhere do they appear so developed as in Greenland or 
Spitzbergen’ (pp. 488-9). 

From the foregoing, and a much larger array of evidence 
to which I cannot allude in detail, Protessor Heim concludes 
that ‘mere low mean temperature has often been one-sidedlv 
assumed as the cause of the formation of glaciers, and the 
existence of a much colder climate has been inferred from 
the traces of their former greater extension; but, just as 
excessive damp with high temperature, so, great cold with 
deficient humidity in the air is incapable of developing 
glaciers. If the Gulf Stream were removed, the mean tem- 
perature of Bergen, in Norway, would undoubtedly be low- 
ered 10° to 13°C. (18° to 23°5 Fahr.), and the climate of 
north Italy resemble that of Stockholm at the present time 
so far as temperature is concerned, but the glaciers in Scan- 
dinuvia, Spitzbergen, Greenland, &c., would not increase but 
rather diminish, and possibly disappear. The glaciation 
would, indeed, attain greater development if, through sub- 
sidence, the freely evaporating water surfaces should in- 
crease and approach nearer to the mountains at the expense 
of the lowlands. Glaciation is primarily dependent on the 
distribution of moisture. The mean temperature, too, itself 
varies ag much as 14° C. (25°-2 Fahr.) for similar latitudes, 
according to the distribution of land and water on the earth’s 
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surface, whilst for the same latitude, but according to the 
height above sea level, it varies, in the case of the loftiest 
mountains, as much as 45° C. (81° Fahr.) between their base 
and summit. 

‘Cosmic influences, such as variations in the excentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, precession of the equinoxes, &c., could 
only modify the mean temperature to the extent of 2° or 3° C. 
The investigation of the geographical distribution of glaciers 
at the present day leads to the conclusion that local terrestial 
causes—the distribution of moisture and temperature in a 
horizontal and vertical direction—are incomparably more 
energetic than all cosmical causes of climatic variations, so 
that the latter can scarcely have been of an important or 
decisive character on glaciation under the then existing 
general planetary relations of the earth’ (pp. 491-2). 

Section IX. treats of the oscillations in the condition of 
glaciers during the historic period. ‘As the movement and 
waste of a glacier are alike affected by a number of different 
factors, its position, or that of its lower end, is the result- 
ant of the combination in each case of various influences 
which cannot as yet be adequately expressed in exact figures, 
and are, indeed, themselves partially interdependent. The 
end of the glacier descends further the more extensive the 
collecting basin, the greater the snowfall therein, the com- 
pacter the section of the ice stream, the more rapid its move- 
ment, the more extensive the covering of debris, the smaller 
the development of crevasses, the less the exposure to sun- 
shine and warm and moist winds, and the deeper the warmth 
of the ground’ (pp. 495-6). 

Now, so far as the phenomena of oscillations are deter- 
mined, they are subject to the following law (Forel) :—The 
periods of retreat and advance extend, if considerable, over 
a whole series of years (five to thirty, or more), and within 
such a period, a pause or a year of reversed conditions never 
occurs in the case of large glaciers, and seldom in small 
ones. The state and variations of large glaciers are clearly 
conditioned by the sum total of a number of climatic factors 
acting through a long course of years; in small ones by 
the similar action of shorter periods. ‘The large ones are 
sluggish climatometers measuring long intervals, whilst the 
smaller are of more sanguine temperament’ (p. 500). 

There is a tendency in all Alpine glaciers to undergo simul- 
taneously changes in the same direction. Thus from 1815 to 
1818, and from 1848 to 1850 they all advanced; whilst from 
1822 to 1825 and from 1875 to 1880 almost all without excep- 
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tion simultaneously retreated. Still, we scarcely can find 
absolute uniformity in the changes; there are isolated excep- 
tions. These last, however, appear in a different light as 
soon as we study the entire history of the glaciers affected. 
We then see that they, too, on the whole, share in the 
general oscillation, but sume enter upon it a few years later, 
and others a few years sooner than the majority, and during 
such interval appear as exceptions to the rule. Under other- 
wise similar conditions the oscillations of the steeply-inclined 
and of the smaller glaciers are in advance, and those of the 
larger and leveller ones retarded. At the present time (1884) 
about twelve are known to be advancing, the movement 
apparently developing from W. to E., for, as late as 1880, 
the retreat in Graubiinden was at its maximum when already 
advance had commenced in the west. Speaking generally, 
the recent great period of retreat began between 1850 and 
1855, and is now (1880-1885) coming to an end. From 1871 
to 1875 all Alpine glaciers, without a single known exception, 
were shrinking. <A few instances will suffice to show the 
really important character of this phenomenon. 

Between 1866 and 1878 the Mer de Glace (GI. des Bois) 
retreated on the average 73 métres annually, and between 
1850 and 1878 had retired altogether 1,050 métres. The 
Roseg and Morteratsch glaciers, between 1855 and 1881, re- 
tired 12 métres annually. The centre of the Rhone glacier, 
below the icefall, had in 1880 sunk 112 to 137 métres beneath 
the level of the old lateral moraine of 1856; but above the 
icefall, the lowering of the surface in the same period was 
only 30 métres. Thus from 1856 to 1880 the entire glacier 
had lost 2 km? (2 square kilométres), or 8 per cent. of sur- 
face, as determined in 1866, and 175,000,000 m? (cubic 
métres), or 7,000,000 yearly in volume! The Obersulzbach 
glacier, in the same interval, has retired about 500 métres, 
or 9 per cent. of its entire length; has laid bare an area 
of 501,787 m?; and lost from 50 to 80, and even 100 métres 
in thickness, and 60,000,000 m? (2,000,000 annually) in 
volume. The Pasterze glacier between 1856 and 1883 has 
shrunk 328,000,000 m? in volume, or 12,000,000 annually. 
The Hufi glacier between 1850 and 1875 shows a loss of 
80,000,000 m3: and though the Unteraar glacier from 1871 
to 1880 only lost about 60 to 80 métres at its lower end, 
its thickness 44 kilométres higher up, at the Pavillon Doll- 
fuss, diminished by 47 métres, a figure which, if applicable to 
a considerable portion of the surface, would give an enormous 
shrinkage in volume. 
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The revision in 1871-1880 of the original sheets of the 
Great Federal Map of canton Wallis on a scale of 55457 
indicates that, in the course of twenty-seven years belonging 
to the great period of retreat (1850-1880), there has been 
a total diminution of the snow and ice-covered area to the 
extent of fifty-four km?. This amounts to ,), of the whole 
of such surface in the basin of the Rhone as far as the Lake 
of Geneva, which in 1866 was determined to be 1,037 km?! 

. 508). 
- It is probable that both shrinkage and increase will firs 
manifest themselves in the upper part of a glacier and be 
gradually experienced downwards and at the lower end, and 
this has, indeed, been proved to be the case by recent 
measurements on the Rhone glacier. In 1841, A. Escher 
observed the upper portion of the Aletsch glacier to be 
shrinking whilst its foot was advancing considerably, and 
between 1872 and 1884 an increase of snow in the region 
of its névé was observed before any advance of its lower end 
was reported. Further, it has been remarked that the 
difference in the position of the present surface of glaciers 
in relation to the outermost lateral moraines of 1818 or 1850 
is much less in their upper portions than lower down, so 
that, as Forel puts it, ‘ the oscillations of the glacier increase 
with its progress downwards’ (p. 509). 

‘Frequently the periods of advance are shorter than those 
of retreat, and in the former the rapidity of motion of the 
ice-stream is much greater than in the latter’ (p. 510). 

On the interesting subject of the oscillations of glaciers 
in the course of many centuries I cannot now enter further 
than to state that there seems abundant evidence that in the 
Middle Ages alpine glaciers must have had ‘ considerably 
less extension ’ than at the present time even after so marked 
a period of shrinkage. It is thus probable that the frequent 
oscillations in the course of a few centuries are themselves 
subordinate to some larger secular change. Comparing the 
phenomena observed in the glaciers of the Alps with those 
in the Pyrenees, Caucasus, Scandinavia, Spitzbergen, Green- 
land, and inner Asia, ‘we find between 1850 and 1880, a 
sometimes identical, sometimes only similar, period of 
retreat, the correspondence being greater in the temperate 
and less in the polar zone, where considerable deviations 
occur’ (p. 520). 

As regards the cause of such oscillations, ‘it becomes at 
once evident that they are a process which far transcends 
the possible result of aunual variations whether of precipita- 
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tion or warmth, and can only be explained as the consequence 
of changes in these factors operating through a series of years 
and in the same direction. A similar conclusion is arrived 
at from the fact that a single very snowy winter followed by 
a cold summer is incapable of arresting a period of retreat, 
and that a single hot summer with a dry winter does not 
materially affect a cycle of advance’ (p. 521). According to 
Professor Forel the most effectual or chief cause of the advance 
or retreat of a glacier is the increased or diminished rapidity 
—in other words, the increased or diminished depth—of the 
ice-stream, and this depends on (a) the quantity of material 
received in the shape of snowfall in the collecting basin, 
and (b) on the amount of ablation of the glacier. Of these 
the first (a2) depends mainly on the character of the winter, 
and its effect on the glacier is only felt after a certain in- 
terval, varying in the case of different glaciers; whilst the 
second (b) is more powerful in summer. According as they 
act in opposition or in accord, the weaker or stronger will 
be the oscillations of the glacier, and a direct and perfect 
parallelism between its condition and the character of the 
actual seasons is not possible (p. 522). 

To these views of Forel, in which other observers (includ- 
ing Professor Heim) entirely unite, ‘must be added the ques- 
tions: (I) are there many year-periods in the climatic factors 
which regulate the alimentation and waste of glaciers; and 
(2) after what interval does the variation in the material 
supplied make itself felt at the lower end of the glacier ? 
Comparing the variations in precipitation and temperature 
with the glacier oscillations, we find a general, direct, pre- 
vailing parallelism, with a mean retardation of only five to ten 
years, in the action on the end of the glacier’ (pp. 522-7). 
From various considerations and facts cited it would seem 
probable that ‘swelling, or thickening of the ice-stream 
must result (after increased supply and diminished ablation), 
increasing in amount downwards like a wave, and advancing 
much faster than the simultaneous increase in the rate of flow 
of the glacier as a whole, but it is desirable clearly to deter- 
mine whether the thickening of the ice does actually advance 
faster valleywards than the ice itself. Finally, it must be 
owned that glacier oscillations appear enormous in pro- 
portion to those of precipitation or temperature. Nature, 
however, often operates under complicated conditions of 
equilibrium, which by slight modifications of single factors 
are disturbed in a high degree. The recognition of this also 
shows us that the atmospheric conditions of the glacial 
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period need not have been so very different from existing 
ones, in order to cause the glaciers to increase to gigantic 
dimens‘ons ” (pp. 529-531). 

Section X., completing the work, deals with ancient 
glaciers and the still remaining evidence—erratics, moraines, 
sand, polished surfaces, etc.—of their former existence and 
great development. To the foregoing may also be added 
erratic plants and animals—colonies whose original homes 
were in the same alpine regions as the transported blocks 
by which they are actually surrounded. 

In the course of a survey of the indications of the presence 
of former glaciers in those regions of the globe where they 
now exist, Professor Heim remarks that ‘on the inner 
(northern) Thibetan s!opes and chains we seek in vain for a 
glacial period, and in the Altai the glaciers were very slightly 
larger than at the present day. In the most easterly ranges 
of northern China, Richthofen found no traces of glaciers, 
and almost throughout northern Asia up to the sea only 
negative reports reach us. Even the Ural mountains seein 
never to have had a glacier. In the Himdlayas, Greenland, 
and Spitzbergen the difference between former and existing 
glaciers was much less than in the Alps, and in New Zealand 
and South America it was, atany rate, not greater. In fact, 
in ancient times great glaciers almost exclusively existed 
where they are still found, and were really important in 
Europe and North America alone. A general glacial cap 
over the entire Arctic region advancing radially southwards, 
such as there has been a disposition to assume, can nowhere 
be recognized ; and it is clear that, even confining ourselves 
to the northern hemisphere, those areas which were un- 
affected by the greater extension of the ice and can scarcely 
even have undergone an important modification of climate, 
are infinitely more extensive than those which have experi- 
enced a glacial period ’ (pp. 554-6). 

As to the causes of such a period, Professor Heim writes : 
‘ We stand before a very mountain of conjectures, and many 
of them are very unsubstantial. Hypothesis has been piled 
on hypothesis without any adequate acquaintance with the 
conditions of glacier development. Amongst them are in- 
genious theoretical speculations and clever manipulation of 
ascertained facts, but with much one-sided exaggeration and 
straining of isolated observations, which are supposed to 
constitute the key of the entire problem. That other climatic 
conditions must have produced a glacial period is obvious 
from the constitution of glaciers. Climate is affected by 
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both terrestrial and cosmical agencies, and whilst some 
seek an explanation in the first and some in the second, 
others find it in a combination of both. It is certain that 
the terrestrial conditions influencing the climate of the Ice 
Age were different from those now prevailing in so far as the 
northern hemisphere was cooler and much moister, and there- 
fore richer in precipitation and glaciers. To whichever set of 
agencies we attach most importance, we must bear in mind 
that increased moisture together with somewhat lower tem- 
perature are both requisite to explain a glacial period, which 
cannot be due to conditions modifying only one of the two. 
A combination of favourable terrestrial and cosmical causes 
may have brought it about, for nature seldom works so 
simply as to bring only a single agent into play. Up to 
this time we must admit that we do not know the deeper 
canses of the glacial period, however many different agencies 
may appear to us as possible. The final solution of this 
question is reserved for the future’ (pp. 557-60). 

Many of the views set forth in this volume had, of course, 
been previously arrived at and published by other investi- 
gators ; and Professor Heim, whilst recording numerous 
important suggestions and conclusions of his own, based on 
personal investigation, makes no claim to a complete solution 
of the complicated problems to be dealt with. His object 
has rather been, in the production of a ‘ Handbook,’ to 
present a careful, comprehensive, and impartial statement 
of existing facts and theories with such general deductions 
from the former and discussion of the latter as an inde- 
pendent witness and student may permit himself before 
summing up the actual state of our knowledge of the matter 
in hand. 

In concluding this somewhat lengthy, but I hope careful, 
notice of an important work, 1 cannot, on the one hand, 
withhold the expression of a hope that it may appear in the 
form ofan English translation enriched by the addition of a 
good index; nor, on the other, deny myself the pleasure of 
referring to the large amount of agreement existing between 
the views of Professor Heim and those put forth in 1883 by 
Mr. William Mathews in his address as President of the 
Birmingham Philosophical Society, which in a moderate 
compass contains as accurate, able, clear, and, as it appears 
to me, conclusive a presentation of many of the problems 
connected with glaciers and their former greater develop- 
ment as has yet appeared in any language. 
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THe First Ascent oF ApAI CHOCH. 
By MAURICE DE DECHY. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, May 5, 1885.) 


PART II. 


HE scenery surrounding our bivouac was of the most 
impressive magnificence. Wewere on a lofty belvedere ; 
deep at our feet lay the beautiful séracs cf the Ceja Glacier. 
The crags on either hand approach one another and close 
in more and more nearly on the ice-stream as it presses 
downwards out of the broad reservoir of the upper snows. 
The ridge that neighbours it on the right culminates in 
Kalper, whose keen pinnacles form a noble object during 
the ascent of the Ardon Valley above Nuschal. The leftt- 
hand ridge is dominated by the summit of Ceja Choch. 
From the part of this range that encloses the basin of the 
Ceja Glacier, snow and ice-filled ravines pour their tributary 
streams. The ridge then sinks in naked crags, which form 
the boundary of the Ceja Valley. The northern slopes of 
the rocky crests that compose this lateral spur are, how- 
ever, covered with several secondary glaciers, the drainage | 
of which falls into the Conjut and so into the Uruch. Clouds 
cloaked the distant valleys; of the rocky ranges opposite us, 
the first cut into teeth and gashes was already veiled in 
gloomy darkness, while the undulating crest of the second 
and loftier chain was still shining in sunshine. Beyond and 
over these spurs of Adai Choch, which shut in like side 
scenes the Ceja Valley, a crowd of mountains (the general 
direction of which was at right angles to them) had now 
become visible. These are the ranges of jurassic formation 
which lie in front of the crystalline rocks of the central 
crest of the Caucasus. To the north they fall gently; on 
their southern face steep cliffs, resembling those of the lime- 
stone chain above Sallunches that front Mont Blanc, give 
them an imposing appearance. It is these ranges which the 
streams flowing from the central chain break through in a 
number of highly picturesque gorges, with some of which 
we have made acquaintance in our journey up the Ardon 
Valley. Towards the east these secondary ridges steadily rise 
in height, and that which lies immediately in front of Adai 
Choch reaches in Kion Choch the very respectable elevation 
of 11,230 feet. 
Turning our eyes in the opposite direction, and taking a few 
steps round the rocky corner, where we had fixed our bivouac, 
Adai Choch itself was visible—far off and high overhead. 
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We divided our camp into two sections: Burgener and 
Ruppen had arranged their resting-place a few yards lower 
than my own. We found in the vicinity a small supply of 
water, snow-meltings, with which we made tea in our Kina. 
On inspecting the knapsacks it appeared that much that we 
had meant to bring was left behind, so that we were left 
to depend mainly for food on the roast mutton. What 
was my disgust when it appeared that this had been smoked 
to such an extent as to be quite uneatable ! 

At 7 p.m. my thermometer marked 6° Celsius. Damp 
mists had risen on all sides. With night a storm came on. 


' Thunder and lightning mingled with the roaring of the 


wind. The mountains echoed the tumult, and soon we heard 
the sharp hiss of the rain as it struck the rocks. Our sleep- 
ing bags afforded but a poor defence against the assaults of 
the storm. The bag into which the guides had crept let 
the rain through, and mine was so narrow that preferring to 
bear the cold, and to some extent the wet, I tore it open and 
left it unbuttoned rather than submit to the discomfort of a 
vexatious constraint. ‘Towards morning the weather became 
calmer, but at the same time the cold increased in a very 
perceptible manner. 

At 5.30 a.m. on July 24 we set out. It was too cold, and 
we were too late, to think of eating. We climbed to the top 
of our spur, followed its snowy ridge, and then soon mounted 
to a couloir which we crossed, and immediately resumed the 
ascent. The steep slope we were mounting lay in front of 
Adai Choch and masked its base. so that we were still unable 
to determine on the proper line of tinal ascent. Once the 
crest of this snow-slope gained, however, the mountain lay 
directly before our eyes. It appeared as a gigantic pyramid, 
its broad side built up of precipitous crags and torn blocks 
of névé from which sharp ridges led to a crest crowned 
by two peaks. The lower and nearer summit on the right 
was a mass of rock, while the more distant summit, which 
lay farther back and now showed as the loftier, was a peak 
of needle-like sharpness formed by the meeting of keen snowy 
ridges, and recalled in shape the outer Wetterhorn. 

The ridge which fell towards us was now attacked, for by 
it the ascent had evidently to be effected. It was a steeply 
inclined snow-ridge, broken here and there by rocks, and tor 
the most part extremely narrow, or crowned by overhanging 
cornices. We were often compelled to cut steps or to leave 
the actual crest and traverse on the precipitous slopes rocks 
partially covered with ice and snow, or to clamber over 
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the rocky towers which rose out of the ridge. Hour after 
hour went by in the same hard ceaseless struggle. At 
last at noon we gained the first peak. The weather had 
again changed for the worse, and the loftier summit lay yet 
far in front separated from us by undulating snow-ridges. 

Physically we were all dead beat, but not morally! ‘ Only 
some few minutes’ rest,’ exclaimed Burgener, and again he 
was the first to press on in advance. <A cool breeze played 
on the upper peaks and refreshed and added to our powers. 
The ridges met in a summit, on gaining which the highest 
peak seemed further off than before. Great care was neces- 
sary to avoid the frequently overhanging snow-cornices. | 
Progress hecame more and more difficult. The passage of 
two points gave us some anxious moments and called for the 
greatest care. One was a face of rocks which sloped in 
smooth slabs towards a precipice. Holding fast as best we 
could we had to swing ourselves over from one good foothold 
to the next. The other was a huge tower built up of over- 
hanging blocks, which rose out of the ridge and gave us great 
trouble to master. We were constantly reminded of the 
ridge of the Weisshorn, only that in the present case the 
separate difficulties were greater. 

The sky meantime was growing darker and heavy masses 
of cloud drifting up from the south obscured the view, leaving 
however the highest peak still clear in front of us. One more 
steep snow-slope and then we were on the final crest, and 
after a few steps to the left we stood at 1.30 p.m. on the 
highest point of Adai Choch (15,244 feet). 

A feeling of supreme content, the self-satisfaction of a 
well-earned triumph, passed through my mind as we shook 
hands on the summit. 

The day was not favourable forthe panorama. The world 
of mountains to the west, where Koschtantau ought to have 
raised his mighty crest, was hidden in clouds. ‘To the east, 
however, the shining snows of the summits between us and 
Kasbek were still clear. This portion of the range presents 
a mass of finely-grouped, sharp, snowy peaks of consider- 
able elevation: Tau Tepli (14,510 feet), Tau Sirkhubasson 
(13,637 feet), Gumara Choch (15,672 feet), with the noble 
horn of Kasbek bringing up the rear. These mountains re- 
present the continuation of the crystalline ridge of the 
central chain. But Adai Choch is the last peak of this 
ridge that holds a place on the watershed. The Ardon 
cleaves a way right through the granite, and the watershed 
from the Mamisson Pass eastwards is formed of clay slates, 
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and is of much lower elevation, and no longer continuously 
glacier-covered. 

The clear view we obtained over the chain EH. of Adai 
Choch was important also in another way as adding fresh 
materials to the knowledge of the chain gained by Freshfield 
aud his companions. I have already mentioned that the 
attraction of an ascent of Adai Choch, due to its important 
position in the orographical structure of the Caucasus, was 
increased in my mind by Freshfield’s and Tucker’s descriptions 
of the picturesque beauty of the district, and the difficulty 
of the problems to be solved. I have to thank Mr. Freshfield 
for the accompanying panoramic outline of the southern face 
of the Adai Choch range, taken by him from among the white 
rhododendrons on the hillside behind Gurschavi, the highest 
hamlet on the S.W. side of the Mamisson Pass. 

On the spectator’s right the first high peak above the 
ridge that sinks to the Mamisson Pass is Adai Choch. Near 
this first peak, separated by a deep gap from its slenderer 
neighbour, rises a double-headed mass, supported by huge 
and fantastically-broken buttresses of rock.* This double 
peak of Freshfield’s must have lain to our west, and been 
hidden from us by clouds. To the east no peak of any 
importance rose between us and the summits east of the 
Ardon Valley. 

Our ascent of Adai Choch was effected by its N.E. ridge, 
which culminates in the summit we first attained. From 
this first peak we climbed in a southerly direction to the high- 
est peak, and only a short time before gaining it, at a point 
where another ridge fell off to the west, did we gain our 
first glimpse down into the green depths of the Radscha. 
Adai Choch must therefore appear, as shown in Freshfield’s 
sketch, as a sharp pyramid, and it would probably only be 
from points further westwards in the Rion Valley that the 


* ‘Central Caucasus,’ p. 285. ‘To the west of the two summits the 
chain sinks considerably, and a succession of snowy eminences are 
connected by icy ridges, steep and high enough to present a serious 
obstacle to anyone wishing to make a pass, and discover what lies 
beyond and behind them.’ Mr. Freshfield and his companions suc- 
ceeded in crossing them on his Karagam Pass. He identified also 
some rocky peaks looking over the watershed as belonging to the 
secondary ridge east of the Karagam icefall. On the whole of this 
part of the central chain ‘ masses of rock abut on the main ridge and 
divide the basins of sundry small glaciers, which filled the hollows at 
its foot. On the left, the isolated snowy tower of Tau Burdisula 
formed a striking termination to the group.’ See Plate. 
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crest connecting our first summit with the highest peak 
would come into view. 

Freshfield’s ‘ double peak’ is, as our observations show, a 
separate mountain altogether cut off from the basin of the 
Ceja Glacier, which is bounded on the W. by the ridges 
radiating to the N. from: Adai Choch itself. It stands 
between the snowfields of the glacier falling into the Skatygom — 
and the vast reservoirs of the ice-streams that flow from the 
central chain into the side valleys of the Uruch at Gular and 
Zenaga. 

Snow-fields and glaciers wildly crevassed poured on all sides 
from the summit on which we stood into the valley depths. 
The vast landscape overshadowed by coming storm bore the 
stamp of the wildest and most imposing alpine scenery. 
Only in the south, where at an enormous distance below us 
the green hills and forests of the Radscha were still gilded 
by the sunbeams, could we find any milder features to relieve 
the savage grandeur of the view. 

We spent only a quarter of an hour on the narrow snow- 
pinnacle, which hardly afforded room for all three of us at 
once. A few steps to the right, however, some rocks broke 
through, and we were able to pile a few of them into a heap, 
and to take a specimen of the stone, a granitic gneiss. 

The descent was, naturally, in the bad places, almost worse 
than the ascent. But on the whole we made quick progress. 
We were aided by the condition of the snow, which remained 
good till late in the day, and was only soft during the last 
hour or two. By evening we were again in the snow couloir 
which we had crossed in the morning. We now descended 
by it, and bending to the left near its lower end made for 
our bivouac, taking a shorter route than that we had fol- 
lowed in the ascent, when we climbed first to the crest of the 
rocky spur on the slopes of which we had spent the night. 
We had here a somewhat narrow escape of an accident, as 
the first man of the party slipped and fell in the couloir. 
His followers, however, checked his fall, and held him up 
with the rape by which we were still attached. At the lower 
couloir lay great masses of soft snow, which but partially 
choked the usual crevasse. 

At 7 P.M. we regained the bivouac. To our misfortune, 
everything we had left there—sleeping-sacks, the scanty 
remains of our provisions, which in our hasty departure in 
the morning we had not been sufficiently careful to protect— 
was soaked by melting snow-water. We swallowed nothing 
but a few mouthfuls of warm lemonade, which we heated 
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with some difficulty, and then crept into our sleeping-bags. 
The night that followed was a wretched one; wind and rain, 
hail and snow, broke on us. Poorly protected in our soaked 
sacks, we lay half-frozen ! 

The weather again improved towards morning, and we 
collected our traps and prepared to descend. What my 
minimum thermometer showed, what o’clock it was when 
we left, my memory tells not ! 

It was clear that we must find another route, as the 
storms of the two previous nights would have broken the 
snow-bridges which we had used in the ascent. We kept, 
therefore, on the top of the spur in the hope of finding a 
couloir which would land us safely below the worst portion 
of the icefall. Nowhere, however, could we discover a 
possible line of descent ; the upper portion of the rocks was 
continuously cut off by cliffs from the glacier. Meantiine 
the weather was growing worse; we had hardly taken solid 
food for twenty-four hours, and our situation was becoming 
one of considerable anxiety. After taking from a com- 
manding point of view a careful survey of our surroundings, 
we made up our minds to cross over into the basin of a 
tributary glacier which opened to the left of the icefall 
of the Ceja Giacier, to traverse this tributary stream in its 
upper portion, and to seek for a descent by the snow slopes 
which lay among the rocks that enclosed it. It was an 
enormous circuit to make, but there seemed no other way 
open, and this looked, and proved, practicable. 

We made a halt to finish the poor remnant of our provi- 
sions on the top of the gully which finally gave us an access 
to the Ceja Glacier below its icefall. We had still to make 
use of the axe in its passage. The lower part of the Ceja 
Glacier had been rendered smooth and slippery by the rain. 
Large patches of the snow on it were stained red to an 
extent I had never noticed in the Alps.* 

We again reached the snow-slope beside the lowest icefall 
at the spot where we had first entered on the ice. Our eyes 
hunted anxiously the rocks beside the glacier. We bad 
ordered our porters, provisions, and cooking apparatus to be 
in waiting there on the previous evening, in the hope that 
we might be able to descend from the summit in the day to 
this point. We were naturally afraid that the men, finding 
that we did not arrive, might have gone off for the day, and 
would not return till night. This fear was almost turned to 


* See Freshficld’s ‘ Central Caucasus,’ pp. 265, 450.. 
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a sad certainty when we saw no traces of our attendants 
near the glacier. To all the hardships we had endured from 
the weather it seemed as if the pangs of hunger were to be 
now added. 

Suddenly we recognised some men lower down, ascend- 
ing towurds us along the slopes. There could be no doubt 
that they were our party, and that with them were provisions, 
firewood, and our covking apparatus. We could not restrain 
a vigorous demonstration of our joy and relief. Burgener 
drew his revolver and fired off three of its barrels in the air, 
the only time its report was heard in the Caucasus, although 
during the whole journey he persisted, even on our glacier 
expeditions, in carrying it about him as a defence against the 
evil-disposed people, an encounter with whom was his con- 
stant dream. 

Our men had heard our signals: they hurried to meet us, 
and we were soon exchanging greetings with them on the 
moraine. 

[M. de Déchy will complete his account of the Adai Choch group in 
a subsequent number, when he will furnish a sketchmap of its glaciers. 
For this purpose he has returned to the Caucasus, where he is now 
travelling. M. de Déchy’s ascent of Elbruz is described at length in 
the Annuaire of the French ‘ Club Alpin’ recently published. | 
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By DovaLas W. FRESHFIELD, Sec. R.G.S., Author of ‘ Travels in the Central 
Caucasus,’ ‘ The Caucasus’ in ‘ Illustrated Travels’ for 1870, &c. 


(Read in part before the Alpine Club, May 5, 1885.) 


‘Human eyes, even a child’s, are worth something in comparison to human 
want of eyes.’— Carlyle. 


In all ages travellers have been divided between the two great classes of 
‘Eyes’ and ‘No-eyes.’ But in our time there is a new variety abroad. 
Its members are commonly known as ‘Specialists’ or ‘ Scientists; ’ 
they might, I fancy, be more properly labelled as ‘One-eyed Dervishes.’ 
The characteristic mark of the One-eyed Dervish is that he has an eye 
only for his own pursuit, and even in that is apt to see things out of 


* Dr. A. Heim, Gletscherkunde, Zurich, 1885. Articles by M. Peter Muromtzoff 
in the Mitteilungen der geographischen Gesellschaft, Vienna, 1880, 1884; 
and by M. Ivanoff in the Transactions of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg for 1884. Der Berg Ushbz: geographische Skizze, von 
A. Iljin, Petermann’s jvitteilungen 30, Band 4, 5 (1884). Die Gebirge und 
Schluchten des Terek- Gebietes, Ossetien und der obere Rion, nach einem Bericht 
des Herrn N. Dinnik in den Sapeski der Kaukasischen Abteilung der K. Rus- 
sischen geogr. Gesellschaft, Band 13, Heft i. 1884. Petermann’s Mittrilungen 
30, Heft 10, 11, 12 (1884). 
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focus. He has much of the aggressiveness, as well as of the bigotry 
of the genuine Dervish. Unless you belong to his order—unless, that 
is, you have acquired technical skill in some branch of natural science 
—he warns you off nature; and if you disregard his warning, he re- 
taliates by discrediting your report. 

The mountain explorer who would obtain our Dervish’s approbation: 
must possess negative as well as positive qualifications. He must not 
be a climber, at any rate not a successful climber, above the snow- 
level. If he is content to creep along the valleys, he may have some: 
chance of being extolled as a collector of ‘ scientitic facts.’ If he climbs 
among the glaciers, he will be dismissed as a ‘ gymnast,’ and any facts: 
he may bring down with him will be quietly set aside. He should pre- 
tend, moreover, to be ignorant of the rudiments of icecraft and of the 
history of mountaineering, and he must be careful not to distinguish. 
too accurately between snow-beds and glaciers and avalanches; for 
such technicalities betray the Alpine Clubman and perplex the ‘ Spe- 
cialist.” While keeping his ears open to every story hazarded by 
ignorant peasants, he must be sceptical of any written statements made 
‘by men of wide mountain experience. If the traveller can fulfil all: 
these conditions, then the tribe of ‘Scientists’ and ‘ Specialists’ will 
welcome him as a man and a brother; will praise his pamphlets— 
he should hardly venture beyond a pamphlet or article—and propagate 
his blunders ! 

Deluded Dervishes! Yet they have their use; if competent in their 
hobby, it may even be a great use. Let us compare their science to the art 
of the Chinese painters, who van copy with exquisite accuracy a single 
flower or insect. Due respect and honour to them while they faithfully 
perform their task. And when they set up as critics and pronounce 
other art worthless, bolder landscapes mere daubs, due ridicule also. 

But to what shall we compare the mountaineering of the pseudo- 
scientific Dervish? We recall no such diverting performance since 
we last saw in the circus the cheery gentleman in motiey walk up the 
spring-board from which the real performer had just sprung, and then 
with a ‘Call thata jump! Wait till you see mine,’ make a sudden 
retreat, holding us child-spectators in eager suspense until some wiser 
child whispered that gentlemen of his cloth look without leaping. 

The true friends ot science would be the last to wish to see her re- 
presented by climbers who play the clown. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
The genuine scientific traveller in the mountains as elsewhere is first 
of his craft; witness in our generation Tyndall and Hooker, Ball and 
Whymper. But for the Pharisees of science—and they are not all 
Russians—for the writers who thank heaven publicly that they are 
not as other men are, or even as the Alpine Clubman, for these I shall 
express no more respect than I feel. The sooner they learn that a 
man must acquire the rudiments of glacier knowledge and icecraft be- 
fore he can be competent to write about mountain exploration, the 
better for themselves and for the world. 


With this brief general and preliminary comment on my text, I 
proceed to its illustration in the recent literature of the Caucasus. 
VOL. XIIL—NO. UXXXIX. Z, 
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Our President, Mr. Grove, and I are, one or the other of us, hailed 
from time to time by some friendly press-writer as ‘ the discoverer of 
the Caucasus.’ So thirty years ago Albert Smith, a century earlier 
Pococke and Wyndham, were celebrated as the discoverers of Mont 
Blanc. In none of these cases must the title be pressed too seriously. 
‘ Discoverer to me and to my circle’ is what the writer means, and in 
this sense his compliment may pass muster. Anyhow I am grateful 
for its use, for it has set me thinking, first, what constituted the dis- 
coverer of the Caucasus, and next, who he really was. 

I dismissed at once all travellers, from Jo and Jason down to Alexandre 
Dumas, who only glanced vaguely at the ‘ star-neighbouring summits,’ * 
or such of them as are conspicuous from an historical highway— 
Kasbek and Elbruz. I considered and rejected the claims of Klaproth 
and Dubois de Montpéreux. Who, I asked, first described intelligibly 
the glaciers of the central chain, and gave Koschtantau (17,096 ft.) 
and Dychtau (16,925 ft.) a place on maps? He was the true dis- 
coverer. The answer seems to me to be as follows: The Russian 
staff under General Chodzko, in their Survey executed circa 1850, 
and embodied in the Five-verst Map, discovered the mountains, but’ 
failed to delineate the glaciers. The results of their work became 
known to the German man of science-Abich between 1861 and 1865, 
and were communicated by him, together with original measurements 
of the terminations of several of the principal glaciers on both sides of 
the chain, to the Society of Naturalists of Moscow in the latter year. 
They were transmitted to Western Europe through Petermann’s 
‘Mitteilungen ’ and the ‘ Alpine Journal’ (1868). The map published 
in the ‘Mitteilungen’ with my itinerary is the first I know of out- 
side Russia on which Dychtau and Koschtantau are marked. 

All Caucasian travellers have very good reason to be grateful to 
Herr Professor Abich and his distinguished comrade Dr. Radde, wno 
has taken such good advantage of his position as Curator of the 
Natural History Museum at Tiflis to add to our knowledge of the 
Caucasian range. If Professor Abich’s works are scattered over 
innumerable ‘ Proceedings,’ if Dr. Radde’s ‘ Vortrige’ have never 
been completed, this must be partly set down to the difficulties foreign 
savants encounter in Russia in their literary enterprises. Dr. Radde’s 
recent book of travels in the Eastern Caucasus, ‘ Die Chevsuren,’ is at 
once a lively narrative and a mine of useful information, and he is 
now issuing a splendid ‘Ornis Caucasica.’ From both these travellers 
I received, personally as well as through their works, some useful sug- 


* This epithet may be illustrated by the coin of Dioscurias (Soukhoum 
Kaleh), figured in Captain Telfer’s Caucasus (vol. i. p. 124), with two peaks 
(those of Elbruz ?) surmounted by the stars of the Dioscuri. 

Commentators on Io’s journey, as described by A‘tschylus in the Prome- 
theus Vinctus (lines 420 and 735, Paley’s edition), will find their task much 
lightened if they will consider the Corax in place of the Araxes as the bfpiorhy 
woTanov ov Wevddvupov of the poet, and read “ABaclas for "ApaBlas. The Corax 
(Bsyb) is still known as the most difficult stream to cross on the Circassian 
coast, and the iplxpnuvoy wéAioua of Abasia is described by Procopius, De B. G. 
(Book iv. ch. 9). 

t Bulletin de la S. I. des Naturalistes de Moscou, 1865. 
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gestions. They have done all that they could without icecraft, but 
their explorations of the chain have been necessarily incomplete, for 
they have been stopped by the enow-line. They have failed to break its 
charm, to convert hunters into glacier guides. Herein, evén more than 
in his solid scientific acquirements, lay De Saussure’s great success, 
and the secret of the enduring popular fame which will lead to the 
celebration in 1887 of the centenary of his ascent of Mont Blanc. 

Such importance as the journey I made in 1868 with Mr. C. C. Tucker 
and Mr. A. W. Moore had was due to the fact that it furnished the first 
approach to an outline of the general structure of the Caucasian chain 
above as well as below the snow level, as it appears to men familiar 
with the High Alps, and thus able to refer the mountain phenomena toa 
standard intelligible to western readers. My book had, of course, many 
and serious deficiencies from a scientific standpoint. It was the record 
of a youth’s holiday tour. But it dismissed for ever such doubts as 
those entertained by Agassiz, whether there were any glaciers in the 
Caucasus, such statements as that of a learned - dictionary that there 
were no peaks in the Caucasus! And it might have dismissed a 
good many minor delusions had not most Russian and some Continental 
orographers determined to ignore its contents. 

If we delve into the minds of a certain class of geographical writers 
we shall find at the bottom of them—no great depth perhaps—an axiom 
and a definition. ‘The man who climbs frequently above the snow 
level is a mere gymnast, and cannot contribute to scientific knowledge. 
Scientific knowledge consists of statements collected and arranged in 
tables by professional naturalists.’ Starting from these premises they 
prefer, irrespective of their relation to facts, the reports ‘ communicated’ 
—that is the proper word—by ‘ scientists ’"—that is the proper title— 
to the eye-witness of mountaineers. Professors are their priests, and 
scientific magazines their pulpits. They are magnificently unconscious 
of the absurdity of their own position with regard to great mountains. 
They would probably be suspicious of some incongruity if a party of. 
their comrades put out from the port of Gotham to explore the Pacific 
Ocean. But it has never occurred to them that an exploring party, 
not one member of which knows how to handle rope or ice-axe, is every. 
whit as ridiculous on the High Alps as a boatful of philosophers in- 
capable of using oar or sail would be alone on the high seas. They 
have yet to learn that thorough and satisfactory Caucasian or Himalayan 
exploration and surveying is as impossible without icecraft as a 
‘Challenger’ or ‘Novara’ expedition without seamanship. It is 
only those who have overlooked ‘the frosty Caucasus’ from the 
summits of Elbruz, Kasbek and Adai Choch, who have forced a way 
through its icefalls and trodden the secret recesses of its snow-fields, 
who can speak according to knowledge, that is scientifically, of the 
chain as a whole. This fact has been recognised by Mr. Bunbury in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and by M. Elisée Reclus in his monu- 
mental -Géographie Universelle.’ But that it is still far from uni- 
versally received, even by mountaineers themselves, is shown by the 
curious catalogue of errors perpetrated by a Swiss writer, Professor 
Heim, of Zurich, in the short section of his recent ‘ Gletscherkunde ’ 

fae 
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which refers to the Caucasus. There is hardly one sentence in this 
section which I can accept as it stands. It would be tedious to go into 
details, and I will illustrate my criticism only in two important points, 
the extent of the glaciers and the height of the snow level. 

Professor Heim writes that the glaciers of Elbruz cover 60 kilo- 
métres? ; those of the entire Caucasus, 120 kilométres?; that there are 
fewer primary glaciers (i.e. glaciers that descend into valleys), in pro- 
portion to secondary glaciers, than in the Alps; that there are no 
glaciers to rival the Aletsch, the Viesch, or the Aar glaciers; that the 
largest glacier of the Caucasus, the Karagam, is 8 kilométres long, and 
ends at 1,930 métres above the sea level; that the glacier groups of 
Kasbek and Elbruz lie in the central chain. 

For 150 miles from Adai Choch westwards the central chain stretches 
in an unbroken crest of glacier; the easiest passes over which are 
compared by those who have crossed them to the St. Theodule or the 
Alphiibel. From the Latpari Pass, Von Thielmann counted, in the 
Suanetian chain alone, ten primary and twenty secondary glaciers in 
view, omitting those concealed from his standpoint by spurs. The 
glaciers of Elbruz are estimated by Abich as 2°5 German geographical 
square miles = 141°8 kilométres? in extent ; those of the whole chain, 
by Von Thielmann, obviously following a Russian authority, as 1,600 
versts? = 1,883 kilométres?, or nearly equal to those of Switzerland. 
This estimate is probably too low; the materials for any complete com- 
parison do not yet exist, and the ‘five-verst map,’ to which recourse 
would naturally be had as an authority, is grossly misleading. In the 
Koschtantau group, for instance, the surveyors appear to have con- 
tented themseves with triangulating the two most conspicuous peaks, 
and never to have approached even the outer skirts of the ice-fields. 
These glaciers and those of Adai Choch certainly rival those of the 
Alps. The lower end of the great Karagam Glacier—the lowest in the 
Caucasus—is not 1,930, but 1,739 métres (Abich). Its extent has been 
estimated by Dinnik,* counting probably up te its ice-fall only, not as 
8, but as ‘ at least 16 to 21 kilometres.” Having explored it to its head, 
I believe 23 to 24 kilométres would be nearer the mark.t The Aletsch 
Glacier is 24 kilométres in length. 

Elbruz may be reckoned in thecentral chain in so far as it is connected 
with it by an unbroken ice-field, asthe Weisshorn is connected with the 
Pennine chain. But in the case of Elbruz, it is a rough and unscien- 
tific mode of reckoning that so classes it, and one that is objectionable 
as likely to obscure the student’s perception both of geological structure 
and climatic conditions, As to Kaxhbek, if Centralkette is equivalent 
to watershed, it is not in the central chain; if the term is used in any 
other sense, explanation was surely required. ‘The watershed of the 
Caucasus is transferred at the Mamisson Pass, south of Adai Choch, 
from the axis of greatest elevation, in great part granitic, to the 
southern limestone chain which runs parallel to the loftier crest from 
the Black Sea to the Dariel Pass. The loftier chain ceases to be the 


* Petermann’s Mitteilungen, vol. xxx. 
+ See Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 182. 
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watershed when it is broken by the great gorges of the Ardon and 
Terek, and between these streams Kasbek stands, and all its glaciers 
feed their sources. Beyond the Dariel the loftier chain, the granitic 
crest, towers up again intu the noble glacier group of the Tuschinian 
Alps (Radde), of which Tebulos, 14,771 feet, is the loftiest peak. 
Its southern glaciers have been visited by Herr Radde, who describes 
them as a ‘gross-artige Gletscher-complex,’ and one of the ice- 
streams descends to 10,600 feet. The limestone chain is, I believe, 
continued in a.generally gentle though lofty crest, forming the northern 
watershed of the Kur, and crossed by easy horse passes of 10,000 feet, 
to the volcanic group of Basardjusi. 

Even in a rough diagram the strategic importance of Vladikafkaz, 
symbolised in its name, is obvious.’ There is no passage that can be 
made practicable for wheels over the central ridze of the Caucasus from 
the Black Sea from (roughly) longitude 40 to 44.* But the Ardon and 
the Terek break through it altogether, and their gorges have in no age 
been found impassable. The southern ridge, it is true, must be 
crossed, but this is comparatively a small affair. At the head waters 
of the Terek, the ‘col’ of the high road is only 7,977 feet, at those of 
the Ardon, 9,400 feet. Such a difference in height would sufficiently 
account for the Terek valley having become the common route, even 
had both rivers led to Georgia and the Kur basin; but the Mamisson 
Pass leads to Mingrelia and the Rion, and on this account has a sepa- 
rate commercial and military importance, which induced the Russian 
Government to plan and commence (though it has failed to carry out) 
a road across it. Such a road might easily be made, and it is the 
prospect of the expenses of maintenance probably that has deterred 
the authorities from carrying it to completion. It would not be pass- 
able for more than four months in the year. 

The second point on which Professor Heim’s statement seems to call 
for correction is the ‘snow level.’ He writes, ‘On the south side of 
the Caucasus the snow-line ascends from west to east from about 9,500 
feet to 11,600 feet; on the north side from 10,800 feet to 12,900. feet. 
Alagoz (138,453 feet), in the Anti-Caucasus, is throughout the summer 
absolutely snowless. The average snow level of the Caucasus lies 
nearly 2,000 feet higher than in the Pyrenees, which are in the same 
latitude. This is the result of its greater dryness and summer heat.’ 

In the first place, I must demur to the scientific value of an average 
struck by including ranges situated in such wholly different climates as 
those of the Caspian and Black Sea. But, beyond this preliminary 
objection, these figures are hardly sustainable. In Suanetia the snow 
level, it istrue, is about 9,500 feet (Abich), 9,400 (Radde).t But there 


* The easternmost practicable pass from Ciscaucasia to the Black Sea 
coast appears to be the Psegaschko Pass (6,200 feet), due north of Pitzounda. 
Close to it rises Tau Schugas (9,400 feet), probably the last snow-peak of the 
chain. There is another pass, the Santscharo (8,000 feet), north of Soukhoum, 
as to which I have no information. It lies in the very heart cf the solitude 
made by the Russian Government (and now left white in their ethnological 
map) of the old Circassia, 

+ Abich, Ueber die Lage der Schneegranze und die Gletscher d:r Gegenmart 
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is little doubt that further west peaks of 9,000 feet carry eternal snows 
Abich). 

: rans to the north side, measurements from the slopes of Elbruz 
are unfortunately taken as if they were on the northern slopes of the 
main chain. Elbruz is protected by the double breakwater of the Leila 
chain and the Central Caucasus, both glacier-clad, from the moisture- 
laden winds of the Black Sea. Hence the snow level on it is consi- 
derably higher than on the northern slopes of the main chain. It would 
be premature to decide exactly what this is, but on the flanks of Kosch- 
tantau it is certainly below 10,500 feet. 

Again, is the Central Caucasus hotter and drier than the Pyrenees ? 
The yearly rainfall at Koutais is 2°398 métres, against 1-0159 métres 
at Pau. The mean temperature of Koutais is 14°85; of Patigorsk 
9°37 ; against Pau 16°68. I cannot go into meteorological statistics 
here, but I may point out one fact they show—the summers are far 
wetter in the Caucasus than in the Pyrenees, and summer rains raise 
the snow level. 

One more correction. Alagoz is not ‘allsommerlich vollstindig 
schneefrei ;’ Mr. Bryce (‘ Transcaucasia and Ararat’) mentionsthat he saw 
patches of snow on it on September 12 (p. 280). Abich speaks of 
‘ schmale stark vergletscherte Firnmulden,’ and such are shown in the 
Russian five-verst map, and in the map reproduced from it by Reclus. 

I do not think Professor Heim anywhere notes the fact mentioned by 
Abich, that the Caucasian glaciers sympathised with the Swiss not only 
in their recent retreat and present hesitation, but also in their previous 
advance (circa 1850). Nor has he taken note of that very remark- 
able feature which Mr. Darwin told me filled with joy Sir Charles 
Lyell when he read my book—the absence of lakes or tarns. 

The traveller who from Elbruz or Kasbek Icoks along the central 
crest of the Caucasus will fancy that he sees before him evidence of 
constructive energies— forces of upheaval—far more powerful than any 
that went to the building of the Alps. The peaks and ridges are to 
those of Switzerland what the Pennines are to the Pyrenees. But the 
mountain structure, the abruptness of the chain, the rarity of water- 
falls, point perhaps also to the greater action of denudation ; and if it 
is the case (I think the evidence points that way) that the traces of 
ancient glaciation are less extensive than in the Alps, Professor Heim 
may in a future edition be able to use the Caucasus as an illustration of 
his dictum that ‘ glaciation is equivalent to a relative cessation of denu- 
dation.’ Will he not go on to argue that glaciers change V- into 
U-shaped valleys, not by broadening but by filling up their bottoms? 

In place of detailed criticism of the arrangement of Professor Heim’s 
list of the heights above the sea level at which some of the principal 
Caucasian glaciers terminate, I offer an imperfect substitute for it. 

Elbruz Group.—West: Ulukham, 8,720 feet; Kitchinakol, 7,819 


im Kaukasus, 1877, is in error in saying that Radde found the snow level at 
8,536 feet on the Goribolo above the west source of the Rion. He found 
patches of fresh snow in September at that height (see Radde’s Die Drei Lan- 
genhochthalern Imeritiens). 
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efeet. East: Baksan, 7,630 feet; Teschol, 8,608 feet; Istik, 8,303 
feet. 

Central Chain from Uschba to Adai Choch.—North side: Psekansu, 
7,250 feet; Adyl-su, 7,362 feet; Bezeenghe, 6,583 feet (Abich, in 1864), 
6,900 feet (Dinnik, in 1881); Mishirgi, 7,500 feet (Dinnik); Tscherek, 
6,753 feet ; N. of Pass-mta, 8,414 feet; Uruch, 8,559 feet; Karagam, 

5,702 feet; Tzeadon, 6,575 feet. South side: Uschba Glaciers? Thuber? 
Tetnuld, 6,400 feet; Adisch, 7,500 feet; Kilde, 7,900 feet; Tschkarr, 
7,932 feet; S. of Pass-mta, 7,350 feet; S. of Sopchetura, 6,800 feet. 

Kasbek Group.—Devdorak Glacier, 7,345 feet ; Ortzviri, 9,000 feet. 

Tuschinian Range, north of Daghestan, east of Vladikafkaz.— 
Southern Glaciers in Valley of Koissu, 10,600 feet (Radde). 

Bogos Glaciers, between the Andi and Avar Koissu in the heart of 
Daghestan, on N. slope.—Bogos Glacier, 8,720 feet; Bilingi Glacier, 
7,963 feet * (Abich); Schach-Dagh Glaciers on N. slope of volcanic 
group, 10,478 and 10,374 feet (Abich). 

I owe, I feel, some apology to so careful a writer as Professor 
Heim has generally shown himself for taking as one of the texts of 
this Caucasian discourse some slight blemishes in a subsidiary portion 
of his valuable work, to the merits of which Mr. Tuckett has done 
no more than justice. My main object in the present article is to 
deal with writers of a less formidable calibre. | 

For sixteen years I have forborne to notice Russian comments on my 
travels in the Caucasus, and my forbearance has perhaps been misin- 
terpreted. At any rate, a clear proof of the call for some counterblast 
has just come into my hands in the shape of an account in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society for 1884’ 
(No. 5), of an attempt on Elbruz made by the distinguished explorer 
of the Pamir, M. Ivanoff. 

M. Ivanoff was no stranger to me. I had read of his travels in 
Central Asia, and in the narrative of his companion M. Mouschketoff 
had followed the party of exploration on the Zarafshan Glacier with 
which M. Ivanoff served as geologist. The exploits of that party had 
not impressed me altogether favourably when a translation of their 
narrative wasread by Mr. Delmar Morgan to the Geographical Society. 
For the explorers found a snow-slope of 20° at a height of 13,000 feet 
as much as they could manage; and they accounted for the fact that 
the glaciers on one side of the main ice-stream lay in deeper beds than 
those on the other by the supposition that one set of tributaries was 
older, and had therefore been longer at work excavating than the other 
set! I was anxious to see, therefore, how a Russian mountaineer of 
some standing would get on over ground where my own experience 
would enable me to test his performances. But I was by no means 
prepared to find the ascent from the valley of the Baksan to our bivouac 
for Elbruz, which in the Alps would be counted a lady’s walk of the’ 
class of the Buet or Schilthorn, described as a matter of serious diffi- 
culty. And my disappointment was considerable when I found that 


* The great difference between these and the glaciers of the Tuschinian 
Range calls for further explanation. 
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M. Ivanoff had never gone near either of the summits of the moune 
tain. It may perhaps be urged on his behalf—he has himself sug- 
gested it—that to reach the top was comparatively a minor matter to 
him. But he has also himself stated his purpose to have been to lead 
‘an intelligent expedition to explore the mountain, and to set out in 
Scientific terms the questions connected with the nature of this vol- 
ecano;’ and to this end success in the ascent was obviously indispens- 
able. M. Ivanoff turned back more than 3,200 feet below the two 
summit-craters of which alpine climbers have furnished descriptions. 
Their topographical details—though similar details were reckoned 
among the ‘scientific results’ of his own Turkestan expedition*—he 
takes no account of. Those poor creatures, Freshfield, Grove, and 
Déchy, were taken up Elbruz—so he believes—by the ‘ famous guide’ 
Achya of Uruspieh. Being ‘amateurs,’ not ‘specialists,’ they brought 
back no ‘scientific results.’ What his own results might have been, 
had Achya been equally successful in his case, we can only conjecture 
from the information vouchsafed us from the lower elevations attained 
by M. Ivanoff. 

The Russian traveller’s remarks on mountaineering concerns, equip- 
ment, bivouacking, icecraft, are such as we expect to find rather in 
‘some contemporary of De Saussure—the simple Bourrit—than in a 
writer of our own decade. We can discover but few facts bearing on 
glacier science, or the broader features of the local orography. Put we 
must leave it to M. de Déchy, whose ascent M. Ivanoff dwells on 
largely, and criticises loosely on the strength of the gossip of his 
Tartar companions, to deal with this curious paper in detail should he 
think it worth his while to do so. I must turn to my second and even 
more singular specimen of the Caucasian critic. 

Some years ago, my curiosity was aroused by a foot-note to Captain 
Telfer’s ‘Crimea and Transcaucasia’ (vol. i. p. 283), which runs as 
follows :— 

‘Mr. P. M. informed me, at Tiflis, that the statement made by these 
gentlemen’ (myself and my companions) ‘to the effect that they had 
attained the summit of this mountain’ (Kasbek) ‘ was generally doubted 
until he himself had reached the top by following their route.’ 

The fact here affirmed was accepted by my friends Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Grove, who both refer ¢ to this reported ascent of Kasbek by a 
‘ Russian gentleman,’ but for years no further news of it reached me, and 
I had almost forgotten the report, when accident drew my attention to 
eertain articles in the Proceedings of the Vienna Geographical Society 
for 1884, and I found, at first to my satisfaction, qualified subsequently 
by surprise, that I had at last identified the mysterious ‘P. M.,’ and by 
reference to a previous article in the same publication, got into my hands 
his own account of his Caucasian travels and ascent of Kasbek. 


* See Supplementary J apers of R. G. S., vol. i. part ii. 

t Transcaucasia and Ararat, p.78; Frosty Caucasus, p. 27. The allusion 
in Von Thielmann’s Caucasus, §'c., vol. i. p. 253, to an ascent of Kasbek by a 
Russian with our guides in 1873 may be also (with a misprint in date) to M. 
Muromtzoff; at any rate nothing is known, so far as I can hear, of any 1873 
ascent. Von Thielmann’s own tour was made in 1872. 
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Without further preface I shall now proceed to analyse these re- 
markable contributions to Caucasian literature. 

In 1871, three years after the first ascent of Kasbek, M. Peter 
Muromtzoff, a Russian specialist whose particular study is botany, 
found himself at Tiflis. He was requested by the Imperial Society ot 
the Friends of Natural History at Moscow to undertake a scientific 
excursion in the central chain (Hauptkette) of the Caucasus. The 
Government officials of the province were applied to, and rendered every 
aid, and the Chief of the Civil Department himself promised to do all in 
his power to facilitate M. Muromtzoff's travels, 

‘The goal of my journey,’ writes our author, ‘ was Kasbek, whore 
white peak had already excited my curiosity by its majestic appear- 
ance, and made me determine to climb the beautiful mountain.’ The 
special objects of his journey, M. Muromtzoff adds, were to study the 
glaciers and flora of the district. 

Tiflis, M. Muromtzoff tells us, is the capital of Caucasia; Vladikafkaz, 
a town lying north of the chain ; a military road connects them. Pass 
we lightly over this and similar true, if not new, information, as also 
over the account of the Georgian high road as far as Kasbek post-house. 
The geological details, taken—with due acknowledgment—from earlier 
Russian travellers and from Abich, are valuable, but might have been 
written down at Moscow as well as in Caucasia. 

On arrival at Kasbek post-house the scientific explorer happily found 
bimself in time to witness a natural phenomenon. The stream which 
issues below the village of Kasbek from the steep friable schistose 
crags which here rise on the east of the Terek valley, is liable to 
sudden black floods. At such times the slender thread of water is 
replaced by a dark semi-liquid mass of seething mud, which carries 
with it large blocks of stone. Similar phenomena are frequent in the 
Alps, where the streams that cause them are, in the Romance districts, 
called ‘nants sauvages.’? A very good specimen cuts the old car-road 
from Sallanches to Chamonix near Servoz, and attracted the attention 

of De Saussure, who gives (‘ Voyages,’ § 485) an exact and detailed 
description of it. Had M. Muromtzoff read this passage, he would 
probably have spared us the fanciful and utterly untenable hypothesis 
that such inundations are caused by the sudden overflow or bursting of 
a ‘permanent lake.’ Nature, unfortunately, like railway contractors, 
fails always to slope her cuttings with a due regard to the soil, and in 
either case, after heavy rains, downfalls are a frequent result. But 
without going as far as Mont Blanc, or back to De Saussure, M. Mu- 
romtzoff might have found in the ‘ Tour du Monde’ for 1878 a descrip- 
tion of the outbreaks of this stream (or a closely adjacent one) by a 
Russian traveller, the distinguished artist M. Vereschaguine, in wack 
the catastrophe is attributed to its true cause. 

After a picturesque description of the great mountain under various 
lights, M. Muromtzoff proceeds to lay before his readers ‘ scientific 
results!’ We area little surprised, perhaps, to find a man of science 
holding to the orthodox belief that the modern Mount Ararat is the 
Ararat of Genesis. We may think that a public which requires to be 
told that Tiflis is the capital of the Caucasian provinces ought also to 
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have been warned that Kasbek is not the second summit of the chain 
which gives them their name. But let these things pass. What have 
we here? ‘ Kasbek stands on the crest of the main chain which forms 
the watershed between the Aragui and Terek.’ Is it possible that 
M. Muromtzoff has not grasped the great fact in Caucasian orography, 
that at the Mamisson Pass the watershed shifts from the granite axis of 
the chain to the parallel southern limestone ridge? Kasbek is not in 
the watershed at all, it rises on the verge of the great glacier-clothed 
group, bounded a few miles to the N.E. by the Dariel gorge, and 
some twenty miles W. by the trench of the Ardon. Porphyry is found 
at its base; the cone itself consists of trachyte, closely resembling, 
I believe, the rock of Elbruz. Its outline from the S. or N. may be 
compared with those of ‘breached cones ’ figured on p. 123 of Pro- 
fessor Judd’s work on Volcanoes. 

‘From the N. or W. side,’ says our author, ‘the mountain presents 
a rounded cone, yet in truth has two peaks, of which the western is 
the highest.’ 

I possess a view of the mountain from the N., from Vladikafkaz, 
showing (what may also be seen from Kobi on the S.) that, of the two 
peaks, the eastern is considerably the higher; 16,650 feet, says the 
Scientist, is the height of the western peak; 16,533 are the figures he 
gives on his map (a map I shall have more to say about in due course). 
Which does he stand by? The Russian trigonometrical survey gives 
16,546 feet for the highest point. 

The narrative now proceeds:—‘ Prince Kasbek took the greatest 
interest in my ascent and procured me the hest guides, who two years 
before (three years) had accompanied Mr. Freshfieid and his companions 
on the same tour!’ ['The italics are mine. | 

On June 29, 1871, at 3 p.m., M. Muromtzoff started, with three 
men of Gulet, and crossed the Terek to the village of Gulet. Here 
is some confusion. Gergeti is the hamlet opposite the station, Guleti 
lies nine miles off, at the mouth of the Dariel defile, above the old 
Roman fort where Chosroes and Justinian held the gates of the civilised 
world against the black hordes of northern heathendom. Again, the 
people of Guleti are not Ossetes, as M. Muromtzoff throughout assumes, 
but Kists, a small and obscure tribe said to be allied to the Tchetchens. 
The Ossetes are horsemen, rather than climbers. 

A list of plauts collected, the first original piece of ciramton:4 is 
here introduced. Botanising, doubtless, much on the way, by sunset 
the party had gained a height of 7,000 feet [1,260 feet above their 
starting-point |. Here they lit their samovar, and prepared to pass 
the night; and now comes a passage which concerns me personally, 
and must be translated, word for word, with such comment in italics 
as may seem desirable. Let us call it— 


Toto and Zogel, or the Two Brave Porters, and the Uncanny 
Englishmen. 


‘Interesting was it to me,’ writes M. Muromtzoff, ‘to use this good 
opportunity to gather from my guides certain hitherto unknown details 
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of Freshfield’s ascent of Kasbek, and thereby to clear up in certain 
points the narrative of the dauntless traveller. 

‘The hunter Zogel, my companion, began in bad Russian his story 
as follows :— 

‘We set out early in the morning from the Kasbek Post Station, 
followed the stream in the gorge of Ledschi, and climbed towards the 
ruins of Tamara, where three balf-ruined cells still exist. 

‘ “ Below these we pitched our tent. I, Toto and Jandar (two other 
guides), lay under a boulder. Tor remained near the tent. We fell 
asleep; when it was quite dark, I awoke and joined my friend Tor, 
who told me that the travellers were off. Thereon we laid our heads 
together, and had much talk, exhausting ourselves in speculations over 
their strange departure by night. Tor assured me that he had been 
awake when they started, but that they had said that they had no need 
of any guide.”’ [ This was a little fiction; in fact, none of the porters 
were seen by us at starting; a distant shout was the only reply to the 
pistol we fired off by prearrangement to warn them that we were on the 
move. 

: he climbed half-way up the peak, and would have gone higher, 
but it was too steep; so we determined to await them at this point, 
and Jandar hastened back to the tent to acquaint Tor that we should 
spend the night above. At daybreak we rejoined our companions, 
expecting to find our travellers also with them. On the following day ” 
[ fourth day, but?| “I and Toto set out at dawn once more to search 
for the Englishmen, who we thought had possibly missed their way. 
When we had reached our sleeping-place of the previous [?] day, we 
determined to turn the peak, and found on the other (southern) side of 
the mountain tracks in the snow which led us over great crevasses 
straight to the summit. The ascent is steep, but quite practicable (gut 
ausfihrbar) to the summit, which affords only small standing place.” 
[This i¢ not exact, the top is roomy.| ‘Thence, other tracks led 
downwards. Following these, we came on the same [fifth ?] day toa 
gorge” [ that is, the glen of Devdorakt. We descended from the summit 
to the great névé plain N. of the peak, crossed it to the point marked 
‘ Volgichki, 13,454 feet,’ on M. Favre’s map, and then descended by the 
right bank of the Atchieretcht glacier and the gorge of the Tchach to the 
junction of that stream with the Amilichka. This descent we found 
perfectly easy. It is highly characteristic that this result of our expedi- 
tion—the discovery of a route whereby men of science with scientific instrue 
ments can ascend the mountain—M. Muromizof not only fails to make use 
of, but absolutely ignores|; ‘‘ where we met one of our shepherds, who 
told us that four men had spent the night with them, and gone down 
in the morning to the station of Kasbek. We reached our village 
late, and next morning went on to the station of Kasbek, where we 
met our companions, who, with the tent and luggage, arrived there 
later [earlier ? ].” 7 

‘ After the guides had ended their simple story, they added that 
they had been greatly astonished that the Englishmen, with no know- 
ledge of the ground, should have attempted by night, and without 
guides, so difficult and dangerous a mountain ascent. This hardihood 
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of the English tourists not only excited the wonder of the inhabitants, 
but filled them with the belief that the former could only have suc- 
ceeded in such an adventure by means of supernatural aid, and must 
certainly be in league with evil spirits !’ 

The alpine reader who has not my book at hand, but yet retains 
some recollection of my description of the ascent of Kasbek, may here 
break in: ‘ What, these two fellows then, with their staves and sandals, 
got up without any particular difficulty an ice-wall which impressed 
four fair icemen so much, that they refused to return by it, and 
preferred to take all the risks of a descent over utterly unknown 
glaciers! Highly creditable to the Caucasians—if credible ? 

M. Muromtzoff had my account at hand; and this is the use he 
makes of it. I quote again :— 

‘On comparing this account with Freshfield’s description of his 
ascent of Kasbek, the reader will conclude that the English travellers 
did climb the highest summit of the mountain, that is, the western 
peak [no; the eastern is the highest, and the one we climbed], but 
also that the guides who, with no regard to the danger, went in their 
search, reached the same height. The names of the Ossetians, Zogel 
and Toto, are not known to fame, while the names of the bold tourists 
are entered in the list of the climbers of Kasbek. 

‘Freshfield’s account is no contribution to our knowledge, since he 
took no observations. Neither did he, during his short halt on the 
summit, leave any token to serve as proof of the truth of his statement. 
Freshfield throws doubt on the assertions of the guides, and suggests 
that they were mere exaggerations intended to raise their credit in their 
village, although the accounts of these men furnish the only evidence 
that he really climbed the highest peak of Kasbek. I hold it my duty 
to repeat here the words of the guides, and to give the names of Zogel 
and Toto the same celebrity as that of Killar, who, entirely alone, 
reached the top of Elbruz, when in company with the scientifie expedi- 
tion sent by the St. Petersburg Academy, and consisting of the savants 
Lenz, Meyer, and Menetries, led by Kuppfer.’ * 

Before expressing my own opinion on these suggestions of M. Mu- 
romtzoff, I think it well to add his opinion on the ordinary veracity 
of his native companions :— 

‘The good shots boast of their exploits without regard to strict 
truth, as is the habit with all hunters by profession, and the younger 
men quickly follow their example.’ 

It is obvious that the tale as it stands is inaccurate, for early on the 
morning of the fourth day the two porters rejoined us at the station. 
But I do not insist on this point of detail, for here as elsewhere 
the inaccuracy may well be in the reporter. I consider the story in- 
credible for the reasons which induced us to reject it at the time. We 
attacked the mountain on the side which turned out not to be the best, 


* See Proceedings of the Academy of St. Petersburg, 1830. See also the 
reasons for doubting this most dubious ascent given by Mr. George in the 
Alpine Journal, vol. ii., and also by Mr. Tuckett, vol. iv., as well as in the 
Appendix to my Central Caucasus, and recently by M. de Déchy, Mit- 
teilungen des Deutschen und. Esterreichischen Alpenvereins, 1885. 
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and consequently spent four hours on a very bad ice-wall in a gale 
of wind, which obliterated our steps as soon as they were made. We 
believed it to have been impossible for men without crampons or ice- 
axes to have scaled that ice-wall in the condition in which we found 
it; and there was nothing in the story of the men, as translated to 
us, or in their manner, to show that they even imagined themselves to 
have run into extraordinary perils; and this impression is confirmed 
by what they told M. Muromtzoff, that ‘the ascent was quite prac- 
ticable.’ Nothing would have given us greater pleasure at the time 
than to have been able to believe in the porters’ account. For men 
capable of such a feat would be the raw material of glacier guides, 
and such guides are the first requisite for the exploration of the 
Caucasus we had at heart. Moreover, we should have had some 
natural pleasure in pointing out to the Russian authorities that there 
were men on the spot able to escort them to the summit they had so 
often talked of attempting. If in the Caucasus the ascent of Toto 
and Killar is really believed in, it is somewhat strange that among 
the garrison of Vladikafkaz and the men of science of Tiflis no one 
has yet been found to make it worth their while to retrace their toot- 
steps! But I see no reason to alter my original opinion that the two 
men in question did no more than follow in our tracks a certain dis- 
tance up the Ortzviri Glacier, and that the rest of the story was, 
indeed, derived from a shepherd of Devdorak, but at a meeting in 
Kasbek station itself, whither one of the shepherds accompanied us on 
our return. 

The basis of fact underlying the legend amounts probably to this :— 
The day we left them, 1 well believe, was spent by the porters in 
smoking and conversation over our alliance with the ‘ powers of dark- 
ness.’ ‘Non Angli, sed diaboli !’ was very likely the unanimous verdict 
of the camp-fire. When the night came and passed, and we did not 
return, they grew anxious; and two of the men went up the Ortzviri 
Glacier in our tracks to the point where crevasses began. They did not 
go in our footsteps so far as the last rocks at the base of the peak ; for 
there we left a thick jacket which they never saw. Returning to the 
bivouac, they packed up our goods, down to snow spectacles, with the 
greatest honesty, and began to descend; on the way, they were met by 
our messenger, announcing our safe return. What more natural than 
that the two men who had ventured on the glacier should claim to 
have made the ascent? If they stretched their bow, we shall find that 
the equivalent for the noun ‘ascent’ has an uncertain signification in 
other tongues than ‘bad Russian.’ To us they only alleged that they 
had followed us to the top; the descent into the glen of Devdorak 
would have been at the time too palpable an absurdity, and is a sub- 
sequent addition to the tale. | 

M. Muromtzoff’s remark that the acceptance by the scientific world 
of statements by English travellers must depend on their confirmation 
by native Caucasian hunters, I do not care to contest. He is obviously 
unaware of the way in which it will strike most readers in Western 
Europe. I will only remind him that, if Toto and Zogel are his prophets, 
he is bound to believe not only that I climbed Kasbek, but that 1 am 
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in close alliance with evil spirits! Will he satisfy the scientific world 
on this point also ? 


After this personal, but if it lead the ‘ savants of societies’ to be a 
little more cautious how they deal with ‘mere mountaineers,’ perhaps 
not wholly unprofitable digression, I return to the narrative of the 
scientific journey the Friends of Natural History at Moscow commis- 
sioned M. Muromtzoff to undertake in the Caucasus. Here he is 
within reach of Kasbek, with two brave guides whom he believes 
have already made the ascent, and found it ‘gut ausfihrbar. Will he 
seize the opportunity and climb the peak, in order to secure those 
‘ wissenschaftliche’ results in which the English narrative is, 1 admit, 
so deplorably deficient? Or will he be content to utilise his men’s 
skill and experience by an exploration of the Ortzviri Glacier? A 
study of the glaciers is his first object, and for the map he purports 
publishing that at least will surely be essential; and the glacier is as 
easy to traverse as the Gorner or the Pasterze. Not a bit of it; he 
does neither, he goes up to the snout of the glacier and crosses it, as 
Chamonix tourists do the Glacier des Bossons, at a point where he can 
see nothing of its upper basin. Some 9,000 feet is his highest point, 
four miles from the post road his farthest. 

A truly wonderful explorer this! But when you are a ‘ Scientist,’ 
and have an inner consciousness from which you can evoke your own 
orography, or a Government atlas you can copy your glaciers trom, why 
seek the facts of nature? It is vulgar to use your own eyes where 
you can profit by those of other people. But we are perhaps becoming 
unjust. There was an irremediable obstacle to M. Muromtzoff’s further 
observations. The distinguished mountaineer had no nails in his boots! 
So at least we must gather from a subsequent passage: ‘ We crossed a 
spur bedecked with Alpine plants, which hindered my steps and 
polished so smooth the soles of my boots, that I was obliged to scratch 
them with sharp stones before I could go any farther.’ Poor M. Mu- 
romtzoff ! 

The traveller having traversed the snout of the glacier, turned 
downwards, and crossing several low spurs descended finally after 
sleeping out two nights into the glen of Devdorak. [The account of 
two night bivouacs is given between the mornings of June 30 and 
July 1. Are we to assume that June has 31 days in the newest 
Russian style ? | 

Some days later, M. Muromtzoff visited the foot of this glacier, three 
miles from the post road, and this was the extent of his journey. Its 
special objects were, let us remember, to study the glaciers and the 
flora of Kasbek. On the botanical work I am not competent to 
speak. What qualifications M. Muromtzoff has to speak on glaciers 
may be gathered from the following citations :—The Ortzviri, he thinks, 
‘may be distinguished from other glaciers as a “dry glacier,” and 
thereby the different classes of glaciers increased by a new and not 
uninteresting variety.” The ground of this singular proposal is, ‘ that 
the meltings flow away in a gorge, and form no lake which could occa- 
sion a rupture of the ice.’ 
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Again, in the description of the Devdorak Glacier and the cata- 
strophes associated with it, we find no trace of scientific or local know- 
ledge. This glacier was in 1867 carefully surveyed by Colonel Stat- 
kofsky. His map and paper were in 1869 published by M. E. Favre 
(the son of the well-known geologist), in vol. 34 of the ‘ Archives des 
Sciences Physiques et Naturelles.” On the measurements in this map 
M. Muromtzoff’s description of the glacier appears to be based. But no 
reference to the existence of so important a document, or to the second 
survey made in 1876, is to be found in his paper. Not having 
ascended to a point whence he could overlook its névé, M. Muromtzoff 
follows most of his predecessors in treating its second plateau as its 
origin. ‘The true source of the glacier is the great névé plain which 
spreads round the northern base of Kasbek at a height of 14,000 feet, 
and feeds also the Atchieretchi Glacier and a third ice-stream not 
flowing towards the Terek. 

With regard to the so-called ‘ Avalanches of Kasbek’ we gain no 
light whatever. ‘The theory of Colonel Statkofsky adopted by M. E. 
Favre, I set forth some years ago.* It is, briefly, that the nose of the 
glacier being in periods of advance forced into a narrow gorge, the 
pressure closes the nostrils, the glacier is no longer able to ‘void its 
rheum,’ until at last the subglacial drainage, denied its ordinary vent, 
breaks up the nose and sweeps it down in a flood to the Terek. 

I am not prepared finally to adopt this theory. For similar effects 
we seek similar causes. Such débacles are not uncommon in the Alps, 
but none, so far as I know, has ever been caused by the contraction of 
a glacier at its termination in a narrow funnel. Without a careful 
examination of the spot it is impossible to express any confident opinion; 
at the same time, no examination made by persons unfamiliar with the 
scenes of similar catastrophes in the Alps can be considered final. 
Possible explanations would be, that by the advance of the main glacier 
into the gorge a lake was formed in the recess on its N. flank, or that 
the advance of a tributary glacier dammed a stream issuing from the 
ice above it. The bursting of such a lake by sub-glacial channels would 
account for all the phenomena, which exactly resemble those accom- 
panying the periodical discharges of the Miarjelen See by the torrent of 
the Massa. It must not be forgotten that the last catastrophe happened 
in 1832, and had, it appears, no intelligent eye-witness. 

In the ‘ Mitteilungen’ of the Austrian Geographical Society an 
original map of Kasbek accompanies M. Muromtzoff’s paper. This 
map is radically false tonature, inasmuch as by denying them any con- 
nection with the mountain torrents, it makes all the glaciers members 
of M. Muromtzoff’s new class of ‘dry glaciers.’ The details of the 
orography are hopelessly and needlessly inaccurate. The highest point 
of Kasbek is removed behind the western summit; that summit is 
placed at the head of the Ortzviri Glacier instead of on its northern 
flank [ Kasbek stands to this glacier, points of the compass being left out, 
as the Gross Glockner to the Pasterze]; a series of ridges which do 
not exist are made to spring from it, thus falsifying the significant 


* See Central Caucasus, p. 193; Illustrated Travels, vol. for 1870, p. 184. 
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fact that Kasbek is, like Elbruz, a solitary mountain. We saw enough 
to convince us that its circuit may be made from the upper névé 
of the Ortzviri Glacier. That ice-stream is erroneously laid down; it 
extends further W. and S. over the ground attributed here to the 
heads of glens descending towards the Terek below Kobi; the ridge on 
its S. is comparatively low, but there is one fine peak to the S.W. 
of its névé. To the W. the glaciers of Kasbek do not terminate 
abruptly, as here represented, but are connected with those of Gumuaran 
Choch (15,672 feet), which feed the upper sources of the Terek. The 
Abanot Glacier is nade much too large. The Devdorak Glacier is alto- 
gether loosely laid down; although an excellent sketch map, the fruit 
of the labours of a special Russian Survey of its basin, was published by 
M. Favre in 1869, and has been incorporated in the otherwise vague 
map of Kasbek given in M. Reclus’s ‘Géographie Universelle.’ Its 
lower extremity is represented as 12 versts distant (as the crow flies) 
from the high road. In his text, M. Muromtzoff more correctly sets 
down the distance as 5 versts. The considerable Glacier of Atchie- 
retchi, by which we descended into the glen, the stream of which joins 
the Amilichka from the N., is ignored. 

These criticisms are made as the result of an ascent of Kasbek, 
which, if it added but few facts to science, may at least serve in this 
instance to prevent a most needless darkening of knowledge by un- 
scientific fiction. 


M. Muromtzoff has lately (1884) contributed a fresh series of papers 
on the Caucasus to the ‘Proceedings of the Viennese Geographical 
Society,’ in which he has repeated and exaggerated many of his pre- 
vious blunders. 

To analyse these new papers would be a waste of my own and my 
reader's time. ‘They are intended to present an encyclopedic account 
of the physical features of the Caucasus. Their sole merit is that 
they afford western readers summaries of certain Russian publications, 
such as Spasski-Aftonomof’s ‘ Ascent of Ararat,’ otherwise almost inac- 
cessible. But inall other respects they are worse than worthless. If an 
industrious schoolboy had been set to put into the form of a pamphlet 
the information embodied in Koch’s map (1860) of Caucasia, and then 
allowed to enliven his task by throwing in extracts from works on the 
country of various dates, a somewhat similar result might have been 
looked for. Everybody knows the famous receipt for making a salad. 
One might parody it with regard to these papers by saying that a 
prodigal has poured out old statistics, a miser has shredded in new 
facts, while a madman has been found to stir them up. | 

M. Muromtzoff’s claims as an orographer may be indicated by the 
fact that he never mentions Koschtantau or Dychtau, Uschba or Tau 
Tetnuld. The fact that the granitic axis of the Caucasus is continued 
from Adai Choch directly E., and does not coincide with the watershed, 
is referred to only in the most perplexing manner. 

M. Muromtzoff—having omitted to note the date (1849) to which 
a statement of Herr Abich’s refers—tells us, in opposition to the testi- 
mony of modern travellers, that the glaciers of Elbruz were recently ad- 
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vancing, ‘as can readily be proved by the trees frozen into the masses 
of ice; ’ and then caps his blunder with this notable reflection :—‘ It 
would be interesting to determine the influence exercised by vegeta- 
tion on the advance of glaciers, for possibly some practical results 
might thus be obtained in resisting the encroachments of the ice; as 
nature herself has in fact illustrated in those ranges where the forests 
form an obstacle to the further advance of the glaciers into the valleys 
—for instance, in Tyrol—and in the case of the stone ramparts on the 
northern slope of the mountain Jelesnaia, near Patigorsk ’ (vol. xxvii. 
. 401). 

. With regard to heights, M. Muromtzoff, such is his pass'on for 
antiquated data, gives us Colenati’s superseded measurements of Kas- 
bek; he then misquotes the Russian triangulation as 5,643 métres 
(17,736 feet), in place of 16,546 feet. 

For Elbruz he gives for its height above the snow-level, a ‘ baro- 
metrical determination’ of Kuppfer and Lenz (who never went near 
the top), of 15,000 ft; and those of ‘three astronomers,’ E. peak, 
18,453 ft., W. peak, 18,254 ft. (18,524?) General Chodzko’s Trigono- 
metrical Survey gave the W. peak 18,526 ft., E. peak 18,431 ft. Abich 
in 1877 gave 18,478 for the culminating point, obviously striking 
a mean between the height of the two peaks which he took probably 
for two varying measurements. 

In other measurements given by M. Muromtzoff—for example, Adai 
Choch and Tebulos—we find similar discrepancies darkening the re- 
sults of the trigonometrical survey. 

A large portion of his paper is occupied by strings of names, with 
their latitudes and longitudes attached, copied from published maps. 
A superficial resemblance to works of original research is thus given it 
by a reversal of the recognised process that such tables come before, not 
after, maps, as the materia] for which they are alone valuable. One 
personal disclaimer I must add. M. Muromtzoff states that the tourists 
‘Douglas and Freshfield’ ascended Ararat. I regret that neither as 
a whole nor in parts have I any claim to that honour ! 

On what occasion M. Muromtzoff enjoyed the view he describes (vol. 
xxvii. p. 897) from a height of 14,000 ft. on the Ortzviri Glacier he 
does not condescend to tell us, though such a (for him) unexampled 
mountaineering feat surely called for some substantiation. Possibly, 
however, in the multitude of his quotations, the inverted commas have 
slipped out here. He may be intending to give another’s experience! — 

I am very sorry to have been compelled in the interests of geogra- 
phical knowledge to speak so harshly of M. Peter Muromtzaff’s con- 
tribution to Caucasian literature. I shall be still more sorry if he, or 
any other reader, should be led to think that I have been in the least 
influenced against him by anything he has said of my book, or by his 
having brought forward the claim of our porters to have climbed 
Kasbek two days after we did. My book had probably the faults he 
imputes to it. The porters’ claim was worth stating, and I should have 
sincerely rejoiced if it could have been proved to be well founded. My 
quarrel with M. Muromtzoff is general not personal. It is simply 
this—that he has pretended to describe the Kasbek group and the 
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Caucasian chain without any adequate knowledge, practical or literary, 
of mountains in general or of the Caucasus in particular; and that by 
his inaccurate assertions and the uncritical repetition of obsolete obser- 
vations he has done all in his power to retard on the Continent the 
growth of that accurate general conception of the Caucasus which has 
been obtained in England through (I speak on the authority of Sir 
Charles Lyell and Mr. E. Bunbury) the publications of Alpine Club 
travellers. | 

Our Caucasian critics—the temptation to adapt Lord Beaconsfield’s 
epigram is irresistible—are climbers who have failed. Jf. Ivanoff 
turned back more than 3,200 feet below the summuts of Elbruz; M. 
Muromtzoff more than 7,000 feet below the peak of Kasbek. | 

I most sincerely condole with them on their failure; for it is but 
another proof of my own failure in one of the principal objects of my 
journey. I had hoped that by showing that the two most famous peaks 
of the Caucasus were within the reach of any person of moderate powers 
who would be at the pains to master the rudiments of icecraft, and that the 
mountain valleys contained glorious rock-scenery and glaciers equalling 
those of the Alps, which were still entirely unexplored and unmapped, 
I might have stimulated some of the Russian officers who spend the best 
part of their lives in sight of the snows to undertake their scientific - 
exploration. What a gain it would have been to humanity—to Afghan 
humanity at any rate—if Colonel Ali-khan-off had been persuaded to 
turn his thoughts to vertical advance among his native mountains in 
place of lateral extension in the Transcaspian. But I have failed, 
egregiously failed. Fifteen years have passed, and no Russian foot has 
yet been set on any of the great peaks of the Caucasus, no Russian has 
measured Uschba or Tungzorun or mapped the glaciers of Kasbek and 
Elbruz, or laid down approximately the orography of Dychtau and 
Koschtantau and Adai Choch. The glacier region (with the single 
exception of the Devdorak Glacier) is left in the vagueness and in- 
accuracy of the five-verst map; an admirable map as far as it goes, 
but one which makes no attempt at topographical delineation above 
10,000 ft. Let it not, however, be supposed that I state these facts in 
any spirit of insular arrogance. Englishmen, as a nation, have no 
right whatever to throw stones at others in this matter of exploration 
above the snowline. Anglo-Indian surveyors and New Zealand colo- 
nists reproduce daily with unconscious fidelity the attitude towards 
mountaineers of the Russian staff and the Tiflis public. The Alpine 
Clubs are a century in advance both of science and public opinion— 
outside Western Europe. 

I have not, I regret to find, left myself space to do justice to the 
simple, graphic, and instructive papers of two Russian travellers in the 
Caucasus, M. Dinnik and M. Ijin, recently published in ‘ Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen ’ (vol. xxx.). I must reserve them for another time, or 
for the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society.’ 

On their authority, entirely confirmed by M. de Déchy, Mr. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley, and other recent travellers, lam glad to be able em- 
phatically to contradict as altogether preposterous and absurd an 
account of the Caucasus which appeared in the ‘Times’ in May last, 
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from the pen of ‘ Stepniak,’ describing constant feuds between the Cos- 
sacks and the mountain tribes, and generally representing the country 
as in a state unfit for travel. An account of Ireland contributed to a 
Paris newspaper by a Fenian exile on the authority of a friend of the 
same way of thinking would be about as trustworthy a guide to 
travellers as this very fancy sketch. Russian administration is open to 
much criticism both in its methods and results; but it is not from its 
domestic foes that any just picture will be obtained, and it is a pity that 
our public should be exposed to be misled by writers so partial and so ill- 
informed. The Central Caucasus has been now for some years perfectly 
pacified, and the mountaineer may wander where he likes, with or 
without special Government protection, without fear of robbery, much 
less murder. It is only towards the Persian frontier that acts of high- 
way brigandage, mostly committed by wandering Kurds, are sometimes 
heard of. 


So fur I have been willing to answer Scientists according to their 
Science. But let no one think that I forget, because I have not here 
insisted on it, that mountains have their pious as well as their scientitic 
uses—that they are open to worshippers as well as to workers. The 
‘star-neighbouring summits’ are sacred to Prometheus! There are 
moments when the mountaineer can hardly read without a shudder of 
Wanderings such as these. I am about to quote words familiar perhaps 
at Vienna, for they are those of the late General von Sonklar, ‘ Wan- 
derings undertaken under the tyrannical dictates of a Scientific 
Aim. .. . Wanderings which leave no interval for rest or refreshment, 
and which often in the presence of the most incomparable beauties 
confine in the fetters of an abstract speculation the soul that is thirsting 
for the free enjoyment of Nature.’ 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Tue New Zeatanp Atps.—The following note is published at the 
particular request of Dr. Von Lendenfeld :— 

‘ Sir,—In the February number ofthe Journal I find a review of 
my article on the Tasman Glacier, which I would like to say a few 
words about. 

‘ At a distance from all Alpine sport, which is equal to the diameter 
of our planet, it is difficult to defend one’s views, and so I think you 
will kindly insert this. 

‘I am exceedingly sorry that Mr. Green should have taken objection 
to anything I said concerning him, and I certainly had no intention of 
making his results appear less valuable than they are. 

‘The ascent of the Hochstetter Dome was certainly much less difficult 
than the ascent of that point near Mount Cook which Mr. Green 
reached. ‘To me it appeared rather more difficult, as I had to find the 
way and cut steps myself on the occasion. The point is, however, 
that Mr. Green did not get to the top of Mount Cook. I have alwaya 
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believed that an ascent is accomplished successfully only when the top 
is reached. I was all the more inclined to attach great importance to 
this, as I was also nearly stopped on the Hochstetter Dome by a 
crevasse just below the summit. It took us four hours of the hardest 
work to get over the last fifty feet. We had to ascend and descend 
three times, and I had an idea that there might be similar difficulties 
on Mount Cook beyond the spot reached by Mr. Green. 

‘In the “ good old times,” when I used to spend two or three months 
in the autumn in Zermatt, trespassing on certain walls and in smoking- 
rooms most undiplomatically annexed by the Alpine Club, I remember 
Mr. Mathews, then President of the Alpine Club, saying, ‘* No two 
mountains are so different as the same mountain at different times.” 
Mr. Green agrees with me that the amount of snow on the New Zealand 
Alps was very much greater when he was there than in 1883, and 
there can be no doubt that crevasses, cornices, &c., must therefore 
have been very different. This difference will to a great extent 
explain the difference in the appearance of the highest peak as observed 
by us. , 

f Mr. Green ridicules my sketch of the summit of the Hochstetter 
Dome. I quite agree with him that it looks rather as if it were taken 
from Jules Verne than from an earnest book. The other views 
illustrated, which Mr. Green knew from personal observation, he found 
correct; so I do not see why he should infer that just that one, which 
he did not know, should be wrong. The illustration gives but a very 
bad idea of the feature of the summit. We cannot all draw like Mr. 
Whymper, who can make things appear plausible which would, if 
drawn by any one else, appear impossible. 

‘ We all make mistakes, and my article is sure to contain a great 
many errors; we can but do our level best, as men and as climbers. 
No one hardly will have read Rev. Mr. Green’s accounts with more 
interest and pleasure than I have done, and I hope that Mr. Green will 
not misconstrue my article in such a way as to suppose that anything 
uncourteous was meant therein concerning him. 

. ‘ Yours truly, 
‘Dr. R. VON LENDENFELD. 

‘ Sydney, N.S.W.: April 10, 1885.’ ~ 

Dr. Von Lendenfeld’s note does not touch on the topographical 
questions raised by Mr. Green which are alone of any general or 
scientific interest. With regard to what he rather surprisingly terms 
‘the point,’ we think it best to quote verbatim from our pages—1. 
Mr. Green’s statement as to the relation to the actual summit of Mount 
Cook of the point he reached. 2. Our own opinion given in a parallel 
case in the Alps against a fellow-countryman. 

1. ‘ My men now urged that, as we were fairly on the summit of the 
peak, we should lose no more time, but commence the descent. The 
highest point of the ice-cap was about 30 feet higher than where we 
turned, and my only reasons for not going on to it were that there was 
no view, there was no difficulty in reaching tt; the twenty minutes we 
saved were an important addition to the hour’s daylight which still 
remained for us to find a place of safety for the night, and as we were 
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' several hundred feet above the highest ridge of rocks, there was no 
means of building a cairn, or leaving any record of our ascent.’ * 

2. ‘ Which, it is asked, is to be preferred—the man who first gets over 
the main difficulty, the “ sticking point” of a mountain, and reaches 
its final ridge, or he who first scales the topmost crag? There seems 
to us something pedantic in the second view; and we think, on the 
whole, that while Mr. G. has a clear technical claim to have been 
the first to stand on the true top of the A. du Géant, generosity if not 
justice demands the admission that to Signor 8., and above all to 
Signor S.’s guides, is due the chief honour of the conquest.’ t 

And again in the Academy (Feb. 23, 1884) Mr. D. Freshfield 
wrote—‘ We may say once for all that even if he did not stand on the 
highest wave of its snow-crest, the completeness of Mr. Green’s con- 
quest will hardly be disputed unless by some victim of a dull form of 
mountaineering pedantry.’ 

We will only add that we hope that Dr. Von Lendenfeld will, 
before he leaves the Antipodes, establish in the only way possible— 
which we need hardly point out—his technical claim to dispute Mr. 
Green’s ‘chief honours.’ In the meantime, doubtless from his ‘ dis- 
tance from Alpine sport’ and literature, he has done some injustice 
to Mr. Green, but, we think, more to himself. | 

Mount Earnstaw.—On March 4 last, Mr. Marshall, of Dunedin, 
accompanied by Harry Birley, of Glenorchy, made his second attempt 
on Mount Earnslaw, Otago, N.Z. The ascent was made from the Rees 
Valley, and a point (8,500 ft.) was reached on the Lenox Glacier, 
above which the ice rose so steeply towards the final aréte that, the 
party not being prepared for step-cutting, were obliged to return. 

ALPINE PasteLs.—Among the many exhibitions of a London 
summer, Miss H. A. Seymour’s collection of pastel drawings in the 
Alps and elsewhere has hardly obtained its fair share of notice. 
We will not say that they are pre-eminent works of art, but they are 
at least honest and clever records of the fleeting effects of mountain 
scenery. The method adopted enables the artist to work quickly 
and directly from nature, and hence, if it sometimes lends itself to 
broad effects rather than to delicacy of observation, at least avoids the 
inaccuracies consequent on finishing in the studio—inaccuracies which 
often strike painfully on the prosaic mountaineer, who prefers mountains 
as nature left them even to the improved mountains of the water- 
colour exhibitions. One secret of nature which has escaped greater. 
artists Miss Seymour has fairly made out—the beauties of October 
colouring in the High Alps and on the lakes are well known to her, and 
she does her best to reproduce the misty softness of the snows, the rich 
browns of the pasturages, and the unimaginable splendour of the lower 
woods and orchards, A view on the Lake of Brienz, with a bright 
foreground of meadow and changing foliage, reflected in waters on which 
the red leaves are here and there floating, is, perhaps, her best work. 
More taking to the mountaineer, however, would doubtless prove the 
spirited views of the Wetterhérner, Schreckhorn and Eiger from the 
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slopes of the Faulhorn. Miss Seymour should become a contributor to 
our next winter exhibition, where a selection of her drawings would 
form an agreeable novelty. 

Otp AuPingé Prints.—In the collection of engravings by Woollett 
exhibited by the Fine Arts Society in Bond Street, were included three 
curious alpine landscapes, illustrating the fact more than once pointed cut 
here, that the mountains of the Oberland were well known and frequently 
visited in the eighteenth century. The spots represented are the 
Staubbach, Grindelwald, and the Devil’s Bridge. Nothing could be 
worse or more untrue to nature than the way in which the glaciers 
and snow-fields are treated, and it is evident either that the engraver 
did not understand what he had to deal with, or that he thought he 
knew how to improve on the reality by reducing the Eiger and 
Wetterhérner to the level of Lake Pikes. His attempt to give 
prettiness to the Devil’s Bridge is very amusing, and a singular 
contrast to the intuition with which Turner caught and concentrated 
the true spirit of the gorge. The plates are dated 1778 and 1774, and 
were published by the artist, W. Pars. The plate of the view from the 
Montenvers reproduced in part in ‘ Modern Painters’ wag not exhibited. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE CLUB Rooms.—Mr. Frederick Longman 
has kindly presented to the Alpine Club a fine assemblage of mountain 
views and photographs made by his father, our former President, the 
late Mr. William Longman. The very large collection of early Alpine 
photographs by Bisson and Martens is exceedingly interesting. Many 
of the views are picturesque in themselves, and several of them illustrate 
admirably the glaciers at or about their greatest period of extension 
before 1860. Very curious also is a collection of coloured lithographs 
from drawings made in the years 1848-49 by H. Hogard, which show 
scenes then comparatively unknown (e.g. the Aletsch glacier and the 
Miirjelen Sea, the latter quite dry). A complete series of Coleman’s 
‘Scenes from the Snowfields’ is also comprised in the gift, together 
with a magnificent set of photographs of the Yosemite valley and 
various miscellaneous views in the Pyrenees, Madeira, &c. The views 
are contained in a suitable case, which will form a very useful addition 
to the rooms, and enable any other photographs which may be presented 
to the Club to be properly lodged. 

The Alpine Club has lately acquired two coloured engravings, repre- 
senting ‘ Jacque Balma dit le MontBlanc’ and ‘ Michel Gabriel Pacard, 
Docteur en Medicine a Chamounien Savoie.’ These legends run round 
the frames of the circular medallions in which the heads are set. The 
engraver and painter’s name, ‘ B, d’Albe,’ is on both plates as well as the 
publisher’s—‘ a Basle chez Chr: de Mechel’—but no date. Under 
the portrait of Balmat a rude alpenstock and a shorthandled ice-axe 
are crossed with a pair of crampons, and the slab figured below bears 
the inscription: ‘ Le 8 Adéut, 1786, a 6 hrs du soir le docteur Pacard 
accompagné de Jacque Balma chasseur de cristel de la vallée de Cha- 
mouni parvint sur le sommet le plus élevé du Montblanc jusqu’alors 
inaccessible apres 14 heures de marche & travers les glaces, Jacque 
Balma a depuis servi de guide a M. de Saussure dans le méme voiage 
en 1787.’ Balmat is represented as a full-faced youth with a singularly 
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_ lively expression and bright eye. He wears his dark brown hair tied 
with aribbon. Balmat was born on the 19th January, 1762. He was, 
therefore, in his twenty-fifth year when he made his first solitary 
attempt on Mont Blanc. Dr. Pacard (or Paccard) appears as a man 
of about thirty with a face expressing energy and intelligence. Under 
him is the motto from Claudian :— 


Scandit inaccessos brumali sidere montes 
Nil hyemis celive memor— 


and beneath again a ‘Vue du Montblanc depuis le sommet du Four 
au dessus de la Vallée de Sallenche.’ D. W. F. 

APINE Sport.—The reader may remember that among the notable 
features of the mountains of Lago di Como, Leonardo da Vinci counted 
‘terribili orsi.’ The following extract from the monthly ‘ Rivista’ 
of the I.A.C. shows that the race is extant and undegenerate :-— 

‘On the morning of the 16th May a very large bear was killed on 
Monte Legnone, on the side above Delebio, hy six hunters from 
Piantedo and Podesina. The chase, facilitated by the recent snowfall, 
was short, but not without danger and terror. The bear, hit first in the 
breast, and also in the head, fell and lay as if dead. The hunters had 
surrounded it, and having laid aside their guns, were admiring the 
prostrate monster and exchanging congratulations, when the beast 
suddenly rose on its feet, and with a roar rushed with open jaws on 
the unarmed hunters. It was a moment of panic. But Fumasi, of 
Podesina, drew his revolver and bravely discharged four barrels into 
the throat of the furious animal, and this time the bear fell not to rise 
again. It was brown, of unusual size, and weighed more than 120 kilo- 
grammes. The body was dragged down to Piantedo on a sledge of 
beech boughs by the triumphant hunters. 

Latest News.—We regret to have to record a fatal accident, in which 
M. l’Abbé Chifflet and two Argentiere guides, Dévouassoud father and 
son, lost their lives, while attempting to force a passage from. the 
Glacier d’Argentiere over the chain of Les Courtes. 

On July 2, M. Claude Verne of Grenoble, with the two Gaspards of 
St. Christophe, found a new way from the Bréche de la Meije to the 
west foot of the Doigt, close to the Glacier Carré. They followed the 
crest above the Bréche for some distance, and then crossed with diffi- 
culty into, and climbed up, the great couloir on the La Grave side of 
the mountain. Full particulars will be given in our next number. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Landscape in Art before Claude and Salvator, by Josiah Gilbert, with 141 
illustrations. (London: Murray. 30s.). 
Landscape, by P. G. Hamerton. (London: Seeley and Co. 51. 5s.) 


Few members of the Alpine Club have contributed more to the 
pleasures and knowledge of their fellows than Mr. J. Gilbert. In the 
first place, with Mr. G. C. Churchill, he discovered the Dolomites to 
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English travellers, and thus gave to climbers in particular unexampled 
opportunities of breaking their necks; strange to say without result, 
for all the peaks have fallen, and no neck has yet been broken. Next 
he illustrated his favourite mountains in their connection with the 
great master of romantic landscape, Titian of Cadore. And now he 
comes forward again as our guide to the mountains of all ages and 
countries as perceived by man, and in particular to the mountains and 
landscapes of the picture galleries of Europe. 

It is obvious that a book might have been written on the beginnings 
of Landscape in Art alone; and that in extending his view to literature 
Mr. Gilbert has gone beyond the limits of the possible in a single 
volume. Yet we should have been sorry to have lost the very clear 
and appreciative chapters in which he indicates the extent of the 
tveling for the wilder aspects of nature shown by the classical and some 
famous medieval writers. 

Undoubtedly, the crowding of men together in large cities leads to a 
more conscious appreciation of the country, and this result, Mr. Gilbert 
shows, is to be observed in Roman literature, and in the sites selected 
fur Roman villas. To Mr. Gilbert’s well-chosen quotations may be 
added a singular one, met with in turning over the Delphin Classics on a 
wet day in a country house, which is, in fact, an anticipation of 
Carlyle’s protest against view-hunting, and shows that mountains were 
popular subjects of description at an earlier date than is generally 
realised—that is, in the second century. Apuleius in the preface to 
his treatise ‘ De Mundo,’ arguing in favour of physiography as against 
topography, writes as follows: ‘ Quare et eos qui nobis unius loci 
ingenia qualitatesque describunt, aut meenia urbis, aut alicujus amnis 
fluenta, aut ameenitates et magnitudines montium, alia multa descripta 
ab aliis plerique studiosé legunt. Nyse juga et penetralia Coryci et 
Olympi sacra et Osse ardua et alia hujuscemodi sola duntaxat et 
singula extollunt. Quorum miseret me cum tanto opere nec magnis et 
oppido paucis inexplebili admiratione capiuntur.’ 

And, again, Cicero (De Natura Deorum IL, 39) puts together in | 
very pretty language a list of rural delights: ‘ fontium gelidas peren- 
nitates, liquores pellucidos amnium, riparum vestitus viridissimos, 
speluncarum concavas altitudines; saxorum asperitates, impendentium 
montium altitudines, immensitatesque camporun.’ 

But we must not be led on in this direction. It is enough to show 
that classical feeling for wild nature was extensive, and far from 
unobservant of local characteristics. Mr. Gilbert’s main matter is 
Landscape in Early Art, and even this is too big a subject for one book. 
The origin of art among savages and its development in distant 
regions are necessarily little more than alluded to. The treatment of 
mountains in Japan alone might occupy a treatise. Fusiyama is the 
subject of a separate Japanese book. 

The first scenic paintings that remain to us from the walls of Rome 
and Pompeii show specimens carried to a high pitch of refinement of 
that art, arising from the desire to make a blank wall look like an 
arbour or a windaw, of which we see contemporary examples more or 
less rude in half the country inns of Italy. There is no attempt to 
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represent transient effects of storm, cloud, and sunshine. Incident is 
sought where children now a days would seek it—in grotesque and 
unusual shapes of overhanging crag. The advance from delight in 
individual accidents to appreciation of the general expression of 
scenery and the beauty of natural outlines—first fully made by 
Masaccio—was perhaps the most important in the progriss of Land- 
scape. The steps in this progress appear to be closely parallel to those 
in any intelligent child’s taste for scenery, which begins in excitement 
over odd-shaped rocks and waterfalls, while Mont Blanc or any distant 
object is thought a bore, and only the most vivid skyscapes are noticed. 
The sense of local colour is also of gradual development in the indi- 
vidual as well as in the race. But the nature represented in these 
classical frescoes is far less imaginary than Northerners accustomed to 
chalk coasts may think it. Pompeii was within a morning drive of Amalfi. 

Even Masters live by their art, and the great Masters of the 
Renaissance were forced to paint incidents in Bible story just as our 
own R.A.s have to paint elderly gentlemen. But they had one part 
of their canvas where they might paint what they really cared for, and 
it is to this part, the landscape backgrounds, that Mr. Gilbert calls our 
attention. Landscape art while it remained in a secondary position 
was spontaneous and unconscious. In the days of the Caracci (who 
Landor thought were greatest as landscape painters), and Claude it 
became academic and laid itself out to please. Every critic thinks 
he knows what to say about Claude and Salvator, and it has been 
amusing to notice the disappointment of the professional reviewers who 
have turned over Mr. Gilbert’s pages to find that the author drops his 
subject just at the point where they were prepared to take it up. To 
discuss the landscapes of Van Eyck, Masaccio and Perugino, Leonardo 
and Albert Diirer, is to invite the conventional mind to a summer- 
sault, for which all Mr. Ruskin’s work has not as yet fully prepared it. 

Mr. Gilbert has gone conscientiously through the work of the great 
artists and many of the minor painters. To some of the latter he is 
very kind. But his appreciation of the best talent is always just and 
discriminating. He shows that the manly genius of Masaccio (will he 
not some day replace Botticelli as the object of a cult?) rose above the 
crowded incidents of youthful landscape art, and introduced the wide 
sweeps and beautiful outlines of lonely lls. Leonardo ina weighty 
sentence pronounced—not without a side hit at the Peruginese—his 
place in art. ‘After Giotto, art declined again,’ he writes, ‘ because 
everyone imitated the pictures that were already done; thus it went on 
from century to century, until Tommaso of Florence, nick-named 
Masaccio (clumsy Tom), showed by his perfect works how those who 
take for their standard anyone but nature, the mistress of all masters, 
weary themselves in vain.’ Here sounds the doom of all Preraffaelitism. 
Leonardo omitted to add any caution to those who are not content with 
Nature as they find her, but would fain make manifest the invisible 
soul of things, and there was no Peruginesque ready with the retort. 
The Umbrian school were content to go on peaceably with their con- 
ventional arrangement of lake, and promontory, and towered city. 
Perugino made the most of his lake and skies. A crowd of North 
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Italian names—Titian and Bellini at their head—associated their 
native mountains with their art. The Bassani get from Mr. Gilbert 
no more than their due share of praise. They have suffered (justly) 
from keeping a shop. Galleries are inundated with pictures by them 
no one would willingly look at twice. But at their best the father 
Jacopo, under the influence of 
Tintoretto, and Francesco can 
be very good indeed. We know 
of two pictures, one probably 
by the father, in which dawn 
breaking over the mountains 
through a chalet door is admi- 
rably represented; the second, 
signed by Francesco, shows 
some such view over the plain 
as that from Asolo with Euga- 
nean hills on the horizon. As 
a rule, medigval landscape art, 
like classical, was content with 
tranquil effects; the extraordi- 
nary difficulties to the painter 
of Italian sunshine and defini- 
tion it constantly evaded by 
selecting the evening hours for 
representation, but in these 
preferred the quiet afterglow to 
the roseflush of sunset itself. 
Even Leonardo confined his 
studies of mountain storm to 
his drawings (see the phototype 
trom the drawing in the Queen’s 
collection reproduced here by 
Mr. Murray’s kindness), and 
Savoldo stands almost alone in 
his sentimental use of moon- 
light. 

On the other side of the Alps 
art, like architecture, was more 
adventurous. In the case of 
Van Eyck, a contemporary of 
Masaccio, it was probably the 
clearness and colour of alpine 
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eloud is drawn with sufficient force and fidelity to what Holbein saw— 
for he naturally looked at mountains as an outsider. It is curious that 
many of the German and Low Country Masters were not content with 
their own country, and deliberately went out of their way to find alpine 
or sub-alpine backgrounds to their pictures. It might almost seem as 
if the breach of the general rule that the painter reverts by instinct, 
where his choice is free, to his own environment was due to the Gothic 
love of the strange and grotesque. In Albert Diirer this feeling was 
predominant, and Mr. Gilbert points out particularly the ‘stern and 
solitary? mountain landscape he has introduced behind his own likeness, 
Some one—is it Mr. Ruskin ?—suggests that these mountainous back- 
grounds were intended to give remoteness and dignity to sacred sub- 
jects, but they are used just as much for ordinary Venetian portraits. 

We must be content here with these desultory remarks on a few of 
the subjects suggested by Mr. Gilbert’s full, accurate, and interesting 
volume. It is written in a scund English style, with enthusiasm but 
without affectation. It is adequately illustrated with woodcuts and 
photo-types from original sketches of the works of the painters brought 
under notice. Everyone who cares for pictures as well as for mountains 
will find the book a place in his shelves, and will often take it down 
from them for reference or perusal. 


The modest figure of ‘Landscape in Art’ is completely eclipsed by 
the sister volume on ‘Landscape,’ which lies before us in luxurious 
bulk. Mr. Hamerton has accustomed the public to editions de luxe. 
‘In such works the illustrations are what we look at first, and these in 
the present instance are for the most part singularly beautiful and attrac- 
tive. But space presses hard; we can only select in passing, for special 
comimendation, Turner’s Mer de Glace (note how the impression of the 
scene is heightened by the invention of a low horizon of icy peaks in 
the left-hand corner), and Mr. Hunt’s beautiful Thun in Spring. 

The letterpress might be made a text for endless comment. The 
titles of some of the chapters alone will serve to show how deeply 
Mr. Hamerton has dipped into our alpine province. We have, ‘The 
Geography of Beauty and Art; Mountains, For and Against; Geology 
and JLandscape ; High Places; The Moods of a Mountain.’ Mr. Hamer- 
ton is a sympathetic and easy writer, and in the ‘ Sylvan Year’ and his 
previous works he has made many friends. But those who come to 
this volume for instruction and enlightenment will, we fear, turn away 
unsatisfied. The author’s grip of his subject seems uncertain; there is 
a prosaic limitation about his views, and his conclusions do not seem to 
bring us much more forward. The first thing that must strike the 
reader as he turns from one work to the other is that Mr. Gilbert's 
claim, in Leonardo’s words, to have ‘loaded his pack with rejected 
merchandise’ is fully borne out. Mr. Hamerton hardly seems to be 
more than dimly conscious that any one before Titian ever painted 
landscape at all. He expressly says that he remembers no Jakes in 
the Old Masters—as if Perugino had never existed! And it is only 
when he comes to talk of trees that he shows any respect for the history 
of landscape art. In his discussion of mountain scenery, Mr. Hamer- 
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ton’s local knowledge seems deficient; we miss any marks of familiarity 
- with the Alps as a whole; he frequently uses Swiss as equivalent to 
Alpine—always a bad sign—and he makes no reference to the charac- 
teristic beauties of the Italian slope. 

Nor does Mr. Hamerton satisfy us-as a critic. What can be said 
of this commentary on Byron’s ‘the Highlands’ swelling blue’? ‘I 
suppose that the word “ swelling” was used by Byron to imply that 
as we gaze on the blue of a Scottish mountain it grows upon us, or 
possibly that it may spread over the distant landscape by the changes 
of effect.’ Surely this is worthy of a scholiast! We trembled lest we 
should find Milton’s ‘labouring clouds’ similarly expounded. And 
how unlucky are some of the quotations made to prove Lamartine’s 
talents in describing Savoy; the youth who comes to church by a. 
chamois path; the poor peasants whose rye and barley hardly ripens 
among the chestnut woods! This, we see at a glance, is a manufactured 
article like the alpine background to Schiller’s ‘ William Tell,’ a 
literary compilation, not out-of-door experience. Criticisms such as 
these, coupled with the suggestion that the Mediterranean would be 
more beautiful if it could be reduced to the scale of a lake, make us 
feel that there are points on which no sympathy is possible between 
Mr. Hamerton and ourselves. 

Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ dominant idea,’ he tells us, ‘ has been the influence 
of landscape on man.’ Landscape-painting and literature, it is obvious, 
are the two most conspicuous and permanent embodiments of this 
influence, though it bears fruit in other directions, recognised by the 
author; amongst these in alpine climbing. But he seems rather to have 
thought about his subject than to have thought it out. He tells us 
over and over again that different people like different scenery, but 
this does not carry us very far. Where he lays down general laws 
we often find them in direct contradiction to our own experience. He 
thinks knowledge of great mountains disenchants us with lesser ones ; 
that ‘Yarrows visited,’ lose their glamour. What true mountain 
lover cares for the Lakes less because he is familiar with Alps or 
Himalaya, for Pietra Pana because he has seen Monte Viso; and how 
does it affect his appreciation of either that he knows by touch that 
they are built up of limestone or marble, and rot of pearl and 
amethyst ? 

Mr. Hamerton says that ‘ the grandeur of a mountain is closely con- 
nected with the fatigue and difficulty of the ascent; ’ and, almost in the 
same breath, that ‘the strong man is exhilarated, the weak man depressed 
by the same scenery, because the latter associates grand scenery with 
over-exertion.’ 

Once more, Mr. Hamerton suggests—though here again he is not 
throughout consistent with himself—that the same mind can hardly 
appreciate both rugged sublimity and delicate softness. The properly 
balanced traveller surely delights in both and, above all, in the combina- 
tion and contrast ; a level meadow and a flowery grove, a rustic cottage 
overhung with vines, are doubly interesting when they are embraced in 
the same view with stern cliffs and everlasting snows. The village in the 
proper place plays the same part in a great mountain view that the 
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solitary figure does in a lesser landscape—it gives a scale to measure 
by. At the same time nothing can be more offensive than a hotel or 
stone walls on a mountain top, simply because they are in the wrong 
place, and destroy the contrast between the wild nature of the moun- 
tains and the domestic beauty of the valleys. If the houses are large 
enough, or the walls numerous enough (as on the Rigi, or often at the 
Lakes and on Exmoor) to destroy the natural sweep of the hills or 
mountains, a double injury is done. But a road, as Mr Gilbert de- 
monstrates, need not always be ugly; if shown indomitably struggling 
through the wilds, it may produce the same effect as the solitary figure 
on the moor. 

Mr. Hamerton’s viewpoint is too much that of the craftsman. His 
habit of minute observation stands him in good stead so long as he 
deals with the details of aspects of nature he has lived amongst, but 
when he wanders on less familiar ground he takes the scenery piece- 
meal, and misses much of its poetry. It is, no doubt, difficult to be at 
once ‘eminently mechanical’ and ‘greatly poetical.’ Those who are 
absorbed in the technical difficulties of realising and reproducing the 
measurable image that meets the eyes, can hardly hope, however much 
they may desire, to keep their powers of reception of poetical impres- 
sions unimpaired. They cannot see the whole for the parts. Their 
art comes between them and the spirit of the scene. Sometimes, it may 
be admitted, the measurable image and its mental reflection coincide : 
and the skill of the photographer is never more shown than when, be- 
coming an artist, he seizes such an opportunity. Mr. Donkin in his 
recent plate of the Bietschhorn has shown this faculty in a very high 
degree. Signor Sella has in one or two instances put before us the 
image of a snowfield. We use the common phrase for the sake of the 
truth it expresses. But these are exceptions. The rule is that our 
memory of a mountain is fur bolder than the original. Moreover, the 
fragment of a scene that can be reproduced in a topographic picture 
does not convey the feeling produced by the same lines as part of a com- 
plete landscape. Turner was always striving to combat this weakness 
of pictorial representation; he dragged in the snow peaks that were 
close at hand but invisible; his sketches are not records of spots, but 
epitomes of regions. - 

And when we come to look for a conclusion, this is all the comfort 
Mr. Hamerton has to give us: ‘ Artists and dealers affirm that Swiss 
subjecta do not generally make agreeable pictures, whether slightly 
or elaborately painted.’ A jury of dealers! And ajudge whose 
direction is: ‘ My conclusion is, therefore, that conclusion at which all 
artists seem to arrive in their mature years, that there are things which 
are magnificent in nature but not so suitable for art as things which 
are less magnificent, and that Alps, icebergs, and volcanic eruptions 
are amongst them.’ The quaint combination suggests coloured chalks 
and one of the artists of the pavement, 

Mountains will never be easy or popular subjects until painters go 
and live among them long enough to master their difficulties, and 
distinguish their poetry from their prose. The two most obvious 
difficulties they present to the new comer are the monstrous confused 
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outlines and the crowded details. Much more selection is needed than 
in low countries where something sketchable is seen at every turn. 
It may be frankly admitted that there are many hideous spots among 
mountains. Favourable conditions of atmosphere must also be waited on. 
It is an unlucky accident that most English painters go not only to the 
most difficult part of the Alps, but also at the worst time of year— 
Switzerland in August. Some day, though probably not in our time, 
the Alps will be painted as successfully as the sea is now. Hitherto, 
let it be remembered, English landscape painters have failed in Italy as 
conspicuously as in Switzerland. That there is a modern Italian 
artist who paints the Apennines with rare success—I refer to Signor 
Costa—Mr. Hamerton does not seem to know. Nor does he speak, in 
praise or blame, of any of the attempts that have been made of recent 
years to paint mountains either by M. Loppé, or in this country. 
This may be from kindness, but the reason can hardly be considered 
adequate. At any rate there can be no excuse for taking Bisson as 
the representative of Alpine photography. 


However, we may forgive Mr. Hamerton much in return for his ‘ 


warm sympathy with climbers and his frank expression of the surprise 
and pain it was to him when he first discovered that ‘some dislikers of 
mountains were not persons devoid of intelligence.’ We have halted 
long on the way to argue where we differ from him. This should be 
the best proof that we have found him a pleasant companion, and it is 
impossible for so close an observer not to be often instructive; lovers 
of mountains will appreciate Mr. Hamerton’s description of their 
moods. Let us hope that he may persuade many of his readers not to 
consider a view seen until it has been seen often, and that he may 
make converts among the ‘ intelligent’ and interesting heathens who still 
refuse to worship on the ‘ High Places,’ to which he has brought so 
splendid an offering. 


Geschichte des Reisens in der Schneiz. Eine cultur-historische Studie. 
Von G. Peyer. (Basel: Detloff, 1885. 2s. 6d.) 


These studies, now collected in a small volume, were first published 
in a German-Swiss newspaper, and they carry with them some traces 
of their origin. Tourist-culture—the inn-keeping industry—mixes 
itself up continually with culture of the higher sort. The glories of 
the Hauser family, who, in their various establishments, can provide 
beds for 2.400 guests; of the amiable monopolist of Zermatt, Herr 
Seiler, with his five hotels; are fully set forth. Yet it would be unjust 
not to point out that Herr Peyer, while giving such statistics a pro- 
minent place, is careful to hold up a higher standard. If he forgives 
the peaceful invasion of which he has made himself the chronicler, it is 
on the ground of the impulse that has been given by the more dis- 
tinguished visitors from Goethe and Byron downwards, ‘ to the thorough 
examination and esthetic appreciation’ of his country, and not for the 
material benefits they leave behind them. Indeed, he shows from a 
contrast of the Bernese Oberland and some less frequented valleys, that 
foreign gold has in many cases proved no benefit—that it has either 
flowed into the pockets of a single individual, or been lost even more 
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quickly than it was won in ill considered speculations. Herr Peyer 
discusses also how far Switzerland is likely to retain its hold on tourist- 
dom in the future. In our opinion (setting aside war and cholera 
years) the Central Alps will always find visitors enough. But so far 
as Great Britain is concerned, they are likely to be of a different class 
—of a class only too familiar in Scotch inns, which have become, in 
the expressive phrase of a Loch Tay peasant woman, ‘sair rabbly.’ 
The alpine climbers may still permit themselves to be the object of a 
special cult in one or two centres. But the professional man, in search 
of change and rest, will be forced farther, unless, indeed, the day 
comes when the overcrowding of hotels leads to the development of a 
system of alpine villas—let for the season. But before families from a 
distance go to the Alps, as they do now to the seaside, the Continental 
railway companies will have to extend the system of half-price for 
children within the limits to which we are accustomed in England. If 
traffic has grown on French railroads, it has been in spite of the best 
endeavours of their managers to keep it down! Mr. Cook should see 
to this; it is a field where his energies would be well employed. 

Herr Peyer has used the materials supplied by Professor B. Studer’s 
‘ Physiographie der Schweiz,’ Frichter’s ‘ History of Baden,’ and other 
books, his indebtedness to which he acknowledges in a very modest 
preface—to put together a series of entertaining sketches of Swiss 
bath-life and Alpine travel from the sixteenth century down to our 
own days. He disclaims any pretension to have compiled a complete 
history, and must not therefore be criticised for his omissions, although 
we wonder sometimes to find those he has preferred to leave out or 
hurry past. Among them are Simler (1574), with his most graphic 
account of early mountaineering—rope, and alpenstock, and snow 
spectacles; J. C. Fatio (a brother of Nicolas Fatio, who was a friend 
of Newton and Leibnitz), who first measured Mont Blanc; Bordier, 
that remarkable man who had more wit and insight in his little finger 
than Bourrit in his whole body, and who constructed, if he did not 
verify, the outline of a glacier theory which was something very like 
that now most generally accepted; Placidus 4 Spescha, the first explorer 
of the Todi and climber of Piz Valrhein; Carl Ulysses von Salis, the 
founder of the Alpina, or first Alpine Journal. At least we can recall 
no adequate mention of any of these Swiss pioneers, though the absence 
of any index—fatal omission—renders it difficult to speak in every case 
with absolute certainty. 

The volume may be divided into Baths and Travel. To the first 
section we cannot afford space to do justice. The life at the Swiss 
Baden is comparatively well known, but many curious details are here 
added. Pfiffers, we are told, was, under the supervision of its abbot, 
more strictly conducted; though if the account quoted by Mr. B. 
Grohman, in his ‘ Gaddings with a Primitive People’ from the letters 
of a visitor in 1479, is accurate, the rules must have been at times 
sadly relaxed.* Leukerbad had an early but unlucky career. Bathing 
had begun there in 1402. In 1484 a bath-house was built; in 1501 


* Vol. ix. p. 178. 
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it was converted into an important edifice by Cardinal Schinner. 
Seventeen years later the town suffered severely from an avalanche, 
and in 1719 a similar calamity destroyed the Cardinal’s bath-house 
(which had escaped the first disaster), killed fifty- five inhabitants, and 
laid the place in ruins. 

Among mountain travellers Herr Peyer rightly gives the first place 
to Conrad Gesner * (as he signed himself, with one s). He shews 
clearly how the love of mountains arose out of the science, and above 
all the medical and botanical science, of the Renaissance; how it was 
temporarily checked by the religious struggles, the fear of pestilence, 
and rumours of wars. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Scheuchzer and others recalled attention to the High Alps. But we 
miss in their works the brightness and spontaneousness of the first 
movement towards nature. The authors are more ‘ scholastic’ ; they 
depend more on books and less on their own eyes, and they are con- 
sequently more bound down by the belief and prejudices of their own 
and past times, and farther removed from us moderns than the natural 
students of the sixteenth century. Yet we must not forget that it was 
to them, the ‘ fortes ante Agamemnona,’ as well as to De Saussure that 
we owe primarily our introduction to the high Alps, and that the much- 
vaunted influence of Rousseau and Byron did no more than give 
additional impulse to a wave that was already in motion. 

Rousseau had, indeed, a literary precursor in Haller, whose vigorous 
descriptions of mountain landscape as a background to pastoral] life had 
a marvellous popularity in their time, and were translated into half 
the languages of Europe. More curious to us are the Latin hexameters, 
in which Rhellicanus narrates his ascent of the Stockhorn (1536), and 
how he rolled stones from the top: 

‘ Animi caus& devolvere rupem 
Avulsam a scopulo placet, ac audire sonantem 
Haud secus ac tonitru,’ 
or the glorification of mountains on broad Biblical grounds of another 
old author (Rebmann, 1606). 
‘David, Samson, und Helias, 
Im Bergen viel ihr Wesen war, 
Und andere Propheten mehr 
Liebten uns Berg gemeinlich sehr,’ 
From poetry to guide books is a leap, but we must make it, to remark 
that while Mr. John Murray is deservedly complimented, Mr. Ball and 
the Alpine Guide are forgotten. Indeed, Herr Peyer evidently con- 
siders modern English Alpine literature too well known to his country- 
men to require notice. For in speaking of the development of moun- 
taineering he omits Leslie Stephen and Tyndall, Wills and Hinchliff, 
and ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.’ In connection with Zermatt he 
refers neither to Professor Forbes nor Forbes of the ‘ Physician’s 
Holiday.’ Nordo Mr. Ruskin’s word-pictures find any mention. The 
rise of the Engadine is attributed to Dr. Lechner. We remember that 


* An interesting article on C. Gesner has lately appeared in Germany: C. 
KGnig, ‘Der erste grosse Alpenforscher,’ Zitsch. f. Wissenschaft, Geographie. 
Kettler, Band 5, Heft 5 u. 6, p. 327. 
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valley in various stages—when there was only one Englishman in the 
whole valley, and Bank of England notes were not exchangeable at St. 
Moritz; when there were two Queen's Counsel, and on the second 
writing his title in the strangers’ book the host refused to cash his 
‘ Circulars’ because ‘ the Queen’s Counsel had already arrived ;’ and 
that Her Majesty could possess two at once transcended local imagina- 
tion; again when, to make his list of guests more imposing, my host 
transformed the humble signature of the present writer into Earl 
Douglas, Mr. W. Freshfield, and Herr Univ. Coll. aus Oxford. It is 
long since the hotel lists needed any such ingenious multiplication. 

But we are by no means disposed to blame Herr Peyer for these 
omissions. To English readers at any rate, the accounts he gives of 
out-of-the-way old Swiss tourists are far more novel and amusing. 
Amongst these is a summary of the journal of several tours made in the 
eighteenth century by Ziirich students personally conducted by clerical 
tutors. The tutor wrote the journal and (possibly on this account) 
the impression left is that the tours were dull affairs. An ascent of 
Pilatus and the passage of the Klausen were the most spirited adven- 
tures; two guiden a day was the average expenditure, In contrast to 
these serious students we find the letters of one Bullinger (1757), a 
landscape painter, to the ‘Chere Mademoiselle’ he left behind him. 
He finds the Melchthal ‘worse than the English Robinson’s island.’ 
His alpine tour extends to the Lake of Luzern, the Devil’s Bridge, 
the Oberalp, and so back by the Vorderrheinthal and Wallenstadt. 
His letters are said to be full of ‘true Ziirich humour,’ rather pon- 
derous perhaps, it strikes us, for Bullinger is the father of the culinary 
tourist, and his meals form the substance of his letters. No words he 
can use are too hard to paint the backwardness of the people of the 
Oberbund, and the extortion he here and there meets with. It is 
clear that so far as Switzerland is concerned innkeepers’ extortion is not 
a vice of foreign introduction. 

We had noted other parts of Herr Peyer’s book for curious informa- 
tion, but we must not extend our comment. His studies are cordially 
to be recommended to anyone who wishes for a light and agreeable 
work on a very interesting subject or group of subjects, 


Glenaveril, or the Metamorphoses : a Poem in six books. By the Earl of Lytton. 
Book III. ‘The Alps.” Murray: 1885. 2s. 


The organ-voice of Mrs. Grundy and Printing-House-Square hastened 
to declare (March 30) that Lord Lytton, in his new work, had followed 
Byron in his wit, but not in his immorality; that he had written 
a ‘good’ poem. Alpine climbers have, of course, nothing to do with 
poetry as such; it is, indeed, proverbial that those who walk ‘ with 
Death and Morning on the silver horns’ are the most prosaic of 
mankind, and leave the cult of the Muses to the tramplers of turnips 
and other more romantic sportsmen ! 

Buta classic peculiarly suitable for schools—and such the moral qualities 
of Glenaveril will perhaps make it for the New Guineans of the thirtieth 
century—it is the duty of contemporaries to elucidate. No minutie 
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will be too small for the Dryasdusts of the Antipodes. What should 
we not have gained if Varro had annotated Horace and Virgil ? 

The third book of ‘ Glenaveril’ is a spirited description of an ex- 
cursion from Chamonix, culminating in a singular catastrophe, and it 
will, we are sure, be interesting even to contemporaries if we point out, 
to the best of our ability, some of the sources from which this romantic 
alpine episode has been drawn. 


Canto I. xii. Sharpening an alpenstock with file in hand. 


This is cleverly introduced to show the rawness of the tourist and to 
prepare the reader for the catastrophe. 
Canto II. ii. Yonder you see Lechaud. A goodish height ! 


Ten thousand and nine hundred (wait a bit !) 
Nine hundred fourteen feet ; 


really 11,987 English feet. 
The small Jorasse, 
Its neighbour, quite another thousand has ; 


really 12,403 English feet. 

As the guide is speaking, he is probably intended, with singular 
attention to dramatic propriety, to use I’rench feet, and in these to be 
incorrect—also a delicate and characteristic touch. 

The view described could only be seen from near the Pierre A 
Béranger. The ‘ vile portraits’ of the peaks exhibited on the spot are, 
however, a novelty; and this would seem rather to refer to the 
Montenvers Bazaar. At this point the topography, indeed, grows 
somewhat mixed, and the task of elucidating it yields hardly, if at 
all, to that of unravelling the travels in the Caucasus of Io according to 
ZEschylus. 

A lake is seen (xix. xx.), which is ‘dark blue and entombed in icy 
vaults’ (II. xiv.), and has now shrunk considerably (II. cvi.), but 
formerly maintained a boat and a fisherman (III. xix.). Can this be the 
Lac du Tacul ? 

The tourists—an English lord and a German student—now turn to 
a ‘curious peak ’ they had passed (II. x.). Obviously, if we are right 
so far, this indicates the Aiguille du Dru. But the indication will 
become clearer. ‘The head reveals, exactly like a needle’s eye, an 
oblong fissure’ (IT. xeviii.). The ‘eye’ in the top of the Dru is well 
known and visible from Chamonix. It may be possible also to show 
the sources by which the following adventure has been suggested. In 
the climb of the D. of H. and Mr. G., quoted in vol. vi. p. 195, of 
this Journal, surely lies the germ of Lord Lytton’s catastrophe. The 
dizziness experienced by climbers on the top of the peak (II. civ.), an 
unusual sensation, finds its closest parallel in Mr. Dent’s recent volume. 

In minor respects there are some difficulties which we abandon 
with regret as insuperable. We confess to have failed to picture 
the exact relations to one another of the plateau, the crevasse, and the 
moraine, and to an uneasy impression that the two latter words at 
least are not used in any sense known to science or literature. And it 
is unusual that a peak which can furnish ‘an immense white cloud of 
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snow’ should be scaled by means of juniper roots, and have a pine 
stump within twenty feet of its summit. 
Nor is the mountain craft displayed by any means common-place. 
For instance, our tourist recommends his fellow to— 
Plant fast thy staff upon the Needle’s top. 
Let thyself slide along it quietly 
Down to the ledge! The staff thy fall will stop 
And thou can’st sit there. 
In the result the tourist did not stop! 
In two powerful stanzas (which as some reparation we quote here) 
Lord Lytton describes what followed— 
And down the Needle Rock, loud roaring, crashed 
Tumultuously an immense white cloud 
Of snow, and dust, and splintered stones. Two smashed 
Bits of a broken staff, that whistling shroud 
Bore with it: two wild arms that flapped and dashed 
The air like a tossed puppet’s: and thro’ a crowd 
Of shapeless things that shook its fluttering pall, 
A human body in headforemost fall. 


So in a wild inextricable embrace, 
The bodies of the two friends, bound together, 

Swung o’er the wide abysm of dusky space; 
Suspended only by the quivering tether 

Of the strained cord, which jerked and tugged apace 
At its half rotten anchorage. The wide ether 

Was deathly dumb, and wan as death the white 

Wide snows, and darkening o’er them crept the night. 


We return to our commentary. The introduction of the German 
dwarf ‘ Rubezahl ’ is at first sight puzzling. But perhaps Lord Lytton 
would trace his legend to the ‘ Theutonici’ whom the Chamonix 
cartulary shows to have inhabited Valorsine. 

More seriously bewildering are the frequent references made by the 
guides to themselves as ‘ Swiss; ’ to Geneva as their chief town ; and the 
concluding statements that the deceased tourists’ effects were made 
over to the police, who ‘transmitted them to the legitimate care of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s legation at Berne with an appropriate expla- 
nation,’ whereat ‘the two Federal Councils, both the Small one and 
the Great,’ were ‘ contented ’—as they well might be—at the sudden 
annexation of the French Department of La Haute Savoie ! 

Most mountaineers will find something to please and much to enter- 
tain them in Lord Lytton’s fluent and at times eloquent stanzas. But 
the book, however harmless otherwise, should not, we think, be allowed 
to find its way into the schools of the Antipodes where geography, 
physical or historical, is among the subjects taught. 


Légendes des Alpes Vaudoises, par Alfred Ceresole. Illustrations d’Eugéne 
Burnand. (Lausanne: Imer, 1885.) 


This handsome volume may serve to show that Lord Lytton need 
not have gone to Germany for his Rubezahl. The Alps, as might 
be expected, have their indigenous race of gnomes and fairies, 
and in M. Ceresole and M. Burnand they have found sympathetic 
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chroniclers. Their joint work will be enjoyed, and may be commented 
on, from two different points of view—either as a charmingly illustrated 
assemblage of Alpine fairy and witch stories suited for readers of all 
ages, or as a serious contribution to our knowledge of the popular 
beliefs which link different countries as well as different centuries. 
M. Ceresole is no mere bookmaker. <A Protestant pasteur in Canton 
Vaud, his ‘ Legends’ are the result, he tells us, of ‘long and con- 
scientious research’ among the herdsmen and villagers of his native 
mountains, the pastoral Alps of Vevey, Aigle, and the Pays d’Enhaut. 
In the framework in which he sets his stories he shows no slight literary 
skill, but for the legends themselves he claims absolute authenticity — 
and this of course is all-important to the student of folklore. 

The voice that echoed among the mountains ‘ Great Pan is dead!’ 
made surely a very premature announcement. Mr. Bent in his 
interesting book on the Cyclades has lately shown us how much life 
there is still left in the lesser deities of the Greek mythology. The 
world dresses itself to the outside view in a new religion, but it puts 
it on over its old clothes. The innate and universal anti-materialism 
of humanity leads it to seek everywhere -behind the forces of nature 
for active spiritual agents more or less akin to itself. The theory 
that ‘Whirl rules, having cast out Zeus’ it leaves to the philosophers. 
M. Ceresole quotes Voltaire to the effect that ‘ superstition is to 
religion what astrology is to astronomy—the foolish child of a 
wise mother.’ We should prefer to reverse the saying, and compare 
religion and astronomy to children who have gained new and wide 
experiences, and risen above the level of their homely-witted parents. 

Ghosts and goblins, nymphs and fairies, still hold their own in the 
face of the pulpit. Will they survive the schoolmaster’s desk and a 
‘ Heimatskunde,’ in which they find no place?’ The ghosts, at any 
rate, seein to be still full of life, and determined to show good sport 
before they are run down by our Psychological Society. Perhaps 
some of its members may be induced by our author to employ their 
summer in pursuing a Swiss ghost by way of variety. We quote for 
their benetit the following sentence: * Dans ce siécle-ci, beaucoup 
de maisons se sont vendues ou se louent encore a des prix trés modestes, 
uniquement parce qu’on les croit hantées,’ 

M. Ceresole treats his supernatural subjects under several head- 
ings. First we have the servants—half-mischievous, half-helpful, 
sprites, willing to give a hand in household work, but prompt to 
punish laziness, and answering exactly to our Robin Goodfellow and 
Puck.. Like the Roman Lares they require their daily offering of 
cakes. The fairies of the Pays de Vaud are a race of delicate and 
dark features, who often ensnare by their beauty the young shepherds, 
and render them unsusceptible to the strawberry-and-cream com- 
plexions of the native milkmaids. Sometimes, however, they con- 
descend to a mortal marriage. ‘They resemble the nymphs of classical 
antiquity in being frequently connected with streams and fountains. 
Like the servants they are capable of taking terrible revenges, and 
the ravages of storms and avalanches are set down by the peasants as 
the consequence of some affront to the fairy of the mountain. 
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' Everyone knows what an important part dragons have played among 

the supernatural inhabitants of the Alps. One kind wear on their fore- 
heads an immense diamond, which lights them on their nocturnal 
raids. To become the possessor of a Vouevre’s jewel was to make one’s 
fortune, and was naturally an object of great ambition. One of the last 
specimens of the race was seen in 1790 by the father of M. Ceresole’s 
informant, flying near the Grand Muveran. A goblin peculiar to the 
district is the Hutzeran or Jodeller—a tall man, dressed in green, 
whose voice wakes the mountuin echoes. Like Apollo, he is jealous of 
rivals, and the cowherd who tries his voice against him risks losing it 
for ever. 

Canton Bern, Addison tells us, was particularly given to witchcraft, 
At Chamonix, we know, witches were freely burnt. M. Ceresole 
gives the proces verbaux of several trials at Aigle in the seventeenth 
century. They do not differ in their stupidity and cruelty from the 
run of such records, which form singularly revolting and humiliating 
reading. We have no sympathy with the weak attempt made by 
M. Ceresole to excuse the perpetrators of these massacres on the 
ground that the name of witchcraft covered formidable associations of 
evil-doers. Society—Christian society, at any rate—ought to be able 
to control its old women without fire and torture! It is within memory 
that some twenty-five years ago the women of Morzine, a Savoyard 
village in the Dranse valley, took to running up trees and pelting their 
priest with stones and bad Janguage. The curious may find a description 
of the outbreak and of the means by which it was put a stop to in the 
‘Cornhill Magazine,’ vol. xi. p. 468. Books of magic were common 
in Switzerland, and only last year a couple were convicted at Basel 
for having sold in that enlightened city a work entitled the ‘Grand 
bouclier spirituel du Pape Grégoire,’ for no less a sum than 1581. 

The concluding chapters contain curious stories of local warfare, 
when Vaudois and Valaisans fought over their pasturages ; contem- 
porary records of alpine catastrophes; local proverbs, customs, and 
prescriptions, all of which it were too long to treat of here. M. 
Ceresole has been well advised in raising so handsome and complete a 
monument—we fear it must be regarded as a monument—to the 
mythology of the Suisse Romande, and it is to be hoped that he may 
find imitators in other parts of the Alps. 


Soperga e la sua ferrovia funicolare. (Turin: Casanova, 1885. 2 francs.) 


This little book is a complete guide to all the objects of interest on 
the hill of the Superga near Turin. Besides much geological, botanical, 
and zoological information, a full description of the church is given. 
This was erected by Victor Amadeus II. in fulfilment of a vow made 
before the great battle under the walls of Turin on September 6, 1706, 
in which the siege of his city was raised and the Franco Spanish army 
put to flight. It is in the vaults of this church that the remains of all 
the Kings of Sardinia are deposited with the solitary exception of 
Victor Emmanuel II., who, as King of Italy, is buried in the Pantheon 
at Rome. 

But, after all, what one gocs to see on the Superga is the wonderful 
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view of the Alps. A useful panorama is given with the names of the 
peaks and towns marked, and there is besides a detailed description. 
It has hitherto been an affair of some hours to make the excursion to 
this grand point of view, but in April 1884 a railway was opened 
(the station is in the Piazza Castello), by which the journey is much 
shortened, for the line ends a few feet only below the summit of the 
hill, A very full technical account is given of this railway, accom- 
panied by diagrams, and by a comparison of the Superga railway with 
other mountain railways. 

We have only to add that numerous woodcuts are scattered broad- 
cast through the pages of this book, and that the panorama, which is 
unusually clear and intelligible, does honour to Signor Bossoli, while 
the description of the view by Signor C. Ratti is as accurate and careful 
as might be expected from one who knows the Italian Alps so well. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. 


THE following letter has been addressed by our former President, 
Mr. Justice Wills, to the Editor of the ‘ Times’ :— 


‘Sir,—The number of English tourists who visit Switzerland is 
very large, and increases yearly. Not the least charm of that country 
is the rich flora which adorns the valleys, the margins of the glaciers, 
and the alpine slopes. The impoverishment or destruction of this flora 
must largely diminish this charm, and must be regarded with serious 
apprehension on this if on no higher ground. It is a lamentable truth 
that, so far as some of the loveliest Swiss plants are concerned, their 
destruction is already an accomplished fact, while the entire flora of 
the country has undoubtedly undergone a palpable and grievous im- 
poverishment during the last few years. 

‘The chief causes of this evil are—first, the reckless’ gathering of 
plants by the crowds of visitors who pour into Switzerland every year ; 
secondly, the wholesale uprooting of plants for sale to tourists by pro- 
fessional plant-hunters, who penetrate constantly into remoter alpine 
regions in search of specimens, and even wilfully destroy large numbers 
of plants in order to increase the rarity, and so enhance the market 
value of some species. 

‘In either of these cases specimens are obtained under conditions 
wholly unfavourable to life, being gathered carelessly, often in the 
height of their flowering season, and subsequently carried or sent by 
rail or post over long distances, with little or no soil, exposed to heat 
and drought, as well as to all kinds of rough usage. It is believed by 
those who have most carefully studied the subject that not more than 
10 per cent. of such plants survive. : 

‘It should also be remembered that all annuals and biennials depend 
for the perpetuation of their kind upon the production of fresh genera- 
tions from seed, and hence that their extermination is effectually 
secured by the constant abstraction of their flowers alone. It may be 
assumed that every lover of nature and every true botanist will welcome 
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any means by which these acts of vandalism, whether deliberate or 
resulting from carelessness and ignorance, may be checked. 

‘A society has lately been formed in Geneva (Association pour la 
Protection des Plantes), the aim of which is to compass this desirable 
result. Its operations are mainly directed—first, to the education of 
public opinion on the subject; secondly, to the supply of all the rarest 
and most attractive alpine plants to the public at prices below those 
usually paid to the plant-hawkers who vend their specimens in the 
market-places of Geneva, Lausanne, Vevey, &c., and in the best 
possible condition instead of the very worst. With this view the 
society has taken a large garden (Jardin Alpin d’Acclimatation, 2 
Chemin Daucet, Plainpalais, Genéve), which is laid out in rockwork, 
bog, &c., and devoted solely to the raising of innumerable Swiss plants 
from seed and to the sale of them, well established in pots, at low 
prices. 

‘Such plants are vastly more robust and independent of local and 
climatic conditions than any which have been transplanted from their 
native habitats, and can always be brought or sent home with the 
certainty that every species which is amenable to cultivation will have 
the best chance of living and thriving in its new home. 

‘The society is already prepared to supply a large number of plants 
in vigorous health in pots at low rates, and it appeals to all English 
tourists to visit the alpine garden, to purchase from this establishment 
such plants as they desire to possess, and rigidly to abstain from en- 
couraging, directly or indirectly, the misdeeds of the professional Swiss 
plant-hunter. To this appeal it is very earnestly to be hoped that all 
English travellers in Switzerland will cordially and loyally respond. 

‘Funds are much needed for extensive works still required for the 
full prosecution of this admirable scheme, and Dr. Maxwell Masters, 
F.R.S., 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden (‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle’ 
office), has kindly consented to receive subscriptions for transmission 
to the society. Lovers of nature may also give valuable help by 
taking shares in the undertaking, which are issued at 100 francs each. 
These may be obtained from its enthusiastic director, M. H. Correvon, 
at the Alpine Garden, Geneva, who is also desirous of entering into 
arrangements with the curators of botanic gardens, with nurserymen 
who devote themselves to the culture of hardy perennial and alpine 
plants, and with private growers for the supply of specimens or seeds. 
He will also gladly forward the reports of the society, which are 
extremely interesting, lists of plants on sale, and any other information, 
upon application, to anyone who feels an interest in the effort which 
the society is making to popularise the cultivation of a very charming 
class of plants without encouraging the systematic destruction of the 
mountain flora which lends to the scenery of Switzerland one of its 
subtlest charms. 

‘I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘ALFRED WILLS. 
‘Clive House, Esher: July 3.’ 
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A Genera] Meeting was held in the Club Rooms on Tuesday, May 5, 
at 8.30 p.m., C. I. Dent, Esq. (Vice-President), in the chair. 

The Chairman called attention to a set of three large and very fine 
photographs, forming a panorama from the top of the Grand Paradis, 
taken by Signor Vittorio Sella in March last, and presented by him to 
the Club, and to the curious contemporary portraits of Dr. Paccard 
and Jacques Balmat, since kindly presented by Mr. King to the Club 
(see p. 342). The Honorary Secretary was requested to convey to 
Signor Sella the best thanks of the Club for his interesting present. 

Mr. A. Morvimer laid on the table for inspection a manuscript note- 
book of expeditions round Arolla, collated by Mr. W. Larden, of — 
Cheltenham, chiefly from the visitors’ book at the hotel, and forming a 
most useful guide-book of the district. 

The CHarrMan next alluded to the great loss the Club had lately 
sustained by the death of Mr. A. Adams Reilly. Mr. C. E. Matnews 
added a few words in reference to the sad event. 

Mr. D. FRESHFIELD then read a paper on ‘Recent Travels in the 
Caucasus, and the First Ascent of Adai Choch,’ illustrating it with a 
general map of the Caucasus, a sketchmap of the glaciers of Adai 
Choch, based on his own and M. de Deéchy’s observations, a diagram of 
Adai Choch from Glola, and a large number of photographs, recently 
taken by M. de Déchy. After some remarks from Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Tucker (Mr. Freshfield’s companions in the Caucasus in 1868), Mr. 
Dent and Mr. Wilson, to which Mr. Freshfield replied, the CuairMaNn 
proposed a vote of thanks to the latter for his very interesting paper, 
which was given by acclamation. 

A General Meeting was held in the Club Rooms on Tuesday, June 2, 
at 8.30 p.m., C. T. Dent, Esy. (Vice-President), in the chair. 

Mr. J. H. W. Rotianp was elected a member of the Club. 

Mr. W. M. Conway read a paper on the ‘Mountains of Val Tour- 
nanche,’ illustrating his remarks by the late Mr. Adams Reilly’s original 
map of the district, and a large sketch taken from one of Signor Sella’s 
photographs from the top of the Matterhorn. 

A vote of thanks having been unanimously accorded to Mr. Conway, 
the proceedings terminated. 

The Summer Dinner took place on Friday, June 19, at the Ship 
Hotel, Greenwich. Forty-four members and guests were present. 
F. C. Grove, Esq. (President), in the chair. A special steamer was 
engaged for the occasion. 

Complaints as to the quality of the wine supplied were universally 
expressed, and it was agreed by those present that some other place 
must be selected for the Summer Dinner on future occasions. 


Errata. 


Page 214, line 18 from top, delete ‘ object’; 246, read ‘Schwarzthor,’ passim ; 255, read ‘peak’ 
for ‘pass’ in ‘New Expeditions;’ 266, transfcr reference to S.A.C. Jahrbuch from 
‘Giglistock’ fo ‘ Funffingerstécke’; 283, line 11 from bottom, read ‘approved’ for ‘im- 
proved ’; 285, line 14 from top, 7ead ‘Olivone’ for ‘Olivoni,’ Jines 16 and 22 from top, read 
‘alpi’ for ‘alpe, line 17 from top, read ‘ monti’ for ‘monte’; 288, line 4 from top, read 
‘Melvill’ for ‘ Melville.’ 
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ALPINE SKETCHING. 
By H. G. WILLINE. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, February 3, 1885.) 


‘ Altiora peto.’ 


ERHAPS—and it is well known that the proper word 
with which to begin an essay is the word ‘ perhaps ’— 
perhaps no member of this Club could be discovered less 
qualified than I to compose and deliver an address upon 
‘Alpine sketching ’; for Iam deeply conscious how unskilled 
in comparison with others I am in wielding the pencil, the 
axe, and the pen. One student can, however, always learn 
from another, and on this assumption I have ventured to 
undertake the task, begging only that I may be considered 
not as one presuming to teach, but rather as one speaking 
from the standpoint of having tried a good deal though done 
but little. | 
I trust it will not require much argument to establish the 
proposition that it is a desirable thing to be able to draw 
mountains; and of course no one here present will dispute 
that it is almost a necessity to go up them—else why have 
they tops? My main object, therefore, must be to treat of 
the possibility of combining the two pursuits. But first let 
me say a few words upon mountain drawing in general. 
There is no lack of writers and artists who have laboured 
more or less successfully to prove that mountain scenery 
affords some of the grandest subjects for the painter that 
are to be found in the world. From the book of Psalms to 
the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ from the old masters to Turner, and 
from Turner to M. Loppé, we have the same tale of the glory 
of the hills. The writings of our illustrious ex-fellow-member, 
VOL. XII.—NO. xc. cc 
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Mr. Ruskin, himself no climber in the modern sense of the 
word, are full of it. There is a beautiful, well-known passage 
in ‘ Modern Painters,’ where the author, in dwelling on the 
superiority of mountain scenery, asks the reader to imagine, 
first, the appearance of a tract of the most varied and lovely 
lowland country, with all its picturesque details; and then 
to conceive it ‘ gathered up in God’s hands from one edge of 
the horizon to the other, like a woven garment, and shaken 
into deep falling folds, as the robes droop from a king’s 
shoulders,’ pointing out in conclusion that in all this there 
is ‘ only the foundation of one of the great Alps.’ * 

And elsewhere he sums up his love for the hills in this 
sentence (which we might almost adopt as the motto of this 
Club) : ‘ For, to myself, mountains are the beginning and the 
end of all natural scenery’ (p. 353). 

These things are, to us, self-evident. Not even a Dutch- 
man or a cyclist would really wish to iron Switzerland out 
flat, as the American suggested. We should rather prefer, 


* “Modern Painters,’ vol. iv., p. 93. I make no apology for quoting 
the entire passage in print:—‘ Inferior hills ordinarily interrupt, in 
some degree, the richness of the valleys at their feet; the grey downs 
of southern England, and treeless coteaux of central "France, and grey 
swells of Scottish moor, whatever peculiar charm they may possess in 
themselves, are at least destitute of those which belong to the woods 
and fields of the lowlands. But the great mountains lift the lowlands 
on their sides. Let the reader imagine, first, the appearance of the 
most varied plain of some richly cultivated country ; let him imagine 
it dark with graceful woods and soft with deepest pastures; let him 
fill the space of it, to the utmost horizon, with innumerable and 
changeful incidents of scenery and life, leading pleasant streamlets 
through its meadows, strewing clusters of cottages beside their banks, 
tracing sweet footpaths through its avenues, and animating its fields 
with happy flocks and slow wandering spots of cattle; and when he 
has wearied himself with endless imagining, and left no space without 
some loveliness of its own, let him conceive all this great plain, with 
its infinite treasures of natural beauty and happy human life, gathered 
up in God’s hands from one edge of the horizon to the other, like a 
woven garment, and shaken into deep falling folds, as the robes droop 
from a king’s shoulders; all its bright rivers leaping into cataracts 
along the hollows of its fall, and all its forests rearing themselves 
aslant against its slopes, as a rider rears himself back when his horse 
plunges; and all its villages nestling themselves into the new windings 
of the glens; and all its pastures thrown into steep waves of green- 
sward, dashed with dew along the edges of their folds, and sweeping 
down into endless slopes, with a cloud here and there lying quietly, 
half on the grass, half in the air; and he will have, as yet, in all this 
: jifted world, only the foundation of one of the great Alps.’ 
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in the words of the other American, to set more ground up 
‘on end,’ so as to increase our stock of subjects. But leav- 
ing hill sketching in general, which may safely be left to 
take care of itself, I must be off for the higher regions. 

The first point I should like to make is that it is a mistake 
to suppose that the valleys and lower Alps have a monopoly 
of ‘ sketchability,’ as so many people seem to think. It is 
often said, ‘ What is the use of going up mountains? ‘They 
look so much better from below, or from a little way up.’ 
On the contrary, I maintain that there are, besides these 
lower beauties, innumerable good subjects accessible only to 
him who is prepared to do a certain amount of climbing, 
or at least walking, and that it is a thousand pities that 
they are so seldom painted. In this respect, a climber has 
certain undoubted advantages over a non-climber. In the 
first place, he has, in the exercise of his profession, a practical 
acquaintance with what he is drawing, which ought to save 
him from many ludicrous errors.* <A climber knows from 
experience that, by nature, rocks are hard and snow soft; 
also that rocks protrude through, or are partially covered by, 
snow, and do not rest upon it. He is more or less acquainted 
with the habits of a glacier, and knows, at any rate, that it 
is a plastic mass, travelling slowly down an inclined trough, 
taking (like snow) its general shape from the configuration 
of the ground beneath. Couloirs and crevasses, séracs and 
moraines, are his beloved friends, and are not likely to stray 
into wrong parts of his paper. In a word, he knows what 
he is about. Again, it is no small gain that he can, and 
habitually does, get into places from which he sees his 
mountain upon more equal terms, and more as it really is. 
No doubt this is an advantage which can nowadays to some 
degree be obtained in a good many cases, in Switzerland 
(though not in more undeveloped countries, such as Norway), 
without much trouble. The views of the Wetterhorn from 
the Little Scheidegg; of the Higer, Monch, and Jungfrau, 
from the Scheinige Platte; of the Aiguilles Verte and du 
Dru, and the whole Mont Blanc chain, from the Brévent; 
the magnificent panoramas from the Riffel, and from the 
neighbourhood of the Belalp, are all easily to be had, and 
are most instructively different from the corresponding views 
of the same mountains as seen from lower standpoints. The 
masses are seen in their true proportions, and with a new 


* See the chapter (p. 276) on ‘the regrets of a mountajneer’ in 
Leslie Stephen’s ‘ The Playground of Europe.’ 
ce 2 
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beauty. I quite admit it, but there are also plenty of points 
of view of this description which afford the same advantages, 
and also possess new and greater gluries, and which cannot 
be reached without some little exertion. Take such views 
as those from the Dossenhorn, the Pic du Tacul, and the 
Strahlhorn; or (for passes) the Petersgrat, M6énchjoch, 
Triftjoch, 8S. Théodule, Adler, Col du Géant, and others ;* 
and what a new world is opened to a man who has never 
‘before set foot on mountain snow, nor tasted the bitter-sweet 
enjoyment of a start soon after his usual bedtime! Is it 
nothing that the spectator is himself in the heart of those 
vast solitudes, and himself under the influence of the great 
mountain spirit? Is it nothing that his mind has been 
attuned by the hours of toil which separate him from the 
lower world, and that he cannot still hear the piano strum- 
ming in the salon or trip over the ‘ h’s’ dropped by his im- 
mediate neighbours, but that his ears are filled with the 
eloquent silence of the eternal hills, and his feet rest upon 
the unsullied snow? Do the grand foregrounds, in harmony 
with the yet grander prospect, go for nothing? And yet 
how very, very seldom do we see views of this class painted 
or sketched !—or even such views as those from minor peaks, 
like the Sentis, the Uri Rothstock, the Schwarzhorn, the 
Faulhorn, the Schilthorn, the Niesen, the Eggischhorn, the 
Sparrenhorn, the Dent du Midi, the Buet, the Cramont, or 
Pilatus; ft or such low passes as the Segnes, the Surenen, 
the Furka, the Col d’Anterne, or the Col de la Seigne. It 
is not because it is impossible to sketch these views, for 
there are some very few artists who have shown the con- 
trary ; and other landscape subjects, just as difficult in their 
way, are daily attempted without misgiving; nor is it 
because they are too extensive, for there is just the same 
melancholy dearth of good pictures of the upper Alps in 
cases where that objection does not apply. How rarely, for 
instance, do we see a careful study (not to speak of a real 
picture) of a solitary peak, or lonely pass, taken from an 
elevated standpoint! Even as to what might be called 
‘foreground’ subjects above the snow-line, it is the same 


* T especially avoid mentioning the first-class peaks and passes, as 
well as more out of the way places (with which, indeed, I am less fami- 
liar, though not altogether unacquainted), in order that my argument 
may have the wider application. ; 

+ I have never seen a serious professional painting of even a view 
from the Rigi ! 


Virent Grecks , Day« Son. lath 
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thing. The number of English painters who have tried them 
could, I believe, almost be counted on the fingers, though 
there are subjects of this kind by the thousand waiting up 
there for some one to come and work them out. When has 
Burlington House, let alone the Grosvenor Gallery, seen a 
really great picture—in storm or sunshine—of an aréte, or a 
bit of rock face, or a ‘ gendarme,’ or a couloir, or a cornice, 
or a sérac, or a crevasse, or a bergschrund? And, worst of 
all, why is posterity to know so little of our personal adven- 
tures P Why are there no stirring representations, by our 
figure painters, of the picturesque and exciting incidents 
with which our noble game abounds? The start by moon- 
light, or in the dark, with the lantern gleaming in and out 
of the trees; the first sight of the goal, set in a sky tingling 
with sunrise; the difficult bits, affording scope to the most 
enthusiastic anatomist; the well-grouped meals; the ice- 
slope (angle to suit the fancy), crossed by swarthy figures, 
and alive with the jewelled showers of chips, sparkling in 
the sun as they Ay skiddering down from the leader’s axe; 
the top itself, meta sudans, and all its glories, not omitting 
the pipe of rest and the bottle of comfort; the wary descent 
— [as a bit of ‘distinctly precious’ colour, I shall never 
forget long Peter Kauffmann’s sun-dried head, of the hue 
and texture of pemmican, clothed in a black felt wideawake 
tied over with a bright red handkerchief, peering through 
a deep blue sky gap in a dazzling snow cornice at the top of 
the Wetterhorn (my first big peak), while he cautiously paid 
out rope to us his Herren as we trod our precarious way 
down the cone, facing inwards|—-and so on, throughout 
the day, down to the hut at night, cheery with the fire-blaze 
or weird with strange sleepers; and the vast, white, still 
world outside. 

Surely these things are as well worth painting as a parcel 
of monks fishing, or a kitten in an old boot, or even a collec- 
tion of antique marbles and bronzes, interspersed with a few 
more or less interesting figures, accurately draped in costumes 
of the period! For example, an arrangement of an avalanche 
by Whistler, or a picture, by Mr. Burne Jones, of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde taking his first glissade (and being ‘rather disap- 
pointed’ with it, as he is said to have been with the 
Atlantic), would fully deserve all the admiration they would 
receive. The sea, in every aspect, hasits painters ; why have 
not the high mountains theirs ? 

No, I am afraid that the true reason why we have none of 

ese things painted for us 1s that our great artists are not 
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climbers, and our climbers are not great artists. More’s the 
pity. It would be good for both sides if it were otherwise. 
At all events, I hope no one will say that Art would be 
a loser. And what a blessing it would be for us now and for 
future generations, if Mr. Millais had taken to mountaineer- 
ing instead of that, no doubt, fascinating sport of fishing ; 
which, so far as I am aware, has never supplied him with a 
single subject! I know it is odious to make or suggest com- 
parisons, but, luckily, fishing cannot be compared with moun- 
taineering, so that there is no danger of my offending in 
chat respect. However, the compliment is no doubt returned, 
and no harm is done. I remember once spending four days 
at Tal-y-llyn, and going up Cader Idris upon every one of 
them by all sorts of different ways, besides crossing the 
mountain on atriving and on departing. There were some 
fishing gentlemen at the inn, and I well recollect how they 
used always to ask in the evening what we had been doing 
during the day, and to be astonished that we could have 
cared to go up that ‘ stupid old mountain’ again. And yet, 
whenever we could see the lake from the hills above, we had 
seen those sportsmen’s boat—a speck on its stupid old surface 
—hour after hour, for the whole time while they dawdled 
about catching (or trying to catch) fish, which, when caught, 
were all exactly alike, unless expressed in terms of weight. 
Certainly, there is no accounting for tastes—though trout 
are capital eating, for all that, and we took very good care 
not to press too far the argument against catching them in 
any quantity. 

There are, however, I fear, some very solid disadvantages 
under which a climber must always labour. Still, as it is 
proverbially possible that he who runs may read, so, as my 
next point, I hope to show that for him who climbs it is 
possible, within certain limits, to draw—or, at any rate, to 
store up materials for much future drawing. 

Of course it is out of the question for anyone not possessing 
the adaptabilities of an Irish bird to be simultaneously 
scrambling up a mountain, and also drawing it at his ease 
from a well-chosen situation on the other side of the valley. 
Nor can any man, however active and early rising, find time 
for a three-hour sketch in a hard fifteen-hour day: he 
cannot stop to do anything elaborate on the way up, and he 
is not likely to feel inclined to do so on the way down—at 
least not inclined for severe sketching, however ready he 
may be to sit and admire the view. But witha due regard 
to means and ends much might, I think, be done—certainly 
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more than usually is done. And with all diffidence I will 
now Offer a few suggestions as to the best way of doing it. 

Now in dealing with this, the most perplexing, part of the 
business, namely, the question of how best to cope with the 
difficulties of mountaineering sketching, I am practically 
driven to avail myself of au arrangement or classification of 
subject matter which I once heard Mr. Walter Severn adopt 
in a lecture upon ‘ Drawing,’ pure and simple. He quoted 
a well-known saying, I believe by Fuseli, as to his method 
of work, viz.: ‘ First, I sits myself down, then I works 
myself up, then I pops in my shades, then I pulls out my 
lights.’ And then he ingeniously went on to divide his 
lecture into four corresponding heads—that is to say, (1) 
apparatus and materials; (2) choice of subject; (3) manage- 
ment of shades; (4) management of lights. 

Now, glad as I should be to hit upon some fresh classifica- 
tion, I have found that my subject does naturally break up 
conveniently into some such divisions as Fuseli’s, and I pro- 
pose to consider it under the three following heads, viz. (1) 
outfit; (2) choice of subject; (8) treatment. 

First, then, as to outfit, and herein as to the choice 
of a suitable companion. Those who have tried sketch- 
ing with a sketching wife will, I hope, agree with me 
that anyone possessing this invaluable article should on 
no account leave it behind, even in order to get a few 
thousand feet higher, though it may be truly said that in 
these days there are plenty of wives to be found who ‘ dare 
do all that may become a man.’ Next in order of merit 
comes, I think, a sketching friend—if possible a better artist 
than oneself. If this cannot be had, search should be made 
for a lazy, or at any rate a not too energetic, friend—a 
smoker preferred. I have myself slipped in scores of little 
sketches during my brother’s cigarettes. Again, by all 
means let the friend be a picturesque one, who will lend 
himself either to judicious caricature or to sober foreground 
study. Complexion is of no account; he will soon colour. 
Costume, however, should not be passed over (although 
under favourable circumstances even that improves with 
wear). A certain abnormally large hat, worn by a friend 
of mine upon a certain tour, now adorns several pages of 
my sketchbook in ever growing proportions, and was a 
constant source of pleasure to me and others who were 
privileged to walk beneath its shade. Finally, I need 
scarcely say that goodnature is a sine qud non, though for 
obvious reasons this remark is superfluous if the companion 
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be a member of this Club. It is clear that a man who will 
always help to carry one’s things, and who for the sake of 
another man’s sketching does not mind curtailing an expedi- 
tion by an hour, or a tour by a day or two, is a much-to-be- 
desired companion. And, indeed, sheer and mere cheerful- 
ness is not to be despised; there is nothing more calculated 
to spoil a sketch than a constant grumble at one’s elbow— 
at least I should think so, for I do not know it by experi- 
ence. As to the actual and material ‘outfit,’ everyone must 
of course, in the long run, find out what best suits himself. 
But I may as well mention my own fads, since they may 
give a useful hint or two. I carry an ordinary tin moist- 
colour paint-box, which (for reasons to be hereafter given) 
must contain, among other colours, cobalt, sepia, and 
indigo, or I think I should have to come home. Iam afraid 
of white paint, which is a good servant but a bad master, 
and is very masterful. The box holds two brushes, which 


have folding handles with a sliding tube like a lady’s parasol, 
so that when folded the tip of the handle doubles back 
beyond, and thus protects the point of the brush. This 
saves carrying a brush case. For 
water-bottle I prefer pewter, with 
rounded angles*; it does not rust 
\ or smell, and is always easy to clean. 

~ Ags for paper, the bigger the better ; 
but much depends on one’s luggage. I always take the 
biggest block that will go into my knapsack, and other 
bigger ones in my portmanteau (if any), and I am ashamed 
to say I very seldom use them. Nearly all the sketches I 
get are done in a little pocket-book, measuring 7 by 44 
inchesf; and after filling about a dozen of them, and trying 
other kinds, I have come to the conclusion that they suit me 
better than anything else. They will take colour as well as 


* Harton & Son, 159 High Holborn, is the only place which I have 
been able to find where such bottles can be made; but no doubt any 
working pewterer would do. Anyone will make the jointed brushes. 

t They have red edges, and are bound in black American cloth. 
I get them at C. Powell’s, 139 Aldersgate Street, E.C. They cost 
1s., or 10d. cash. 
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pencil (an F pencil is, I think, the best), and one can get 
enough into them to furnish materials for bigger drawings 
at home. I always fasten an extra indiarubber band on to 
one end, which with their own elastic strap at the other 
keeps the leaves on both sides from flapping in a wind; and 
tie on a tiny slice of indiarubber by a long string, so as not 
to lose it; it goes very well in the pocket of the book. They 
are sold as metallic notebooks, but are none the worse for 
that. Originally, I used real shiny-surfaced metallic note- 
books, with metallic pencils; and although they were very 
unpleasant in some ways, especially from their not taking 
colour, they certainly do afford good training. The lines 
would not rub out, and it was capital practice to be obliged 
(often against time) to select the leading features of a view 
and put them in once for all. Many of my ‘ cigarette’ 


sketches were done in those early books, and a single 
cigarette does not last above ten minutes. They had another 
small advantage, that the metallic lines did not rub and 
smudge, whereas with these others it is best to ‘ set’ a 
shaded pencil drawing as soon as possible. This, however, 
can be done quite sufficiently by washing it over with pure 
water, and so damping the ‘ size’ in the paper.* 

This is all, Iam afraid, very dull; but I lay some stress 
on these little books because I do think them so extremely 
well adapted for the use of mountaineer artists. They go 
easily in the pocket (like Turner’s rolls of paper—surely the 
most uncomfortable contrivance that ever was conceived) ; 
they are cheap, strong, and about the right size to last 
a tour. 

Secondly, as to ‘ choice of subject,’ which need not occupy 
us long. The noblest study of mankind is man, and for 
him who can do them justice there can be no doubt that, 


* If the drawing is to be tinted, the laying on of the colour will do 
just as well. Milk and water (hot), or weak gum and water, are, of 
course, the orthodox preparations. 
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qud figures, members of this Club are, and will remain, the 
best subjects available for an Alpine artist. But for the 
ordinary performer sketching in the mountains I should 
wish to insist upon the importance, as a broad principle, of 
choosing characteristic subjects. Nothing is commoner than 
to see an amateur spending a long, valuable Swiss morning 
over a sketch of an old tree, or some such subject, which he 
might just as well have made on a non-shooting day in the 
Highlands. When one is in Switzerland one’s sketches 
should be ‘ Swissy ’—the ‘ Swissier’ the better. On a fine 
day it is better, to my mind, to fail over a panorama from 
the Riffel than to bring home a perfect study of a block of 
stone (however beautiful, and beautiful it well may be) from 
the Gornergrat. My humble advice to all but the merest 
beginners is: Try whatever strikes you most. There is 
plenty of time for practice at home in the other eleven 
months of the year. Sketch constantly, and wherever you 
are—while you smoke, eat, stand, walk, or drive; in train, 
steamer, or carriage; by sunlight, moonlight, or candle-light ; 
in comfort or in discomfort. I have done them all. Draw 
everything and anything; and then, if that is not enough, 
draw on your imagination! The results will, at any rate, be 
more interesting afterwards. 

It is, I think, another golden rule for a mountain sketcher 
never to be kept in by a wet day if there is a reasonable 
chance of getting your clothes dried when you come back. 
Most of us, I imagine, would find it difficult to state how 
many wet days we have spent out of doors in the hills at 
home and abroad—certainly a great many. And yet, for 
my part, [ can honestly say that I have never yet failed to 
see something which has amply repaid me for the dis- 
comfort. And of what one can see one can always make a 
rough sort of sketch of some sort. An excellent friend of 
mine (not a sketcher), under these circumstances, always 
exclaims, at the first bit of beauty which appears—a rent in 
the clouds, a swollen stream, a rain-spangled tuft of grass, 
or what not—‘ There, that will do; I have seen quite enough 
for to-day. Let it rain if it likes—I don’t need to see any 
more. And this appears to me to be the right spirit; 
though perhaps we shall scarcely be inclined to go so far as 
to say on a fine day with the old salt, ‘Give me weather 
as 7s weather, my lads; none of your d——d blue skies!’ 
I think it is to over-caution in this respect that the idea 
entertained by many artists is due—viz. that the Alps are 
too glaring and hard, too white, and green, and purple for 
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artistic purposes. If these gentlemen would just harden 
their hearts and go out on stormy days a little, they would 
very likely come to believe with me that the old salt was 
not so very far wrong after all. It is wonderful how the 
beauties of ugly weather will grow upon anybody who looks 
at the right side of things; and the little book can be 
worked at times when painting is out of the question. 
I suppose, nevertheless, that most artists have made serious 
sketches on wet days under an umbrella; and I know at 
least two amateurs, capital painters, who have camped 
out more than once in Skye for a fortnight’s sketching, 
and done it. I hope I need not say that what I have 
written as to disregard of weather bears no reference to 
Alpine climbing, though I will not retract a word of it as 
regards our own British hills, sketching or no sketching, 
which is, in my opinion, one of their advantages over the 
Alps. I should like to add that even in the Alps there is 
always something to be drawn on the worst of days without 
going far from the hétel. It then becomes quite pardonable, 
if not one’s duty, to look out for tree trunks and boulders. 
I have made sketches of such things in driving rain, and 
have sat out under the lee of a rock in a mackintosh, paint- 
ing a group of gentians or saxifrage. There’s always a way 
where there’s a will; and if the worst comes to the worst, 
one can always finish up sketches indoors, or take a guide’s 
portrait, or caricature one’s friend asleep. 

Having thus chosen our subject, it becomes necessary to 
consider how to deal with it, which brings me to'the third 
and most important head—viz. ‘ Treatment.’ 

And, first, how much of it are we to take in? Sketches 
are often spoilt by being badly planned in this respect. 
Instinct ought to be a sufficient guide, but one can make 
quite sure by holding up the block or book against the view 
at the same distance from the eye that it will be during 
work, and then drawing only as much as it covers when 
so held. The more one wants to include, the closer it must 
be held to the eye, and vice versd; but, in working, one must 
be careful to bear in mind the distance so selected, and to 
hold the book accordingly, or there will be risk of getting 
the proportions wrong.* Next, an effect must be chosen. 
Perhaps this ought to come first of all; for my meaning is 


* Conversely, in looking at a small drawing of a big subject, the 
eye ought to be placed closer to the paper than in the case of a larger 
drawing. | 
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that no sketch ought to be begun without a clear notion of 
its general scheme of treatment. Mr. Ruskin says, I believe, 
that this ought to be instinctive and unconscious; and his 
word is lawin such matters. But one can drive a coach and 
horses, it is said, through most laws; and for the greater 
number of us instinctive conceptions of this kind are the out- 
come of many conscious efforts. We are not all Turners; 
and I am quite sure that few amateur sketches will ever be 
the worse because the artists have made up their minds 
beforehand which way the sun is to be shining or whether 
it is to be shining at all, what is to be the main motive of 
the picture, which is to be the highest light and the deepest 
shade, and so on. It is, moreover, particularly important 
in mountain sketching to keep an eye forward as much as 
possible, and not be taken by surprise by a change of light 
or weather. Mountains vary so continually under different 
lights, that unless one is very careful one may well find that 
it is almost impossible to finish a sketch which has been 
very nicely begun, simply because the whole shape of the 
hill will seem to have altered. 

So much for ‘ treatment’ considered generally. I propose 
now to say a few words upon (a) form in relation to outline, 
(8) form in relation to light and shade, and (y) colour, 
hoping that experts and non-sketchers alike will bear with 
me while I do so, upon the understanding established when 
I began. | 

If I were asked to lay down a leading maxim as regards 
the treatment of ‘form in relation to outline’ in mountain 
drawing, and indeed in all other drawing, I should choose 
the old rule, ‘Draw what you see, and not what you know, 
or think you know, to be there.’ It is the only way to cut 
the ground from under Mr. Donkin’s feet, and it will 
assuredly lead to improvement. But the eyes must be wide 
Open indeed to see mountain forms. These exquisite forms, 
which appear so clear and distinct, and for the purposes of 
a memorandum lend themselves so readily to mere outline, 
are nevertheless of all others those which, upon close obser- 
vation, will be found in their essence to depend least upon 
the outline. The outline of any mountain from any given 
point is composed of retreating surfaces, sloping tops (often 
in violent perspective), and successive ridges in endless com- 
plexity. A plain outline, however accurate, gives no better 
idea of the true shape of the mass than a black silhouette of 
a man’s head, seen full face or three-quarter face, would give 
of his features; for a mountain, too, has features, and there 
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are few mountains that can be fairly caught in profile. Of 
course [ am not speaking of distant views, and I do not refer 
to some of those beautiful sunrise and sunset, moonlight and 
storm scenes, which we know so well, where features and 
expression are lost in a flood of hght or in the depths of 
a shade only one degree less glorious. My point is that for 
a plain work-a-day sketch of an average mountain at proper 
striking distance—say the Wetterhorn from Grindelwald— 
it is dangerous to lean on the outline. You would not thank 
me for another quotation, but if anyone will read the chapter 
on mountain ‘crests’ in vol. iv. of ‘Modern Painters,’ 
especially at p. 225, he will see what I mean. The only way 
is to look very carefully for the main masses, and then to do 
one’s best to express them, whether by pure outline in the 
first instance, by the shades when they come to be laid in, 
or by help of clouds and their shadows, or however may 
appear most advisable. As a help in this work of seeing 
and catching the leading lines, some knowledge of geology 
is useful, at least if any geological friend is likely to set eyes 
on the sketch. They are very carping critics, are geolo- 
gists, and seem to take a malignant pleasure in examining 
drawings of high artistic merit from an exasperatingly 
captious scientific point of view. 

Then, again, the eye must always be on the look out for 
perspective. There is just as much perspective among the 
hills as there is in the streets of a town, though it may not 
be so apparent, and is certainly not so simple; and if it is 
neglected the sketch will suffer. A hill is not a flat thing 
like a bit of stage scenery, and every fair device which can 
make this fact appear must be used ; in due proportion, how- 
ever, and not with a view to make the body of the mountain 
stand out from the paper like an alto-relievo, which is nearly 
as bad a fault in the other direction. The delicate curves 
of a snow-field, the edge-line of rock against snow, the lines 
of flow of a glacier, the relative position of scattered trees, 
floating clouds and their shadows, overlapping spurs and 
shoulders, the shore of a tarn, the course of a stream—they 
all tell their tale; and he who draws them wrong or not at 
all fights with one hand tied behind his back. 

It may be said, ‘ But when I have done all this, and care- 
fully drawn my mountain according to Cocker, it will persist 
in looking too small!’ No doubt a mountain is a very big 
thing, and a little book is a very small one; at the same 
time it is possible to get a very big mountain into a very 
little book. There are many ways besides tone and aerial 
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perspective and judicious colouring (e.g. as to distant snow, 
which can seldom be treated as pure white, as may be seen 
by comparing it with foreground snow), by which we can 
send a hill further off, and make it seem large. The chief 
thing is to discover and use some scheme of contrast or 
scale of size. A few isolated trees on the skirts of a pine 
forest can generally be found, or perhaps a few chdlets, or 
some cows or figures; or there will be some intervening 
ridges, one behind another, which themselves give distance, 
and upon which objects of this kind may be seen; or by use 
of cloud shadows, or clouds themselves, prominence may be 
given to the advanced portions of the mass, so as to throw 
the upper part back. These, employed in the right way, are 
all justifiable weapons and should not be despised. 

It will perhaps be thought from what I have said that I 
see no harm in ‘ cooking’ a sketch; and I am not disposed 
to deny it. It is absolutely impossible to make a perfectly 
accurate representation of a view as it stands at any one 
moment; nobody can sketch fast enough, nor will the ma- 
terials admit of it. One is driven, therefore, to make some 
selection or composition; and itis surely fair to choose those 
of the successive effects, in proper combination, which best 
serve to bring out the real spirit of the scene. And, in like 
manner, I think it is quite admissible to use some freedom 
in the arrangement of foregrounds and accessories. A change 
of position a few yards right or left will totally alter a fore- 
ground; and why not make the alteration, if desired, with- 
out actual change of position? But let us beware of tampering 
with the principal subject. As Sir Robert Collier, treating 
of the same matter, has said, the chances are very much 
against one’s being able to invent more noble shapes than 
those of the great peaks. And yet there have been painters 
who have assumed to wmprove upon such forms as those of the 
Matterhorn, the Weisshorn, and the Jungfrau ! 

So much for treatment of ‘form in relation to outline.’ 
The subject of the treatment of ‘ light and shade’ is so large, 
that I should like to leave it out altogether rather than treat 
it inadequately; but I suppose [ must not. The great rule 
as to tone—viz. ‘find your highest light and your deepest 
shade, and work accordingly ’—covers nearly the whole 
ground; the rub being that it does not explain the word 
‘accordingly.’ But it is a golden rule as far as it goes. If 
the tone—t.e. the relative scale of lights and darks—of a 
sketch be right it will look well even upside down, which is 
something gained. One of the main difficulties of applying 
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the rule arises from the well known fact that the highest 
light and the deepest shade at our command fall respectively 
far short of those of Nature’s scale,* especially when she 
starts from fresh snow in full sun, and finishes with the 
pitchy purples of the recesses of mountain firwoods. But, 
avoiding these violent contrasts which it is impossible to 
rival, much may be done by attention to relative tone, or by 
using the darker parts as foils to the brighter lights. Another 
elementary rule, hinted at already, is that the sun does not, 
generally speaking, shine more than one way at once, as 
might be supposed from some sketches to be the case. Yet, 
as every rule is said to have an exception, so it may be re- 
marked that there is an apparent exception to this one, in 
the seeming divergence of the rays of light from behind a 
cloud or a peak, and the corresponding necessity, in a wide 
sketch taken with the sun nearly in front or at back, of 
making the shadows as drawn radiate or converge, as the 
case may be. But this is only the effect of perspective, and 
is subject to its laws, for the rays are, of course, in reality 
always parallel. 

A very curious outcome of this particular perspective 
effect is the phenomenon known, I believe, as ‘ Buddha’s 
rays, which I have seen three times in England. It can be 
imagined without difficulty by any Londoner. The beams 
of light, shattered into radiating bars by clouds or other 
obstacles, diverge from the sun in the usual way, and pass 
out of sight overhead; but, owing to haze in the air, they 
reappear again (less brightly) further on, and by the same 
perspective effect, appear to converge again to an imaginary 
point in the horizon exactly opposite the quarter from which 
they originate. For all the world like Oxford Street! It is 
easy to see how an Indian of old times, like most Easterns 
naturally not strong in perspective, and not having passed 
through any Board school, would conceive that this imaginary 
point opposite the sun was in fact, as it seemed to be, a 
point of origin and not of disappearance ; and that there- 
fore there must be some independent potent source of light 
at that point, and who so likely to be there as Buddha? 
But we who do not believe in Buddha must, for artistic pur- 
poses, be content with one light-giving body. 

Perhaps one of the most important matters to attend to 
in connection with ‘light and shade’ is the way in which 
they tell the nature of surfaces and masses; and after a few 


~* See ‘Modern Painters,’ vol. iv., pp. 41, 42. 
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words upon this I will pass on. Nothing is a surer index of 
an artist’s feeling for form than the way in which his lights 
and shades are laid on. It is quite possible to block outa 
subject in startling solidity without a single line (there are 
no lines in nature), without local tone, and without colour. 
Sepia, in a big brush, well handled, will do nearly anything 
in this respect. No hard edges ; cast shadows darker than the 
shadowed side of the object which casts them, and themselves 
conforming to the shape of the surface upon which they lie ; 
gradation of the edges of shades upon the contour of rounded 
objects; reflected lights; breadth, delicacy, and flatness in 
distant shadows, and greater variety and crispness as the 
foreground is approached—attention to these points will 
often pull a sketch out of the fire when it seems almost 
hopeless. It is obviously impossible, and would be tedious, 
to attempt now to go into this subject in detail, though it is 
to me most interesting; but if anyone will take the trouble 
carefully to work out in monotone any bit of high relief cast- 
ing in strongish light, and then apply the same principles 
to a hill-side or a snow-field, he will find his trouble has not 
been wasted. The most brilliant abstract example of light and 
shade that I ever saw was in a view from the top of Snowdon 
on December 24, 1878. The whole earth as far as we could 
see, and most of the lakes too (which were frozen), were 
covered with pure snow wherever snow could lodge. There 
was no green and but little rock; and in the bright sunshine 
of a perfect day the effect was that of a piece of most deli- 
cate landscape statuary in whitest marble, wrought in life 
size by the hand of Nature herself. 
_ And now, @ propos of monotone, I should like under this 
head of ‘light and shade’ to say that I find it most useful 
thus to block out in sepia alone, or in sepia and grey, 
from memory or on the spot, every sketch which it is im- 
possible to colour. By using Payne’s grey or indigo, or even 
cobalt, for the distance and sky and some of the shadows, 
and sepia elsewhere, very satisfactory memoranda, and in- 
deed artistic sketches, can be made out of very slight pencil 
jottings. And it is a capital employment in the evening, 
for it can be done by candle-light. More than half my 
little books are filled up in this way. 

As regards ‘colour’ I am afraid I should be but a blind 
guide. No two persons see colour alike ; and even if I knew 
anything about it, which I do not, and could explain myself 
clearly upon so abstract a matter, which is far beyond my 
powers, I doubt if anything I could say would be of general 
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interest. I believe, however, that there are some broad 
rules which are more or less universally applicable. For 
instance, distant shadows are inclined to be blue;—try 
them against a foreground and see how blue! Shadows in 
- general are cooler and more transparent than lights at the 
same distance: there is gradation everywhere, but less appa- 
rent in distance than elsewhere, distant washes of colour 
being for the most part very flat, and always very clean; 
one colour is best contrasted and its full effect brought out 
by close opposition to its ‘complementary,’ e.g. yellow 
against purple, and so forth; the three primaries being 
still, in spite of prisms and spectra,* taken for artistic pur- 
poses to be red, yellow, and blue; and the less any other 
pigments are used the better. But, after all, as in the case 
of form, so in that of colour, I take it that the chief point 
is to look closely, and paint what you see. I myself find it 
a good plan, in trying to see colour rightly, to lean my head 
on one side, probably because that prevents the eye from 
being distracted by attention to mere form; just as some 
people say that a sunset looks more beautiful when seen 
topsy-turvy, 7%.e. looking between the legs! On the same 
principle, I am quite sure that it is easier to appreciate the 
broader effects of tone if the eyes are half closed, because 
detail is thus merged in mass. 

With these words I will close my remarks upon ‘treatment,’ 
only trusting that the general impression left upon your 
minds will not be that in order to ensure success as a moun- 
taineering artist a man need merely, in my opinion, be pre- 
pared—after duly sitting himself down and working himself 
up—to open one eye very wide, half shut the other, put his 
head on one side, with a pipe in the mouth of it, look be- 
tween his legs, make a rough sketch in a small book with 
an F pencil, and then finish up with sepia and grey in the 
evening by candle-light. Such an impression, if acted upon 
without other measures being also taken, will probably lead 
to disappointment. 

I cannot bring this rambling and sketchy paper to an 
end without some reference to our new would-be Muse, 
‘Camera,’ the young and sunburnt candidate for election 


* It appears that in the case of light the three primaries are nowa- 
days red, green, and violet, these colours remaining unchanged when 
passed through the prism, whereas all other colours are decomposed 
into their constituent hues. See ‘Edinburgh Review,’ Oct. 1879, 
p. 377. 
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to the assembly of the famous nine. (By-the-by, why is 
there no Muse of painting, though there are five Muses of 
one kind or another of poetry ?) 

It is, I think, fair to say that there is no little danger of 
this new and beautiful rival drawing her admirers from the 
ranks of the followers of Art, and thus diminishing the 
number of those who trust to their own right hand as a 
means of securing pictures of their favourite scenery. Who, 
it may be asked, will go through the drudgery of learning 
to sketch, and will devote the time which is necessary both 
to learn and to put learning into practice, when he can, as 
nowadays, with comparatively little training, by arming 
himself: with ready prepared dry plates and all the modern 
appliances, bring back any number of absolutely faithful 
negatives, each taken in next to no time, which can be 
developed and printed for him by skilled workmen at home 
without any more exertion on his part? Now I desire to 
enter my protest against this. We amateur sketchers have 
some advantages which ought not to be underrated. In 
the first place, we have the elevating consideration that 
in our art there is unlimited scope for improvement. In 
painting there is no such thing as perfection; whereas in 
photography, on the contrary, we all know that Mr. Donkin 
has attained it, for nothing can possibly be more abso- 
lutely perfect in their way than the lovely pictures which 
he now presents to us in increasing variety every autumn. 
And we should be ungrateful indeed not to admit the 
immense advantages in point of fecundity which his method 
has over ours. Still, I think he would be the last to deny 
that a pursuit has something to say for itself which requires 
little apparatus and no tripod; which is (unless I have 
argued in vain) comparatively independent of weather; and 
which admits of infinite progress. And I claim moreover 
that it is, or ought to be, a greater trainer of observation. 
No one can sketch without getting into the habit of using 
his eyes; and the more he uses his eyes the more will the 
tharvellous beauties of nature grow upon him. 

In employing these arguments I am addressing myself 
only to amateurs and beginners like myself, and am relying 
only upon what I may call non-artistic grounds. It can 
never be disputed that the brush and colour box in the 
hands of a real master are worth all the cameras and che- 
micals in the world. Painting, at its best, needs no support 
from such as me, and Iam not seeking to prove its supe- 
riority. Iam merely trying to express my own hope that 
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any one of us who has any turn for sketching will stick to 
that, and not take up photography instead. There is plenty 
of room for both. Consider (as a finishing stroke) the ad- 
vantage in the matter of freedom which the independent 
pencil has over the compulsorily truthful lens—an advan- 
tage which is shared by the pen. How fascinating the 
facility with which one can adjust the slopes and angles 
and difficult bits to one’s own inner consciousness! Who 
would exchange this untrammelled licence for the irksome 
restraint suffered by the unhappy photographer, who is 
bound to represent everything as it really is? And yet we 
must confess that some of those photographs—e.g. the 
Aiguille du Géant-—-would do credit to the most imaginative 
sketcher. It would require a skilled exaggerationist to put 
together two prettier bits of apparent impossibilities than 
that tip of the big Tooth with its tuft of figures on the 
summit, and the Tooth itself with Mont Blanc in the back- 
ground. I am always reminded by them of the following 
stanza, which I copied from a ‘visitors’ book’ in the Isle of 
Skye eleven or twelve years ago, viz. :— 
‘ Commodore Rogers was a brave man, 
Exceedingly brave, particular ; 
He scrambled up some very steep rocks, 
Exceedingly steep, perpendicular ; 
And what made his bravery the more inexpressible 
Was that these same rocks were quite inaccessible !’ 


And I do wish that Mr. Donkin had taken the party in the 
act of scrambling up where ,the rope is fixed, so that the 
non-climbing world might see how the ascent was made. 
Before quitting the subject of photography I should like to 
express a desire which I have long felt that Mr. Donkin 
would some day give us a magic lantern show of some 
of his best views; such a show would have made Albert 
Smith’s fortune ! 

In conclusion, there are two subjects upon which I regret 
not to have found time to touch. In the first place, I should 
be sorry to be thought forgetful of those artists who can 
and do draw hills. A very interesting paper might, I am 
sure, be written upon this alone by a person well acquainted 
with modern art, and another upon the hill painting of the 
old masters.* As I have said, however, there would, I think, 


* In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper, Mr. 
Freshfield stated that a book, ‘Landscape in Art before Claude and 
Salvator,’ by Mr. Gilbert, had within the last week been brought out 
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be found to be very few noteworthy pictures of scenes in the 
upper regions. In the second place, I am really ashamed 
to have made so little reference to our own beautiful hill- 
countries of the Lakes, North Wales, and Scotland, many 
parts of which I know much better than any part of the 
Alps, and love quite as much. Their wildest recesses want 
painting nearly as much as do the Alps, but perhaps they 
fall outside the scope of such a paper as the present, ad- 
dressed as it is to members of the Alpine Club. 

And now I have done. Probably what I have said that 
is new is not altogether true, and certainly anything true 
is not new; but what else was to be expected in a paper 
which treats of a subject ‘as old as the hills’? 


LIFE IN THE VISPTHAL AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* By W. M. Conway. 


‘QO far as I (Thomas Platter) can discover by memory 

and question, I was born in the year 1499. I came 
into the world on Shrove Tuesday, when they were ringing 
the people together to Mass. I know this because my 
friends always hoped that I should be a priest, since, just 
when I was born, the bell was ringing for Mass. 

‘T had a sister named Christina. She was alone with my 
mother, and was my nurse and opened my eyes. My father 
was named Anthoni Platter, of the old family of Platters, 
who take their name from a house which stands on a broad 
rock plateau on a very high mountain, by a village called 
Grenchen in the tithing and parish of Visp, a notable 


by Mr. Murray. It is copiously illustrated, and deals largely with 
mountain scenery. [See last number of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’—Eb. | 

* Translated and curtailed from the Autobiographies of Thomas and 
Felix Platter: printed at Basle in 1840, and edited by Dr. D. A. 
Fechter. 

t The family Platter or Blatter was originally the same as that of 
Aufdenblatten, numerous descendants of which are to be found in 
Zermatt to-day. There were also Platters at Zermatt down to the end 
of the 18th century, but now they are only to be found lower down 
the valley, especially at and about Visp. Several Platters have been 
famous in their day. Two were bishops of Sion ; one of them (> 1752) 
gave a large sum towards defraying the cost of the present high altar 
of the parish church of Zermatt, and on it his arms are carved. See 
J. Ruden, ‘ Familien-Statistik der loblichen Pfarrei von Zermatt’ (In- 
genbohl, Kt. Schwyz, 1870), pp. 8-10. 
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town and tithing in Wallis. My mother was named Amilli 
(Anna Maria) Summermatter; she was of the very large 
family of Summermatters, whose father was one hundred 
and twenty-six years old. Six years before his death, I 
talked with him myself, and he told me that he knew ten 
men besides in the parish of Visp who were all older than 
he then was. When he was a hundred years old he married 
a woman of thirty and had a son by her. He left behind 


_ him sons and daughters, of whom some were grown white, 


some grey, before he died. We called him “the old Hans 
Summermatter.” The house in which I was born is at 
Grenchen, and is called “an den Graben.” ’ 

Owing to family circumstances the little Thomas had to 
be weaned very young. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ was the beginning 
of my sorrows. I had then to drink cow’s milk through a 
little horn, as is the custom in our country when children 
are weaned, for they are often not given anything to eat till 
they are four or five years old, but only milk to suck. My 
father died so early in my life that I cannot remember 
having ever seen him. As it is the custom in our country 
for all the women to weave and sew, the men usually go 
away before winter to the Bern district to buy wool, which 
the women spin and make into cloth for coats and breeches. 
Accordingly, my father went to Thun in the Bern district 
to buy wool, and there fell in with the pestilence, and died 
and was buried at Stafyssburg, a village near Thun. 

‘Soon afterwards my mother married again, and took a 
man named Heintzman of the Grund, a house between Visp 
and Stalden. So all her children left her, Ido not know 
exactly how many of them there were. Of my brothers and 
sisters I knew two sisters ; one called Elizabeth died in the 
Entlebuch, where she was married; the other was named 
Christina, she died of a pestilence along with eight others 
up above Stalden in Birgen. Of the brothers I know one 
was named Simon, one Hans, one Joder. Simon and Hans 
were killed in the wars, Joder died at Oberhofen on the 
lake of Thun. For our father was in the hands of usurers, 
so that almost all my brothers and sisters had to go out to 
service as soon as they were able. Because I was the 
youngest, my aunts, my father’s sisters, each had me in 
turn.’ : 

Thomas Platter proceeds to relate certain stories, of little 
interest, about his infancy, amongst others how, at the 
age of three years, he marched alone into the village church 
one high day, and got himself confirmed by no less a person 
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than Cardinal Matthew Schiner, to the amusement of the 
prelate and the consternation of the absent godfather. We 
take up his story at a later point. 

‘When I was about six years old I was taken to Histen, 
a valley within Stalden, where my mother’s sister was 
married to a man, by name Thomas an Riedijn, who lived 
in a farm called Imboden. The first year I had to tend the 
kids for him near the house. There I remember once stick- 
ing fast in the snow, so that I could scarcely get out. I 
had to leave my shoes behind in it and come home barefoot. 
The same peasant owned about eighty goats, which I had to 
tend in my seventh and eighth years. I was still so small 
that, when I opened the goat-pen, if I did not spring quickly 
behind the door, the goats knocked me down and trod upon 
my head, ears, and back. When I drove the goats across the 
Visp over the bridge, those in front ran into the corn-fields, and 
when I drove them out the rest ran in, so I wept and cried, 
for I knew well that I should be beatenat night. However, 
the goatherds of other peasants came to me and helped me, 
one big boy especially, Thomas of the Leidenbach. He 
pitied me and did me much kindness. So when we drove 
the goats up into the high and terrible mountains, we all 
sat and ate together. Each one had a shepherd’s wallet 
fastened on his back, with cheese and rye bread in it. 

‘Once on a time when we had eaten, we set to throwing 
stones. It was on a level place above a high precipice. As 
we were throwing at the rock, each after the other, one 
stood before me about to throw, and I, stepping back out of 
his way, that he might not hit me on the head or face, fell 
backwards over the precipice. The goatherds all cried out 
“ Jesus! Jesus! ” till they could see me no more, for as I had 
fallen below the rocks out of their sight, they quite thought 
that I was killed. I was soon on my feet again and went 
round the rocks up to them ; so they cried first for grief and 
then for joy. Six weeks later, a goat fell over the same 
place and was killed ; so God preserved me well. 

‘Perhaps about half a year afterwards, I drove my goats 
again early one morning before the other goatherds (for I 
was the nearest) up over a spur, called the Wysseggen. 
There my goats went to the right hand up a little rock, a 
good stride broad, below which was a terrible precipice, 
certainly more than a thousand feet high—sheer rock. 
From the little rock one goat went after another up a steep 
place, their little hoofs clinging to the bunches of grass 
growing among the rocks, When they had all gone up I 
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wanted to follow them, but I had not taken more than one 
step up the grass before I could go no farther, nor could 
I step back upon the steep place, and I dared still less 
jump backwards, for I feared, if I did so, I should roll down 
and fall over the terrible precipice. So I remained a long 
while standing and waited for the help of God, being no. 
longer able to help myself, except by holding on with both 
hands to a tuft of grass and standing with my great toe upon 
another tuft. When I was. tired I raised myself off the 
tuft and put my other toe there. In this plight I was most 
afraid of the great lammergeiers, which were flying in the 
air below me ; for I feared they would carry me off, as some- 
times happens in the Alps, when lammergeiers carry off 
children or lambs. While I was standing thus, the wind 
blowing my jacket about behind, for I had no breeches on, 
my comrade Thomas saw me from afar but knew not what it. 
was, for as he saw my coat blowing he thought it was a bird.. 
When however he saw me plainly he grew pale with fright, 
and called out to me, “ Now, little Tommy, stand still! ” 
and then he climbed up the little rock, took me by the arm 
and drew me up to where we could climb up to the goats. 
‘Amongst others of my father’s sisters was one unmarried, 
to whom my father had especially commended me, inasmuch 
as I was the youngest. People were always coming and 
telling her what hard work I had to do, and how I should 
assuredly one day fall and be killed. So she went to my 
master and told him she would no longer leave me there. 
Notwithstanding his displeasure she carried me off back to 
Grenchen, where I was born, and gave me to a rich old 
peasant, Jans Imboden by name, for whom also I had to 
mind the goats. It happened one day that I and a little 
girl, who also was minding her father’s goats, had taken our 
meal by a small canal (wasser-leiter), with which they convey 
water from the mountains to the fields. We had fashioned 
little meadows and watered them, as children do; meantime 
our goats went off up the mountain, whither we knew not. 
So I left my coat lying there, and went up all the height of 
the mountain, whilst the girl went home without her goats: 
I, however, a poor little servant, durst not come home, and 
the goats not with me. High up I found a young chamois, 
quite like one of my goats. I followed after him at a distance 
till the sun went down. Then I looked down upon the village, 
and saw that it was black night there by the houses, so I 
began to descend, but night soon came on. Still I climbed 
straight down from tree to tree (the trees were larches, from 
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which resin flows), holding on to the roots, for some of the 
roots were free, the soil on the steep slopes having separated 
from them. When it was quite dark, and I found that the 
slope was very steep, I determined to go no farther, but held 
on to a root with my left hand, whilst with the other I 
scratched the soil away from under the roots of the tree and 
heard it go rolling down. Then I wedged my shoulders and 
back under the roots. I had nothing on but my little shirt, 
neither shoes nor hat; my coat I had left behind by the 
canal through fear when I found that the goats were gone. 
As I lay under the tree the ravens found me out, and 
shrieked at the tree, so I was full of dread, for I feared a 
bear might be at hand. I crossed myself and went to sleep, 
and remained sleeping till the morning sun shone over all 
the mountains. When I awoke and saw where I was, I was 
more horrified than I ever remember in my life; for, if I had 
gone down two feet lower, I must have fallen over a horrible 
precipice a full thousand feet high. Then was I in great 
anxiety as to how I should get away. I drew myself up 
again from root to root till I reached a place whence I could 
run down the mountain towards the houses. When I was 
out of the wood near the fields, a girl met me with my goats, 
which she was driving out again, for they had come home of 
themselves at night. The folk for whom I worked had been 
much frightened because I did not come back with the 
goats, and thought that I must have fallen and been killed. 
They asked my aunt and the people living in the house 
where I was born (which is next to the house where I was 
serving), whether they knew anything about me, for I had 
not come home with the goats. My aunt and my master’s 
old wife spent all the night upon their knees, praying God 
to preserve me if I were still alive. After this I was no 
longer allowed to mind goats, because of the fright I had 
given them. . 

‘Once, while I was my master’s goatherd, I fell into a 
great caldron of hot milk which was upon the fire, and 
scalded myself so badly that I have borne the marks all my 
life long. Whilst I was with the same master I was in 
danger twice besides. Once we two little goatherds were in 
the wood talking of many a childish thing—amongst the 
rest, how we wished we could fly, then would we fly away 
over the mountains out of that country into Germany, as in 
Wallis they call the Confederation. Then a terribly big 
bird came and hovered about us, so that we thought he 
would carry off one or both of us. We began to ery aloud 
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and strike out with our shepherd’s staves and cross our- 
selves, till the bird flew away. Then we talked together, 
how we had done wrong to wish for wings, for God made us 
not to fly, but to walk (gott hette uns nit gschaffen 2jfliegen 
sunder zgan). Another time I was in a steep gully looking 
for crystals, of which many are found there. High up I saw 
a stone, as large as a stove, leaping down; and, as I could 
not get aside from it, I bent forward on my face. The 
stone fell some feet above me and then leaped over me, 
bounding high into the air. 

‘T had a tolerably good life and much happiness with the 
goats in the mountains, which I have forgotten; what I 
know well is, that I was seldom sound of foot, but blistered 
and wounded; I often had bad falls; went usually in summer 
barefoot or with wooden clogs. I suffered such thirst that I 
have often cut myself in the hand and sucked that for relief. 
My food was, in the morning before daybreak, a rye cake; 
cheese and rye bread they gave me to carry with me in 
a wallet on my back; at night hot butter-milk; but of all 
this plenty. In summer [| lay in hay; in winter, on a sack 
of straw, full of bugs and often lice. Thus the poor goat- 
herds usually lie who serve the peasants in the wild country. 

‘When I was no longer allowed to mind the goats, I came 
to a peasant, who was the husband of one of my aunts. He 
was stingy and passionate. I had to mind his cows, for in 
most places in Wallis they have no common cowherd, but 
whoever has no alp to send his cows up to in summer keeps 
a cowherd to look after them in his own fields. When I had 
been with this man for some time, one of my aunts, named 
Fransy, came to take me to my uncle, Herr Anthoni Platter, 
that I might learn the writing, as they say when they put 
any one to school. The Herr was no longer living at 
Grenchen, but was grown an old man at S. Niklaus, in the 
hamlet called Gasen. When the peasant, who was known 
as Antscho or Anthoni an der Habtzucht, heard my aunt’s 
intention, he was ill-pleased, and said that I should learn 
nothing, and he put the first finger of his right hand against 
the palm of the left and said: “‘ The child is as little able to 
learn as I am to thrust my finger through here.” That I 
saw and heard. My aunt said, “ Ah! who knows? God has 
not denied him his gifts; he may grow up to be a pious 
priest.” * So she took me to the Herr. I was then about 


* As a matter of fact he grew up to be a hot-headed and some- 
what bigoted Protestant. 
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nine or nine and a half years old. There at first things 
went badly with me, for the Herr was a passionate man, and 
I a dull peasant-boy. He beat me terribly, and often lifted 
me by my ears from the ground, so that I cried out like a 
goat stuck with a knife, till the neighbours kept asking him 
whether he meant to kill me. 

‘With him I did not stay long, for about that time came 
one who was my cousin, and who was at school at Ulm and 
Munich in Bavaria. He was a Summermatter, my old grand- 
father’s son’s son. He was named Paul Summermatter. My 
friends told him of me, and asked him to take me with him 
to school in Germany. When I heard about it, I fell on my 
knees and prayed God the Almighty to help me away from 
the priest, who taught me absolutely nothing and flogged me 
mercilessly —for I had only begun to learn how to sing the 
‘Salve ” with other scholars in the village who were with 
the priest. Once when we were going to have a mass our- 
selves, the other lads sent me into the church for a candle ; 
I thrust it alight into my sleeve and burnt myself so that I 
still bear the scar. 

‘When now Paul was ready to wander forth again, I was 
to go and join him at Stalden. In Stalden is a house called 
Zmilibach; there dwelt a man by name Simon zu der Sum- 
mermatten. He was my mother’s brother and my guardian. 
He gave mea gold gulden, which I carried in my hand to 
Stalden (looking at it often on the way to see I had it safe), 
and gave to Paul. So we started away from the country.’ 

With the young roving scholar’s doings in foreign parts, 
exceptionally interesting as they are for the picture they give 
of the manner of life of those rude outcasts of a bygone 
day, we have nothing todo here. ‘Schutz’ and ‘ Bacchant,’ 
or, as we should say, fag and fag-master, wandered to Lu- 
cerne, Zurich, Nuremberg, Strasburg, Thuringen, Franconia, 
Poland, Saxony, Breslau, Salzburg, Ulm, and all manner of 
places, meeting everywhere with strange adventures but not 
learning much. From time to time young Platter returned 
home. After one of these visits, he tells us :—‘ I went away 
from the country again with two of my brothers. When we 
went to bid my mother farewell, she wept and said, “‘ God 
pity me, who have to see three of my sons go forth to 
misery.” That was the only time I ever saw my mother 
weep; for she was a brave, manly woman, but hard. When 
her third husband died she remained a widow and did all 
work like a man, so that she might the better bring up her 
youngest children. She hewed and threshed and did other 
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work rather belonging to men than women. Three children 
also she buried with her own hands when they died in a 
terrible pestilence; for in the pestilence it costs much to 
employ a gravedigger. She was very hard towards us, her 
first children ; so that we seldom came to her house. At one 
time, as I remember, I was not with her for five years, but 
wandered far in foreign parts. When I came to her, the 
first word she said to me was, “ Has the devil brought you 
here then?” ‘* No, mother,” I answered, “the devil has not 
brought me here, but my feet. I shall not burden you long.” 
“You don’t burden me,” she said, “ only it vexes me that 
you go thus roving hither and thither, and doubtless are 
learning nothing. Learn to work as your father did. You 
will never be a priest. I am not so blessed as to be the 
mother of a priest.” So I stayed two or three days with her. 
Then I started away with my two brothers; and when we 
were going over the Lotschenberg towards Gasteren, they 
sat in a steep place on the snow and slid down the slope. I 
would also do the same, but, as my legs were not one like 
the other, the snow twisted me round, so that I slid down 
head foremost on my back. It had been small wonder if I 
had fallen with my head against a tree (for there were no 
rocks in that place) and been killed. The third time I slid 
straight down on my back, head foremost, and the snow fell 
in heaps on my face. I thought I could do everything as 
well as my brothers, but they were better accustomed to the 
mountains than I.’ 

Years pass by. Platter ceases somewhat from his wan- 
dering life, and settles down as an earnest student at Ziirich. 
He studies the classics with success, becomes a Hebrew 
scholar, takes some part in the Reformation movement in 
connexion with Zwingli and his friends, and finally marries 
the daughter of his teacher, Myconius. For a time he re- 
turns to Visp, as schoolmaster and ropemaker—a trade by 
which he had learnt to support himself during a residence 
at Basle. Arrived at Visp, where he took a room with fine 
sash windows ‘in almost the best house in the town,’ he 
caused his friends much disappointment, because they had 
hoped he would be a priest, and now he came amongst them 
with a wife. His school, however, proved a success. ‘In 
winter,’ he says, ‘I had about thirty scholars, in summer 
hardly six. Hach gave me every quarter (ember week) a thick 
penny, so I did well by them, and people made us numerous 
gifts. I had many aunts; one brought eggs, another a cheese, 
another a quarter of a sheep, those who lived in the village 
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gave milk, greens, cans of wine, and the like; so that seldom 
a day went by but something was given us. Sometimes at 
night we have reckoned up eight or nine gifts received in the 
day. When we began to keep house I borrowed from my 
uncle Antoni Summermatter (otherwise known as Antoni zum 
Liechtbiell) thirty great ‘‘ batzen ;” on that we began house- 
keeping. We bought wine, and sold it by measure; bought 
also apples, and my wife sold them to the children who 
wanted them. Things now went very well with us; by the 
help of kind friends we grew above want and my wife was 
happy there.’ 

This state of things did not long continue. For reasons 
concerned with the religious disturbances of the time, Platter 
judged it expedient to move elsewhere. His journey took 
him over the Grimsel in rather heavy weather, and, in this 
connexion, he relates how, on a previous occasion, he had 
almost been frozen to death on that pass. ‘I was journeying 
alone,’ he says, ‘and was not at that time experienced about 
the mountains. Being tired and exhausted, I sat down to 
rest. There was a strange feeling about my heart, and a 
pleasing warmth came over me, and I went to sleep with 
my arms crossed upon my knees. Then came a man to me 
and laid a hand on each of my shoulders and awakened 
me, and said, “Eh! why sit you there? Stand up, and 
go on.” Whither the man went I know not, for I looked 
up and down, far and wide, but saw no one any more. 
So I stood up, and took out of my wallet a piece of bread 
and ate it. I was afterwards told by some people who 
understood about the mountains that I was as good as 
dead. For if, in a hard frost on the mountains, one 
sits down from fatigue, he feels warm, because the blood, 
which before was in the heart, flows from it to the face and 
limbs, so that he freezes; therefore, if the man sits down, 
the blood flows from the heart, and the man dies. I can 
only think, from what they told me, that God preserved me 
alive. To be frozen, indeed, is the least struggling of deaths, 
so that sometimes men are found sitting on the mountains 
as though they were asleep, and they are dead. If, there- 
fore, at any time, people who know of this danger have to 
spend the night out on the mountains, they hold each other 
by the hand, and the whole night long, even when it is quite 
dark, they go round and round in a ring till the light comes 
again.’ 

At Basle Platter and his wife, after several further 
adventures, finally settled down. He at first supported 
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himself there as a servant, and in other ways. Eventually 
he became a printer and prospered greatly. Then, at the 
request of the Town-Council, he became head-master of the 
Grammar School, a post which he retained till his retire- 
ment on a pension after thirty-seven years of service. He 
had several children, amongst them a son named Felix. 
The memoirs, from which come the foregoing passages, are 
addressed to this son. Felix rose to be a medical man of 
some note in Basle. He also wrote memoirs; but only the 
following account of a journey he took to the Vispthal in 
the year 1562 concerns us now. The party consisted of 
Thomas and Felix Platter and the wife of Felix and her 
brother. 

‘We rode away from Basle past the waterfalls, through 
Burtolf (Burgdorf) and the Sibenthal. On Saturday, by 
bad, stony, dangerous ways, we at length reached Sion. 
The very first night we were entertained by good company, 
and thirty cans of wine were presented to us. We were all 
right merry. We stayed at Sion for some days. The Bishop 
took our horses into his stable, that they might not cost us 
anything. Captain Marx Wolf hardly ever let us take our 
meals at the inn, and he gave me and my wife some fine 
clothes. The canons sent us wine in great goblets made 
by Exuperantius, a Zurich goldsmith. On Tuesday, June 
15th, we went on to Leuggerbadt, where there are many 
inns. My brother-in-law and my wife bargained with the 
host to pay, each of them, three crowns for lodgings and 
baths for four weeks. 

‘My father wanted to take me to his birthplace, so we 
left the other two to bathe and returned to Leuk. I was 
finely clad in red, had a red satin doublet, red breeches, and 
a velvet hat of uncut velvet. We journeyed up country along 
the Rhone and came to Visp, which is a pretty little town. 
We spent the night there, and some Platters, who lived in 
the town, came to us in the inn and kept us company. 
Karly next morning we went on up the valley, along which 
the Visp flows, and so we came towards Saas, which is 
another valley ; we however turned up the valley to the right. 
The path was so narrow that I usually held on to the 
mountain with one hand whilst on the other a terrible pre- 
cipice fell away. Then the path began to mount rapidly 
among larch trees towards the terrible mountains at Gren- 
chen. We came to a beautiful level meadow, near a dread- 
ful pine forest, in which are many bears. Just in front 
of a house we met an old blind man of a hundred years, 
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whose children were almost all grown grey. They dwelt 
together in one house. He said he had well known my 
father’s grandfather, and that in the same tithing there were 
ten other men as old as he. The house was built of larch- 
trees set together like a holderschlag. My father’s aunt, a 
Platter, cooked us a milk soup. She did not braid her hair 
but wore it loose. I was very tired, laid myself down 
awhile on the straw and went to sleep. My father asked 
after one with whom, years before, he had minded the goats. 
Hans took us to her house; she was a hideous old hag, and 
was beating fir-cones. They did not recognise one another. 
At last she fell on my neck and said “ Welcome in God’s 
name, my dear cousin!” as they call any person dear to them. 
After that we went to Hans in der Biinde’s house, and 
his shrew of a wife said to him, “ What! in the devil’s 
name, are you bringing guests?” She gave us some milk, 
into which pepper was thrown, and we drank good Aug- 
staller wine. After dinner they strewed a bed for us in the 
room and we lay down. My father said to me, “ Do you 
observe, Felix, how well every one receives me here?” 
Next morning we went to the house where my father was born. 
It was nothing but a bit of a house, put together of larch 
trees, as above described, and was close to a high rock or 
plateau, from which we Platters are named; and the house, 
which is no longer occupied, is called the house “an der 
Platten.” After breakfast, to which many came to keep us 
company and drank deep, we gave a drink on the plateau, 
and I paid a crown to have my arms* and name carved on 
the rock there. After the drink, we hurried down the 
mountain again, for we did not care to stay there any 
longer. Before Gasen, at Milebach, a woman met us 
whom my father knew. She had two great goitres. It is 
only in the country below S. Lienhardt that they have 
goitre, up at Grenchen they do not have it. From Visp we 
went up country to Brieg. There we met the people going 
to church. We followed the footpath over a fine meadow, 
but the people followed the cart-road, which was very filthy. 
I asked why they did so, and they answered me that the 
fouler the road the greater the piety of those who went it. 
On Tuesday we returned to the Baths.’ 


* Ruden says of the Platters ‘Im Wappen fiihrten sie zwei Felder, 
horizontal getheilt; das obere Feld war roth mit einer weissen Rose, 
das untere blau und darin rothe Platten’ (p. 9, note). 
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THe Meise rrom LA GRAVE. 
By THE EDITOR. 


[Curiously enough, after so many fruitless attempts, the Meije was 
last summer climbed by two different routes on the La Grave side. 
The following accounts are largely derived from the notes kindly 
put at our disposal by M. Verne and Herr Otto Zsigmondy, to whom 
our best thanks are due for their courtesy. | 


I. 


EVERAL attempts, without taking reconnaissances into 
account, had been made before the past summer to 
climb the Meije by its north-west face, that is, the face 
between the Grand Pic or Pic Occidental, and the Bréche 
de la Meije. There is a very conspicuous snow or ice cou- 
loir on that side which descends from the west foot of the Doigt 
(7.e. from the Epaule), and it was clear that if this could be 
forced, the way by the Epaule round to the Glacier Carré 
on the south side was tolerably clear. It was first tried 
on July 30, 1877, by M. Paul Guillemin, who attained a con- 
siderable height, and left a rope and a tin case with his name 
on a bit of parchment at the highest point;* and again 
twice in July 1880 by Messrs. Coolidge and Gardiner’s party : 
on the final attempt by the two Christian Almers, M. Guille- 
min’s rope and box were brought down, and a point a good 
way beyond his furthest reached. This route had been indi- 
cated f as possibly the most feasible, but the inclination of 
the couloir is far greater than it looks from below, and the 
upper part is composed of very steep, even overhanging rocks. 
Another way had been attempted in order to reach the 
same point—the Epaule—viz. by the great west ridge, which 
runs from the Bréche de la Meije up towards the Epaule. 
Christian Almer and two other Oberland men on July 12,1875, 
reached a good height, and on July 22, 1877, Mr. Coolidge 
with the two Christian Almers gained a slightly higher point, 
being stopped about 430 feet (185 métres) above the Bréche 
at the foot of the Petit Doigt.§ They could have got ona 
few feet above their highest point to the very foot of the 
Petit Doigt, but it was not thought worth while, as the 
smooth rocks of the Petit Doigt above were quite impracti- 
cable. 


* Annuaire du C.A.F. 1877, pp. 575-576. 
{ Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 134. { Ibid. vol. viii. p. 195. 
§ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 134. 
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The successful conquest of the peak on August 16, 1877, 
by M. Boileau de Castelnau, by way of the south face and 
Glacier Carré, rather checked attempts from other sides—yet 
more than one party explored the great north-west face of 
the peak, but in vain. Among others, M. Claude Verne of 
Grenoble, with the Gaspards, made a very careful examina- 
tion of it in the summer of 1884, and in 1885 this party suc- 
ceeded in gaining the Epaule by a combination of the two_ 
routes hitherto tried, viz., the Aréte de la Bréche and the 
great north-west couloir. 

On July 2, 1885, M. Verne, with the three Gaspards and 
J. B. Rodier, left the Chatelleret hut in the Vallon des 
Etancons at 3 4.m., and followed the usual route to the 
Bréche de la Meije, which was reached at 5.25. They then 
attacked the ridge to the east—that tried in 1875 and 1877— 
and succeeded in attaining, by a very difficult climb, a point 
slightly higher than the cairn built on July 22,1877. The 
party were thus at the very foot of the Petit Doigt, but 
found it absolutely impossible to advance further along this 
ridge. By avery perilous traverse to the left (lasting more 
than two hours, and necessitating several descents), they 
managed to gain the rocks at the head of the great couloir 
on the north-west face already mentioned. These were 
found excessively difficult, being very smooth, and also covered 
with snow. The party bore slightly to the left; and finally, 
with great trouble, reached the Epaule (7.e. between the 
Doigt and Petit Doigt), and worked round to the Glacier 
Carré at 11.50. The ascent was completed by the usual 
route, but the party were benighted before reaching the 
Glacier des Etancons, on their return by the ordinary way. 

M. Verne has thus discovered a new way to the Glacier 
Carré, which is certainly more difficult than the old one, 
but the ascent direct by the north-west face of the moun- 
tain has not yet been made, and it is scarcely likely that 
any one will succeed in forcing his way up. Still it is a 
matter of congratulation that it has been reserved for a 
Dauphiné climber with Dauphiné guides to discover a second 
route to the Glacier Carré, though it is improbable that it 
will ever become a very popular one. 


TI. 


After the Pic Central of the Meije had been climbed for 
the first time on June 28, 1870, the ridge between it and 
the Grand Pic to the west was carefully studied by many 
parties. Mr. Maund, in August 1874, followed it for a short 
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distance, but was prevented by bad weather from making 
another serious attempt; on a second trial,* Mr. Gale Gotch, 
in June 1876,} succeeded in gaining the first depression east 
of the peak, and this point was later reached by several 
parties, but none were able to get further. Meanwhile, in 
August 1875, MM. B. de Castelnau and Duhamel had been 
trying to get along the ice ‘corridors’ on the north side of 
this same ridge, but found it too dangerous to persevere.t 
The aspect of the ridge itself broken by four huge teeth is 
most formidable, and some idea§ of it may be gained from 
the photograph taken on the Grand Pic by M. Guillemin in 
1878, which may be seen at the Club Rooms. Yet even this 
ridge has been forced, for on July 26, 1885, an Austrian party, 
consisting of Herren Otto and Emil Zsigmondy and L. Purt- 
scheller, without guides succeeded in traversing it, and thus 
reaching the Grand Pic from the east—an entirely new route 
from the Pic Central onward. 

A preliminary examination from the Bec de PHomme 
had been made on July 24. Of the ascent itself Herr Otto 
Zsigmondy has most courteously sent the following account 
to the editor :— 

‘Leaving La Grave July 26 at 1.50 a.m. we reached the 
Glacier de Tabuchet at 4.30. After having fastened on our 
crampons we continued our climb at 4.50. The snow 
being in very good condition we made fast progress, and 
halted for breakfast at the Rocher de l’Aigle from 6.50 to 
7.20. We reached the Pic Central by the ordinary route at 
9.30. The weather being very fine at 9.55 we began the 
descent to the first gap in the aréte separating the Pic 
Central from the first of the four rocky teeth in the ridge 
between that point and the Pic Occidental. This gap was 
attained very soon afterwards. The northern face of the 
two first teeth was covered with hard frozen snow. We 
crossed that face horizontally from one gap to the next; in 
the beginning, our crampons having just hold enough, we 
were not obliged to cut steps. The second gap was reached 
at 10.45. To get from this depression to the third was 
much more difficult; ice had taken the place of the snow, 
and the slopes had become extremely steep, rocks sticking 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. pp. 418-419. 

T Ibid. vol. viti. pp. 187-188, 

¢ ‘ Annuaire du C.A.F.’ 1875, pp. 319-320. 

§ See also two illustrations, Alpine Journal, vol. vii, p. 409 (exag- 
gerated and inaccurate); vol, vill. p. 177. 
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out here and there. The third gap was reached at 11.15. 
The third and fourth of the teeth are square cut, rather 
‘low massive turrets of rock.” * We had now to take to the 
ridge itself; having climbed an almost vertical wall of rocks 
we stood on the top of the third tooth, and at 11.45 in the 
fourth gap, from which we easily attained the crest of the 
fourth pinnacle. This forms a very thin wedge; its west 
face is a sheer precipice, some thirty or forty métres high. 
We proceeded as far as it was possible, and were then obliged 
to lower ourselves down by means of our rope, the rocks 
being overhanging. We fastened a large iron hook into a 
cleft of the rock, and, passing the rope over it, came safely 
down into the fifth depression at the foot of the Pic Occi- 
dental (2 p.m.). We had always heard that if this gap could 
be attained, the work would be done; but now the Grand 
Pic looked quite formidable from here, and we encountered 
great difficulties in climbing it. The first bit of the wall 
was comparatively easy, but then hand and foot hold became 
very scanty, and our leader Purtscheller, having left his 
knapsack and boots with us, had very hard work to overcome 
this mauvais pas. After having mounted about forty métres 
of very smooth rock, we came to a point where all difficulties 
ceased, and a quarter of an hour later we stood on the 
summit of the Meije at 4.15 p.m. Mons. Juge at La Grave 
watched our proceedings during the whole day with his 
telescope. Commencing the descent by the usual way at 
4.45, we reached the upper end of the Glacier Carré at 7.15 
P.M., where we passed a comfortable night. 

‘Next morning soon after 4 a.m. we started, reached the 
lower end of the Glacier Carré at 5.30, having cut many 
steps. Leaving this at 6 a.m. we attained at 11 a.m. 
M. Duhamel’s cairn, and after a halt of forty-five minutes 
the Glacier des Etancons at 1.45 p.m. On the same day we 
crossed the Bréche de la Meije, and reached La Grave at 
8.80 P.M. 

‘If a ladder of rope were to be fixed to facilitate the des- 
cent from the fourth turret on the aréte to the gap separa- 
ting it from the Grand Pic, and another rope of about forty 
métres on the Grand Pic itself, the eastern aréte, I am sure, 
would become the easiest route up the Mejje.’ 


This expedition ranks with the most difficult and danger- 
rous that has ever been made in the Alps; those who know 


* Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 182. 
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something of the ridge thus conquered will marvel most at 
this brilliant tour de force, and will most heartily recognise 
the determination and daring which enabled the successful 
climbers to triumph where so many of their predecessors had 
failed. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE MEIJE. 


Te news of the remarkable ascent of the Meije by the eastern ridge, 
made, on July 26 last, by Herren O. and E. Zsigmondy and L. 
Purtscheller, without guides, had hardly become known to the Alpine 
world, when it was first rumoured, then announced, that in the attempt 
to discover a new route from the south made by the same two brothers 
and Dr. Schulz, without guides, Herr Emil Zsigmondy, a brilliant 
climber only twenty-four years old, had lost his lifeon August 6. The 
fact that this terrible misfortune followed so closely on a splendid 
triumph, and the appalling circumstances under which the mishap tov 
place, combine to make the Meije accident of 1885 one of the most 
melancholy and saddening recorded in the long Alpine death roll. 

The following deeply interesting narrative has been published by 
Herr Otto Zsigmondy in the ‘ Oesterreichische Alpenzeitung,’ for August 
28 last.* ‘On August 5 we were in La Bérarde. The weather was 
fine; Emil, Dr. Schulz, and myself went up the Téte de la Maye, 
while Kellerbauer and Purtscheller made the ascent of the Téte du 
Roujet. While on the summit we discussed our plan of making the 
ascent of the Meije on the following day, in pursuance of a promise 
which we had made to Dr. Schulz. 1 wished to follow the usual way 
up, but my brother was very keen to strike out a new route which he 
had examined on August 3, when on the Aiguille du Plat. This 
involved attacking the south wall of the Meije immediately below the 
Pic Oriental, and climbing towards the Grand Pic by a rocky ledge 
(Felsband) which mounts in that direction, and is marked out by 
numerous patches of ice. We saw very well from the Téte de la Maye 
that this ledge came to an end at a wide couloir which is below the gap 
between the Grand Pic and the last of the great teeth in the ridge 
leading towards the Pic Central; and it was there that we expected to 
encounter the most serious difficulties. 

‘We returned to La Bérarde, procured provisions, and the same after- 
noon we three went up to the Chatelleret, a Club hut in the Vallon des 
Etancons, about 2 hours from La Bérarde, and spent the night there. 

‘The next day (August 6) we started about 2 o’clock by lantern 
light, and by very inconvenient slopes of moraine reached the Glacier des 
Etancons, which we crossed in a N.E. direction, finding many crevasses 
and holes. About 6 a.m, we gained the rocks under the Pic Oriental. 


* We are indebted to the kindness of Herr J. Meurer and the editor of the 
German Alpine Club publications for permission to translate and publish the 
papers of Herr O. Zsigmondy and Dr. Schulz. 
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The passage from the ice to the rocks presented very great difficulties, 
after overcoming which we found ourselves on the rocky ledge of 
which I have spoken before. Here we were exposed to heavy falls of 
stones, the weather was threatening, a storm began to rage. After 
some time the storm subsided, and the weather then became very fine. 
Amid ever increasing difficulties we pushed on along the rocky ledge, 
which was for the most part covered with fresh snow heaped together 
and then frozen. The snow did not extend as far as the precipice; 
there was generally a space between them, and it was along this that 
we were able to climb by the aid of our crampons. Here and there the 
ledge was interrupted by very steep terraces of rock, about 10 métres 
high, the overcoming of which was attended with great difficulties. 
Finally, in this way we reached the last ice patch, which lies under the 
second of the great teeth, counting westward from the Pic Central, but 
this was gained only with very great trouble. We were now unable any 
longer to continue traversing the face to the left as we had been doing, 
and had to climb straight up this ice-patch by the aid of steps. After 
successfully accomplishing this, we climbed about 40 métres over 
smooth, difficult rocks almost straight up, and gained a horizontal 
terrace. Our object now was to gain the great couloir of which I have 
already made mention. To do this it was necessary to cross over a 
rock pillar (Felspfeiler), which projected from the wall. My brother 
Emil clambered up it by working up one side of it obliquely, but he 
could not get down on the other side without taking off the rope. 
Before doing this, Schulz and I got round the pillar by helpof the 
rope let down to us from above. On the other side there was good 
foothold, and we thus found ourselves on the continuation, as it were, 
of the horizontal terrace. On my suggestion, we left the rope hanging 
here (my brother having untied himself), in order in any case to secure 
our retreat. Professor Schulz remained here and slept a little while, 
my brother and myself going off on a reconnaissance. The terrace 
soon narrowed considerably and became a horizontal crack along which 
we walked as far as the edge of the great coulcir. By bending forward 
we could then look down into it. It was‘glazed with ice, the sides 
smooth and steep; in the opinion of both of us it was impossible 
to advance further in this direction, This reconnaissance took three 
quarters of an hour or an hour. We went back to the place where 
Dr. Schulz had remained, by aid of the rope got round the rock pillar ; 
then I climbed up it to disentangle the rope, and came back to the 
‘terrace, 

‘From where we were standing, several couloirs led up the wall 
above us. My brother remarked that now there was nothing left for 
us but to try one of these couloirs. He attempted that on the right, 
but came back, after he had got up about 10 métres, in consequence 
of our urgent request and wish. This attempt was made when he 
-was not tied with the rope. I was now convinced that the attainment 
of the summit by this way was impossible, and I very decidedly urged 
a .retreat, especially as it was 1.30 p.m. Professor Schulz then said to 
my brother, “ Now, Emil, what do you think, haven’t you yet given 
up all hope?” And my brother replied, ‘‘ What would one have if 
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one hadn’t some hope?” (Was bliebe einem, wenn man nicht die 
Hoffnung hitte). No one spoke of renewing the attempt. 

‘Without discussing the matter, and before we expected it, my 
brother began to climb straight up the rocks, having previously fast- 
ened our Manilla rope round his body. The rocks here were precipi- 
tous and smooth. The only way seemed to be a shallow gully which 
ran obliquely upwards; but, looked at from below, it offered hardly 
any hold, though of course we below could form no decided opinion 
on this point. About 30 métres above where we were standing there 
was a similar though rather smaller terrace; my brother clearly aimed 
at reaching this in order to see how it was above, but, as I have stated 
before, not a word was uttered on this matter. 

‘We were now 250-300 métres (=c. 820-984 feet) below the 
Grand Pic, or about 38,600 métres high according to Dr. Schulz’s 
aneroid. Five métres above us was a projecting block, on which 
there was a small ledge, which was the only place where one could find 
the necessary foothold. 

‘ After our 17 métres (=51 feet) of Manilla rope had been paid out, 
Emil called out to us below, asking whether we could climb up after 
him a httle way in order to give him afew more métres of rope, 
saying that he did not think he was very far from the upper ledge, 
and wanted very much to get quite on to it. I had no more wish for 
experiments, for I held any further attempt to be objectless; but 
naturally I had just as little idea that Emil would get into a place 
where he was not quite secure. I could think so all the less as in the 
attempt just before he had acted in so very careful a way. 

‘Although I was decidedly against a further advance, I could not, 
placed where I was, judge whether Emil’s situation did not perhaps 
render it desirable or even essential that he should have the rope 
he asked for; so I called out, “ Professor Schulz’s 20 métre silk rope 
is still here—if you really wish it very much we will tie ourselves with 
it.” He replied in a joyful voice, “ Ah, that’s all right” (Ach, das 
ist gescheit). These were the last words I heard him utter. We 
tied ourselves with the silk rope, paid it out slowly, and Emil climbed 
very cautiously up till he was about one métre below the second 
terrace already mentioned. Here probably the overhanging rocks 
rendered further progress impossible, and Emil appeared to be pre- 
paring to come down again. He threw the rope around a rocky tooth 
to the left, and commenced the descent. It was after he had got down 
about a métre that the terrible fall occurred. The loop of rope slipped 
off the tooth, as was clearly shown by the sudden slackening. Just 
before Dr. Schulz said, “If only nothing happens to him!” At this 
moment there first came into my head the idea that Emil might fall, 
and almost at the same time the fall took place. I heard immediately 
after a noise over my head,* caught hold at once of the coil of rope 


* [We are authorised by Herr Otto Zsigmondy to omit certain words occurring 
here in the original, stating that he heard his brother utter a cry. He writes, 
‘ These words came erroneously, without my knowledge, into print. My brother 
uttered no sound at the fatal moment.’ ] 
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which was all ready to pay out, and wound it round my arms and 
hands. Professor Schulz too must have seized the rope while it was 
quickly running out, for his little finger was injured. The next 
instant I received a frightful blow on the head, which for the time 
deprived me of consciousness. (Probably this was due to the fall of 
one of the ice axes, which were all stacked together. Mine was carried 
away by the rope.) The rope was torn away from a rocky tooth close 
by me round which I had hastily thrown it; I was swung round, fell my 
whole length on my right side, was dragged down a little way, and 
found myself over the precipice, but grasped a rocky tooth with both 
arms, and was thus able to hold fast. But the rope broke! It seemed 
to me that it broke in the air, but I am not very sure. When I 
came to myself (my swoon can hardly have lasted half a second) I 
noticed the broken rope fluttering in the air, and saw at the same 
moment the fall of my brother, and his descent on to a small ice-field 
below us. All this took only a few seconds. My brother can hardly 
have realised his frightful position; he uttered no cry or shriek of 
horror; everything took place with incredible rapidity. A small ice- 
field was about 40 métres below us, it was the last ice-field up which 
we had climbed. Beneath it there is a perpendicular precipice of 
600-700 metres (=c. 2,000 to 2,500 feet) to the glacier. If the ice 
had been covered with deep soft snow, Emil’s fall would probably 
have been stopped there, especially as the rope had greatly diminished 
the speed of his descent, and there would have been the possibility 
that at least his life might have been saved. But when he slid down 
over the little ice-field, which was as smooth as a mirror, the frightful 
catastrophe became inevitable, for there followed a terrible fall over a 
wall 2,000 feet high! ... 

‘My head was hurt, my face streamed with blood, the thumb on my 
left hand was broken, the rope had cut deeply into my arms and 
hands, and because of my fall my right side was severely bruised. 

‘Schulz and I at once began the descent, despite the bewilderment 
caused by this frightful accident, and hurried down as fast as possible ; 
fur, however unreasonable (unberechtigt) it may seem, before I had 
convinced myself of the reality of what had just happened, I could 
not give up a last glimmer of hope. 

‘As the silk rope was broken, we had only a bit of about five métres, 
and the descent proved extremely difficult. We followed the same 
route as on the way up, save that we got from the rocks to the ice by 
another way which my poor brother had discovered on the ascent. 
At last, after four anxious, wearing hours, we reached the Glacier des 
Etancons, on which we found the body lying, not far from the rocks, 
and immediately under the place where the accident had happened. 
The first look told me that my. last hopes were gone. .. . 

‘We two went down to the Chatelleret hut, where we arrived at 
9.30 p.m. The next day we descended to La Bérarde, where we 
found Purtscheller and Professor Kellerbauer. The former got together 
five men to recover the body. These went as far as the edge of the 
glacier, two ventured on the ice itself, but Purtscheller himself had to 
undertake the heavy work of bringing down the body, as the men 
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were of no use for this purpose. ‘That day (August 7) the body was 
brought down to the edge of the glacier; next day two other men 
were engaged, and Purtscheller with the body reached La Bérarde 
about 1 p.m. The bringing it down was attended with the greatest 
difficulties, and Purtscheller showed the greatest self-sacrifice in 
accomplishing it.’ 

Herr E. Zsigmondy was a Protestant, but notwithstanding, M. Vallier, 
the new curé of S. Christophe (the chef-lieu of the valley three hours 
below La Bérarde), who showed the greatest sympathy and kindness 
throughout, permitted the burial to take place in his little church- 
yard. On the 9th the evidence of the survivors was taken and the 
necessary legal formalities gone through. The funeral, which was 
attended by his four mourning companions, the authorities of the 
village, and most of the inhabitants, took place on August 10, the 
burial rites being performed by a Dutch minister, Monsieur J. G. Van 
Ryn, who happened to be at Venosc. Professor Kellerbauer delivered 
a funeral oration, and Jaid the broken rope on the grave with a wreath 
of edelweiss; Herr Purtscheller’s rope, which had so often joined him 
to his unfortunate friend, was used to lower the coffin to its resting 
place. 

It is worth noting that in a list of successful ascents over 3,000 
métres which Herr Emil had made during the last nine years, six only 
out of a total of ninety-nine were made in the company of guides. 

Dr. Schulz has also published two articles (the first dated Vallouise, 
August 15) on the accident in the ‘ Mittheilungen d. D. u. O. Alpen- 
vereins’’ of September land 15. We give them, as well as Herr Otto 
Zsigmondy’s narrative, in order that our readers may have before 
them the whole evidence of the two survivors of this most horrible 
accident. 

‘On August 6, with Herren Otto and Emil Zsigmondy, I started at 
1.50 a.m. from the Chatelleret hut in the Vallon des Etangons to try to 
climb the western peak of the Meije by a new way. KH. Zsigmondy 
had carefully examined the south wall of the Meije from the summit 
of the Aiguille du Plat, and was of opinion that from a point on the 
Glacier des Etangons close under the Pic Oriental of the Meije it would 
be possible to reach the gap east of the Pic Occidental (or Grand Pic) 
by means of a broad band of snow. From this gap the Pic Occidental 
could be climbed either direct up the rock precipices (the route of 
July 26) or from the side of the Glacier Carré. I had been prevented 
by an injury to my finger from taking part in the ascent of July 26, 
and an attempt which I made with Pierre Gaspard fils and J. B. Rodier 
to climb the Meije by the usual way from the south had been defeated 
by bad weather. Gaspard wasalready engaged for the following weeks, 
and there was no other guide to be found for the Meije. Then Otto 
Zsigmondy offered to guide me up the Meije by the usual way and 
asked his brother to take part in the expedition. Emil Zsigmondy 
agreed, but on the condition that we should take not the old way but. 
that which he had examined, which he thought to be possible and 
to be easier and Jess dangerous than the ordinary way. Although Otto 
and I held that the old way was safer and would more certainly bring 
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us to the summit, and maintained this against Emil, the latter persisted 
in his idea, and it was therefore arranged to carry out the ascent 
according to his plan. 

‘About 10.30 a.m. we reached the last snow field on the broad snow 
band which runs up the south face of the Meije from the foot of the 
Pic Oriental towards the gap east of the Pic Occidental. At 11 the 
rocks above the snow field were attacked and overcome by a steep 
couloir about 40 métres (= 1380 feet) high. An attempt to gain the 
gap by climbing up to the left along a ledge of rock was given up 
because the ledge abutted against smooth rock-faces. We were now 
immediately above the last snow field and on the rocky ledge which 
is Just under the second of the great teeth (counting from the east) 
on the ridge between the Pic Central and the Pic Occidental. The 
lower rim of the Glacier Carré was a good bit below our level. Otto 
and I advised a retreat; Emil, too, said “It doesn’t seem to go.” On 
our return from the rocky ledge we had untied the rope, because, 
while traversing a very hard bit, we could only hold on by our hands 
to the rope which we had fastened to a rock above. In spite of our 
frequently expressed wish to descend, Emil was very unwilling to 
allow that the attempt had failed. He tied round him one end of our 
strong Manilla rope (20 métres long) and began to climb up the very 
steep rocks immediately above us. An attempt to get up by means of 
a rock-rib to the right had to be given up. Emil chose then a flat, 
steep gully which ran straight up from a rock terrace at the foot of 
which we were standing; by this it seemed possible to gain another 
rock terrace about 30 métres higher up. Emil had climbed up about 
half this couloir when he called out to us “ It doesn’t go any farther.” 
We replied, ‘Come back;” on which he came down several métres. 
On the way he dislodged several stones which flew over our heads, so 
that we sheltered ourselves under the projecting ledge. When we 
looked up again we saw Emil again climbing up, though we fancied 
he was coming down. With indomitable energy he had conquered 
the hard bit and was clambering upwards—he was so far from us 
that the 20 métre rope was all paid out. He then shouted down to us 
““T can get on farther; have you any rope left?” As the Manilla 
rope was all paid out, Otto took my thin rope made entirely of silk 
(21 métres in length) and tied it on to the Manilla rope. He called 
out, “We still have the silk rope,” to which Emil joyfully replied, 
“ That’s all right” (O! das ist gut). He climbed up farther, so that 
about 10 métres of the silk rope were in use and he was about 30 
métres above us, while 10 métres more of the rope lay by us coiled 
up. Emil was a métre or two from the terrace, beyond which it 
seemed possible to advance further. We looked up and noticed that 
the place where he was was nearly perpendicular or even overhung. 
Emil was working his way up with difficulty; Otto became anxious, 
so that he cried out, ‘‘ I am afraid that something may happen to-day ” 
(Ich fiirchte, heute passirt noch etwas). We now saw that Emil in 
order to secure himself took the rope which was fastened round his 
body, and made a loop round a projecting rock above his head. He 
took hold of the rope with both hands, and in this way let himself 
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down a little way. Though the state of things was so exciting, yet 
for fear of falling stones I retired under the projecting ledge aguin. 
Otto went on looking up. Then I suddenly heard an uncanny noise, 
caught the low cry “Oh,” and the next minute poor Emil fell on the 
ledge above us, then with great force in a curve over our heads, 
striking the rocks close to us. Otto had with great presence of mind 
wound round his arm the rest of the rope lying beside us. I caught 
the end of it with my right hand. I saw Otto reel because of the 
shock of the falling body, and I myself felt a strong jerk, which 
threw me against the rocks and severely injured my right hand. 
Quick as a shadow Emil’s body flew over our heads. When we re- 
covered our senses at this frightful instant, we both had about five 
metres of the silk rope in our hands; it broke, and Emil’s already 
mangled body without stopping slid down further, together with the 
Manilla rope and the greater part of the silk rope. We saw him shde 
over the snow field below us, then he fell over the nearly perpen- 
dicular rock wall, about 2,000 feet down to the Glacier des Etancons. 
Who can describe our terrible situation? With about five métres of 
the thin silken rope we attempted the frightful descent—Otto with 
the thumb of his left hand broken and his right hand severely in- 
jured by the rope, I with a badly hurt right hand—and after four 
hours found Ennil’s frightfully disfigured body. It was 7 p.m. We 
left the glacier as night began to fall, and with difficulty in the dark- 
ness reached the Chatelleret Refuge. Next morning Purtscheller 
with five men brought down the body. It was carried to S. Chris- 
tophe, where it was mournfully laid to rest provisionally in the 
churchyard of the little village, amid very grand scenery, a Protestant 
minister saying the service. 

‘I cannot describe in words what all of us—his family, science, 
the Alpine world—have lost by E. Zsigmondy’s death.’ 

In his second paper Dr. Schulz thus continues his remarks: ‘To 
complete my narrative I have to add the following details. 

‘'The object of Emil tying the rope round him when he climbed up, 
was chiefly to hold up the other two members of the party when he 
had found a safe standing place, or, to save time, to pull them straight 
up. It was also meant as a security for Emil himself so long as the 
distance between him and us was not too great. When he was 10 
métres from us the rope by reason of the very steep and difficult 
rocks was almost a make-believe protection ; it was quite so when the 
distance was 20 meétres, and still more so when it was 30 metres. 
Emil knew this as well as we did, and relied solely on his powers of 
climbing. We had often seen him safely overcome bits of equal or 
similar difficulty, and in thie particular case we did not think that so 
good and “safe” a climber could fall. 

‘ As to the actual cause of the fall, I think that the loop of rope flung 
by Emil round a rock slipped off. I am not sure whether this 
happened when he was descending by aid of the loop he had first 
made; perhaps it was when he wished to lengthen this loop, so as to 
come down farther, or when he was trying to make a second loop 
round a rock farther below. At the instant of the fall I was not looking 
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up; the rocks also were too high and too direct above us to allow us to 
follow each movement of Emil in detail. Hence it was that Otto, who 
saw Emil totter, did not at once perceive what was the occasion of 
the fall. He too, like me, supposes (in his account published in the 
‘Oesterr. Alpenzeitung ’) that the loop of rope slipped off the rock, “as 
was clearly shown by the sudden slackening of the rope.” It is not 
altogether impossible that the fall was due to his having dislodged a 
stone, or to his simply having lost his hold, although in the case of 
so experienced a climber, I consider this latter theory more improbable 
than the former. At any rate the place was such that coming down was 
more difficult and dangerous than going up. Our duty, when the fall 
occurred, was clearly indicated. We had to try to check the fall by 
seizing and holding fast the rope, only there was no time to consider 
whether it was possible to save Emil or not. The rope lay close by 
Otto. He was able, with great rapidity, to seize it and wind it round 
his right arm. I had to first make two steps and grasp the projecting 
rock in order to catch hold of the end of the rope. I succeeded in roll- 
ing it round my right hand, in holding on to the rock with my left, 
and in planting my feet against therock. Meanwhile Emil struck first 
on the rock ledge above us, then flew through the air, striking the rock 
once more close to us, a little below where we were standing. Even 
then the 30 métres of rope between Otto and Emil had not quite run 
out; it was only when the body, after striking the rocks the second 
time, again flew into the air, that the rope tightened with frightful 
violence, which pulled down Otto and dragged him a little way. 
Hence the silk rope broke, not in consequence of its being dragged 
over the rocks, but when it was stretched to its utmost extent by the 
weight of the falling body. Otto nobly withstood this great strain, 
but he was falling down when it came upon me; I was able to resist 
it, though tightly jammed against the rocks, and though the rope cut 
deep into my hand, especially the little finger. After being thus 
brought short up, Otto was able to grasp a rock, and we were saved. 
‘The sudden and complete breaking of the rope is pretty well ex- 
plained, in my opinion, by the fact that Otto had hastily thrown over 
u rocky tooth the coil of rope which he had twisted round hisarm. The 
strain then took place between the falling body and the rope fastened 
to an unyielding rock. Many of my readers know how a good strong 
bit of packthread, which one twists in the right way round one’s 
hands, can be broken by a sharp jerk. If the strain had, instead of 
being between the body and the rock, beey between the body and 
Otto’s arm with the rope twisted round it, the rope probably would 
not have broken, for Otto’s body offered an elastic and yielding resist- 
ance quite ditterent from that of a rock. But in that case Otto would 
certainly have been carried away and I could not have held him up. 
The fact that the rope was fastened round a rock, and the tremendous 
shock explain in this case quite naturally and easily the breaking of 
the rope, which in the very different conditions of the Matterhorn 
accident in 1865 has remained an insoluble riddle. It is true that in 
our case the rope was torn from the rocky tooth, Otto thrown on his 
side and dragged down, but I think these were all secondary effects of 
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the shock, the first and chief result of which was the breaking of the 
rope. The silk rope, which had been previously used in only one 
campaign (on ten partly easy ascents), and had been in parts slightly 
frayed, had been carefully repaired by a rope-maker before this trip. 
The place where it broke was thoroughly sound. Yet the fact that it 
was the silk and not the Manilla rope which broke, is of some import- 
ance with regard to the use of silk ropes in mountain climbing. The 
Manilla rope was broken in several places by the fall after the breaking 
of the silk rope. I think that even if we had used only a Manilla rope 
the fall could not have been stopped, for the frightful strain would 
have snapped this just as much as the silk rope; and if it had not 
broken, neither Otto nor myself could have stood the tremendous shock. 
We should have been dragged after the already mangled body of 
Emil, and the whole affair would have been shrouded in mystery. 

‘Contrary to Otto’s opinion, I am inclined to believe that Emil’s 
body was already mangled. After striking twice on the rocks, at in- 
tervals of 20 and 12 métres, our unfortunate friend must have been 
either dead or so terribly injured that his life could not have been 
saved. It is as certain as it is comforting to think that Emil at once 
became unconscious, and died inmediately after. 

‘When I had in some measure recovered my composure (it was 
naturally harder for Otto to realize the frightful catastrophe) we tied 
ourselves together with what remained of the silk rope, and began the 
descent, of which the difficulties were doubled under the sad circum- 
stances. I went first; Otto, despite his injuries, undertook the more 
responsible post of last man on the steep rocks. Many difficult bits 
were only accomplished by continually helping one another. When 
we came to the ice-field we found that our steps had been spoilt by 
the hot sun. I had continually to cut steps down; in some gullies 
and couloirs with streams trickling down them, this was only done 
in constant and imminent danger of falling stones. Right and left 
the stones whizzed over our heads. On the glacier Otto went ahead. 

‘We hastened to a dark point on the glacier, which, from a great 
height above, had appeared to us to be the body of poor Emil. We 
were not mistaken. It was a terrible meeting. Otto sunk into my 
arms, sobbing loudly. In the course of a hurried examination of the 
body we found his paper money which he carried in a leather wallet in 
his breast pocket, but none of his other possessions—in particular, the 
most valuable, his memorandum book, his knapsack with its contents, 
his purse, &c., were all missing, and a more careful search later did not 
succeed in finding them. The very strong new rough coat which still 
covered the body was full of holes, the body itself horribly disfigured. 
Otto wished to carry down the body on his back, and it was only my 
repeated representations that induced him to go on.’ 


The snow-band, the ice-fields, and the great couloir can be pretty 
well distinguished on the engraving of the Meijje which is to be found 
at p. 121 of vol. ix. of this ‘ Journal ;’ but it is clear from both accounts 
that the couloir actually reached was not the formidable one close 
under the Grand Pic, but another farther E., under the second of the 
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great teeth counting west from the Pic Central. The object of the party 
was to gain the last gap at the E. foot of the Grand Pic, and so to 
rejoin the route that the Herren Zsigmondy had forced on July 26. 
Speaking from many years’ acquaintance with the south face of the 
Meije, the writer of these lines can fully endorse the dangers and diffi- 
culties the climb must have presented. He happened to pass close 
under this face on July 30 (that is, a week only before the acci- 
dent), and was then struck by the unusual amount of snow and ice 
there was on it. It is believed that no actual attempt to climb the 
south face between the Grand Pic and Pic Oriental had been made 
before that of August 6, though it had been often closely examined. 

The occasion of the accident is unhappily but too clear. The noose 
of rope thrown over a rocky tooth had not been well fastened, and in 
consequence of a jerk slipped off. There could be no real hope, after 
that, of checking the fall of Herr Emil, for as he fell 30 métres down to 
his friends, and the length of the joined ropes was nearly the same, 
he must have fallen almost 60 metres (or not far from 200 feet) 
before his companions could even think of trying to hold him. Now 
no rope light enough for use in the Alps (whether hemp or silk) 
could have resisted the weight of a human body falling that height, 
even though it struck twice on the rocks.* 

But the cause of the accident lies deeper, and we trust will be laid 
to heart by all climbers. Both Herr Otto and Dr. Schulz tell us that 
the idea of the new route was Herr Emil’s; that the attempt was 
attended with the greatest difficulties and dangers, and that they were 
both in favour of abandoning it; but it is clear that Herr Emil per- 
sisted in it with a resolution which would be most praiseworthy did it 
not border closely on recklessness. It was no doubt hard for a 
young man who had accomplished very remarkable feats of climbing, 
and who ten days before had conquered the Meije by a route which 
had turned back party after party, to acknowledge himself beaten, 
when so great a height had been attained. But climbers nowadays 
(as our pages for the last few years amply show) do not shrink from 
facing dangers and attempting routes which their predecessors had 
wisely avoided, not because they could not overcome the difficulty, 
but because their own judgment or that of their guides forbade them 
to try. Every great peak in the Alps has now been conquered; but 
it does not follow that because a mountain has been climbed, every 
one of its faces or ridges can or ought to be done. If mountaineering 


* We may recall the words of the Alpine Club committee of 1864 (Alpine 
Journal, vol. i. p. 323): ‘Each of these three ropes (Manilla hemp, Italian 
hemp, and flax) will bear 12 stone falling 10 feet and 14 stone falling 8 feet; 
and it may be useful to say that the strain upon a rope loaded with a weight 
of 14 stone, and suddenly checked after a fall of 8 feet, is nearly equal to that 
which is caused by a dead weight of 2 tons. None of these ropes, however, 
will bear a weight of 14 stone falling 10 feet; and the result of our experi- 
ments is that no rope can be made, whether of hemp, flax, or silk, which is 
strong enough to bear that strain and yet light enough to be portable.’ Now 
Herr E. Zsigmondy weighed not quite 10 stone, but he fell nearly 200 feet 
before the repe was taut ! 
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is allowed to degenerate into a form of gambling in which the players 
stake their lives, it would cease to be what it is now, the noblest form 
of recreation known to man, it could no longer be defended. The 
overcoming of difficulties is stimulating and health-giving ; the forcing 
of stone-swept precipices and of toothed ridges, useless in itself, has 
resulted, and will result in such misfortunes as that of Emil Zsigmondy’s 
death on the Meije. It cannot be too often repeated that prudence 
and foresight are as essential to a genuine mountaineer as physical 
strength and agility ; when they are lacking the natural consequence 
will ensue—many narrow escapes will be followed by a fatal accident. 
There are places in the mountains which no man should try unless he 
has full confidence in his own powers, and also—this is the all-im- 
portant point—absolute knowledge of the limit of his own powers. It 
is much more important to the mountaineer to know what he cannot 
do than to know what he can do. The lesson, then, of the Meije 
accident is the need of exercising self-restraint and caution in climb- 
ing. Asarule these valuable safeguards are supplied by the guides 
of the party. When guides are dispensed with (and we are distinctly 
in favour of guideless mountaineering within proper limits), the 
adventurous amateurs are bound to be extra careful, and in many 
cases no doubt are so; but no impartial person can doubt for an 
instant that in the expedition of August 6, 1885, the limits of 
prudence had been exceeded, and in due time the penalty was exacted. 
The fact that Herr Emil Zsigmondy had just published a book on the 
‘Dangers of the Alps’ serves to show that he was fully aware of 
them. He had often escaped unscathed from the most perilous posi- 
tions; but no one can be surprised, though all must most deeply 
lament, that Herr Emil Zsigmondy by his death has proved the 
absolute necessity of observing those rules which he had often, if not 
absolutely broken, at any rate perilously strained, with impunity. If 
this terrible accident serve to impress this lesson on the minds of 
climbers tempted to ‘ chance’ it, the disaster will have some fruit, but 
any lesson would be but ill compensation for the early death of so 
enterprising, so daring, and so brilliant a climber as Emil Zsigmondy. 

We have spoken pluinly concerning this accident, but this seems to 
be an occasion when plain speaking is imperatively demanded. 

We gladly publish the following letter from one who was personally 
acquainted with Herr Emil Zsigmondy. 

‘Dear Sir,—Concerning the recent terrible accident by which Dr. Emil 
Zsigmondy lost his life, you will have information enough from other sources, 
and I have no intention of discussing its details. I trust, however, that you 
will allow me in a few words to speak of the man and not of the mountaineer. 
Dr. Emil Zsigmondy was not a member of our club, but I had the pleasure of 
his friendship as a fellow-member of the Austrian Alpine Club and of my own 
profession. The loss has been great to the brotherhood of climbers and 
mountain lovers; but the loss has been no less signal to science and the 
medical profession. Noone could fail to recognise the energy, the enthusiasm, 
and the thoroughness that distinguished Zsigmondy’s mountaineering ex- 
ploits. A smaller circle, perhaps, knew how these characteristics were but 
part of the man’s nature, and, as such, brougnt to bear on all that he under- 


took. A brilliant career seemed to be assured for him, for though not quite 
twenty-four years of age he had already attained a high position in the 
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scientific world. But it was destined, we know not why, that he was only to 
furnish yet another instance of a bright nature suddenly called away, and of 
great promise abruptly checked. There remains to us but the example of a 


man who was possessed of strength of character beyond his years, and of in- 


tellectual gifts developed and fostered by rare individual perseverance. Well 
might it be said of him— 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 

We think he was not made to die. 


‘In May of this year Zsigmondy paid a brief visit to England. Some of us 
are not likely to forget the slight figure, the keen face, the bright enquiring 
expression ; nor can those who knew him more closely fail to recall his genial 
disposition, his nature as simple and affectionate as that of a child, happily 
blended with the gentle courtesy and refinement so characteristic of his native 
city of Vienna. There is beauty in the dignity of an honoured old age slowly 
drawing to a close, but there is no less beauty perhaps in contemplating a life 
whose brightness was never permitted to fade. 

‘IT remain, 
‘Yours very faithfully, 
‘CLINTON DENT.’ 


OTHER ALPINE ACCIDENTS IN 1885. 


It would almost seem as if accidents in the Alps occurred in cycles 
at intervals of a few years. We all remember the sad summer of 1882, 
and that of 1885 is scarcely less distressing, save only that none of the 
victims belonged to our own Club. The accidents we have to chronicle 
here have this in common, that in three out of the four the parties were 
not accompanied by guides, and though it cannot be stated as a matter 
of certainty, yet it is highly probable that in each case the presence of 
a guide might have prevented the mishap. 

On July 4, at 2.30 a.m., there started from the Chalet de |’Ognan, 
near Chamonix, a party consisting of the Abbé Chifflet (bursar of 
the Carthusians at Lyons) and his two guides, Joseph and Clément 
Dévouassoud, of Argentiére. It is stated that their intention was to 
cross the Col des Courtes to the Taléfre glacier, a new expedition which 
M. Chifflet had planned in the spring, and of which he had spoken to 
the curé of Argenti¢re on July 3.* The weather was then fine and 
clear, though another account says that it was bad and stormy. 
Nothing more was heard of them alive. Their non-arrival at the 
Montenvers or at the Chalet de l’Ognan excited uneasiness, so that 
on July 8 a party of guides from Argentiére went in search, and dis- 
covered the bodies of the unfortunate climbers lying on the Glacier 
d’Argentiére at the foot of the col. The abbé and the elder guide 
were still roped together, though their bodies were much mutilated ; 
the younger guide, with a fragment of rope still round him, lay about 
forty yards off. The bodies were carried down to the village of Argen- 
tiére, where the Dévouassouds were buried, the body of M. Chifflet 
being conveyed to Lyons. The cause of the accident can never be 


* Joseph Dévouassoud, with a large party, had already tried this pass on 
August 17, 1876, but had been beaten back by ‘a regular cannonade of stones,’ 
(Annuaire du C. A, F., 1876, p. 583.) 


= 
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known, but was probably an avalanche or a slip on the part of one of 
the party. The elder guide was about sixty-seven, and is said to have 
travelled with M. Chifflet (who was an enthusiastic climber) for twelve 
summers. His son was only twenty-two. Messrs. Cordier, Middle- 
more, and Maund, with Jakob Anderegg, Maurer, and Jaun, on 
August 4, 1876, accomplished the ascent of the Tour des Courtes from 
the Argentiére glacier,* but had not attained the col itself. ‘Nous 
nous proposions de chercher un nouveau passage entre les glaciers 
d’Argentiére et de Talefre. Nous avions espéré pouvoir traverser le 
col qui s’ouvre entre les Droites et les Courtes; mais du codté 
d’Argentiére ce col se trouve absolument impraticable; le couloir qui 
y conduit est d’une inclinaison excessive, et comme il est dominé par 
une puissante chute de glace, ce serait folie que de s’y riaquer. Nous 
décidames alors de chercher notre passage par le sommet méme des 
Courtes (3,855 m.).’ These words of M. Cordier are confirmed by the 
description given by a correspondent of the ‘ Daily News’ (July 20), 
who visited the spot where the bodies were found shortly after they 
had been discovered. ‘ With one guide I traversed the distance in 
three hours and a half from the Chalet de l’Ognan. The rope had to be 
put on as soon as ever we took to the ice, owing to the unusual number 
of crevasses and freshly fallen snow. We had to descend into the deep 
depression which receives the ice fall from the glacier pendant, which 
comes down from the sides of the Aiguille Verte, and then mounting 
over steep ice slopes covered with snow we soon stood at the foot of the 
fatal col. Some red stains on the snow, a piece of a leather strap, 
evidently from a gaiter, a portion of an ice axe, and a few blank leaves 
of a note book were mute witnesses asto what had happened. Looking 
up the col, one was led to wonder how men could be so foolhardy as 
to attempt to climb such an awful place. Lying in a depression, and 
at an angle of at least sixty-five degrees, is an ice slope that is swept 
perfectly bright by constantly falling avalanches. About half-way up 
the ice bulges outward in huge hummocks. On the left is a perpen- 
dicular smooth wall of rock; on the right are masses of riven rock, 
rising in ridges out of the snow and ice. Mounting on the left for 
about 200 feet, it is necessary then to cross the frightful ice slope at an 
oblique angle, and at the risk of being hurled down by the avalanches, 
three of which fell even while we stood there. That the adventurers 
had succeeded in getting across, however, was evident, for we traced 
the steps they had cut in the ice. Having gained the right-hand side 
of the slope there is comparative shelter, and about 1,000 feet of ascent 
might be made by good climbers, though at great risks, After that the 
rocks are lost, and then comes bright and bulging ice again, and all 
above seems utterly and absolutely impracticable to anything without 
wings. It is probable that it was at this spot where the fatal slip took 
place.’ 

On August 1 Signori Mario Rey and Fantini, who had started from 
Cormayeur without guides with the intention of visiting the Col du 


* Annuaire du C. A. F., 1876, pp. 173, 174. Cf. Alpine Journal, vol. viii. 
p. 105. 
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Géant, were about twenty minutes below the summit of the pass when 
a huge boulder to which Signor Rey was holding on began to move, 
and, in its fall, carried down the unfortunate traveller for about 500 
feet. It was with considerable difficulty that the body was recovered, 
as it had been covered by an enormous mass of stones. Signor Rey 
was only seventeen years old; he had previously made the excursion 
to the pass. 

Two accidents are reported from the subalpine regions. Herren J. 
Herzmann and A. Kupfer without guides tried on June 28 to force 
Herr E. Zsigmondy’s 1884 route up the northern wall of the Johns. 
bacher Reichenstein (2,247 m.=7,372 feet), in the Erzbachthal, Styria, 
but not being able to do so went round to the Treffner Alp to sleep. 
On June 29 they started to try the peak by the south wall, but by 
mistake went a good way to the east of the usual way. Here they 
were seen by another party, which told them they could not get down 
direct to the ordinary route, to which they replied that they had a 
rope. They then tried to turn the Todtenkoépfel on its south side, 
(which is not hard for good climbers), but in some way slipped and 
fell, the bodies being found about 700 feet below. The rope was 
found in the knapsack, not having been used. It is stated that they 
had not had much experience of mountain climbing. The peak was 
first climbed from the south in 1878, but is said to be difficult, and 
has been called the Styrian Matterhorn. 

On Monday, August 31, Mr. J. F. C. Devas, aged 26, accompanied 
by a friend, Mr. A. G. Ferard, proceeded after lunch to take a stroll 
from the Riffel-Haus towards the Gorner Glacier by the Théodule 
path. Before reaching the glacier they returned, Mr. Ferard by the 
ordinary route. Mr. Devas, leaving the path to the left, attempted a 
short cut by climbing some wet and slippery rocks leading to a grass 
slope above. He reached a difficult place, immediately below the 
slope, beyond which he was unable to go. Mr. Ferard made his way 
as speedily as possible to the grass slope and to within a few yards of 
his friend. While Mr. Ferard was endeavouring to render assistance, 
Mr. Devas, in trying to pull himself up, lost his footing and slid down 
about 70 feet to a ledge covered with turf, which it might have been 
hoped would have arrested his fall. Unfortunately, the impetus was 
sufficient to carry him over the ledge to a further distance of about 
70 feet below. His friend hastened to the Riffel-Haus for assistance, 
and a number of guides and porters, accompanied by Mr. Ferard and 
a French gentleman, hurried to the scene of the accident, Mr. Devas, 
who had sustained a severe fracture of the skull, was brought back to 
the Riffel-Haus about 5 p.m., where he received the most unremitting 
care from M. Seiler’s staff of servants. He was unconscious from the 
moment of the accident till he died at noon of the following day. 
Dr. Meyer, of Paris, and Dr. Courtin, of Zermatt, were in constant 
attendance. 

An accident which very nearly proved fatal happened on July 18 
to the well-known Tyrolese guide Ranggetiner. Alone with Herr 
Strauss, he camped out on the Jiigerriicki with the view of ascending 
Monte Rosa from Macugnaga. Next morning they had crossed the 
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great couloir where Signor Marinelli perished, and were at the last and 
highest bergschrund (c. 4,200 m.), at the foot of the Héchste Spitze, 
when a stone of the size of a man’s head fell from above and struck 
Ranggetiner, who was engaged in cutting steps. He rolled down, and 
Herr Strauss too, over the icy slope below, but luckily Herr Strauss 
managed to stop the fall with his axe. It was then found that the 
poor guide had had his left arm and two ribs on the right side broken. 
Unable to mount upwards, and then make the easy descent to the 
Riffel, because of the difficulty of breathing, Ranggetiner and his 
Herr were forced to retrace their steps. From 9.45, when the accident 
happened, to 5 p.m., when they regained the Jigerriicki, they were 
exposed to showers of stones and avalanches, which, added to a sudden 
storm, renders it amazing that they got down safely. We are glad to 
hear that Ranggetiner is progressing very favourably, and we trust 
that this additional proof of the great danger of the expedition will 
help to check the growing tendency to repeat it. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1888. 


[The expeditions recorded in the following pages are believed to have been 
made for the first time by English or foreign mountaineers. In the cases 
where foreign climbers have either been the first or have preceded English 
travellers, references have, as far as possible, been made to the original 
accounts. | 


Cottian District. 


Roenosa D’ETiacHE (8,385 métres = 11,106 feet). CoLLE DELLA 
Roenosa (c. 8,100 métres=10,171 feet). Sept. 18.—The Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge, with young Christian Almer, starting from the Etiache huts 
at the head of the Bardonnéche valley (which they had reached in 
4.50 from Bramans by the Col. d’Etiache), worked round the rocky 
spurs of the Gros Peyron and the Rochers Cornus (3,127 of the New 
Italian map) to the very stony glen of Ginevater (55 m.), and 
mounted it to its head (1.5)—the ridge between 3,127 and the 
Rognosa d’Etiache. From this col the highest or south-west point 
of the Rognosa was ascended in 14 h., much fresh snow and ice 
rendering the easy rocks of the south-west face rather difficult. The 
return took nearly as long, though, to avoid the traverse of the great 
ice couloir, the party bore more to the right, rejoining their former 
route just where they had begun the traverse of the couloir. 

They then resolved to force a way down the steep rock wall to the 
Glacier d’Etiache, on the French side. The descent was begun at very 
nearly the lowest point of the ridge, and at first was not difficult, though 
steep. Below the rocks became much steeper and smoother, and con- 
siderable difficulties were encountered before the snow was reached in 
55 m. from the pass, which was named Colle della Rognosa. An 
easy bergschrund was crossed, and the glacier traversed in a few minutes. 
(From here the line of the descent was well seen: it was made mainly 
in a black couloir a good way to the (proper) right of a conspicuous 
red mass of rocks.) Traversing a plateau dotted with many lakes, 
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they bore to the right to the edge of the cliffs at the head of the 
French Combe d’Etiache, then zigzagged to the left, and in a hollow 
found two tracks (55 m.); they followed the one to the right (in 
parts paved), and thus gained in 1.20 from the base of the col the 
bridge leading over to the highest huts, Bramans being reached in 
2.10 more. 

The highest point of the Rognosa was first attained on August 21, 
1875, by Signor F. Montaldo,* who has had numerous Italian suc- 
cessors. The route taken can be well traced on the illustration 
opposite p. 372 of Martelli and Vaccarone’s ‘ Guida alle Alpi Occi- 
dentali,’ the summit lying far to the right of the spectator beyond the 
great ice couloir. 

A slightly lower summit to the north-east was gained on August 1, 
1882, by Signor Corra,t and it was this summit which was ascended 
in mist on August 4, 1883, by Mr. Coolidge,t both parties having 
started from the Colle Sommeiller to the south-east, and traversed the 
north-west face of the mountain. The highest point would appear to 
be impracticable from this side. 7 

The peak is that numbered 13 in the table given in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ (vol. xi. p. 385), and the Colle della Rognosa would be No. 
12 dis. 


Dauphinég District. 


MEWE FROM La Grave (3,987 métres=13,081 feet).—On July 2 
M. Claude Verne, with the three Gaspards and J. B. Rodier, reached the 
Glacier Carré by way of the west ridge and the great couloir on the 
north-west face, the ascent being completed by the usual route. 

On July 26 Herren Otto and Emil Zsigmondy and L. Purtscheller, 
without guides, succeeded in forcing their way along the formidable 
ridge between the Pic Central and the Grand Pic, thus effecting the 
ascent from the east. Some details of both expeditions will be found 
on an earlier page. 

Cot pE Paridres (c. 2,900 métres=9,520 feet). July 22.—The 
Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, with young Christian Almer, effected this new 
pass. Starting from La Chapelle en Val Godemar, they mounted to 
the south in 50 minutes to the hamlet of Navettes. They then followed 
a track along the left bank of the Tempier torrent due E. of Navettes, 
and after crossing and recrossing the stream left it in 20 minutes from 
Navettes and mounted south by a very rough and stony path. This led 
them to some pastures (40 m.), and a further ascent to the left led to 
the upland plateau of Lauplat, a most luxuriant alp (40 m. more). 
This was traversed to the left, so as to gain the stream flowing from 
the little Glacier de Pariéres, and a short steep ascent led them to the 
hollow (close to the glacier) where the track to the Col de Lauplat 
branches off to the left (1} h.). The ascent of the glacier by its 
right side was perfectly easy, but the bergschrund forced the party to 
climb a low ridge of rocks to the left, a short distance beyond which is 


* Bollettino del C. A. I., 1876, 20 sqq. 
t Rivista Alpina Italiana, 1882,p. 153. J} Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 351. 
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the snowy col (1 hour—or 4# hours’ walking from La Chapelle). It lies 
between the Pic de Pariéres and the point 2,945 métres, and was 
reached from the other side by the same party in 1884.* After repeat- 
ing the ascent of the Pic de Pariéres (which commands a very fine 
view), they descended by easy snow slopes in 15 minutes to the great 
frozen Lacs de Crupillouze, and, threading their way among them, 
gained the edge of the plateau overlooking the Val Champoléon in 20 
minutes more. The descent was long and stony; it is necessary to 
bear slightly to the right till in 40 minutes a fragment of a path seen 
from above (near which is a small hut) is gained, then far to the right 
to the angle above Les Clots en Champoléon. The main path bears 
away to the right, but by a rough track to the left the level of the 
valley may be reached close to Les Clots (1.40—or 2.55 from the col), 
which is about half-way between Les Borels (the chef liew) and Les 
Auberts, higher up the valley. 


Graian District. 


CHALANSON (3,530 métres=11,582 feet, Rabot; Mont CoLierin of 
French map; 3,827 métres=10,916 feet, of the New Italian Survey). 
July 5.— Messrs. Coolidge and Frederick Gardiner, with young Christian 
Almer, starting from Balme, in the Val d’Aia, followed the ordinary 
route to the Col de Collerin till they had reached a point about half- 
way up the glacier of the same name (about 3? hours). They then 
struck up to the right across moraines, and by slopes of very deep 
snow and in weather rapidly becoming very bad gained in 1.35 the 
frontier ridge at the western foot of the peak. Hasy rocks led to the 
cairn on the peak in 20 minutes, the return being effected in 15 
minutes, mist and falling snow entirely concealing the view. They 
then descended along the sharp snowridge tothe west of the peak (always 
in thick mist) reached in half an hour the lowest point between the 
Chalanson and the peak 3,491 métres of the French map (the descent 
to Balme is very easy {), and then mounting over snow and débris 
struck the ridge between 3,491 and the true Albaron at a patch of 
rocks just where it makes a great bend (35 m., or 1.20 from the 
Chalanson). Steep snow slopes led down to a rocky hollow above 
Aveérole, that village being reached in 1.25 from the ridge, and Bessans 
14 hour later. 

The peak ascended is the Mont Collerin of the French map, and it 
was this peak which was reached from the Glacier des Evettes by the 
west ridge on Sept. 2, 1878, by M. Ch. Rabot, who asserts that the 
local Bonneval name is Chalanson, wrongly given on the French map 
to the true Albaron. M. Rabot and the Italian map differ greatly as 
to the height, the French map giving none; the peak is certainly the 
highest on the ridge between the Col de Collerin and the Ciamarella, 
and M. Rabot’s estimate (on his map) of 3,530 métres may be accepted 
as approximately correct. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 115. See also Annuaire de la S. T. D., 1883, 
pp. 141, 155-6. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 117. 
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In order to finally clear up the very complicated topography of this 
ridge, it may be useful to give the following correction of part of the 
table in the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ vol. xi. pp. 339-340. 


French Map Piedmontese Map New Italian Map Various Sources 
69 3,484 Becca del Collerin 3,442 Punta Collerin 
70 3,491 Punta dell’ Ou- M. Collerin Punta dell’ Ou- 
liarse 3,462 liarse 4 
3,491 (Nichols) 
71 Mt. Collerin Monte Collerin 3,327 Monte Collerin 
(Nichols) % 
Chalanson 
(Rabot) 


* Add: ascended by Mr. Coolidge, July 16, 1884, by ridge between it and Albaron 
(Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 117). 
25 Add: ascended by Messrs. Coolidge and Gardiner, July 5, 1885 (v. supra). 


It may be as well to note here, in connection with note 29 of the 


game table, that Mr. Yeld’sand M. Rabot’s routes up the Ciamarella are . 


really entirely distinct. Mr. Yeld gained the west ridge of the 
peak by starting from the Colle Tonini and working round the flank of 
the Piccola Ciamarella to the main ridge just east of that point. M. 
Rabot (who has since been followed by several Italian parties), starting 
from the chalets of Séa, climbed up rocks and snow slopes to a great 
snowy shoulder due north, and so gained the west ridge much farther 
east than Mr. Yeld. Both parties struck the ordinary route when they 
reached the west ridge. The peak has also been reached by the 
great south rocky face above Balme by Signor G. Rey, in September 
1883.* 

Ponta BonnevaL (3,385 métres==11,106 feet). August 4.—Mr. 
Coolidge, with young Christian Almer, made the ascent of this peak, 
which, though climbed by the Italian surveyors, does not hitherto 
seem to have been visited by a traveller. Starting from Bonneval, 
they reached the right bank of the upper part of the Glacier du Grand 
Méan under the Grand Méan in 34 hours’ walking. They bore across 
the glacier to the right, but being cut off had to descend a rocky 
buttress to gain the lower part of the glacier, by which they reached 
the foot of the peak in 1.20 more. Instead of striking up the couloir 
due east of the peak at once after crossing the bergschrund they 
climbed up steep rocks to the left till near the couloir, and then 
mounted by easy broken rocks to the right (proper) of the couloir, 
only taking to the snow towards the summit of the gully. This was 
reached in 40 minutes from the bergschrund. (Easy snow slopes on 
the south base lead down to the Glacier de Séa, and the pass may 
perhaps be called the Col de Bonneval.) Half an hour was required 
to reach the cairn on the peak, it being found easier to keep along the 
rocks and snow on the Italian side of the east ridge, taking to the 
ridge itself only at the end. The point is admirably situated for 
the study of the complicated Ciamarella range. It is No. 79 in the 


* Rivista Alina Italiana, 1884, p. 2. 
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table,* the col lying between it and 3,451 of the map, though the 
latter figure is a bad misprint, the point being far lower than the 
Punta Bonneval. 

In 7 minutes the party descended by the south-west ridge to a notch, 
whence in 40 minutes by a gully (the easy rocks on the right of which 
were descended) the upper snow field was reached, and in 15 minutes 
more the moraine between the Grand Méan and Evettes glaciers. In 
30 minutes the Glacier des Evettes was traversed to the lake of the 
same name (14 hour from the top), whence Bonneval was regained by 
the usual route in 1.35. The route taken on the descent is far the 
shortest and best for anyone starting from Bonneval. 

Taken in connection with the ascents of the same party in 1883 and 
1884 along the ridge between the Col de Séa and the Col Girard,f it 
completes the exploration of this corner of the Graian Alps. 

. It may be noted that the point 3,373 m. of the Cima Monfret (No. 
80 of the table), of which the higher point (3,441) was ascended by 
the same party, July 21, 1884, from the French side,{ was on August 
22, 1884, climbed by the far steeper Italian face by Signori Vaccarone 
and Turbiglio. On September 2, 1884, 3,441 was also climbed by 
Signor Corra.§ 

CiMA DELL’ OUILLE, OR AUILLE (3,446 métres = 11,306 feet, New 
Italianmap). August 23.—Mr. Coolidge, with young Christian Almer, 
starting from Dégioz, in Val Savaranche, having reached the Col de 
Tiélore, or d’Entrelor, by the King’s hunting path in 3.50, kept along 
the ridge to the south, and by easy débris slopes reached the Cima di 
Percia (3,182 métres) in 25 minutes. Continuing to follow the ridge 
to the south, they struck down to the left by steep broken rocks, just 
before reaching a cairn on a rocky pinnacle, and traversed them above 
the eastern Ghiacciaio di Percia to the Colle di Percia (35 m.). 
The new map is incorrect here, for the two glaciers are separated by a 
rocky ridge, which on its west side is decidedly steep. They then 
mounted rocks and snow, always bearing due south, skirted a pinnacle 
of red rocks on the Val de Rhémes side, and gained a ruined cairn on 
the point marked 3,390 métres (about 45 m. from Colle di Percia). 
This is most probably the Pointe de Vaudaletia (of the Alpine Club 
map), ascended by MM. Puiseux on August 14, 1877.|| A descent down 
a rocky slope was followed by an ascent up snow and rocks, and along 
a crest by which the Cima della Ouille was gained in just over 15 
minutes’ quick walking (1 hr. from the Colle di Percia). According to 
the new map this point is 8 métres higher than Tout Blanc, the next peak 
to the south, which can be reached from the Nuvolé chalets; thus the 
Ouille is the highest point in the range separating the Val Savaranche 
and the Val de Rhémes. There were no traces of any previous ascent, 
so a cairn was built with the numerous stones scattered around. 

On the return the Vaudaletta was reached in little more than 10 


* Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 341. 

t Alpine Journal, vol. xi. p. 341, note *5; vol. xii. p. 117-19. 
{ Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 118. 

§ Rtivista Alpina Italiana, 1884, p. 99. 

|| Bulletin du C. A. F., 1877, p. 315-16. 
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minutes, and in 25 minutes more a point a little way above the Colle 
di Percia, where there is a wooden pole planted in a great crag. The 
descent from this point to the glacier on the west lay over steep rotten 
rocks, and took only 5 minutes’ scrambling, the wall under the actual 
pass being far higher and steeper. The party kept along the right 
side of the glacier, but at its end were forced to cut across a steep 
tongue of ice to the left. ‘The moraine was reached in 35 minutes from 
the col, the chalets of Entrelor in 45 minutes more; a track through 
the forest to the right then led the party in 40 more (2 hours from 
col) to Notre Dame de Rhémes, where they were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the curé. 

This peak is probably the B. de l’Auille of the Alpine Club map. 
The lettering of the new Italian map is so indistinct that it is impossible 
to say whether the first letter is ‘ A’ or ‘ O.’ 

TRAVERSIERE (3,495 metres = 11,467 feet). August 24.—The last- 
named party, starting from Notre Dame de Rhémes, reached the Col 
de Bassac by the usual route in 4.25, very leisurely walking. They 
then ascended the peak to the south of the pass—the highest point 
(save the Invergnuon) in the range between the Val de Rhémes and 
the Val Grisanche. The first rocky tooth on the ridge was easily 
climbed, but the second and higher gave considerable trouble. Beyond, 
however, there was no great difficulty, the great snow ridge or some 
rocks below it on the Val Grisanche side being followed to the great 
cairn built by the surveyors on the summit. Rather over 14 hour 
was spent in the climb from the col. The view was extremely fine, 
the glaciers at the head of the Val de Rhémes appearing to be of 
enormous extent. The descent to the col took 1.10, the bad bit on the 
second tooth being turned by descending to the glacier on the Val de 
Rhémes side. The party then descended to the highest Vaudet 
chalets in 1.5, and reached Fornet, in Val Grisanche, in 1.40 more. 

The peak is probably the Mont Bassac of the Alpine Club map, and 
this undoubtedly is the most suitable name; but the Italian map marks 
a lower peak to north as ‘ Bassac Nord,’ and another (also lower) to the 
south as ‘ Bassac Sud.’ 

To avoid possible misapprehension it may be added that on August 
5, 1878, the same party, with the elder Christian Almer, crossed the 
Col de Bassac déré (Col de Bassac of Alpine Club map), and ascended 
the Bec de la Traversiére, 3,341 metres (Petit Mont Bassac of Alpine 
Club map),* and that this pass and peak were very well seen from the 
peak climbed in 1885, which is a considerable distance farther north. 

Becca DELL’ INveRGNAN (38,608 métres = 11,838 feet, New 
Italian map; Bec v’INVeRGNUON, 12,000 feet, Alpine Club map). 
August 25.—The last-named party, starting from Fornet and passing 
by the Mont Forciaz chalets, reached the right edge of the upper part 
of the Ghiacciaio dell’ Invergnan in 2.35 quick walking. To avoid 
step-cutting they climbed up the rocks of the peak, keeping not very 
_ far from the glacier (i.e. the south rim of west face), and, skirting to 


the right a bold pinnacle, seen from below, gained the level of the Col — 


* Alpine Journal, vol, ix. p. 101. 
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de la Grande Rousse (2.50). They then followed the south aréte to 
the summit in 55 minutes, the mica schist ridge being broad and easy 
save at one point, where a great boulder intercepted the way and had 
to be turned by some steep rocks on the Va! Grisanche side. 

They then resolved to try to descend by the north ridge, which, it 
seems, had been done by another party a few days before, though no 
traces were found, and there was no indication of the new route in 
the cairn at the top. Much fresh snow lay on the upper ledges, which 
otherwise were not difficult; it was found best to keep slightly on the 
Val Grisanche side for the best part of the way. When near the end 
of the steep part, and in order to avoid the serrated ridge, a short 
descent on to the Val de Rhémes face by very easy débris slopes, a 
traverse and reascent to the main ridge were effected (10 minutes 
altogether). In this way the main peak was cleared in 55 minutes 
from the summit, this route being far easier and shorter than that by 
which the ascent was made. The descent from the ridge between the 
Invergnan and the point 3,183 métres to the north branch of the 
Invergnan glacier took 50 minutes, there being several teasing rocky 
barriers to force. A glissade then took the party in 20 minutes to the 
point where they had reached the glacier in the morning, whence 1.25 
sufficed to regain Fornet. In all the ascent from Fornet took 6.20, 
and the descent 34; total, 9.50 actual walking. 

The peak was attempted by way of the Col dela Grande Rousse and 
the southern ridge by a large English party in 1864,* but, owing to 
the insecure appearance of the ridge, they halted some way below the 
highest point. The first actual ascent of the highest point was made 
on August 4, 1874, by Signori Martelli, Barale, and Gorret, by the 
southern ridge.t ‘The second was made on July 30, 1885, by Signor 
F. Vallino, by way of the northern ridge.t The third is that described 
above when the peak was for the first time traversed. 

VARIATION OF THE CoL Moner. August 8. The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge 
and Mr. G. Yeld, with young Christian Almer, Henri Séraphin, and 
Joseph Jantet of Epinel (as porter) left the chalets of Monei at 5.10 
a.M. After reaching the upper plateau of the Monei Glacier they 
turned to the right to examine two conspicuous windows in the rock- 
wall east of the eastern Rossa Viva. ‘The western of these two open- 
ings is difficult and decidedly dangerous from the Monei side, while 
the eastern is risky owing to falling stones. On the other (Noasca) side 
of the ridge (as the party afterwards found) the western opening 
is feasible, but the eastern looks very bad, and moreover does not, as 
the western one does, descend upon the Rossa Viva Glacier, but is 
merely a variation of the Col Monei. After an examination of these 
cols the party went to the Col Monei and ascended a little distance to 
the ridge on the west of the col for the view. They then descended 
to the col, climbed a small mamelon on the east, and went down by 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 29. | 

¢ Gorret and Bich’s Guide de la Vallée d'Aoste, p. 399; Alpine Journal, 
vol. vii. p. 317. 

{ Rivista Mensile del C. A. J., 1885, p. 218, 
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rocks and a couloir to the Teleccio Glacier. Thence, after Mr. 
Coolidge and Almer had ascended the Ondezana by Mr. Yeld’s route 
of 1879,* the whole party descended to La Muanda. This variation 
is somewhat higher than the Col Monei (3,428 métres=11,246 feet). 

T£tE DE Mone! (circa 3,500 métres=11,483 feet). August 10.— 
The same party left La Muanda at 6.30 to explore the Rossa Viva 
Glacier, having failed to get a satisfactory view of this part of the 
chain from the Tour du Grand St. Pierre on the previous day. They 
reached the foot of the Monte Nero (3,381 métres, New Map) in 2 h. 
20 min., and the centre of the Rossa Viva Glacier in 23 min. more. 
Thence to the foot of the rocks took 45 min., from the rocks to the top 
40 min. more, very moderate walking. This point appears to be new. 
An hour and a quarter was spent on the top, which is at the junction 
with the main ridge of the lateral ridge which runs down from the 
main ridge to the Monte Nero. It commands a fine view of the 
Monei Glacier (whence Téte de Monei seems a suitable name), and of 
all the peaks in the circle from the Patri (Péne Blanche, Alpine Club 
map ; Cisseta, New Survey) to the Rossa Viva West. There is an im- 
portant error in the new map in the representation of the ‘ Ghiacciaio 
di Money,’ which ought to be on the shoulder of the Patri, and not as laid 
down on the map. The ridge, too, on which the party stood ought to 
curve more to the west than it is made to do on the map. In 50 min. 
the party regained the knapsacks on the centre of the glacier, and 
leaving an obvious col led up to by a couloir (supposed to be Col de 
Loza) to their right, crossed over the ridge near to the point marked 
8,174 metres on the new map. They then descended by the Alps of 
La Motta and Goj to La Bruna, which was reached in 3 h. 40 min. 
walking from the Téte de Monei. This expedition was very interest- 
ing topographically. 

TETE DE LA TRIBULATION (3,642 métres=11,949 feet). August 11. 
The same party left La Bruna at 5.35, and reached the southern 
Glacier de Grandcrou ¢ (called Ghiacciaio di Gay on the new map) in 
1 h. 50 min., and mounted it for 40 min. Thence to the rocks at the 
foot of the Tribulation took 45 min.; thence to the summit 55 min. 
This was probably the second ascent, the first having been made by 
S. Vaccarone from the western side. On leaving the Glacier de Grand- 
crou (south), they turned up a tributary glacier{ which descends 
from the ridge between the Téte de la Tribulation and the point 
marked 3,543 métres on the new map, and keeping close to some rocks 
on the right hand (mounting), reached the ridge (snow) without diffi- 
culty though the weather was bad. Thence the summit was easily at- 
tained. Five minutes only were spent on it, but a sudden lifting of the 
clouds gave a perfect view of the Valnontey, with Cogne in its green 
basin at the end. ‘The Col de Grandcrou was reached in 1 h. 30 min., 
and in 5 h, 2 min. more (a second bergschrund having given some 
trouble) Cogne was regained after a most interesting round of four days. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ix. p. 363. t Dr. Baretti. 
ft Dr. Baretti gives the name Ghiacciaio della Téte de la Tribulation to this 
glacier in his Schizzu Topografico of the Grand Paradis group. 
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- The chalet at La Bruna, though the herdsmen were most hospitable, 
cannot be recommended. 

Cot Forces (considerably over 10,000 feet); Monte VEso pti 
Forzo, or Fuso p1 Forzo (Baretti) (circa 3,371 métres=11,060 feet). 
August 16.—The same party, without J. Jantet, leaving Cogne at 
4,35, reached the Col de Bardoney in 4h. 20 min. They then des- 
cended on the other side, and keeping to the right and crossing 
apparently two (?) spurs (a thick mist was very troublesome), found 
themselves at the foot of a long couloir with snow conspicuous at its 
head. The summit of this couloir they ascended in about 2 h. 5 min. 
walking from the Col de Bardoney. No name (Col Forches seems 
apfropriate) is given to this col on maps; it is parallel to the one 
for which the name Col de la Muraille Rouge was proposed by Mr, 
Yeld’s party in 1883, and is the eastern of the two cols named Colle 
Duplice del Monte Veso di Forzo of Dr. Baretti.* 

From the col in 45 min., step-cutting being necessary, they reached 
the peak marked 3,500 métres on the new map, the Monte Veso dt 
Forzo of Dr. Baretti. In the cairn they found the card of Dr. Baretti, 
who made the only previous ascent on August 7, 1866. The view 
cleared up several points. 1. There is a great error in the new map. 
The glacier thereon called Ghiacciaio di Sengie, and represented in un- 
broken connection with the Ghiacciaio di Rol, is divided by a high ridge 
which runs down from the Punta Forches to the point 3,105 métres, 
completely separating the two glaciers. 2. The point on which the 
party stood is certainly of a greater altitude than the 3,300 to which, 
according to Mr. D. W. Freshfield’s note,t it is to be degraded in 
future editions of the new Italian map. This peak, though it may 
not compete with the Sengie, is—it was unanimously agreed by the 
party—at least as high as the Punta Forches, viz. 3,371 métres= 
11,060 feet. It is much to be wished that the names of the peaks and 
cols in the ridge between the Punta Sengie and Col de Bardoney 
should be authoritatively fixed. Even Dr. Baretti’s sketch map fails 
in its usual accuracy in this part of the group. 

The party took the point 3,309 of the new map to be the Roccia 

Azurra. 
- In 20 min. the col was regained, and the glacier—in part steep— 
descended towards the Valeiglia (or Valeille), and quitted in 1 h. for 
a moraine on the right steep enough to require steps to be cut in it 
here and there. The party then kept to the right at a considerable 
height, and having made a traverse for some distance, and reached the 
valley with some little trouble in 1.20, regained Cogne in 1.30 more, 
after an absence of 15 h. 50 min., including all halts. 

Becca DI MonTANDEYNE (3,850 métres=12,631 feet). August 19.— 
The same party left the Chalet de l’Herbetet at 4.50 a.m., and by the 


* Sig. Vaccarone calls the col ‘veramente alpinistico’ west of the Monte 
Veso (i.e. between it and the Roccia Azurra) ‘ Colle di Monveso’ ( Guida per le 
Valli del’ Orco, &c., p. 119), so that Col Forches seems a suitable name for the 
eastern col between the Monte Veso and the Punta Forches (which is styled 
‘La Grande Arolle’ by Dr. Baretti). , 

t Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 176. 
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same route as was followed by Mr. Yeld’s party on August 5 reached 
the foot of the Fenétre de Dzasset in 3.10. They then walked 
parallel with the main ridge till they reached the north-east foot of the 
peak, then, keeping a little to the left, crossed the bergschrund and 
turned again to the right up a steep bit of ice, whence, gaining the 
rocks of the eastern face of the mountain, they reached the summit by 
these rocks, which in places were steep, in 1 h. 45 min. from the foot 
of the Fenétre de Dzasset. They spent 1 h. 30 min. on the top, and 
then descended by the route followed in the ascent to the Fenétre de 
Dzasset in 1 h. 8 min. Thence in 1 h. 10 min. they reached the 
snow of the Montandeyné Glacier, kept down it, inclining a little 
to the right, got off the glacier in 20 min. more, reached the 
Montandeyné chalet (having crossed a royal hunting path on the 
way) in 45 min., the chalet of Lavassei in 20 min. (when the royal 
path was joined), crossed the torrent (at Terré?) in 30 min., and 
reached Dégioz in 1 h. 25 min. more. This expedition can be recom- 
mended. ‘The only previous ascent of the Becca di Montandeyné was 
made by SS. Vaccarone and Gramaglia-Ricchiardi (whose card was found 
on the summit) on August 21, 1875, direct from the Val Savaranche 
side.* 

Punta Buppen (northern and southern points, 3,678 métres= 
12,067 feet). August 5.—Mr. G. Yeld, with Henri Séraphin and 
Joseph Jantet, of Epinel, left the Chalet de ’Herbetet at 6.30 a.m., 
and following the route for the Fenétre de Dzasset when they reached 
the Col Bonney, turned up the rocks to its left, and climbed the first 
and second summits nearest the same col. They found traces of a 
previous party on the second peak, which from the Glacier de Dzasset 
appears undoubtedly the highest point between the Col Bonney and 
the Fenétre de Dzasset; but to their surprise they saw a double- 
headed point to the south which was certainly higher by a few feet. 
This was reached in half an hour by an interesting climb, at first 
through a long corridor (about 100 feet), so narrow that they had to 
squeeze themselves through it. The southern double-headed point 
is exactly like a tuning-fork. Curiously enough, when seen from the 
Montandeyné Glacier this tuning-fork appears just as decidedly the 
highest point as the northern point does from the Glacier de Dzasset. 
No mention of the corridor—the most striking bit of the climb—. 
occurs in Dr. Baretti’s account of his first ascent of the Punta Budden, 
September 13, 1875,f and the northern point seems so decidedly the 
top when seen from the Dzasset Glacier, from which he ascended it, 
that this would appear to be the first ascent of the southern point. 
The party descended to Cogne. Approximate times: Chalet to foot of 
peak, about 3h. 10m.; to first summit, 40 min.; to second, 25 min.; 
to tuning-fork, 30 min. This peak is not marked on the New Map. 

GRIVOLETTA (8,526 métres=11,566 feet). August 14.—The same 
party, without Jantet, ascended the peak marked 3,526 métres on the 
New Map, in the ridge which runs from the top of the Grivola in a 


* Bollettino del C. A. I., 1878, pp. 97-99. . 
t Per Rupie Ghiacci, 78-81. 
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north-eastern direction, in a line between the Grivola and the chalets 
of Trajo. This point shows very well from the Cogne path near 
Pont d’E]; seen thence it has a certain likeness to its great neighbour, 
so that Grivoletta seems a suitable name. The usual route for the 
Grivola was followed till the Glacier de Trajo (called Ghiacciaio della 
Grivola on the new map) was reached, when the party kept more to 
the right, and after reaching the foot of the peak, the rocks of which 
are very red, climbed up by a sort of aréte which is apparent from 
the foot of the rocks. No traces of any previous ascent were found. 
The climb presented no difficulties, The view from the summit was 
good ; St. Pierre in the Val d’Aosta with parts of the same valley near 
Morgex, and of the Cogne valley, near Pont d’El, being very clearly 
seen, as well as the cattle near the chalets of Noumenon, immediately 
below. Times: Left Cogne, 4.48 a.m.; Pousset ridge, 9.25 (halts 53 
min.); summit, 11.5 (halts, 20 min.) Left the summit, 1.25 p.m. ; 
Cogne, 5.30 (about 40 min. halts). This is believed to be the first 
ascent of the peak. 

Becca pi Moncorv£ (3,865 métres=12,680 feet). August 21.— 
The same party on their way down the Grand Paradis ascended this 
point in a few minutes from the glacier. A fierce gale was blowing at 
the time; consequently the climb was made in great haste, and pro- 
bably did not take more than 15 or 20 min. The view is decidedly 
interesting orographically, and luckily no snow was falling when the 
party were on the top, the Tresenta being perfectly clear. The ascent 
had been made on August 12 by Signor Vaccarone without guides.* 
It is perfectly easy. 

Mont Blane District. 


AIGUILLE BLANCHE DE PEUTERET (4,108 métres = 13,478 feet). 
July 31.—Mr. H. Seymour King, with Ambrose Supersax, Alois 
Andermatten, and Emile Rey, made the first ascent of this peak, in 
attempting which it will be remembered that Prof. Balfour and Petrus 
lost their lives in 1882. 

Starting from a bivouac at the head of the Brouillard Glacier they 
crossed over the next morning to the Fresnay Glacier (being obliged 
to descend 2,000 feet), and ascended the peak by the northern face, the 
route being difficult, save an easy snow slope which led to the summit. 
84 hours (including halts) were consumed in the ascent from the 
bivouac, and 5 hours in the descent. The party returned to Cormayeur 
on August 1. 

Monte Rosa District. 


THe Dom From Saas. August 20.—Mr. M. Carteighe, with Gabriel 
Taugwalder, of Zermatt, and Xavier Imseng, of Saas-Fee, ascended 
this peak by the east face, taking a route which is a variation of that 
taken by Messrs. A. and W. Puckle, September 3, 1875.f 

Mr. Carteighe and his guides traversed the left arm of the Fee © 
glacier to the foot of the great wall, where they formed a good gite on 


* Rivista Mensile del C. A. I., 1885, p. 254. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. vii. p. 324. 
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the 19th. Next morning they climbed straight up the face, without 
deviating more than a few feet right or left, to the summit, which this 
year consisted of three slabs of roek projecting directly over the face. 
No falling stones or ice were met with, as was the case in Messrs. 
Puckle’s ascent, though some fell down the couloirs to the right and 
left. The rock, though steep, was generally sound, and good climbing 
except at a point about 300 feet from the summit, where a pyramid of 
loose stones, perched on the face, had to be passed. The surmounting 
of this required much care, and caused considerable delay, as Imseng 
pulled one of the stones on himself, and passed it on to his Herr, who, 
at that moment, was last. Some little damage was done to both, and 
this had to be temporarily repaired before proceeding. Tangwalder, 
who led at the time, had got over without damage. With this excep- 
tion, the expedition in the condition of the rocks this year may be 
pronounced both practicable and safe. Time, 8# hrs., including halts 
and two hours’ very slow going by lantern-light, as it was thought 
desirable to start very early. This, however, as it turned out, was 
not necessary. The party descended to Randa by the usual route. 

It will be remembered that Messrs. A. and W. Puckle slept on the 
rocks of the Eggfluh, followed the Nadeljoch route to the wall, and 
then struck the ridge about 50 yards north of the actual summit. The 
rock wall, both near the summit and at the foot, was this year almost 
entirely free of ice and snow, so the condition of the mountain was 
very different from that experienced by Messrs. Puckle, as a heavy 
fall of snow had fallen three days before their ascent, and their diffi- 
culties must have been greater than Mr. Carteighe encountered. 
Messrs. Puckle probably struck the wall at a point much higher than 
Mr, Carteighe’s bivouac. 

In the course of the expedition it was shown that the most direct 
and apparently easiest route from Saas- Fee to the top of the Dom lies 
_ from the Eggfluh by the Nadeljoch itself. Gabriel Tangwalder led 

with great judgment and boldness, and Xavier Imseng, though young, 
has the material for making a first-class guide. 

MaTTERHORN, ROUND AND OVER.—Starting at dawn from the hut on 
the Zermatt side above the Hoérnli, one can cross the ridge into Italy, 
level with the hut, at the very base of the peak itself, and keeping 
always to the right skirt tke foot of the precipices on hard névé to the 
Breil route in the Couloir du Lion, and in 2 h. from the Zermatt 
hut reach this route at a point 25 h. dead pull above Breil. Mr. 
J. T. Wills with J. Fournier, of Salvan, though both strangers to the 
S. side of the peak, in this way crossed the Matterhorn in 1884, and 
got back to Zermatt with great ease and many rests in 14 hours. The 
mountain was free from snow, and no stones fell at all in their hearing 
till 7 a.m. in the Couloir du Lion. If there is loose snow on the peak, 
or other likelihood of stones falling, the start must be made earlier. 
Reversing the round is out of the question. The advantage of thus 
returning to one’s night’s bivouac and picking up one’s things in the 
afternoon while yet seeing both sides is obvious. 
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Bernese Oberland. 


Hinter VIescHerHoRN (4,020 métres=13,190 feet), July 27.— 
Herren August Lorria and G. Lammer, of Vienna, made the first ascent 
of the highest point of this peak.* Starting from the Bergli hut, they 
crossed the Monchjoch ridge E. of the point marked 3,560 métres on 
the Federal map, and traversed the Ewig Schneefeld. Then they 
mounted to the left by crevassed snow slopes towards the foot of the 
gap between Gross and Hinter Viescherhorn, the gap being reached by 
a very steep ice wall in 5 hours from the hut. They then went along 
the upper névé of the upper Viescher Glacier to the E. ridge of the 
desired peak, and gained the summit in an hour from the gap by a 
steep snow slope and easy rocks. The point reached by Herr Hiaberlin 
on July 14, 1871,+ is about 50 métres lower down and much farther 
south. They descended by the N.W. ridge to the gap in 20 min. 
and gained the Gross Viescherhorn in 40 min. more. This route up 
to the gap and up the Gross Viescherhorn had been already made by 
Mr. Coolidge on September 6, 1872.t 

Kein Griinnorn (3,927 métres=12,884 feet). August 13.—The 
same party, without guides, made the first ascent of this peak. Starting 
from the new Bergli hut, they reached its foot in 1.35, then, passing 
through séracs, by rocks, snow, and ice, climbed to a long snow ridge 
which led them to the rocks under the summit. They then cut steps 
to the right, and by a very sharp snow ridge gained the top (3.35 from 
the foot). The descent by the same way took 1? h. 

Kamm (3,870 métres=12,707 feet). August 17.—The same party, 
without guides, made the first ascent of this peak, starting from the 
Concordia hut, and in 1} h. reached the ‘ Innere Schénbuhl.’ Then they 
climbed up towards the small hanging glacier S.W. of the peak, 
encountering on the way serious difficulties on a serrated rock ridge. 
The glacier was reached 74 hours after leaving the hut, and was climbed 
to the foot of the peak: the N.W. aréte was then reached, and the 
summit easily won, 35 min. after reaching the glacier. The descent 
by a rather different route (more to the right) took 4h. The view 
was very fine, but the peak is not easy.§ 

EIGER BY THE MITTELLEGI Ripce. August.—Herr v. Kuffner, with 
Alexander Burgener and Biener, after an attempt along the ridge, 
in which they reached a far higher point than any of their predecessors, 
ascended the Higer by the usual way from the KI]. Scheidegg, and 
succeeded in forcing their way down the formidable ridge, the night 
being spent out on the mountain.|| 

JUNGFRAU FROM THE RotutTHaL. September 21.— Hitherto the 
ascent from this side has been made by several ways, all more or less 
dangerous, Herr Bischoff and V. Allmen having lost their lives there 
in 1872. On July 25, 1881, Herr Diibi found a new route up by the 


* Mittheilungen d. D. u. O. Alpenvereins, 1885, p. 185. 
t+ Jahrbuch des S. A. C., vol. viii. pp. 157-162. 

t Alpine Journal, vol. vi. p. 147. 

§ Mittheilungen d. D. u. O. Alpenvereins, 1885, 195, 

|| Ocesterr. Alpenzeitung, 1885, p. 222. 
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‘rothe Brett’ and Silberlauitobel,* but not until this autumn was a 
comparatively easy and safe way struck out. This was done by five 
local guides (F. Graf, U. Brunner, R. Schlunegger, H. v. Allmen, 
and J. Stager), with Herr Fritz v. Allmen. They started from the 
Club hut in the Roththal at 5 a.m. and climbed the rock ridge to the left. 
The rocks were found to be very sound and presented hardly any 
difficulties. It was not till the party were high above the Silberliicke 
that the snow was taken to. Instead of bending to the right to the 
Roththal Sattel, the party climbed straight up to.the summit, striking 
the usual ridge about 10 min. from the top, which was reached at 
1.30. Unless this route was exceptionally easy, owing to the absence 
of snow and the late period of the season at which the ascent was 
made, it seems probable that this is the shortest and easiest way from 
the Oberland side, and will therefore be frequently made in future. 
The party followed the ‘inner’ (S.W.) rock ridge from the hut, 
while Dr. Diibi climbed up the ‘outer’ (or W.), though his guide 
advised the ‘ inner’ one. 
Bernina District. 


Piz Bernina BY THE Rosso DI Scerscen ARETE. August 12.—Mr. 
W. Williams, with Schocher and Arpagaus as guides, left the Roseg 
Restaurant at 1 a.m. and followed the general direction taken by Mr. 
Wainewright on his ascent of August 15, 1880,f till about 6.15, when 
they were at the foot of the steep snow fields to the right of the bare 
rocks so prominent from the valley. Thence they worked their way 
up (chiefly over ice) to the sattel at the beginning of the long ridge 
which extends towards the Monte Rosso di Scerscen. From this point 
(reached at 11.45 a.m.) the aréte was followed to the summit of Piz 
Bernina, which was gained in 1} hour more. Boval was reached by 
the ordinary way in 2} hours. It is believed that this ridge had not 
been previously traversed. 

Norway. 


Mr. Russell Starr last August accomplished the following new expe- 
ditions in Norway. 

(1) A new Pass OVER THE JUSTEDAL GLACIER.—Ascending from the 
Neu Sceter in the Langedal, in 4 hours’ easy going from the névé, Mr, 
Starr and his guide, Johannes Vigdal, the schoolmaster at Solvorn on 
the Sogne-Fjord, reached the summit and glissaded down easy snow 
slopes for many hundred feet to Stardalen, sleeping at Gaarde Fond. 
134 hours were taken, but with the snow in good order 9 to 10 ought 
to suffice for a climber in training. 

(2) A few days later, the same party, with Lars Jensen of Olden, 
starting at 4.15 a.m. from Bodal Sceter above Loen, climbed the Lédals 
Kaupe (c. 8,800 feet), the only great peak of the Justedal Glacier, by 
the very steep snow couloir leading up from the lake called Kaupe 
Vand (as suggested by Mr. Slingsby), and gained the summit at 10 a.m., 
after 55 hours’ actual walking. Leaving the top at 11.15, they 
again crossed the Justedal Glacier, and they descended by the great 
Nigaardsbrae (encountering some rock difficulties near the icefall), 


* Jahrbuch des S. A. C., vol. xvii. pp. 280-290. 
t Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 100. 
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and gained Gaarde Kroken at 8.45 p.m., after having traversed Lédals 
Kaupe by a new way, and made a second new pass across the Justedal 
Glacier at its north-east end. 

‘Lars Jensen is recommended as an excellent guide. Vigdal is fair 
on ice and snow, but a very indifferent leader on rocks, though he 
follows fairly well. 

‘Thorgier Sulheim (a well-to-do farmer at Skjolden on the Sogne- 
Fjord) is probably the best mountaineer in Norway.’ 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Winter MEETING aND DINNER.—The Annual General Meeting of 
the Club will take place on the evening of Tuesday, December 15; the 
Picture Exhibition and Dinner will be held on the following afternoon 
and evening. Gentlemen willing to lend pictures for exhibition are 
requested to communicate as soon as possible with the Hon. Secretary, 
W. F. Donkin, Esq. 

Tue Caucasus.—The travels in the Central Caucasus of MM. Dinnik 
and Ijin, referred to in our last number (p. 338), have been noticed in 
detail by Mr. D. Freshfield, in the September number of the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society.’ Mr. Freshfield desires to 
correct here the following erratum in his paper in the last number of 
the Alpine Journal : On p. 337, lines 13, 14, for ‘5,643 métres (17,736 
feet)’ read ‘5,375 métres (17,636 feet).’ M.de Déchy writes to say 
that in the course of his last summer’s trip in the Caucasus (which was 
mainly undertaken for the purpose of making scientific observations 
and of taking photographs), he crossed, with natives, three glacier passes 
nearly 12,000 feet high, viz. the Tiper Pass from the Baksan Valley 
to the Nenskra Valley, a nameless pass between the latter valley and 
the Nakra Valley, and the Thuber Pass from Mujal in Svanetia to 
Tchegem. The last of these was suggested by Mr. Freshfield in these 
pages (xi. 473). M. de Déchy made many interesting topographical 
observations. We hope to publish an account of his wanderings 
(accompanied by a map) in an early number of this Journal. Very 
possibly M. de Déchy will send a complete series of his Caucasian 
photcgraphs to the Club Picture Exhibition in December. 

MoUNTAINEERING WITHOUT GuUIDES.—Last summer parties climbing 
without guides have made some very remarkable ascents, but it is also 
to be noticed that three fatal accidents have taken place in the High 
Alps in the case of such parties. And hence, while recording the 
exploits of adventurous climbers, we are bound once more to insist on 
the necessity of very great caution and constant self-control, without 
which guideless climbing is likely to fall into disrepute, and a most 
admirable form of exercise would thus be condemned, owing to the 
carelessness of a few of the increasing number who find pleasure in 
such climbing. Herren O. and E. Zsigmondy and L. Purtscheller 
climbed the Bec de l’Homme, and forced the terrible E. ridge of the 
Meije, which had hitherto defied all attempts. Herren Schulz, Purt- 
scheller, and Kellerbauer ascended the N. Aig. d’Arves, descended by 
a new way on its N. face, and the same day traversed the Central Aig. 
d’Arves; next day they crossed the S.W. ridge of the Southern 
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Aiguille, made an unsuccessful attempt on it, and went up the Aig. de 
Goléon. The whole party went up the Grande Ruine and over the Col 
de la Casse Déserte ; Herren Purtscheller and Kellerbauer did the Téte 
du Roujet, and several members of the party ascended the Aig. du Plat. 

Another Austrian party—Herren August Lorria and G, Lammer— 
accomplished the following expeditions:—Jungfrau, Hinter Viescher- 
horn (first ascent of highest point), Gross Viescherhorn, Gross Schreck- 
horn (down by Mr. Anderson’s route by the N.W. ridge, having come 
up by the usual route), attempts on the Gr. Lauterarhorn and Monch 
(by Herr Lammer alone), Kl. Griinhorn (first ascent), Monch (up by 
Mr. Foster’s route by the N. ridge, down by the usual way), Kamm 
(first ascent), Finsteraarhorn, and Dent Blanche, the latter in a very 
violent storm on August 22, which turned back another party. 

There can now be scarcely a great peak which has not been climbed 
without guides. 

A Test For Pore Manita Rope.—We take the following from 
the ‘Times’ of October 14, as it may prove of great use for Alpine 
purposes :— 

‘Formerly there was no inferior fibre which could be introduced 
into a rope without its presence being readily detected. Some four or 
five years since, however, a new fibre, known as Sisal hemp, was intro- 
duced into the market, being so named from the place where it is pro- 
duced, which is Sisal, Yucatan, on the Gulf of Mexico. ‘This fibre has 
an excellent appearance, closely resembling that of Manila hemp, but 
it possesses only half the strength, and one-third the durability of the 
latter. The price of Sisal hemp is only about half that of Manila, and 
hence an inducement is offered to unprincipled rope manufacturers to 
mix the two kinds of tibre in rope, and supply it as a pure Manila 
hemp rope. To detect the fraud, the purchaser must either possess a 
testing machine or send samples of his rope to be tested, which is 
a tedious and expensive matter. The difficulty of detection, however, 
now no longer exists, as we have just had demonstrated to us by 
Messrs. Frost Brothers, the old established rope manufacturers, of 
Shadwell. Messrs. Frost produced three pieces of three-inch rope, 
one made from pure Manila hemp, one from pure Sisal, and one 
from an equal mixture of Manila and Sisal, the fibres having been 
carefully intermixed before the yarns were spun. Each of the ropes 
was untwisted, and from a strand of each was taken a piece of the 
yarn about six inches in length. Each piece of yarn was untwisted 
and separated into loose fibres, which were separately rolled between 
the palms of the hands, producing three balls of fibre, each about the 
size of a large walnut. ‘These three balls were then placed on an iron 
fire shovel, and each lighted and thoroughly burned out. There were 


then three piles of ashes of perfectly dissimilar appearance. The , 


Manila hemp produced an ash having a dull greyish-black colour, the 
Sisal hemp left an ash of a whitish-grey colour, while the combined 
Manila and Sisal fibre gave a grizzly white and black ash, reminding 
one of nothing so much as a man’s beard when turning from black to 
grey. The presence of the two fibres was distinctly apparent by the 
different colours of the ashes. We thus have a very simple solution to 
a very important difficulty.’ 
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Ture LIBRARY OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
(Read before the Alpine Club December 15, 1885.*) 


NOT uncommon belief about the Alpine Club is that it 
consists of a number of persons who regard mountains 
merely as objects of athletic ambition, and for whom the 
historical, scientific, and artistic interest of the Alps is non- 
existent or secondary. It is needless to refute this error 
here. Certainly we are a society primarily of mountaineers, 
not of antiquaries, or artists, or men of science. But to say 
that we ignore all interests but the gymnastic one, that in 
our collective capacity we treat the Alps as ‘ greased poles,’ 
is not even a legitimate caricature. Differing in many 
respects from the most familiar types of literary and social 
clubs on the one hand, and athletic or sporting clubs on the 
other, the Alpine Club approaches the literary and social 
type in that it possesses a certain number of books. It has 
therefore seemed good to the Club to discover among its 
members one accustomed to reading and writing, and whose 
mountaineering youth is past, and to constitute him its 
harmless necessary bookworm, or in official terms its hono- 
rary librarian. That bookworm now proposes to render to 
the Club a short account of his stewardship. 

It is unfortunate that no systematic attention was paid to 
the formation of a library when the Club was first esta- 
blished. So far as can now be guessed, it would have been 
easy to secure at comparatively little expense the nucleus 


* This paper was in the first instance read before the Library 
Association at Plymouth in September 1885, and is printed here, with 
slight alterations made for reading at the Alpine Club, with the con- 
sent of the council of that Association. 
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of a collection of Alpine literature which by this time would 
be unsurpassed, if not unique. But opportunities of this 
kind once lost do not return. As things are we can only 
say that we have a sufficient working library of reference 
on mountain travelling and allied subjects, fair specimens 
of the older and more curious works, and a fair number of 
modern Continental publications (periodicals, pamphlets, 
and what not), of which not many copies can be accessible in 
England. There is to my certain knowledge one private 
collection—probably enough there are several—with which 
we cannot compete in books out of the commonrun. For 
about twenty years, in fact, the Club library existed rather 
by accident than on purpose. Books were presented by 
members and by the authors, English and foreign. As 
Alpine Clubs were formed on the Continent their periodicals 
were sent in exchange for the ‘Alpine Journal.’ These 
objects occupied space and had to be puton shelves. This 
was done, and little or nothing more. Every member had 
access to the Club rooms and to all that was therein; at 
certain times the meetings of other social clubs were held 
there (I need not remind ‘the Club that this arrangement is 
no longer in force), and the shelves were equally open in 
fact, though not of right, to all persons present at those 
meetings. There was not much to prevent anyone from 
obtaining access at other times who chose to represent him- 
self as a member of the Alpine Club. The rules did not allow 
books to be taken away, but there was no explicit prohibi- 
tion. Under such conditions it is more to be wondered at 
that any of the books were left than that some were missing. 
Some half-dozen years ago the Committee resolved to 
take better order in the matter. My predecessor in office,* 
Mr. C. C. Tucker, performed the first indispensable task of 
making a catalogue. Tt is dated 1880. Since that time the 
number and character of the additions is such that a new 
issue of the catalogue seems already called for. Thus it 
will be seen that, once started on the way of improvement, 
we have not been idle. The existing catalogue is what is 
technically known as an author catalogue, with a certain 
admixture of subject entries in the way of cross reference 
under catch-words obviously likely to be useful, such as 


_* The Hon. Librarian is not strictly an officer of the Club, no such 
office being provided for by the existing rules, but a member to whom 
the Committee, under their general powers of management, delegate 
the care of the library. 
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‘Alpine Club Publications,’ ‘ Caucasus,’ ‘Glaciers.’ It would 
not be difficult to convert it into a systematically combined 
catalogue of authors and subjects, which, for small and 
special collections at all events, appears clearly preferable to 
a name catalogue with a separate subject index. This I hope 
may be done in the course of the revision which cannot be 
much longer delayed. Adding that, without the aid of Mr. 
Tucker’s work, I could not even have begun mine, I proceed 
to my own experience. 

The most pressing question was the safe keeping of the 
books. Permanent attendance was out of the question, as 
the rooms are not laid out for permanent occupation, and a 
special attendant would have nothing to do for days or weeks 
together. Attendance at stated days and hours was thought 
of, and possibly may be thought of again; but for the present 
a simpler plan has been adopted. The books are in locked 
cases; the working catalogue lies on the Secretary’s table. 
A member wishing to use the library obtains the key of the 
cases from the housekeeper on writing his name in a bouk kept 
for that purpose. The Committee can give leave to take out 
books on good cause shown. Perhaps these prevautions do 
not come up to the mark of what judicial authorities have 
described as ‘consummate care,’ but so far they have been 
found in the main sufficient. No light has been thrown, 
however, on the mysterious character of the former losses. 
One could understand that a costly or rare Alpine book 
should disappear if there was nothing but the conscience 
of book-hunters to prevent it. But my chief troubles were 
not with works of this kind. The missing items were more 
apt to be little catchpenny books and, what is stranger, odd 
numbers of foreign journals. Who can the people be that 
want to convert to their own use a number here and a 
number there of those vexatious publications, long-winded 
of name, flapping of texture, and inconvenient of size, which 
appear in ‘zwanglos erscheinenden Heften’? I do not 
know—only they exist, for this kind of thing gave me, for a 
while, more to do than all the rest of the affairs of the library. 

The next business was to provide for the continuance and 
gradual improvement of our collection. Even in proportion 
to our modest scale the administrative means were small. I 
could not devote any certain or considerable amount of time 
to keeping up the library. Practically, therefore, I had to 
devise a routine that should be, as near as might be, self- 
. acting. New English books pretty well take care of them- 
selves. Even if the authors do not present them one is not 
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likely to overlook them. Old books and current Continental 
books were the things to be looked after. I therefore 
established relations with a trustworthy and well-informed 
bookseller in either line, who undertook to report anything 
of a prima facie Alpine character that came in his way. 
Besides this, of course, I keep my eyes open for Alpine items 
in booksellers’ catalogues generally. Not unfrequently my 
attention is called to valuable works by one or another of 
those members of the Club who take an interest in Alpine 
literature and bibliography. These methods are perhaps of 
an infantine obviousness and simplicity; but the result is 
that with a minimum of disposable time and attention, and 
with a very moderate expenditure, I have been able in five 
years to make additions to the library to an extent which, 
guessing roughly from the genera] appearance of the inter- 
leaved working catalogue, I estimate at from 20 to 25 per 
cent. The dates of the books I have picked up range from 
the sixteenth to the present century. First among them I 
reckon the charming account of the ascent of Pilatus, by 
Gesner of Ziirich (1555), who was not only an eminent 
naturalist and humanist, but a true father of mountaineers. 
I think he is about the earliest Alpine traveller who takes a 
real pleasure in the mountains for their own sake. He waxes 
eloquent in scorn of the effeminate town-bred tourist who 
thinks the hardships and fatigue (much greater in Gesner’s 
time than now, relatively to the results that could be 
attained) are not amply repaid. The seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries are generally barren of Alpine works; 
but there are a certain number of books of the gazetteer sort, 
including some rather quaint English ones. In this kind we 
have acquired the ‘Mercurius Helveticus’ (1701). Inthe latter 
part of the eighteenth century there sprang up a considerable 
literature of detailed description und exploration, the fore- 
runners of our modern books of travel and Alpine journals. 
The French-speaking region of Switzerland and Savoy pro- 
duced most of these works, though some are in German. 
Our library now has a good representative collection for this 
period, though, I fear, not a complete one. We have lately 
added two contemporary accounts of the great landslip at 
Goldau, on the lake of Luzern (1806-7). Then the first 
generation of the nineteenth century produced a crop of 
elaborately illustrated Alpine portfolios and albums. Napo- 
leon’s passage of the Alps and the engineering of the Simplon 
road had added a military interest to the picturesque one. 
We have a ‘ Promenade pittoresque de Genéve 4 Milan’ in 
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honour of the Simplon, in the original large form, and also 
in a smaller edition a few years later. I confess to a certain 
delight in these pictures; their texture and scheme of colour, 
which may be called tea-boardiness in excelsis, resemble 
nothing in nature and are almost unique in art. Of much the 
same spirit are the collections of Swiss costumes; a very 
full one in two volumes, by one Yosy, has lately fallen into 
my hands. The figures are all conventionally smart and 
picturesque. 

Scientific papers and tracts on Alpine subjects form a 
distinct category. Much matter of this kind naturally finds 
its place in the publications of the Alpine Club itself and 
kindred societies; but some is scattered in the Transactions 
of other learned bodies, and must be picked up piecemeal as 
occasion serves. A bound volume of papers by Murchison, 
on various points of mountain physical geography, turned up 
in a country bookseller’s catalogue not long ago. This is the 
sort of find over which the hookworm of a small collection 
may be permitted to rejoice in a small way. 

There is also a religious or semi-religious literature of the 
Alps. During the reigns of their late Majesties George IV. 
and William IV. many worthy English Protestants went 
about Europe—as often as not taking Switzerland in their 
tour between France and Italy—and filled their note-books 
with remarks on the privileges of those who live under a re- 
formed establishment, and the viciousness, dirtiness, and 
generally wretched condition of Popish countries. The 
Vaudois Protestants have also their sub-Alpine evangelical 
biographies and edifying narrations. Works of this kind 
add absolutely nothing to our knowledge of the Alps, and 
are contemptible as literature, being written in the mawkish 
jargon which seems, alike in English and French, to be the 
fitting expression of morbid Calvinistic excitement kept at 
simmering point. I have not thought it necessary or desir- 
able to acquire more than a few typical specimens of this class. 

What I have said of our additions within the last five 
years may pass as a sample of the general character of our 
collection. To define Alpine literature is a task I do not feel 
capable of undertaking; the more so as no systematic classi- 
fication of our books has yet been attempted, and uo rule has 
ever been formulated as to the classes of books which come 
within our scope. The librarian deals with each case on its 
own footing. In doubtful cases I should myself lean towards 
inclusion ; if the book were an expensive one I might refer 
to the Committee. Practically we have aimed at complete- 
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ness in mountaineering proper, at working utility in the 
way of general information about the Alps and other great 
mountaing, and at a good choice of specimens in the way of 
curiosities and miscellanea. We possess a few standard works 
of reference, and a few more or less curious early works, on the 
political history, institutions, and general topography of 
Switzerland ; but we should not go so far with regard to the 
Caucasus, the Himalayas, or the Andes. In like manner we 
deem the controversy on Hannibal’s passage of the Alps to con- 
cern us, and have the tracts of divers learned persons on that 
subject. There is a grim pleasure in thinking that my friend 
Mr. Freshfield has lately gone near to show that the learned 
persons (partly because they had not visited the ground, and 
knew nothing about mountain passes) were all wrong.* Ob- 
servations of the physical structure of glaciers and other 
masses of ice, in whatever part of the world, are fairly 
within our range: Arctic travel, as travel, I think is not, 
though our borders have been enlarged in this and other 
directions by presentation copies. I may mention that a 
good general account of early Alpine literature is to be found 
in a lately published book, Peyer’s ‘ Geschichte des Reisens 
in der Schweiz’ (Basel, 1885). A pretty full Alpine bib- 
liography is published by H. Georg, of Basel (‘ Bibliotheca 
Alpina Tertia,’ 1878). A revised edition of the Alpine Club 
catalogue may one day supply the foundation of a similar 
work for English reading. 

Concerning the technical details of our library I have very 
little to tell, partly because in divers respects there are not 
any. The number of printed volumes may be taken as 
something under one thousand. We have a fair collection 
of maps, and a useful MS. catalogue of them; but we have 
not space for a proper arrangement even of the books, and 
anyone wanting to consult maps with ease and convenience 
would probably do better at the Geographical Society. I 
regret that I have not any information about the libraries of 
Continental Alpine Clubs, or how far they have formed 
libraries at all beyond providing room for their own publi- 
eations, journals taken in exchange, and presentation copies. ° 
The fact is that the library of the Alpine Club is very little 
used. Under the peculiar conditions of its existence it is 
difficult to see how it can be made more useful. Meanwhile 
there is no scope for refined devices of any kind. All we 
can do is to preserve the collection for posterity, keeping it 


* ©The Pass of Hannibal,’ Alpine Journal, xi. 267. 
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up and improving it, as occasion offers, on the lines I have 
indicated. But, lest I should end in a tone of over much 
humility, I shall tell you that the Alpine Club has at least 
produced one rare book. The third volume of the ‘ Alpine 
Journal ’ has long been out of print; it is not easy to meet 
with at all, and it is very difficult to get a perfect copy with 
the plates. My own is without them, which I lament 
inainly for the sake of the delightful cat-faced dragon re- 
produced from Scheuchzer’s ‘Itinera Alpina’ (1723). The 
original, which we also have in the library, is now, I believe, 
quite as likely to be procurable as the reproduction. 


THE First ASCENT OF THE AIGUILLE BLANCHE 
DE PEUTERET. 


By H. SEYMOUR KING. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, February 2, 1886.) 


INCE the melancholy death of Professor Balfour in 

1832 I had been filled with a keen desire to make an 
attempt on the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret; but various 
circumstances concurred to prevent my visiting Chamonix 
until last seasun, when I determined to commence my holi- 
day in that region, resolved to make the ascent of the peak 
if it were in any way practicable. 

On July 24 last 1 crossed over the Col du Géant, accom- 
panied by my guides Ambrose Supersax and Aloys Antha- 
matten, but the wind being too high that day to allow of 
the ascent of the Dent du Géant, we determined to spend 
the afternoon in the hut on the Col, and closely examine the 
mountain with the object of seeing whether a practicable 
route might not be found from that side. We had excellent 
glasses, and from the top of Les Flambeaux were able to get 
a good view of this side of the mountain. Two or three 
routes appeared to us to be feasible, save for the ceaseless 
danger of stone avalanches. Having nothing to do we were 
able to devote many hours to watching this side of the moun- 
tain, and came to the conclusion that any attempt on that 
side must be of an extremely hazardous nature, involving a 
risk, which, in our judgment, no mountaineer had any right 
to run. 

The next day, after ascending the Géant, we went down 
to Cormayeur, with the intention of prosecuting our in- 
quiries on the other side of the range. Monday and Tuesday: 
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were occupied by another expedition, but Wednesday after- 
noon was given up to a careful examination of the district 
by Supersax and Anthamatten from the top of the Aiguille 
du Chatelet, and in the evening they gladdened my heart 
by the information that they thought they had discovered a 
feasible route. 

Emil Rey chanced to come into Cormayeur that even- 
ing over the Col du Géant and, as he is the chief local guide, 
and one who, I knew, had expressed a desire to make an 
attempt on the peak, I offered him, as a matter of courtesy, 
the opportunity of going with us, an offer which he gladly 
accepted. 

All our preparations completed, and two porters having 
been engaged to carry our impedimenta, we started at 44.M. on 
Thursday, July 30, for ourdestination. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, and Rey determined that nothing should be wanting on 
his part to keep up our spirits. So when passing the cemetery 
just outside Cormayeur he cheerily drew our attention to the 
grave of poor Petrusand of another victim of the Glacier du 
Brouillard, giving us a detailed account of both accidents, 
with the object, I presume, of strengthening our nerves for 
the task before us, and hinting that if burial were before us 
we might have a worse cemetery. 

We walked briskly through the woods of the beautiful Val 
Véni, until, turning off to the right, just before the big 
moraine is reached, we crossed the stream and made for the 
icefall of the Glacier du Fresnay where it pours over at the 
foot of the Aiguille du Chatelet: up the left-hand side of 
this we scrambled over somewhat slippery mingled rock and 
grass until we reached the upper alp at eight o’clock. As 
our porters were very heavily laden we had to move slowly, 
and to this, and the fact that time was practically of no object, 
must be ascribed the singular deliberation of all our move- 
ments on that day. Here, therefore, finding a pleasant stream. 
we rested for an hour and a quarter, and at half-past nine 
proceeded slowly upwards over moraine and loose stones, 
crossing two snow patches en route, one of which is I believe. 
dignified by the title of Glacier du Chatelet, and at 11.30 
reached the edge of the great Glacier du Brouillard. The 
sun was hot, we were all very thirsty, and, as Rey said it 
would not take us more than three hours to reach the Schlaf- 
platz, we thought we might as well lie down in the shade 
for an hour. The sequel showed that Rey had considerably 
underestimated the time necessary for reaching that pleasant 
spot, but the delay did not cause us practically any incon- 
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venience. Leaving the shade of the rocks at 12.30, we 
roped and started up the glacier, which for two hours, though 
rather steep, was very plain sailing. Here we had to give 
the porters another rest, and as the rocks which Rey had 
fixed on as our sleeping place did not appear very far dis- 
tant, we did not see any reason for hurrying. Soon after 
leaving our resting place, however, we began to get into 
difficulties; the glacier was tremendously crevassed, and 
we had repeatedly to turn back and seek some other route, 
in order to turn a crevasse or avoid some towering sérac. 
One of our porters, too, began to get alarmed, and kept 
beseeching us to turn back, assuring us that the only 
result of going further must be the death of the whole 
party. After an hour and a half of this work, we found 
ourselves at the edge of an enormously wide though 
not very deep crevasse, which it was impossible to cross 
except by cutting down the side of it and passing under a 
series of gigantic séracs, from which the ice was falling all 
the time, and then cutting up again on the other side. 
Here the last remnant of the porter’s courage gave out, and 
just as we were in the most dangerous part, expecting every 
moment a block of ice from overhead, he prostrated himself 
in the snow, and burst into loud sobs; entreaties were un- 
availing, threats produced quite as little effect, and it was 
only on my ordering that the rope should be taken off, and 
the man left to his fate, that he was brought to reason. 
He tottered feebly on, and we fortunately extricated our- 
selves from what might have been a very serious mishap, as 
we had hardly got to the other side before a huge block of ice 
descended on the spot where we had been standing. We 
had now reached nearly the end of the glacier and were just 
under the Col du Fresnay (if I may so christen a small col 
leading from the Glacier du Brouillard straight down into 
the Glacier du Fresnay), but the last snow-slope was sepa- 
rated from where we were by a formidable bergschrund, 
and to cross this took a great deal of time and skill. A 
few minutes more brought us to the summit of the Col, and 
at our feet, more than a thousand feet below, lay the narrow 
Glacier du Fresnay. It was over this col and down the pre- 
cipitous slope leading to the glacier that poor Professor Bal- 
four went on his memorable journey, after having slept 
among the rocks more than half an hour lower down the 
Glacier du Brouillard. 

We reached the Col at five o’clock, and turning sharp to 
the left followed the aréte for half an hour. The rocks were 
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not very easy, and were rendered more difficult by the water 
which was running over them from the melting of the ice- 
slope, of which they formed the fringe. At last we came to 
a place about five feet by four which appeared to us the best 
suited to camp in for the night. The altitude shown by 
my aneroid barometer was 12,300 feet; and as it appeared 
extremely doubtful whether we could find water higher up 
(a doubt, by the way, which was subsequently converted into 
a certainty), we determined to pass the night there. Rey, 
however, went on along the ridge for some distance, partly 
to see if a more suitable spot could be found and partly 
with the object of exploring the locality in view of the 
work which lay before us the next day. As this district is 
but little known it may be interesting to the members of 
the Club if I attempt to give some description of the lie of 
the land; and indeed without some such description it will 
be very difficult for anybody unacquainted with the district 
to understand our subsequent movements.* 

We were seated on a narrow ledge of rock facing the 
Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, but separated from it by a 
narrow glacier lying at our feet more than 1,500 feet below 
us, to which the rocks on either side sloped precipitously 
down. Imagine a lane shut in on each side by lofty houses, 
and yourselves seated on the parapet of one of them, and 
some slight idea of our situation will be formed. Behind us 
to the right lay the Glacier du Brouillard, and immediately 
at our back, rising to the left, rose a steep ice slope, lead- 
ing to rocks which form a spur of the Mont Blanc de 
Cormayeur; the end of the valley on this side was shut in 
by that mountain, at the foot of which lay the upper Glacier 
du F'resnay, a broad, level stretch of snow connected by a 
narrow icefall with the lower glacier of the same name. 

The upper Glacier du Fresnay forms the basin of an amphi- 
theatre, of which, to one facing it from the bottom of the 
icefall, Mont Blanc de Cormayeur forms the back, and the 
ridge running down to where we were sitting the left-hand 
wall. On the right hand there was, between the spur run- 
ning out from the Mont Blanc de Cormayeur and the Aiguille 
Blanche, a break forming a gap leading over to the Glacier 


* Since I wrote this paper my attention has been drawn to Mr. 
Eccles’s account of his ascent of Mont Blanc in 1877 (A. J., vol. viii. 
pp. 409-18). He seems to have followed the same route as that we 
took up to the col leading to the lower Glacier du Fresnay ; but I am 
unable to trace exactly, from the terms of his description, whether he 
took the same course as that by which we gained the upper glacier. 
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de la Brenva; and it was from this col that we had deter- 
mined to make our ascent on the morrow, the only doubt in 
our minds being whether we could reach it by any other 
way than by descending to the glacier at our feet, and climb- 
ing up by the side of the icefall—an exceedingly hazardous 
expedition, which had once been attempted by Rey, when, 
according to his account, he very nearly lost his life. 

The side of the Aiguille Blanche facing us, up which Pro- 
fessor Balfour had attempted to go, was manifestly out 
of the question ; from the ledge where we were sitting we 
could see avalanche after avalanche of stones thundering 
down the sides of the mountain and sweeping its whole side. 
These avalanches never ceased the whole night long, except, 
perhaps, for a couple of hours in the middle of the night; 
und I cannot think that any man who had passed the night 
where we did would ever have ventured upon trying the 
ascent on that side. I can only attribute the fatal ending of 
Professor Balfour’s expedition to the fact that he slept out — 
of sight of the Aiguille Blanche, some way down (as I have 
said before) on the Glacier du Brouillard. Our situation was 
not an enviable one, the cold being very great, my ther- 
mometer registering 20 degrees; but we made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, three of us sitting or lying on the 
little patch of rock above described, with a low wall of rock 
about four feet high at our back, and the ice-slope rising 
above and beyond it. Anthamatten found a hole among the 
rocks a little way down, into which he crept, and the two 
porters stretched themselves on a ledge at the foot of the 
ice-slope. Except Anthamatten, on whom apparently cold 
has no effect, none of us closed our eyes, but we sat and 
smoked stolidly until five o’clock next morning. Earlier than 
this it was not possible for us to move, as the ridge of the 
Aiguille Blanche lying to the east of us shut out the light of 
the rising sun and kept us in darkness, and of course we could 
not commence the ascent of a steep ice-slope by the light of a 
lantern. Starting then at five we followed the aréte for a 
short distance further, and then turning sharp to the left began 
to cut our way up the ice-slope to the ridge of rocks above 
mentioned, running down from Mont Blane de Cormayeur. 
The slope was somewhat long and the ice very hard; then, 
too the rocks, when we reached them, though very sound and 
good, were by no means easy to climb. We had hoped that 
some way might be found at their base by going to the 
right and thus reaching the upper Glacier du Fresnay in the 
neighbourhood of the icefall, but after following this route 
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for a little way we found it quite impracticable, the rocks 
being ground smooth by the ice and affording no hand- or 
foot hold. All this occupied considerable time, and it was 
not until 8.30 that we found ourselves at the summit of the 
ridge, at a height little short of 14,000 feet, from which a 
precipitous wall of ice stretched down for 2,000 feet at least 
to the upper Glacier du Fresnay. This slope appeared 
very formidable; it was exceedingly steep, and reminded us 
a little of the slope on the Aiguille Verte side of the Col des 
Courtes. It was broken in places by little patches of rock 
jutting out of the snow; but, unpleasant as the descent 
looked, it was the only way; so after some anxious consulta- 
tion we decided to attempt it. Cutting our way down from 
one patch of rocks to another, with infinite care and great 
labour we managed at last to reach the glacier, not however 
without running some considerable risk from falling stones. 
The descent occupied two hours, and when, as this year, there 
is little snow, will always require the greatest care; the last 
part is, I think, the most dangerous, owing to its greater 
exposure on many sides to stones and ice avalanches. We 
all congratulated ourselves on reaching the snow,field of the 
upper Glacier du Fresnay, and being then somewhat ravenous 
sat down in the snow and had a good meal. Not much time 
for rest, however, was allowed me, as the guides prophesied 
ominously that we should have to pass the night there ; 
‘then,’ they said, ‘ we shall have to spend the time until next 
morning in dancing to celebrate our victory, and keep our- 
selves warm ;’ for by that time we felt persuaded that the 
ascent would be accomplished. The snow was somewhat 
soft, but we made pretty good time across it, going straight 
for the col above described, leading to the Glacier de la 
Brenva. Here we left most of our impedimenta, and pre- 
pared for our final tussle with the enemy. From the summit 
of the col we cut our way up a short ice-slope and got on the 
rocks leading to the first gendarme; the rocks were rather 
rotten, but we were not long in reaching its foot, and con- 
tinuing to ascend found ourselves obliged to cross a narrow 
snow aréte leading to the second gendarme, and rendered very 
dangerous from a large cornice and the great steepness of the 
slope on either side. This was perhaps the most dangerous 
part of the whole expedition, or at any rate was so considered 
_by Supersax. However, we crossed it safely, using every 
precaution, and skirting the base of the second gendarme 
again found ourselves on the rock aréte leading towards the 
final peak. Keeping to the rocks we crept along until we 
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reached a short ice-slope, up which we cut, and found ourselves 
on the last rocks below the snow summit. These rocks were 
extremely rotten, and I should say had never been disturbed 
since they were deposited there ; luckily, however, they were 
not long, and soon we were on the last snow-slope. Here, 
all difficulties being passed, I took the lead, and in ten 
minutes more stood on the summit of the mountain. The 
guides had among them with great trouble dragged up an 
alpenstock ; this we set up as a flagstaff, und fastened to it 
an Italian flag, drinking the traditional bottle of champagne 
to our noble selves. It was now two o’clock, and obviously 
if we were to reach our sleeping-place before dark we had no 
time to lose. First, however, we spent a little time making 
a careful search among the rocks to see if there was any 
bottle or other trace of a previous visitor; nothing, however, 
was discovered, and from the condition of the rocks, as above 
described, I do not think it at all probable the place had ever 
been visited before. 

We deposited our names in the bottle, and after carefully 
concealing it, started on our homeward track, following the 
same route as that by which we had come. The return 
journey took us five hours and a half: the ascent of the ice- 
slope leading to the aréte of the Mont Blanc de Cormayeur 
occupied a good deal of time, and it was rendered somewhat 
dangerous by falling stones. The stones here, however, 
fall singly and not in avalanches as on the two sides of 
the Aiguille Blanche. It was nearly dark when we reached 
the ice-slope at the back of our Schlafplatz, the sun had 
melted our footsteps, and the descent was by no means 
easy. The timid porters, who had begun to give us up as 
lost, hailed us with loud shouts, and we soon had a fire 
blazing and our wet boots off. It was of course too late to 
think of attempting to cross the Glacier du Brouillard, and 
there was nothing for it but to sit and shiver for another 
night at the old spot. The cold was even greater than on 
the preceding night: our boots were frozen so hard that it 
was necessary to put them into the casserole in the morning 
to thaw them before we could get them on, and the water 
which we had drawn overnight for our morning chocolate 
was a solid block of ice. To add to our discomfort it began 
to snow gently at three o’clock, and a thick fog came up the 
valley and wrapped everything in darkness, so that it was 
long past five before we were able to see sufficiently to nake 
a start. We got off at last, and, pushing on briskly, by half- 
past nine were once again in the valley. As I was very 
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tired, and by no means sure in the feet, I preferred not to 
face the descent by the side of the icefall of the Glacier du 
Fresnay. Rey said that he knew of a better way, and we 
followed the Glacier du Brouillard to its extremity and 
descended on that side of the Aiguille du Chatelet. We did 
not gain much, the descent on this side being no improve- 
ment and the distance considerably longer. On getting into 
the valley I could not resist saying, ‘ Val Veni, vidi, vici ; ’ 
but the Club will, I hope, pardon the weakness of the joke, 
and ascribe it to the weariness of spirit by which I was over- 
come at the moment. We walked briskly down the valley 
to Cormayeur, cheering ourselves with thoughts of soup 
and bed. My clothes were in rags, and my chief desire 
was to get into the hotel as quietly and promptly as pos- 
sible. Some one had, however, spied us on the top, and our 
entry into the village was signalised by the conventional 
cannon shots; the hotels were full, and the streets lined 
with groups of Italians who welcomed us with the greatest 
enthusiasm. We found our own hotel decorated with flags, 
and [ must take this opportunity of thanking most warmly 
the kind-hearted Italians for their enthusiastic welcome. 
Thus ended the longest and not the least pleasurable excursion 
I have ever made in the Alps. 


THE GREAT PEAKS OF THE HIMALAYA. 


Tue following extracts from one of the Reports recently 
issued by the Surveyor-General for India will be studied 
with interest by all mountaineers. Mr. D. W. Freshfield has 
added some remarks and suggestions, and a note on the 
various names given to the highest measured mountain. 


Extract from the Narrative Report of Lieut.-Col. H.C. B. Tanner, 8.C., 
Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India, in charge Darjeeling and 
Nepal Boundary Surveys ;—season 1883-84. 


The survey of this interesting section-of the Himalayas has been going 
on in a desultory way for the past twenty years, and I have much satis- 
faction in reporting that it has now been completed, and that the maps, 
most skilfully and artistically drawn by Mr. Peyton, are nearly ready 
for publication. These maps, three in number, embrace a tract on 
which several surveyors and others from time to time have been 
engaged. First and foremost came Dr. (now Sir Joseph) Hooker, 
who, about the year 1842, made a reconnaissance survey of Sikkim 
and a portion of Eastern Nepal. His sketch extends from the Donkia 
and Chola passes on the north-east to Khambachen and the Wal- 
lanchoon passes on the north-west. Hooker’s sketch remained un- 
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touched until Lieutenant (now Major) Carter, R.E., added to it by his 
reconnaissance survey of the country between Darjeeling and Tumlong, 
which was executed during the march of Colonel Gawler’s force in 
1861. The survey of Independent Sikkim was again resumed by 
Captain Harman, R.B., in 1878, and, as now reported, was completed 
by Mr. Robert, Assistant Surveyor, in the winter of 1883. 

Mr. Robert has brought back the unlooked-for intelligence that to 
the north-east of Kinchinjinga—that is, on the shady side of peaks and 
ridges, which vary from 23,000 to 28,000 feet, and which are nowhere 
under about 20,000 feet—there is not a single glacier.* Masses of 
glacier ice and névé skirt the lower slopes, but in none of the valleys 
does the ice flow away to any distance from the immediate foot of the 
mountains. Hooker’s picture of Kinchinjinga shows an insignificant 
glacier which extends for a short distance from that peak, but as a 
rule the whole of the enormous mass of snow which is deposited on the 
slopes of the Kinchinjinga group is either evaporated where it falls, or 
else is melted and carried off by the Lachen and other feeders of the 
Teesta without having first passed into the state of glacier ice. In 
clear weather small glaciers may be seen from Darjeeling at the foot of 
Kubroo, and I have noticed a great extent of glacier ice between 
Kubroo and Junnoo, but it hardly reaches the valleys. In fact, Kin- 
chinjinga may be said to have no glaciers worthy of the name, and 
certainly none half the size of those given off by a Gilgit mountain of 
the comparatively low altitude of 18,000 feet. A very few days ago 
I was looking straight up a valley to the very base of Mount Everest, 
and there also I could not detect glaciers of any noteworthy size. 
Along the Nepal snowy ranges for a hundred and fifty miles west of 
Everest, I have closely examined the valleys with rather high telescopic 
power, and, except on the lower slopes, I can discover no glaciers. 

Mr. Robert made his way for a considerable distance up the streams 
which drain the eastern face of the Kinchinjinga group, experiencing 
the same difficulties and hardships described as being met with by 
Hooker in that locality. The dense growth of stunted rhododendron 
in the Zemu valley was found to be a very serious obstacle. The 
source of the Zemu was found to be in the range which runs north, 
and a little east from the summit of the Kinchinjinga, thus necessi- 
tating a large correction in the last published map of this region, 
which depicts it as rising many miles north-west of Kinchinjinga.t 

The valley of Talung, which is the only one in all Sikkim that has 
not been visited by a European, was explored by Rinzin Nimgyl, who 
surveyed the habitable part of the valley by plane-tabling and sketched 
in the remainder approximately. He fixed the position of the Talung 
monastery, which contains, I understand, certain relics of the family of 
the Sikkim Raja, in whose eyes it appears to be especially holy, and a 
certain mystery attaches to the place. Hooker tried, but was unable 
to visit it. Captain Harman made an attempt to reach it, but the 


* See Mr. Freshfield’s note. 
¢ In Sir J. Hooker’s map the source of the Zemu is placed in the position 
indicated by Colonel Tanner as correct.~ D. W. F. 
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people, fearing his intrusion, cast stones down the mountain sides, and 
forced him to turn back, which he did at a point where the road is 
confined between rugged cliffs. Should anyone propose to visit Talung, 
he is generally put off by the exaggerated accounts given by the people 
and Sikkim officials of the dangerous passage along the scarps which 
wall in the defile from which Captain Harman was driven back. 

Near the two heads of the Talung valley are two roads: one leads 
over the Guicha-La pass to Alathang (or Alak Thong), and thence 
to Jongri, and the other by a pass without name to the Zemu country. 
The former of these has been visited by Dr. Simpson, and is said to be 
almost 17,000 feet in altitude, but Talung has not been reached by 
this pass for many years, and never by a European. The road when 
in use was difficult, but now it has become almost impassable, and is 
choked up with glacier ice and neve, and the slight track which once 
existed has been lost. The nameless pass above noted is situated im- 
mediately to the west of the well-known and picturesque peak D? or 
Simolchum, and is about 17,300 feet in altitude, appears open and easy, 
and the south side only partially covered with snow-fields, but it is 
said not to be used. There is a third pass leading over the range 
north of Talung, which is much frequented, and is a good road for 
yaks. Its height has not been ascertained. There is no pass whatever 
out of the Talung valley towards Pamionchi and Tassiding, the cliffs 
on the Pandim Narsing range, and its southern continuation being 
quite inaccessible. Viewed from Darjeeling, the range is seen to consist 
of a series of immense pointed splinters of rock, streaked here and 
there with fine lines of snow. 

With the exception of a tract to the north-west of the summit of 
Kinchinjinga, we now have a map of the whole of that great mass of 
mountain peaks and ridges which collectively go by that name.* Many 
of the different features comprised in the group have names of their 
own. Of these the principal are Kubroo, Junnoo, Pandim, D?, and 
Narsing. It may be said that Kinchinjinga is a better known mountain 
than any in the Himalayas; and, taken altogether, it is perhaps, with 
one exception, the grandest in the whole range. It is regarded by the 
permanent residents of Darjeeling with admiration that never palls, 
and, although it is constantiy in clear weather a prominent object in 
their front, the beholder is never wearied of studying the great snow- 
slopes and ice-fields which cover its sides. The aspect of the mountain 
has many phases which constantly alter its appearance from day to day. 
It is seen to best advantage when its base is veiled in a delicate curtain 
of clouds, so that the imagination is allowed to magnify the part which 
is hidden from view. 

From Darjeeling and from the Sandukphu range, Kubroo appears as 
a straight-topped and uninteresting ridge of snow, standing slightly 
away from the central peaks of Kinchinjinga proper; but at a distance 
of 100 miles from points in the Purnea district towards the south-west, 


* When will this map be procurable by the public, and on whose authority 
is the northern face of Kinchinjinga laid down in it? These are questions to 
which an answer would be interesting.—D. W. F. 
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a telescope reveals the fact that the face of Kubroo presented towards 
Darjeeling is only one side of a huge snow-clad table-land (24,000 feet) 
quite smooth at the top with a very slight slope down to the westward. 
Near the summit Kubroo is very steep, and a considerable scarp bounds 
the western edge of the plateau, below which extends a long declivity 
of snow. 

To the west, and between that plateau and Junnoo, from the same 
point of view in the plains of Purnea, with a high power telescope I 
made out extensive masses of glaciers, and although 100 miles distant, 
T could still detect the broken character of the ice blocks composing it. 
Kubroo is connected with the second highest peak of Kinchinjinga 
(27,815 feet) by a ridge, the very lowest depression in which has an 
altitude of 22,100 feet. This depression has been accurately deter- 
mined from several points of view by a trigonometrical observation. 
Junnoo is only partially visible from Darjeeling, but from the Sikkim- 
Nepal watershed, anywhere beyond Singale La, it stands apart, and 
forms a most striking object, rising out of snow-fields through which 
sharp needles of rock protrude. The slope of the western face of 
“unnoo is sufficiently gentle to allow snow to remain on it. Its pecu- 
liar outline never seems to vary, whether viewed from the Darjeeling, 
Purneah, or Bhagalpur districts. From the Durbhunga district, after 
receding 120 miles from Junnoo, I could at last observe the great 
chain of peaks and snow-clad ridges which run almost due north from 
the highest point in Kinchinjinga, and from the great distance mentioned 
I was still able to fix heights of knolls and depressions. A depression 
which I observed to the north of a long hog-back mass of snow may 
perhaps be the Jinsong La pass, by which the Lama and Babu S. C. D. 
passed from the drainage of the Arun river system into that of the 
Teesta, where they experienced great hardships, and suffered much from 
the effects of rarified air and cold. The Lama informs me that the 
Jinsong La is the highest point he has ever visited. Mr. Robert has, he 
thinks, fixed the Jinsong La pass, but he is not certain. It is hardly 
ever used, either by the people of Khambachen to the south-west, or 
by the Tibetans to the north, its height (about 19,000 or 20,000 feet) 
being too great for laden coolies of ordinary physique, and firewood or 
other fuel is far away from it on both sides. It is owing to an error 
made in the position of this pass by the rough exploration of the Lama 
and Babu S. C. D. some years ago that the whole of the topography or 
rather geography of the north of Kinchinjinga has been so much dis- 
torted on the last published map. West of Junnoo the range consists 
of a series of fully clad snow-peaks of bold outline, but the passes over 
the lower and more western extremity of this ridge will probably 
remain undetermined, unless Rinzin has been able to fix them from the 
Kangla peak. It is most unfortunate that the position of Junnoo was 
so much out on Sir Joseph Hooker’s sketch map, for it has caused a 
corresponding error in his topography about Waloon and to the wesat- 
ward.* Hooker’s Mount Nungoo has been identified and fixed, and 


* The position assigned to Junnoo by Sir J. Hooker was obtained from 
Colonel Waugh. See note on map in Himalayan Travels.—D. W. F. 
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I believe that we have also secured the position of the Wallanchoon 
pass, the base of which was visited by Hooker. 

The well-known Pandim and Narsing péaks are the two nearest to 
Darjeeling. The former is separated from the main body of Kinchin- 
jinga by the Guicha La pass alluded to before. This subsidiary range 
has many interesting features which might be dilated on. It has small 
glaciers which descend to some 14,000 feet. I believe Narsing and 
Pandim to be inaccessible owing to the great mass of cliffs by which 
they are surrounded. D? or Simolchum of Mr. Robert is perhaps the 
most picturesque of all the peaks of Kinchinjinga; it has an exceed- 
ingly sharp summit, which is just visible from Darjeeling, peering over 
the Pandim-Narsing ridge. The black rock needles of its base are on 
the largest scale, and from the Bhutan frontier and that neighbourhood 
stand out in bold relief against the very considerable snow-fields on the 
slopes behind them. Its eastern spur dwindles away gradually until 
it dips into the Lachen valley; but though the ridge has considerable 
peaks, they are in no way remarkable either in respect to their height 
or form. On the slopes of Kinchinjinga, below 16,000 feet, there is a 
fair amount of game, but so few sportsmen have explored this part of 
the Himalaya that we are almost in ignorance respecting the beasts 
which are met with. 

It is remarkable and perhaps to be wondered at that only one 
Englishman (Mr. W. W. Graham), besides survey officers, has had the 
curiosity to examine the topography of Kinchinjinga closely. The 
Anglo-Indian sportsmen who have visited northern Sikkim are at 
the most only two or three in number, and this notwithstanding that 
the ccuntry is quite as accessible as any other part of the Himalayas. 
During the past six weeks I have been engaged on fixing Himalayan 
peaks and ranges from the tower stations of the Trigonometrical Survey 
in the plains of Bengal, and a few words regarding the results of my 
examination of the Everest group may not he out of place, though 
until further information is forthcoming a full report on the greatest 
of all mountains cannot be rendered. In the first place it should be 
understood that Mount Everest cannot be approached by an European 
within eighty miles, owing to the persistency with which the Nepalese 
Government keep Englishmen out of their country. The survey 
which is now being made of the Everest group is therefore conducted 
under the greatest disadvantages. Sir Joseph Hooker, when he was 
at Walloon and in that neighbourhood, was within sixty-five miles 
of the peak, but he was deep down in the valleys, and the view of 
Everest was blocked by the great peak No. XIII., or Makalu. Pro- 
bably Hooker never saw Everest.* Sandakphu, thirty-eight miles 
from Darjeeling on the Darjeeling and Nepal boundary, commands 
the finest view of Everest that is anywhere obtainable from British 
territory. The mountain from that place is ninety miles distant, and 


* Sir J. Hooker saw the group of which the peak named is the culminating 
point from four standpoints. See Himalayan Journals, vol. i. pp. 125, 185, 191, 
265. From two of these puints ‘ Everest ’ is certainly, and from all probably, 
visible.—D. W. F. 
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though so remote is a fairly striking object, and would appear to better 
advantage were it not that Makalu, which is twelve miles nearer, to 
some extent shuts out the view; and as the latter peak is exceedingly 
bold and picturesque in appearance, it generally comes in for more 
attention than its higher neighbour. 

The outline of Everest is rather tame than otherwise; it is fairly 
sharp, and has a long snowy slope on its north-east flank, the south- 
east being precipitous. Peaks of 22,000 and thereabouts encircle its 
southern base, and below them are seen many outlines of dark mountain 
masses which are without snow. These middle distant ranges of the 
Eastern Himalayas are almost bold in appearance, but those within 
twenty miles of Sandakphu are tame and scarcely picturesque, and like 
all the Sub-Himalayas of Eastern Nepal, Sikkim, and Western Bhutan 
do not rise in artistic lines. As one proceeds north along the San- 
dakphu ridge, Everest gradually becomes hidden behind Makalu, and 
does not reappear until the foot of Kubroo is approached. 

From due south, near the Koosee river in the Bhagulpur district, 
Everest is by no means a marked feature in the landscape; its southern 
face has but 190 feet of snow below which the mountain falls for 4,000 
to 5,000 feet in a series of crags of very dark-coloured rock, only here and 
there dashed and streaked with snow, below which are snow-fields and 
broken masses of rock intermingled with snow and nevé. When the 
atmosphere is not very transparent the sharp tip is seen asa mere floating 
white speck, the rock below it being almost exactly the colour of the sky, 
and therefore invisible. The southern face of Everest from a near 
point of view is doubtless wild, and the cliff must be very lofty ; but 
the great distance from which it is viewed renders this aspect of the 
mountain uninteresting. The crags, as also the summit, are strongly 
marked with lines of stratification, which dip towards the west at an 
angle of between 20’ and 30’. In fact, from the south, Everest has all 
the appearance of a very moderate hill, not in the least imposing and 
hardly picturesque.* It is interesting only because by a trigonometrical 
operation its summit has been found to rise up further from the general 
level of the earth’s surface than that of any other point. The finest 
mountains are those which expose the greatest extent of their slopes 
to view, and Everest, though 29,002 feet in altitude, only rises about 
12,000 feet above its fellows. It is absolutely lofty, but relatively 
only commonplace. Babu S. C. D., who has an extensive knowledge 
of Tibet, gained in several visits to that country, describes the 
mountain which the Tibetans supposed to be Everest as having ‘a 
rounded top.’ Now Everest is distinctly sharp at the top, and I 
therefore can only suppose that there is some other lofty mountain to 
the north or north-west of Everest, which to the Tibetans does duty 
as the highest in their country.t A new peak, T 45, fixed last month, 


* It should be noticed that this remarkable conclusion is drawn from ob- 
servations taken from a distance of 118 miles, and a point 28,000 feet below 
the top of the mountain.—D. W. F. 

t+ Compare also the statements of Pandit, No. 9 (see p. 50). ‘ Several of 
the other peaks fixed by the explorer were very lofty ones, covered with per- 
petual snow to a great distance below their summits. One to the N. of the 
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has a rounded top; it is 27,000 fect high and situated to the north- 
west of Everest, and perhaps is the one alluded to by the Babu. The 
northern spur of the mountain was determined last year. for a distance 
of ten or twelve miles; it has peaks 23,500 feet or more, which rise 
but slightly above the general level of the spur on which they stand. 

Where nearly everything is absolutely unknown, it is futile to 
discuss the probabilities of there being higher mountains than Everest 
or not, Native information on the subject of heights is quite untrust- 
worthy, and as no European has been in a position to obtain any direct 
knowledge of the immense mass of snow mountains that exist between 
Everest and a point eighty miles to the westward, and again for fifty 
miles to the north, what man will be bold enough to hazard an opinion 
on the subject ? 

With the exception of the Kinchinjinga peak, No. XIII. or Makalu 
(27,990 feet) is the finest yet fixed in the Eastern Himalayas. It 
stands apart from the Everest group, and exposes a great mass of snow 
towards the Sandakphu ridge. From the south, in the plains ot 
Bhagulpur and Purnean it is the most striking object in the panorama 
of snow. It has a remarkable cup or hollow which extends for about 
one-third down its slope, by which it may be recognised. When 
examined with a high-power telescope great masses of glacier i ice may 
be seen finding their way over the edge of the cup. This ice has been 
collected round the sides of the amphitheatre-like hollow and deposited 
in the shape of avalanches to the bottom: thus it becomes what is 
called névé, and afterwards is formed into glacier ice. The upper halt 
of the mountain is composed of a very light-coloured rock, but the 
southern spur is dark like the cliffs which are seen on the southern face 
of Everest. ‘The white colour of the rock lends it a softness, which is 
absent in the appearance of its higher neighbour. The southern and 
eastern faces are fully snow-clad, but on the west are much bare rock 
and extensive streaks and patches which are too steep to retain snow 
on their slopes. No northern spur of this mountain has been seen, but 
I have traced one of about 19,000 feet elevation towards the east, 
until it dips into the Arun valley. To the south two picturesque 
branches fully clad with snow are thrown off, but I cannot say that I 
have detected any saddle or ridge connecting Makalu with Everest. 

From Sandakphu about 9, 000 feet of this striking mountain are 
exposed to view, but except in the cup above noticed there is no sign 
of a glacier. Makalu is remarkable for the very striking sharp-edged 
buttresses which are reared up against its huge sides, and which lower 
down become the starting points from which ranges are thrown off 
towards the east and south. 

Now that our knowledge of the topography of the Himalaya is 
being extended, it is thought desirable to make a table showing a com- 
parison of the absolute height of some peaks above sea-level, with the 
actual amount of their slopes exposed to view. Such a table for a few 
well-known mountains I here give, and a glance at it will show that 


road between Shakia aad Dengri the explorer thought was very much loftier 
than any of the others.’—D. W. F, 
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the absolute height of the top above the sea is no criterion of the size 
of the mountain: I draw up this table partly with a view of bringing 
again more prominently into notice than | have hitherto done the vast 
superiority of Nanga Parbat in Kashmir over all other mountains at 
present known to us. 

It is a veritable Deo Mir,* or, as the Dard name signifies, ‘ King of 
Mountains,’ and it cannot be too often or too highly extolled. 

The top of Everest is 29,000 feet above sea-level, and at a distance of 
ninety miles presents approximately about 12,000 feet of its side to 
view. ‘This, or a little more or less, is the actual height of Everest as 
a mountain, for practically we have no concern with the 17,000 feet 
which in reality form but a portion of the earth’s crust. In other 
words, the general level of the earth’s surface on which Mount Everest. 
stands is at that particular place 17,000 feet above the average level, 
and the summit of the mountain above its base is but 12,000 feet. 

Similarly, though the peak Makalu is elevated 27,990 feet above 
the sea-level, the actual mountain available for man to gaze at and 
admire embraces from top to base only 9,000 feet of vertical height, 
and is seen from Sandakphu, a distance of seventy-eight miles. 
Kinchinjinga is situated forty-six miles from Darjeeling, and though 
the top is 28,125 feet above sea-level, only 16,000 feet of its height is 
exposed. (The lower extremity of the slope in this case I take to be 
the valley below Jongri.) 

Of Tirach Mirft in the Hindu Kush, near Chitral,t the base was 
only partially seen by myself, but Major Biddulph, who passed just 
below its south-eastern face, describes it as ‘ occupying the entire 
view’ at a distance of forty miles. The peak is 25,400 feet above 
sea-level, and the base stands on ground which is 7,000 or 8,000 
feet in altitude, thus leaving 17,000 or 18,000 feet exposed to 
view; and this portion which stands outside the earth is the real 
mountain, and it may be described as 17,000 or 18,000 feet high. In 
the latitude of Chitral the snow extends down thousands of feet lower 
than it does in Nepal and Sikkim, and besides forms a thick unbroken 
covering without those blemishes and faults which so mar the appear- 
ance of the snow mountains in the Eastern Himalayas. 

The mighty Rakaposhi or devil’s tail of Gilgit, 25,550 feet, on ground 
which is seven or eight thousand feet above the sea, may be viewed 
from a distance of less than forty miles by anyone bold enough to 
make the journey over the dreadful Sai Char§ pass to Chaprot, and 
thence up to the grass downs above that place, and the splendid 
appearance of Rakaposhi will be a sufficient reward for his trouble. 
It is a vast clean-cut, brilliant snow-needle, absolutely sharp, rising 
thousands of feet above a mass of broken snows, below which are the 


* Wrongly spelt on the engraved atlas sheet ‘ Diar Mur, 

¢ The name is derived from Tirak, a poplar. These trees occur in great 
profusion on the lower slopes. Mir, mountain, is pronounced Mir or Mér, and 
occurs in P4-Mir, Deo- Mir, &c. 

{ Derived from Chitr, cotton, and Al-Alia, country. Chitral is the last 
place on the Kunar river where cotton is grown. 

§ Sai, white; char, cliff. (The four last footnotes are original.) 
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wild precipices and serrated ridges peculiar to the Gilgit mountains. 
In the foreground are rolling grass downs, embellished with clumps 
of juniper; a deep valley lies at the foot, and on the west side rise 
black cliffs. Mount Blanc, though but 15,781 feet, rises from a valley 
of about 3,000 feet altitude, and therefore exposes 12,000 feet of its 
sides; but it must be mentioned that owing to the short distance from 
which the summit is viewed, the slope to a great extent is foreshortened, 
and much of the imposing effect of height is thereby lost.* 

Nanga Parbat’s summit is 26,600 feet above the sea, and its base 
stands on the left side of the Indus valley, which at that point is but 
3,500 feet; it therefore exposes 23,100 feet of its side to an observer, 
who, standing as near as he may dare to the edge of perhaps the most 
lofty cliff in the world with the Indus valley 12,000 feet below him, 
may regard at the distance of less than forty miles the unparalleled 
view presented by the vast snow-fields, glaciers, and crags of this king 
of mountains, It 1s a scene that is not grasped or taken in at once, 
but after a while the stupendous grandeur of the view is appreciated. 
It is quite overwhelming in its magnitude; it is in fact one of the 
prandest spectacles that nature offers to the gaze of man. Great 
height, vast breadth, and appalling depth are combined, and like the 
panorama of the Tibet snows, as described to me by Captain Harman, 
it is ‘immense.’ There is nothing small or mean about it; it is on a 
scale which is gigantic. Without considering the great slope from the 
level on which you are standing down to the Indus valley—a slope of 
about 12,000 feet—there still remains above the level of the spectator 
a mountain as big as the whole of Everest, and that, too, seen at less 
than half the distance. 


Table sowing the height of some mountains compared with the amount of their 
slopes which 1s exposed to view. 
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* This is true of the views generally sought by modern tourists, but not of 
that preferred by the early scientific travellers, from the slopes behind Sal- 
lanches. See p. 313, and my papers on ‘ Bye-corners in Savoy.’— D. W. F. 
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Notes sy D. W. FRESHFIELD, Sec. R.G.S. 
I. On Colonel Tanner’s Report. 

All mountain-lovers (and in Europe at the present moment there are 
35,000 members of Alpine Clubs) will follow with singular interest 
this Report of Colonel Tanner on the highest known peaks of the 
Himalaya. It is the first comparative estimate of the summits and 
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scenery of the Eastern and Western Himalaya that has been laid 
before them—the most authoritative description of the sublime snows 
and precipices of the ‘immense’ Nanga Parbat. 

‘Dr. Johnson corrected me sometimes,’ writes Boswell, ‘in my 
inaccurate observations. One mountain I called immense. ‘ No,” said 
the Doctor, “it is no more than a considerable protuberance.”’ I 
hope Colonel Tanner will not think me as captious as the famous Doctor 
in one of his most unreasonable moods, if I attempt to elucidate by the 
light of Alpine experience one or two points in his paper. I do not 
doubt for s moment the ‘immensity’ of Nanga Parbat; but I feel 
bound to show that no sufficient ground has been presented for the 
accompanying depreciation of Gaurisankar. : 

Gaurisankar (29,002 feet) (I repudiate the name of ‘ Mount Everest,’ 
for reasons I will shortly give) is set down by Colonel Tanner as having 
‘ all the appearance of a very moderate hill, hardly imposing and not 
in the least picturesque,’ ‘ rather tame than otherwise,’ ‘relatively only 
commonplace.’ ' 

I am disposed to set up a plea against the acceptance of this as in 
any sense a final judgment of the picturesque aspect of that great 
mountain. It seems desirable to show by familiar examples the cha- 
racter of the views on the strength of which Nanga Parbat is exalted 
and Gaurisankar brought low. The two views of Gaurisankar cited 
are equivaJent in distance to the views of Mont Blanc from the Cite 
d’Or between Macon and Dijon, and from the Jura behind Neuchatel. 
The view of Nanga Parbat, on the other hand, is from a point some- 
what less distant than is Monte Generoso from Monte Rosa.* No Alpine 
traveller would pay any attention to disparagement of Mont Blanc 
founded on so very distant an acquaintance with the mountain, or to 
a comparison of it with Monte Rosa founded on views entirely different 
in character. 

Moreover we have direct evidence of the splendour of the East 
Nepal group, not only from the enthusiastic lady who wrote ‘The 
Indian Alps,’ but also from Hooker and Schlagintweit. Describing 
the views from the Singalila spur, Hermann Schlagintweit writes in 
his Reisen :— 

‘Hier sah ich zum erstenmale den Gaurisankar, der sehr deutlich als 
ein michtiger dominirender Schneegipfel hervortritt, sowohl durch seine 
Winkelhohe als durch den Umstand, dass er alle ihn nachst umgebenden 
Berge weit iiberragt.’ And M. de Déchy in enclosing me an original 
sketch writes: ‘Deep at our feet lay the valleys of Nepal, and above 
several ridges rose the sharp pyramid ice-clad in the red light of the 
rising sun, at such a stupendous height as I never before saw a far-off 
peak.’ 

I now pass on to a matter to which I attach some importance. It ig, 
it is true, a matter of phraseology only, but it is one which if left un- 


* That is, if forty miles, as given in the table reprinted above, is the true 
distance. In the Survey Reports of 1879-80 Colonel Tanner describes an 
apparently precisely similar view from a point only twenty-three miles distant 
from the summit of Nanga Parbat. 
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explained may make this valuable report a source of error. An erro- 
neous statement once planted in text-books takes years to eradicate, if 
it ever is finally eradicated. 

I refer to the second paragraph of the report, in which it is stated, 
‘Mr. Robert has brought back the unlooked-for intelligence that to 
the north-east of Kinchinjinga, that is on the shady side of peaks that 
vary from 23,000 to 28,000 feet, there is not a single glacier.’ That 
the glaciers on this flank of the mountain should be inferior to those 
on the slopes exposed to the full force of the moisture-bearing winds, is 
what might be expected. For, as Professor Heim puts it, ‘ glaciation 
ig primarily dependent on distribution of moisture.’ But that there 
should be ‘no glaciers worthy of the name’ on any side of Kinchinjinga 
would under all the local circumstances imply a suspension of the laws 
that govern the rest of the mountainous portions of the earth’s surface. 

Colonel Tanner says Hooker's picture of Kinchinjinga ‘ shows only 
un insignificant glacier.’ The little view in question was taken from 
forty miles off and a height of 7,000 feet. What possible idea can it 
give of the details of s0 distant and foreshortened an object? It 
actually represents, says Sir Joseph Hooker, speaking from memory, 
a sweep of ice some 14,000 feet in vertical height, some eight miles long, 
and of considerable breadth. 

The hasty reader must not be misled by hasty expressions. From 
what follows it is quite clear that Colonel Tanner does not like to call 
a glacier a glacier unless it fulfils conditions not required in Europe. 
He has for the moment restricted the term—to quote his own words—- 
to the very small number of ice streams ‘which flow away to a dis- 
tance from the immediate foot of the mountains.’ Judged by this 
standard, the Alps have no glaciers on their southern slopes, and very 
few anywhere. But of course this is not the accepted or the scientific 
sense of the word glacier. Wherever snow passes through the conditions 
of névé, and attains the structure of glacier ice, there isa glacier. All 
that Colonel Tanner means is that the glaciers of Sikkim are far from 
equalling in dimensions those of Gilgit.* 

As to the probability of there being higher mountains than Gaurisankar, 
I agree with Colonel Tanner that it is for the moment futile to attempt 
to carry the discussion further. All that can profitably be done is to 
define the present position of the question. No observer competent to 
fix absolutely the elevation of its summits has seen the region north of 
Gaurisankar. Five people only, competent to report at all, have lately 
seen it, namely Pundit No. 9, Babu ‘8. C. D.,’ and Mr. Graham, with 
Herr Boss and Kaufmann. These five all agree that it contains 
mountains of enormous height, which the Babu says the nutives believe, 
and the climbers say they believe, are higher than Gaurisankar.t The 
value of the climbers’ belief—their ‘ idea resting purely on eyesight,’ 
Mr. Graham terms it—depends entirely on their capacity to recognise 
Gaurisankar. This he asserts, but the Survey officers generally deny. 


* M. de Déchy (Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 6) on the glaciers of Sikkim. 
t See p. 50 for the Pundit’s Report, and p. 443 for the Babu’s, with Colonel 
Tanner’s reflexions on it. 
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These several beliefs of the climbers and the natives may no doubt 
prove erroneous. Such impressions should be taken only for what 
they are worth, and all pretensions ‘to fix absolutely’ the height of 
the peaks north of Gaurisankar should for the present be discoun~ 
tenanced. But at the same time it must be allowed that two natives, 
one of large local experience and the other a trained observer, have 
borne independent witness to the existence of enormous mountains in 
the direction in which Mr. Graham and Herr Boss say they saw their 
unknown peaks; and that no witness, scientific or otherwise, In a 
position to contradict their idea from local knowledge has as yet 
been brought forward. 

Let me take this opportunity to lay humbly before the heads of the 
Indian Survey Department one or two practical suggestions with 
respect to the use of the material already at their disposal, or for its 
eulargement. 

I. The Survey Office has already reproduced as a frontispiece to the 
Report of 1881-2 a drawing of the Sikkim range. Similar repro- 
ductions of the more important of the numerous mountain drawings— 
admirable drawings, I am assured by Mr. W. W. Graham—taken by 
Colonel Tanner, would be of great value. 

II. A table of the words used in the different districts of the Hima- 
laya for various natural features or common objects, might lead to 
interesting results, 

III. Statistics should be accumulated, and a table, corrected and 
increased from time to time, be issued, showing for each district the 
height of the principal peaks and passes, the snow level, and limits 
and length of glaciers (on both flanks), range of forests and vegetation, 
rainfall at different levels and different seasons. Five or six typical 
glaciers should be selected for study, and their advance or retreat from 
time to time recorded. A good foundation for work in this direction 
has been laid by the Stracheys and Godwin Austen, Hooker, and 
Drew; but there is room for any amount of energy in its continuation. 

The imperfection of the material at hand need not be made a reason 
for withholding the prompt issue of a tentative table of the character 
proposed. ‘The very imperfect tables relating to the Alps, published a 
quarter of a century ago, were of great use as stimulants to enquiry. 
One point, for example, on which more light sbould be thrown is the 
extraordinary difference in the snow-level in Gilgit and Baltistan. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Tanner, in the former country a watershed of 15,500 
feet feeds considerable glaciers; * in the latter, according to Mr. 
Drew, passes over 19,000 feet are in summer snowless. And yet 
Baltistan contains the largest glaciers of Central Asia! Gaurisankar 
is almost as far south of K? as Etna is of Mont Blanc; but in Baltistan 
and Gilgit the latitude is practically the same. Perhaps one of the 
causes may be that while the snowfall in Gilgit is far heavier, the great 
depth of the valleys in the immediate proximity of the lofticst peaks 
prevents any proportionate extension of the glaciers. 
~ With regard to the individual name which has been attached to 


* Report of 1879-80. 
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the great Nepal mountain, I hesitate to use it for the following 
reason. 

The proper rule seems to be that where a characteristic local name 
exists it should be kept, and that. what may be called personal or monu- 
mental nomenclature should be reserved for the nameless summits now 
frequently the subjects of algebraical arrangements. The attempt 
made in the Alps to substitute Dufour Spitze for Hochste Spitze for 
the loftiest crest of Monte Rosa has been far from popular or uni- 
versally accepted, although General Dufour was a distinguished officer 
as well as the most esteemed of mountain map-makers. Any attempt 
to displace the names of the Jungfrau, the Finsteraarhorn, or the 
Matterhorn would have been certain of failure. The summits now 
known as the Agassizhorn, Studerhorn, and Pic Tyndall are minor 
and previously nameless crests. M. Reclus and the editor of Peter- 
mann’s ‘ Mitteilungen’ (1880, p. 489), followed by a large number of 
Continental geographers, adhere to the high-sounding Gaurisankar in 
place of ‘Mount Everest’ or ‘ Everest,’ and I propose to use any 
influence I may possess over the literature of orography in the same 
direction. Whatever the result in the individual instance, I cannot 
but hope that a resolute protest may check similar changes of names 
in the future and save any new mountain that may be discovered 
from being converted into a Mount Victoria or even a Mount Randolph 
Churchill ! 

IJ. GAuRISANKAR 
OR vy. Mont EveREst. 
DEVADHUNGA 


Since the above note was read at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation last summer at Aberdeen, General J. T. Walker, C.B., F.R.S., 
late Surveyor-General of India, has in the current (February) number 
of ‘Geographical Proceedings’ come forward to justify his predecessor 
in office, Sir Andrew Waugh, in naming the highest measured peak 
after another Surveyor-General, ‘ Mont Everest’ (sic). General 
Walker undertakes to prove ‘that the peak acquired the name of 
Everest in the first instance and subsequently that of Gaurisankar.’ 

It was in 1856* that Sir Andrew (then Colonel) Waugh announced 
to Sir Roderick Murchison, the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, that he had measured a peak of 29,000 feet, for which, so 
long as his officers were debarred from entering Nepal, it was not 
likely he would be able to discover a name; and that therefore, with 
all respect to the principle that geographical objects should retain their 
local and native appellations, he considered himself justified in assign- 
ing to this lofty pinnacle the name of his predecessor, and calling it 
‘Mont Everest.’ 

The new name was in October of the same year challenged by Mr. 
Hodgson, writing from Darjeeling. He declared f that, having lived tor 
twenty years as Political Resident in Nepal, he knew the mountain 
in question well by sight, both from the border of Sikkim and the 


* See Geographical Proceedings, vol. i. 
+ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1856. Geographical Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. ii. 
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‘confines’ of the valley of Katmandu, and that it had various native 
names, amongst which he gave the preference to Devadhunga, ‘the 
abode of Deity.’ ‘This great mass,’ wrote Mr. Hodgson, ‘ is visible 
alike from the confines of Nepal proper (the valley), and from those 
of Sikkim, and all the more unmistakably because it has no com- 
petitor for notice in the whole intervening space. It is precisely 
half-way between Gosainthan, which overlooks Nepal proper, and 
Kangchan, which overlooks Sikkim.’ Mr. Hodgson’s and Colonel 
Waugh’s memoranda were read at the Royal Geographical Society’s 
meeting on May 11, 1857. Sir George Everest was present, and 
stated that as a mark of the esteem of Indian surveyors ‘the proceeding 
was grateful to him personally. Yet he must confess there were 
objections to his name being given to this mountain. which did not 
strike everybody. One was that his name was not pronounceable by 
the natives of India. The name could not be written in Persian or 
Hindi, and the natives could not pronounce it. It would be con- 
founded with that of O’Brien, and the hill people would probably.call 
fhis mountain Ob’ron.’ 

Sir R. Murchison had previously expressed his hope that whatever 
the peak was called in India, it might in England bear the name of 
Everest. Colonel Waugh, however, was not prepared to leave Mr. 
Hodgson’s protest unanswered, or to acquiesce in Sir George Everest’s 
deprecatory suggestions. He called—not on independent travellers 
such as Sir J. Hooker or Hermann Schlagintweit, not even on the 
Resident who had succeeded Mr. Hodgson in Nepal—but on five of the 
most eminent surveyors on his staff to reply to Mr. Hodgson, and four 
of their reports were published in vol. 11. of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Proceedings. None of these officers appears to have been at 
Katmandu, and the weight of their remarks seems to me to be further 
diminished by the fact that they were summoned not as impartial 
jurymen but as subordinates to support their chief. They confidently 
denied that the 29,002 feet peak is visible from Katmandu itself (which 
was not to the point, as Mr. Hodgsun’s statement was that it was visible 
from the confines of the Katmandu district). And they also denied 
that it is visible from the frontier of Sikkim, which is true only if we 
take that frontier not to include the ridge south of Singalila, whereas 
Tonglo is spoken of as on the ‘confines of that province’ by Colonel 
Waugh himself. But I have not space to examine in further detail 
these minutes. Their purport has been most fairly summed up by 
General Walker himself as follows: ‘The great mountain masses of 
which it’ (29,002 feet) ‘is the highest pinnacle are known to Nepalese 
and Thibetans by various designations, of which Devadhunga, “the 
home of the gods,” may well be accepted as most in harmony with the 
religious instincts of the people of the country.’ I shall return presently 
to this valuable confession. 

On January 11, 1858,* the minutes of the four officers were read to 


* The statement in the Encyclopedia Britannica (Geography) that it was 
in 1848 that the name and height of ‘ Mount Everest’ were brought forward is’ 
obviously a misprint. The measurements were published December 18, 1855. 
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the R.G.S. They elicited from Sir Roderick Murchison the following 
enigmatic response: ‘I cannot conceive military engineers performing 
any duty more grateful to themselves than that of testifying to the 
merit of their former chief by attaching the name of Everest to the 
highest mountain in the world.’ 

With this polite evasion of the point at issue the discussion appears 
to have for the time ended. It was resumed and a new direction 
given to it through the publication, in 1861, of the results of the travels 
of the Schlagintweits. In 1855 H. Schlagintweit visited Sikkim, passed 
along the high ridge beyond Darjeeling, sketching the ‘great Nepal 
mountain’ from Sinchal and Tonglo, and finally delineated the pano- 
rama from Falut, some miles north of Sandakphu, on the Singalila spur. 
General Walker thinks that Schlagintweit never distinguished ‘ Everest,’ 
and that his great peak is Makalu. Notes extracted from the Schlagint- 
weit MS. sent me by Dr. Emil Schlagintweit seem to me hardly recon- 
cilable with this hypothesis. Schlagintweit describes the great peak as 
like-‘the Jungfrau as seen from a very great distance.’ Anything less 
like the Jungfrau than the descriptions of Makalu can hardly be ima- 
gined, while the sharp snowpeak on the top of cliffs of Colonel Tanner 
answers well enough to the famous Swiss mountain. Again, Colonel 
Tanner writes that Makalu is composed of ‘very light-coloured,’ 
‘ Everest ’ of ‘ very dark-coloured rock,’ and H. Schlagintweit speaks of 
the ‘high black mountain in Nepal.’ I incline, therefore, to believe that 
even though the name Gaurisankar on the Falut panorama should 
prove, as seems probable, to be wrongly placed, the peak recognised on 
the spot by Schlagintweit as the highest, and computed by him at 
29,196 feet, was the 29,002 feet summit of the Surveyors. But too 
much importance may be attached to this confusion between two neigh- 
bouring summits. That the Breithorn, the Saasgrat, and the true Monte 
Rosa were not so very long ago alternately pointed out to travellers 
as ‘ Monte Rosa’ did not prove that ‘ Monte Rosa’ was wrongly named. 
Nor can a similar confusion prove that the great Nepal peak is wrongly 
named Gaurisankar or Devadhunga. Two years later H. Schlagintweit 
visited Katmandu, and drew the panorama from Kaulia, a neighbouring 
hill 7,000 feet in height, and 108°6 miles distant from the 29,002 feet 
summit, that is, about the same distance as Cuneo from Monte Rosa. 
He, as Mr. Hodgson had done before him, identified to his own satis- 
faction one of the summits visible as the ‘great Nepal peak,’ and 
obtained for it from natives the title Gaurisankar, ‘the bright or white 
bride of Siva,’ which was subsequently confirmed by Indian Pundits. 
From their account of its appearance it seems probable that the peaks 
noticed by Mr. Hodgson and the German travellers were identical, but 
it is open to anyone who likes to dispute this.* 

As to the identity of a mountain conspicuous from the confines both 
of Sikkim and ‘ Nepal prcper,’ Hodgson and Schlagintweit are fellow- 
witnesses. Nor are they necessarily at variance as to its name; for 
Hodgson is careful to state that he got the name Devadhunga at Kuti, 
and not in the Katmandu district. 


* See Schlagintweit’s India and High Asia, vol. iii. p. 193, and Atlas, 
Part II., 1861. Indien und Hoch Asien, vo). ii. p. 253, 1871. 
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General Walker, however, here steps in and asserts that the moun- 
tain the Schlagintweits drew from Kaulia and heard named Gauri- 
sankar cannot be the ‘great Nepal peak.’ He has recently examined 
minutely in the atlas (part ii.) to Schlagintweit’s English work the 
panorama of the view from Kaulia, and the chart showing the positions 
of the principal peaks given with it. He notices—and it is, I believe, 
the first time the point has been taken—that in the panorama the | 
names of some minor peaks (xviii, xix, xx), which would be visible on 
the right of peak xxi, are attached to summits seen on the left of it. 

This error, I find, does not extend to the accompanying chart, and 
the false identification is omitted in the reduced panorama published 
with the German edition of the travellers’ work. 

General Walker further suggests that an intervening crest known as 
Xviii (22,000 feet) might have covered the 29,002 feet peak. From 
Katmandu itself it might, but from Kaulia there is a difference of: 
nearly three degrees in the bearings of the two mountains. I gather 
from official maps that there is hardly half a degree difference between 
the bearings of Makalu and the great peak from Tiger Hill, near Dar- 
jeeling. Yet we know from an equally official sketch that the great 
peak stands clear of its rival. I cannot, therefore, bring myself to share 
General Walker’s firm belief that owing to the distance and configu- 
ration of the chain it is extremely improbable that the great peak 
is seen (not, mark well, from Katmandu itself, but) from the con- 
fines of the Katmandu valley. The mountain is ten miles nearer 
than it is to the spot whence Colonel Tanner observed the stratification 
of its rocks, and that it had exactly 190 feet of snow on its summit! 
Great peaks are apt to turn up very unexpectedly, and (like great men) 
the farther you are from them the more they assert their pre-eminence. 

Again, General Walker notes that in the Schlagintweit outline the 
great peak is, in comparison to a nearer neighbour (xxi., 19,560 feet), 
made 35’ too high in vertical elevation. This result is obtained by 
using the formula adopted by the Indian Staff in computing the height 
of distant objects, and then measuring on the outline the difference 
between the two summits. Whereas the nearer peak should rise. 
above the horizon 1° 57’, and the more distant 1° 32’ the peak named 
Gaurisankar is, on the outline, about one thirty-fifth of an inch higher 
than that identified as xxi. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the effects of terrestrial refrac- 
tion are at all times sufficiently uniform to be embraced in any single 
formula, and more particularly whether a formula adapted to observa. 
tions taken in the plains would be equally accurate in the hills. A 
scientific friend assures me that in the far north the apparent height of 
the same mountains will vary to an astonishing extent. This, however, 
may not apply to the skirts of the tropics. 

But ‘ne sutor ultra crepidam:’ a public school education has ill 
fitted me to discuss questions of geometry with skilled surveyors. It 
is wiser to bow at once to the late Surveyor-General’s authority, and 
to accept his criticism as it stands, that is, to admit that the ‘ Gauri- 
sankar ’ of the engraved panorama is one tenth of an inch higher than 
‘Mont Everest ’ would appear. But having done this, does it become as 
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obvious as General Walker supposes that the peak the Schlagintweits 
saw ‘cannot have been Everest’? I do not think so. 

The panorama was drawn on a very much larger scale—78 by 16, 
in place of 380 by 33 inches. Probably it was based on scientific 
measurements obtained with the theodolite. Both in the note under 
the plate and in the German ‘ Reisen’ we are told with some detail 
_how the panoramas were produced. But, despite the precautions 
taken, it appears to me not improbable that it may be inaccurate. 
In fact, I can prove its companion to be inaccurate. In the footnote 
below,* I have shown how General Walker’s test may be extended, 
and so used as to indicate that the fact that a peak is made higher than 
it really is in the engraved and reduced panoramas is no proof that 
it was not visible and correctly identified. Indian surveyors have 
long asserted that the Schlagintweits’ scientific work ia not infallible. 
General Walker’s argument on this point is based on the assumption 
that it is. 

General Walker also points out that in the chart ‘the ray to Everest 
falls between the rays to xx and xxi, which is impossible.’ This is 
true, but it may be the minor peaks which are wrongly identified. 

But if I cannot admit that General Walker has as yet finally over- 
thrown the Schlagintweita’ identification, supported as it is to some 
extent by Mr. Hodgson’s and other evidence, I am very ready to 
allow that he has shown that it requires confirmation. Both Mr. 
Hodgson and the Schlagintweits may prove to be altogether wrong. 
If General Walker could find a respectable claimant for the name 
Gaurisankar other than ‘ Everest,’ it would go far to settle the question. 
But what is wanted is not disputation on documents from people who 
have never been on the spot, but the direct testimony of competent 
eye-witnesses. As yet the only direct evidence is all on one side. Surely 
before long some more data sufficient to settle the questinn will be 
‘forthcoming. One practical lesson of the discussion is obvious. Travel- 
lers who combine mountain experience and scientific knowledge are 
badly wanted for the Himalaya. May not room be found for one on 
the Embassy to Lhassa ? 

Meantime I would point out that Schlagintweit’s testimony, even 
as to the Nepalese name of the great peak, is not entirely unsupported. 
The authoress of ‘ The Indian Alps’ (Longmans, 1876) writes as 
follows in describing a view seen from the Singalila track (p. 366) : 
‘ Suddenly there isa loud and simultaneous exclamation of “‘Deodunga ! 
Deodunga! Gaurisankar!” from my attendants, all apostrophising it 


* I have had Gereral Walker’s test applied to another of the Schlagint- 
weit panoramas, that from Falut, sclecting two peaks whose outlines and 
relative positions are too well known to allow of any reasonable possibility of 
a false identification. The results, following Schlagintweit’s chart, are as 
follows. From Falut (12,042 feet), Kinchinjinga (28,156 feet) 33:5 miles 
distant will have a vertical elevation (disregarding seconds) of 4° 59’, Kabru 
(24,015 feet), and 27 miles distant, of 4° 38’. The true difference will be 21’. 
But the difference in the panorama is over 1° 40’. Therefore, according to 
General Walker’s argument, the Kincninjinga of the panorama is not that 
mountain. But this is absurd, for it obviously is. 
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in their different dialects, as the magnificent spires of Mt. Everest 
again burst unexpectedly upon the view.’ 

Is this fact or feminine fiction? If the latter, it is strangely circum- 
stantial, and the context makes it even more so. But I give the 
evidence with all reserve and for what it may be worth. For the 
general topography of the work is not of a character to inspire much 
confidence in the author’s passion for ‘ faultless fact.’ 

Again, Sir Joseph Hooker in his ‘ Himalayan Journals’ (1854) de- 
scribes the appearance from four points of what there can be no doubt 
was the group crowned by the 29,002 feet pinnacle, ‘a white mountain 
mass cf stupendous elevation, at eighty miles’ distance from Tonglo, 
called by my native people Tsungau, in about lat. 27° 49’ and long. 
86° 24’—perhaps the one measured by some of Colonel Waugh’s party, 
and reported upwards of 28,000 feet—the only mountain of the first 
class between Gosaintan N.E. of Katmandu and Kinchinjunga.’ ‘Pwo 
of his points of view are within eight miles of Sandakphu, mentioned 
by Colonel Tanner as the best view point for the greas mountain, 
and if the longitude given for it, 86° 24’, is thirty minutes out, Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s estimates of its distance show that the ‘ 2’ is a misprint, 
and that ‘ 54’’ should be read. | 

I am not prepared to assert that Tsungau = Sankar, or Sunkur, as 
H. Schlagintweit spells it in his MS., although Mr. Hodgson is of this 
opinion, but here is proof, at any rate, that a native name was used 
for the group before that of Everest was assigned to its crowning 
pinnacle. And I may note also that the adjacent summit (xiii.) has 
had a native name, Makalu, found for it by the Surveyors, despite its 
situation in the forbidden territory of Nepal, only twelve miles less distant. 

I have put forward the facts as far as I know them, but I shall be 
far from sorry if I fail in my argument, in so far as the assertion that 
Gaurisankar is the proper name for the great Nepal peak is contained 
in it. If I succeed in showing that the mountain has an appropriate - 
native name, I shall-consider my case won. And General Walker has 
proved for me this—the material point at issue—by admitting a native 
name for the mountain, the noblest name man can give—Devadhunga, 
‘ The Mount of Deity!’ Let me quote again his exact words :—‘ The 
great mountain masses lying between the Bhotia Khosi and the Arun 
rivers, of which it (29,002 feet) is the highest pinnacle, are known to 
Nepalese and Tibetans by various designations, of which Devadhunga 
—the home of the gods—may well be preferred as most in harmony 
with the religious instincts of the country, and also as known to Indians 
and Englishmen.’ 

General Walker, however, proceeds :—‘ But we do not know to what 
extent of region this name applies, whether to the whole mass or to a 
single peak, or, as is most probable, to a group of the most prominent 
peaks which are seen from Nepal and the British Provinces. What 
Waugh named was the pinnacle itself, not the general mountain mass, 
and for this reason he called it ‘“‘ Mont Everest,” not “ Mount Everest.” ’ 

Here, so far as I understand the Surveyors-General, I must join issue 
directly. Iam confident that no one intimately acquainted with the 
growth of European mountain nomenclature will consider this plea valid. 

“VOL. XII.—NO. XCI. 11 : 
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How can the loftiest pinnacle be sure of getting its distinctive name 
before science has ascertained that it is the loftiest? The proper and 
natural process is for the name first given to the group to be gradually 
confined to the crowning peak. ‘Thus the Monts Roéses (ice mountains) 
of the last century have given aname to Monte Rosa. The same thing 
has happened in the Bernina, in the Adamello, the Presanella, and 
Rosengarten groups within my own memory. A friend of mine was 
setting out from the shepherds’ huts not so long ago to climb the 
noble Monte della Disgrazia. ‘Ma quiéla Monte della Disgrazia,’ said 
the shepherd when told his purpose. What Colonel Waugh meant by 
introducing the French form ‘Mont,’ what possible distinction can be 
imagined between ‘Mont’ and ‘ Mount,’ is altogether beyond me. 
If local usage is in question, Mont in the French Alps means sometimes a 
pasture (Mont-en-vers, Mont-riond), often a pass (Mont Cenis, Mont 
Genévre, Mont Iseran, Mont St. Bernard), and seldom a summit (Mont 
Blanc, Mont Pourri). In Italian, Monte distinguishes the spring and 
autumn meadows and pastures from the higher midsummer pasturages, 
the true Alpi. Alpe in Tuscan literature often means the top of an 
Apennine, as Dante critics ought to know. 

In literary use ‘ Mont’ is equivalent to our word ‘ Mount,’ a3 it 1s 
employed in Bible English and by English-speaking people in North 
America and New Zealand, as well as by the department over which 
General Walker himself presided during his presidency ; * and English 
and foreign geographers will, I still think, be well advised to hold to a 
native name for the highest measured peak, whether Gaurisankar or 
Devadhunga, time must decide. General Walker, if his authorities 
are correct, has clearly and convincingly proved, according to the 
canons which have decided the naming of European mountains, the 
applicability of Devadhunga; he has weakened on one point with- 
out meeting as a whole the case for Gaurisankar; while in producing 
‘ Mont Everest’ as the official substitute he puts forward a nondescript 
phrase, which will only be accepted by Englishmen when they begin to 
talk of Mont Sion and Mont Skiddaw. 

Practically perhaps, the matter at issue may seem a very small one, 
but sentimentally and historically it has some interest. Shall the 
greatest mountain we know stand for ever as a monument of the 
religious faith of the human race? Or shall the space-searching watch- 
man who looks down over the valleys of Nepal and the plains of India 
light his fires at sunrise and at sunset to celebrate no greater thought 
and no higher fame than that of a most meritorious mathematician ? 

Mr. John Ball wrote some years ago: ‘ With the highest estimate 
of the services of General Dufour as Director of the admirable Swiss 
Survey, the writer does not believe that the name of any individual 
can remain permanently attached to the highest peak of the second 
mountain in Kurope.’ Mutatis mutandis, I adopt these words in the 
present case. And in what has taken place in Europe we may find a 


* See index chart to the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, compiled 
under the orders of Colonel J. T. Walker, Superintendent G. T.S., August, 1870, 
corrected up to October, 1881. Colonel Tanner, it will have been noticed, 
adopts, contrariwise, the strange barbarism Mount Blane. 
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practical and peaceful solution for the similar question that has arisen 
in Asia. In a few large official maps and Swiss books, Dufourspitze 
maintains a somewhat obscure existence; but the great public— the 
poets too ’—know, and will continue to ‘know, the mountain as Monte 
Rosa. What would have happened if Byron, and Coleridge, and 
Shelley had had to write of Mont Paccard (the suggestion was actually 
made) or Mont Saussure instead of Mont Blanct Fancy Tennyson’s 
lines converted into 


How faintly flushed, how phantom fair, 
The Dufour Spitze was hanging there | 


It only remains for me to add a few words with regard to the pub- 
lished plates of the East Nepal group as seen from different points on 
the Singalila spur. According to the maps issued by the Indian 
Government and Colonel Tanner’s paper, the culminating summit ‘ gra- 
dually becomes hidden behind Makalu as one proceeds north along thie 
Sandakphu ridge, and does not reappear until the foot of Kubroo is 
approached.’ I cannot agree with General Walker (G. P. p. 91) that 
these words necessarily imply that ‘Everest’ is already completely 
eclipsed at Falut. That station is not, as the late Surveyor-General’s 
phrase may suggest, nearly half-way between the points named, but (by 
Captain Harman’s map) one-quarter of the way, or only some éight 
crows’ miles from Sandakphu.* Captain Harman’s sketch shows that 
the two peaks are seen apart from Tiger Hill, and, assuming official 
maps to be correct, they must @ forteort both be visible from Falut, 
and the total eclipse of the higher must take place near the Singalila 
summit slightly farther north. I am disposed to believe, after a careful 
comparison of the two views taken by Hermann Schlagintweit from 
Falut itself and a lower point further S.E. with the sketch from 
Sandakphu by Mrs. Brandis, published under Captain Harman’s and 
General Walker’s authority in 1882, that the prominent peak in the 
Schlagintweit plates is Makalu, and that what is there represented as 
its southern spur is in reality the 29,002 feet peak. The panorama is 
obviously more exact in detail than the chromolithograph, and the 
former supports this impression. It is further confirmed by the dis- 
appearance of the spur in the drawing taken farther north by Colonel 
Sherwill (see R. A. S. of Bengal’s Journal for 1853). It is rendered 
almost a conviction by the copy of Colonel Tanner's drawing in the 
possession of Mr, Graham. ‘The places in question, however, are so 
near Darjeeling that there can be no difficulty, if I am wrong, in 
proving my error, and ascertaining what is the exact spot on the ridge 


* The position of Falut is variously given. My remarks above apply to the 
first position. They would be strengthened if one of the others is correct. 


Schlagintweit, 1861 (Singalila? See I. & H. Poe 27° 13'N., 
Asia, vol. ii. p. 291) : Long. 87° 59' K. 
“oO / 
Harman and Walker, 1882 : ; aa ae a a 
Hooker, 1854 (Sandakphu? See I. & H. (os 27° ON. 
Asia, vol. ii. p. 290) , : ; Long. 88° 3’ E. 


. ae : ecaen Lat. 27° 6 N. 
Indian Map: ‘N.E. Frontier, Bengal,’ 1865 Long. 88° 2' E. 
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between the Sandakphu and Singalila summits at which the monarch 
of mountains disappears.* 


THE MEIJE BY THE EASTERN RIDGE. 


In the last ‘ Zeitschrift’ of the German Alpine Club Herr Purtscheller 
gives a detailed account of his ascent of the Meije by the eastern ridge, 
which he effected on July 26 last, in the company of Herren Otto 
and Emil Zsigmondy. It appears that the party had intended that 
day to climb only the Pic Oriental, but fear of a change in the weather 
led Herr Emil to propose that the ascent of the Grand Pic should be 
undertaken without delay. The following description of the climb 
from the Pic Central to the Pic Occidental adds many interesting 
details to the short narrative given in our last number by Herr Otto 
Zsigmondy. ‘The Pic Central and a part of the ridge in the direction 
of the Grand Pic lean over towards the Vallon des Etancons, so that 
one looks down one of the most frightful precipices which is to be 
found in the Alps. After spending 25 minutes on the Pic Central we 
put on the rope (i.e. at 9.55). I (i.e. Herr Purtscheller) went first; then 
came Emil, then Otto. The rocks of the Pic Central were soon behind 
us and we reached the first depression in the ridge. We might have 
continued to go along the crest of the ridge, but it would have cost us 
much time and we preferred to traverse rather below it (i.e. on the 

N. side). ‘The upper part of the rocks was free from snow, which lay 

to a slight depth only on the lower part. “ Are you not afraid,” asked 

Emil, “that the snow will slip away with us?” I put to flight these 

doubts by drawing attention to the excellent condition of the snow and 

the very smal] distance which separated us from the nearest rocks. 

The step-cutting gave little trouble, and our crampons, especially 

mine, which were sharp and high, proved themselves extremely useful. 

The look from our slope (at about an angle of 50°) down to the wild 

séracs of the Tabuchet glacier was terrible. Some smooth rocks 

jutting out from the ice were the first considerable difficulties we 

encountered. Great caution was required here. At 10.45 we reached 

the second depression, and at 11,15 the third. We now kept entirely 

on the crest of the ridge. We did not need to help one another, yet 

we remained tied with the rope. Then we came to the fourth de- 

pression and to the last tower of rock. The precipice falling down 

to the fifth depression was exceedingly high, perpendicular, and over- 

hanging. It seemed as if all advance was barred. The spotis far more 

frightful than the place on the Italian side of the Matterhorn where 

the rope ladder is fixed. To the left (i.e. S.) is a wall of 85°, to the 

right (i.e. N.) an ice slope of 65° which looks down on the Corridors. 


* IT should mention that to avoid complicating the discussion I have con- 
fined my remarks to the two names already partially received into European 
literature, and made no reference to other native names for the mountain 
mentioned by Mr. Hodgson. Among the independent authorities in addition 
to Petermann and Reclus who have used the name Gaurisankar, I may refer 
to Andrew Wilson (Abode af Snow), Count Goblet d’Alviella (Inde et Hima- 
laya), M. de Déchy (Petermann’s Mittcilungen), and Dr. Balfour (Cyclopedia 
of India, 3rd ed. 1885). 
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‘Emil thought that we ought to try it by letting ourselves down by 
the rope (absezlen). I suggested that we should work round the crag 
on the right, in which case the man who was cutting the steps would 
have to be held by the two ropes tied together, about 45 metres long. 
We resolved finally to try the former plan. About 5 metres below 
where we were standing was a projecting shelf of rock on the face of 
the precipice; then tlre rocks fell sheer down, and the lowest bit could 
not be seen at all, as it overhung. We tied the two ropes (besides 
Dr. Schulz’s silk rope) together, and doubled them round a rocky 
tooth, but they were not long enough. The last to come down would 
have to try to fix the rope lower down. Emil first let himself down 
to the shelf of rock, and reported that the bit below was very bad. 
Then Otto climbed down. For the moment there was no room fora 
third man. One of us—Otto—therefore had to be let straight down 
towards the last depression. It was a very hard task for him, and it 
was with great trouble that while dangling in the air at the end of the 
rope he found a firm foothold below. Then, noosing the rope round 
a rocky tooth, I came down to where Emil was. But there we could 
find no suitable rock to which we could fasten the rope once more. 
The rocks were without knobs and we were very near turning back. 
At this moment I noticed in the precipitous wall a small but deep 
cleft. I proposed to drive into it the hook (Mauerhacken) of my 
Ricksack and to fasten a ring to it for the rope. This arrangement 
succeeded: the Manilla rope was drawn through the ring and Emil 
let down. From his hard breathing I could imagine what a piece of 
work awaited me. The two ropes did not reach down far enough, and 
the last 14 métre had to be passed by means of a jump. My hands 
and arms had become stiff with cold and holding the rope so long. I 
slipped down the last overhanging bit rather too quickly, but Otto 
held me on his shoulders for an instant and this sufficed to check my 
slide and to enable me to jump down on to the right spot. 

‘ We were now, at 2 p.m., in the deepest depression in the ridge at 
the foot of the Grand Pic. In La Grave our movements were followed 
with the greatest exciten.ent. The telescope at the inn was always 
surrounded by a group of fifteen to twenty persons. 

‘Unluckily in pulling down the rope it got entangled in a cleft in the 
rock, and could not, despite all our efforts, be freed again. The loss of 
it affected us very disagreeably. Emil cut off the lower bit, about 
8 métres. 

‘The sight of the east face of the Grand Pic, which was said to be 
easy, had already made us anxious. Emil thought that we would have to 
try to get round on the right by the northern side. But here there were 
only precipitous and smooth walls of rock which even the best climber 
could not overcome. I went on ahead impatiently to examine care- 
fully the eastern face itself. ‘It is perhaps possible to get up,” cried I 
to my friends, “ but if it does go there is some hard work before us.” 
I clambered up, but the rocks became steeper and steeper, nearly per- 
pendicular. 1 then called the brothers Zsigmondy, who were standing 
in the depression, to come and help me. But before they came up to 
me I had already got up the first very steep gully and won a higher 
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standing point. The gully came to an end, but to the left on the other 
side of a smooth bit of rock I spied another. First, however, it was 
necessary to haul up the axes with the rope and help my friends. The 
rope left with them had to be pulled up by means of a bit of string. 
I then took off my shoes, for the smooth rocks could not be traversed 
with them on. Finally this bad bit lay behind us—it had cost us two 
hours’ work. Above easier rock slopes and a couloir enabled us to go 
up at a quicker rate, and at 4.15 we stood by the cairn on the highest 
point of the Grand Pic.’ 

They spent the night clos2 to the Glacier Carré, but did not sleep 
much, owing to the cold and to the hardness of the rocks. Next 
morning they descended by the great south wall, keeping to the right 
of the rope left hanging by Messrs. Gardiner and Pilkington in 1879. 
Emil led down the wall, the difficulties on which were found to be 
extremely great, and it was not till 1.45 that the Glacier des Etancons 
was reached. It was decided to cross the Bréche de la Meije to la 
Grave the same afternoon, but the slope on the La Grave side was hard 
ice and many steps had to be cut. It was not till 8.30 that they 
regained La Grave, after an expedition which will always remain one 
of the most memorable ever accomplished in the Alps. 


tad 


ALPINE NOTES. 


Tae Picture Exuisition.—The feature of this year’s exhibition of 
Alpine pictures was the lighting. For the first time the works 
exhibited were fairly seen, and the lady-guests of the Club were able 
to inspect them closely without fear of being set fire to. This happy 
result was mainly due to the exertions made a year ago by Mr. W. E. 
Davidson and Mr. Donkin to ascertain the possibility and conditions of 
lighting the three rooms by electric light. Their efforts were then 
frustrated at the last moment by the opposition of the proprietors of 
Willis's Rooms; but they paved the way for the success of this season, 
when all objections were withdrawn. 

The light was pleasant, steady, and well distributed. It might have 
been a little more powerful with advantage, particularly in the 
Dilettante Room during the afternoon; but this is the only criticism 
that can be made. Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson deserve great credit, 
considering the short time given them to instal their machinery, for the 
admirable way in which it worked. 

The exhibition was not in itself above the average of recent years 
in landscape alpine art. The familiar names of twenty to ten years 
ago were but sparingly represented. Lord Monkswell (Sir R. Collier) 
did not imitate Lord Tennyson in showing what a peer can do in the 
world of art. Mr. G. Barnard, the founder of truthful peak-painting ; 
Elijah Walton, the greatest artist who has yet painted in the Alps 
(though an artist who too soon sold himself to the chromolitho- 
graphers) ; M. Loppé, the careful student of the snow and ice-world, 
were all but scantily represented. Mr. A. Croft, as usual, filled the 
long table in the Dilettante Room with his cheerful and capable water- 
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colours. These were mostly representations of sub-alpine scenes, but 
a grey Matterhorn in storm gave proof of his power of catching the 
sterner forms aud aspects of the mountains. J.ying about on tables, 
and perhaps hardly sufficiently noticed, were some very clever drawings 
by Mr. Compton, one of the most able of our mountain painters. His 
chef-d’euvre was a framed study of broken ice on a glacier, which was 
technically excellent and at the same time pleasing. Mr. Compton 
has the power of selection, of making pictures of his mountains, as well 
as considerable mastery of atmospheric effect. Where he falls short at 
present is in colouring: he sees nature somewhat coldly. Mr. Alfred 
Williams has profited by Mr. D. Freshfield’s recommendation of the Col 
della Muanda above Alagna to give us a new and striking view of Monte 
Rosa from the Italian side. Some coarseness in detail, particularly in 
rock-structure, is the fault we have to find with his honest drawings. 
We felt disposed to look at them through a reversed opera-glass, and 
turned with pleasure to the beautiful little study of the Glacier du Tour 
from the Buet, an early work of Mr. Williams, shown on a neigh- 
bouring screen. Mr. T. McLachlan showed a scene near Zermatt 
with a bold atmospheric effect; Mr. A. McCallum a work we first 
saw some twenty years ago, entitled ‘ The Lair of the Gorner Glacier’ 
(‘ the Snout’ might have been more appropriate). It would form an 
excellent addition to a series of ‘ Pictorial Illustrations of Physical 
Geography,’ but is hardly acceptable as a ‘thing of beauty.’ Mr. C. 
Phillips’s water-colours of Scotch scenery were remarkable for sound 
drawing and fine colour. Mr. Phillips is one of the most hopeful of 
our younger exhibitors. On the same screen was a clever drawing by 
Professor Herkomer of an alpine pasture, and an admirable oil study 
of a woodman resting under the brown branches of a mighty pine, both 
lent by Messrs. Boussod Valadon & Co. 

In the evening the Fine Art Society lent a further selection of 
Professor Herkomer’s pictures from their exhibition in Bond Street. 
In these the landscape was subordinated to the figures. The painter 
has spent a summer among his own people in the Bavarian Alps. 
His insight into their character is perfect. He is distinguished from the 
English painters who some of his work recalls in being content to 
add nothing of his own. He depicts facts, and does not seek for ideas 
or types. In the ‘ Poacher’s Father's Curse’ he rises to intense 
dramatic force; the group are like Homeric heroes in their simple 
emotions, In ‘ The Mowers’—a girl and stripling cutting the aftermath 
on a high pasture, their figures thrown out boldly against a flecquered 
sky, from which a gleam falls on the girl’s uplifted scythe —the delicate 
and delightful ‘ Children at a Shrine,’ the ‘Goat Boy,’ he shows how 
much material for the painter there is in the everyday incidents of 
life among the mountains, 

Conspicuous among the larger oil pictures was the work which 
lately obtained the Turner medal of the Royal Academy. The subject 
given to the students was the following passage from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights:’ ‘ Hassan said, “ I see clouds and mists between the east and 
west.” And the magician answered, ‘* These are not clouds and mists, 
but a great and lofty mountain on which the clouds divide.”’ Mr. 
Wilkinson has represented come massive Persian mountain, snow-- but 
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not glacier-clad, such as may be seen above the lower Araxes, glowing 
in clear sunrise, while the dark clouds of night are still floating over 
the grim, desolate lowlands. The mountain drawing was somewhat 
academic, but the atmospheric gradatious were skilfully and soberly 
handled, and the picture as a whole was impressive. 

With an apology for numerous omissions, we must turn to the 
photographs. Mr. Donkin this year compressed himself within tvo 
strict limits, showing only some half-dozen of his very perfect large 
peak-portraits. He is the Millais of the Matterhorn and Dent Blanche. 
He devoted a screen to his rival Signor Sella’s delightful plates. By a 
particular process of printing, and by great skill in selecting his stand- 
point, Signor Sella obtains representations of the snowfieldsand summits, 
of the conditions of névé and glacier ice, which are not only invaluable 
as physiographical illustrations but beautiful as pictures. Several 
other amateur exhibitors, among whom we may name Mrs. Burnaby, 
Mr. W. Muller, Mr. E. C. Simson, and Mr. W. Hooper, showed the 
influence of good example, and the speedy success that attends in- 
telligent effort in this pursuit. Whatever may be said in moun- 
taineering, in mountain photography there is little doubt that amateurs 
have it all their own way. One of the distinctive features of this year’s 
photography was the presentation by Monsieur de Déchy, in a series 
of over 300 admirable small plates, of the scenery of the Central 
Caucasus. We trust some of the geographers who, in the face of the 
works of Mr. Grove and Mr. Freshfield, have gone on complacently 
repeating that the Caucasus has ‘ few glaciers,’ inspected these remark- 
able evidences. Here was Uschha standing upright above the hills 
of Svanety, the two crests of Elbruz, the slender pyramid of Adai 
Choch, the hitherto unexplored snow-fields of the Thuber, the pic- 
turesque natives of Vrusbieh, all ‘ oculis subjecta fidelibus,’ Let us 
hope to irritate the minds of young Clubmen to a fresh departure ! 

From the other side of the world came a series of superb large 
photographs of the rock scenery and waterfalls of the Yosemite, part of 
the collection of the late Mr. W. Longman, recently presented by his 
sons to the Club. 

The exhibition was crowded, and some 500 persons are believed to 
have passed the door between two and five p.m. ‘The Guards band 
performed, as usual, a selection of music during the afternoon. 

Monument To De Saussure at Cuamonix.—At the féte of the 
French Alpine Club at Chamonix in 1883 it was resolved that a 
monument should be set up near that village (somewhere within the 
commune) to the memory of M. de Saussure, and that an endeavour 
should be made to secure its erection by August 3, 1887, a hundred 
years after M. de Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc. A legacy of 4,000 
francs for this purpose, made in favour of the commune of Chamonix 
by M. Chenal, of Sallenches, on August 9, 1834, on the Col des Aravis, 
took effect on the death of the testator on January 27, 1881, thougn it 
was not till August 16, 1883, that a decree of the President of the 
Republic was obtained authorising its acceptance; if, however, the 
money is not employed for this purpose before January 26, 1887, by 
the terms of the will the legacy lapses. The Bonneville section of the 
C. A. F. has therefore issued an earnest appeal to all interested in 
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Alpine exploration to aid in the erection of this monument to one of 
the earliest climbers of snow mountains. The commune of Chamonix 
has voted 4,000 francs, and the chief foreign Alpine Clubs are also 
subscribing. Contributions will be gladly received and acknowledged in 
this country by the Hon. Mr. Justice Wills, Clive House, Esher, Surrey. 

Surersax Funp.—The Editor has received the following letter and 
list :— 

‘Last autumn an appeal was made to the members of the Alpine 
Club and to other mountaineers on behalf of the guide Augustin 
Supersax, of Saas-Fee, who had been permanently disabled by an 
accident, and precluded, by the loss of a great part of his right hand, 
from following his own or any other active calling. 

‘This appeal was very liberally responded to, as the annexed list of 
contributors shows, and the amount collected has been found to be 
sufficient for the end designed. 

‘A shop partaking of the nature of a chalet ing been erected close to 
the hotel of Saas-Fee, and it has been well’ stocked with a carefully 
selected assortment of all those multifarious articles that are apt at 
times to be needed alike by the mountaineer and the tourist of the 
valleys, and which, until now, could not be obtained in that in- 
creasingly popular’ alpine resort. 

‘ Augustin calculates that if he meets with reasonably good custom, 
and with some trifle coming in from other sources, he and his family 
can manage to live in independence upon the profits of this little 
business. It only remains for us to give an account of our stewardship, 
to beg the kind support of all visitors to Saas-Fee to this little under- 
taking, and, lastly and chiefly, to return to every contributor our most 
cordial thanks for his and her generous and timely aid, whereby an 
honest and respectable family have been rescued from the dependence 


of pauperism, and given a fresh start in life. . ‘H. Seymour Kine, 
‘Howarp Barrett.’ 
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RECORDS LEFT ON Mountain-tops.—Mr. Whymper told us some 

years ago ‘ that when he ascended the Matterhorn in 1865, one could run 
without imprudence from one end of the summit ridge to the other, 
but that in 1874 he found this to be ‘ entirely impossible, not only from 
the narrowness of the ridge but from the hardness of the snow.’ It is 
very wonderful, however, that, speaking generally, the actual tops of 
peaks should not suffer more than they do from the vicissitudes of 
weather and climate, considering that they are more exposed to the 
elements than any other objects in nature. As a proof of this, when 
I ascended the Grand Cornier, on August 6, 1878, I found on the 
summit in a small black bottle the entry made by Mr. Whymper of his 
ascent of the mountain in June 1865,* as follows (I copy from my 1878 
pocket-book) :—‘ Edward Whymper; Christian Almer, Michel Croz, 
Franz Biener, guides. June 16,1865. Cut off the head of the Grand 
Cornier.’ The writing was perfectly legible, although it had been in 
bottle over thirteen years when I found it. 

But this last season I have happened upon an even more striking 
instance of the ‘ fastness’ of mountain-tops. On July 23 I slept at the 
new Bergli hut, and ascended the Gross Viescherhorn the following 
day with Ulrich Almer and Christian Roth, of Grindelwald, vid the 
Ménchjoch and Ewig Schnee Feld, striking the ridge to the south of 
the summit of the peak. Messrs. George and Moore ‘made the first 
ascent in 1862.¢ Not only did we find their fir-tree still i situ, in 
the middle of the stone man on the top,t but in a bottle close by was 
an entry as follows :—‘ H. B. George, A.C., New Coll., Oxford; A. W. 
Moore, A.C., London; Christian Almer, Ulrich Kaufmann, Grindel- 
wald. First ascent of Viescherhorn. July 23, 1862.’—F. T. WETHERED. 

MEETINGS OF THE T'orEIGN ALPINE CLUBs.—Cholera at Marseilles 
again necessitated the abandonment of the Congress of the French 
Club, which had been postponed from 1884, and fixed to take place 
at Algiers at the end of last September. The chief meeting in 1886 
will take place in August, at Briangon in the Dauphiné Alps, while 
there will be a meeting at Algiers in the last week of April. 

The German Club held its twelfth gathering on August 14 and 
following days at Villach, there being no fewer than 400 members of 
the Club present. Grants of 500 florins were made to Herr Walten- 
berger towards the completion of his map of the Berchtesgaden district 
(which is said to be most wonderfully minute and accurate), of 5,000 
marks to the fund for helping guides, together with an annual grant of 
1,500 marks to same fund, to begin in 1887. A pension of 50 florins 
a year, for five years, was voted to Gaber Spechtenhauser; 500 florins 
were offered by the Club as a grant towards a preliminary sketch 
(Vorarbeiten) for the history of the exploration of the Eastern Alps and 
of the ascent of their highest peaks, but it was expressly stated that the 
Club would not itself undertake the publication of the work adjudged 
the best. It therefore seems likely that a work for the Eastern Alps, 
like Studer’s ‘ Ueber Eis u. Schnee’ for the Swiss Alps, will soon be 
compiled and become a standard book in all Alpine libraries. The 


* Vide Scrambles, p. 268. t Vide Alp*ne Journal, vol. i. p. 236. 
{ Léa. pp. 238, 244. 
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188.3 meeting of the Club will take place at Rosenheim, which 1s 
within easy reach of Munich, Salzburg, and Innsbruck. 

The Swiss Club gathered together 250 members at its annual meeting 
at Villars-Chésiéres, on September 12-14, It was resolved that the 
Club would contribute 1,500 francs annually for three years (1886—8) 
towards the expenses of the measurement of the Rhone glacier, but that 
no further contributions should be given after that date. The official 
Club pamphlet, on the ‘Dangers of the Alps,’ is nearly ready for 
publication. Herr von Fellenberg’s ‘ Itinerarium’ for the Bernese 
Alps (part ii.) will very shortly be issued. We may note that the 
general assembly of all the members (for it is only the delegates who 
transact business matters) was held in the open air on September 13, 
the weather being very fine, and fresh snow covering the neighbouring 
hills. The Club excursion was up the Chamossaire. In 1886 the 
meeting will be held at Winterthur. 

The Congress of the Italian Club, which was also the fifth Inter- 
national Congress, took place at Turin, August 29 and following days, 
after a postponement from the previous year. Signor Blanc read a 
paper on De Saussure, with special reference to the approaching cen- 
tenary of the first ascent of Mont Blanc; while St. Bernard of Menthon 
was glorified by Signor Faraut as the inventor of alpine huts and 
refuges! MM. Duhamel and Chabrand contributed a long and in- 
teresting paper on ice-axes and the accidents which may happen when 
they are badly made; this was illustrated by M. Cordier’s ice-axe 
(one half of which was only found last spring), a concealed fault in the 
handle of which led to its giving way when its owner tried to stop his 
fall with it. Resolutions were passed in favour of founding a fund to 
assist guides’ families in cases of accidents and of protecting the alpine 

flora, An excursion was made to the Superga, and many members of 
the Congress went up to Cormayeur, and climbed the Cramont. The 
meeting, which numbered over 300 present, was most successful, but 
bad weather prevailed with scarcely an interruption. 

Tue Earuiest ATTrempts ON Monte Rosa.—Signor Vesco con- 
tributes to the new Italian ‘ Bollettino’ an interesting note on the first 
attempts on Monte Rosa in 1778 by six men of Gressoney. It is 
founded on an account written in German, discovered among the 
papers of the late Monsieur Louis Delapierre, the substance of which 
was dictated to Signor Vesco by the sister of Monsieur Delapierre, ‘to 
form the canvas for the present article.’ Signor Vesco will excuse me 
for pointing out that this is a case where no restoration can equal 
the value of the original canvas. I trust the MS. may be shortly 
published entire by the Italian Club, or by Herr Meurer at Vienna, 
in the original. 1 defer, therefore, for the moment, making any 
comments on the interesting narrative. But I may point out that my 

conjecture hazarded in the Proceedings of the Geographical Society for 
June, 1884, that Monte Rosa derived its name from Ruize or Roesa, 
patois for glacier, is fully confirmed. I understand Signor Vesco to 
state that the mountain is referred to as ‘ Monts des Roéses’ or ‘ Mont 
Roése,’ in the MS. of which he gives the substance. In a compara- 
tively small matter this is a curious instance of a discovery inde- 
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pendently and almost simultaneously made. This derivation is further 
supported by the fact that the name is identical with that first giverf 
to the group on the other side of the chain—‘ der Gletscher,’ or, in the 
earlier writers, ‘ Gletscher Mons,’ D. W. F 

Le@aL Riguts To Guacrers.—In the Alpine Journal, vol. viil. 
p- 277, I gave some account of the curious questions which had arisen 
on the legal rights to glaciers, and in vol. ix. p. 49 I gave a sketch 
of the then state of the controversy as it appeared from the writings 
of foreign jurists. It seemed to me strange that in 1875, when the 
ice of glaciers had for twelve years been a source of profit, there had 
been no legal determination as to the right of taking it; but, from an 
article by Signor E. Baer, published in the Bollettino del Club Alpino 
Italiano, 1884, p. 203, I collect that nothing has even yet been settled. 
Nor does anything more seem to have been published on the subject, 
for Signor Baer gives a résumé of the previous writings, and the last 
mentioned is that of ‘il Marett.’ 

There are several theories on the right to glaciers, subject, of course, 
to any established right over any particular glacier. 1. That glaciers 
belong to the State, or Crown, as we should say. 2. That they belong 
to the commune or parish. 3. That they area ‘res communis omnium’ 
—viz. that anyone may use them, and take the ice just as anyone may 
sail over or take fish out of the sea. 4. That, like the soil of a river 
in England, a glacier belongs to the owners of the land on each side. 

Signor Baer, writing of Piedmontese law, which is contained in a 
code apparently similar to the French code and to other codes founded 
on Roman law, combats strongly and at great length the doctrine that 
any ‘immeuble ’—viz. land or anything fixed to it—can be ‘ res com- 
munis omnium’; and, after negativing the right of the commune, he 
maintains that every ‘immeuble’ which belongs to no one in particular 
is the property of the State. He next denies the right of the adjacent 
landowners, and, differing from Signor Grober,* holds, if I underatand 
him rightly, that Article 427 of the Piedmontese code makes all 
streams up to their sources the property of the State—a curious 
doctrine not easy to reconcile in practice with the manner in which 
small streams are dealt with in every country, including, I presume, 
Piedmont. He also maintains that there is no sufficient analogy between 
glaciers and rivers to give landowners any rights under the doctrine 
which gives the soil under a river to the adjacent landowners. 

Having thus disposed of all the other theories, he concludes that 
glaciers belong to the State. 

It appears from Signor Baer’s discussion that in torrent-torn 
countries, like Italy and Switzerland, laws are required on subjects 
which would never occur to an English lawyer. For instance, from 
the time of the Romans there have been laws as to the accretion of one 
mau’s land at the expense of another’s; and in the present Piedmontese 
code an article provides that a piece of land of considerable but un- 
defined size taken by a stream from one place and deposited in another 
belongs to its original owner if he claims it within a year. 

C. Maret. 


* See Alpine Journal, vol. viii. p. 278. 
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Strance Discovery ON THE TuEODUL.—Last summer, A. Pession 
of Val Tournanche noticed on the Breil side of the Theodul, about 80 
metres above the end of the glacier, a plank and a shoe lying on the 
snow. Further digging brought to light two skeletons (some bits of 
flesh still adhered to them, in parts very white, in parts black), the 
heads and hoofs of two horses (the latter with the iron shoes still on), 
a silver cross, two medals (one with the word ‘ Matheus’), some beads 
of a rosary, some cherry-stones, a ‘ barlet’ with the initials P. M. R. or 
P. M. V., some fragments of clothing, twelve long boards, and two bits 
of rope of which one had the date 1582, the other the initials A. D. 
Signor Vaccarone (while reserving his final opinion until these objects 
have been carefully examined) conjectures that the remains may be 
those of merchants, or of men flying from the plague or the religious 
persecution at Aosta, or of Spanish soldiers beaten back from Gressoney 
by the men of Val d’Aosta, or of two sentinels in a cabin built as a 
guard-house. In any case the discovery is of very great historical 
interest, and it will be interesting to know what the result of the 
examination of the objects by a competent person will be. 

New Ascents IN Norway.—On August 12 Messrs. Russel Starr, 
R. L. Harrison, C. Wilson, and H. Wilson, accompanied by Th. 
Sulheim, J. Vigdal, and Lars Jensen, ascended the terminal (eastern) 
peak of the Maradalstinder from Vormelid—the first ascent. The 
ascent took four hours, the last hour being up steep and in some places 
difficult rocks. The route taken was from the north-east angle of the 
terminal peak diagonally up the north face. An ascent might probably 
be made by the south-east aréte, but elsewhere the rocks looked almost 
impossible. 

On August 15 the same party without Sulheim ascended Semeltind 
by the western of the two south arétes. The upper part of the aréte 
afforded good rock work. the ridge being very steep and sharp. The 
eastern of these two arétes would be more difficult, but probably pos- 
sible. Previous ascents had been made by the western slopes—a 
tiring trudge over loose boulders. 

On August 21 Messrs. R. L. Harrison, C. Wilson, and H. Wilson, 
with J. Vigdal, ascended Knutshultind from Knutshiillet, the first 
ascent from the eastern side. From the glacier in Knutshiillet they 
ascended by an icefall, which from below looked much more difficult 
than it actually proved to be, on to the high-lying glacier on the 
north-east face, and thence by a wall of difficult and very rotten rock 
on to the eastern aréte, which led easily to the summit. They de- 
ascended by the western face, which is very easy and is the usual route 
by which the mountain is ascended. The ascent from the glacier in 
Knutshiillet took four and a half hours. If the snow had not been in 
unusually good condition much more time would have been required. 

On August 23 the same party made the first ascent of Sletmarkhé 
by the western ridge, an easy but not uninteresting climb. A few 
days previously they had reached the gap at the base of the east aréte, 
with a view of ascertaining the practicability of ascending the moun- 
tain from that side. Viewed both from above and below the east 
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aréte looks extremely difficult. If the rocks were quite free from snow 
and ice it might be possible. 

On August 26 the same party made the first ascent of Midtmocks- 
tind. From the glacier at its base they ascended straight up the very 
steep rocks of the north face to a large snow patch about half-way up 
the mountain, and thence, after several attempts to force a passage up 
the rocks immediately above, they climbed along a ledge to the right, 
from the western extremity of which they were able, by dint of much 
step-cutting and scrambling up ice-covered rocks, to complete the 
ascent. A much easier way down was found by the south side of the 
west aréte. 

Mr. Slingsby believes that Sletmarkho has been climbed before. 
As far as could be learnt in the district it was unascended, and the 
almost invariable cairn on the top was absent. CLAUDE WILSON. 

Tyrot v. Tirot.—At the end of my ‘ Italian Alps’ there is a note 
concerning ‘ Tyrol v. Tirol.’ I am indebted to my friend Mr. M. 
Holzmann for the following notes, which show that by the aid of 
numismatics, which have helped to solve many doubts in history, this 
disputed question of orthography may be cleared up :— 

‘I have a large number of coins in my possession which were 
current in the country. They begin in the reign of Maximilian I., in 
the first years of the sixteenth century. Up to the end of Rudolph IL, 
who died in 1612,I find on every coin the spelling to be “ Tirol.” 
Rudolph’s successor, Matthias, who became King of Hungary in 1608, 
and of Bohemia in 1611, seems to have been the culprit who intro- 
duced “ Tyrol,” as this spelling is found on all his coins struck in 
Hungary from the year 1609 onwards, and on all his Imperial coins. 
Only a few, coined in 1612 in Bohemia, revert to the older form 
“ 'Tirol.’? Ferdinand II., who succeeded Matthias in Bohemia in 1617, 
in Hungary in 1618, and as Emperor in 1619, adopted his predecessor’s 
spelling, although in 1621 and 1623 he twice relapsed into the earlier 
spelling of ‘¢ Tirol.” 

‘In like manner those archdukes who, as governors of provinces, 
exercised the right of coinage, used the spelling “ Tirol” up to the year 
1632, with the exception of one die in 1620, when Archduke Leopold 
adopted the spelling “Tyrol.” There are several of his dies of 1632 
with “ Tirol,” but only one with “ Tyrol.” After 1632, however, up to 
1797, of which year I possess a medal struck by Francis II. in honour 
of the defenders of their country, emperors and archdukes invariably 
spell “Tyrol.” The only exception seems to be a Hungarian florin of 
Joseph I., of the year 1709, on which occurs the spelling “ Tirol.” From 
the time of Joseph II., and throughout the present century, the word 
has disappeared from the inscriptions on the regular coinage.’ 

This evidence shows that ‘ Tyrol’ was the official form during the 
greater part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and that so 
far I was right in claiming for it historical authority. But it also 
leaves no doubt that ‘ Tirol’ is the more ancient form, which is now 
coming again into common use after having been supplanted by the 
other for more than 200 years. D. W. FRESHFIELD. 
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Die Gefahren der Alpen: pruktische Winke fiir Bergsteiger. By Dr. Emil 
Zsigmondy. (Frohberg: Leipzig, 1885. 4s.) 

The last number of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ contained a very full 
account of the deplorable accident by which the author of this book 
lost his life on the Meije last summer. By a grimly ironical coinci- 
dence the work, which we propose now to review, had only been 
published a few weeks previously. We are not unmindful of the 
saying, ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum;’ but we should not be doing 
service either to our own or to Dr. Zsigmondy’s readers did we not 
discuss this book purely on its merits. 

The author deals with the subject of Alpine dangers in a tolerably 
exhaustive manner; thus chapters are devoted to the perils resulting 
from (1) falling stones, (2) snow and ice avalanches, (3) storms, 
cold, and mist, (4) lightning, (5) onset of night, (6) accidents from 
slipping off rocks, (7) breaking through snow. Chapter 8 deals with 
the use of the rope. 

A few other dangers are just alluded to—some of them rather 
fanciful, such, for instance, as wild beasts—but the work relates 
entirely to mountaineering in the Austrian, Swiss, and Italian Alps, 
and the author wisely does not discuss such perils. It is evident 
that the author, as was natural, was most attracted by the Dolomite 
Alps, and he draws principally on his recollection of adventures in 
these regions. It would be hard to find a better training-ground for 
the climber; and not a few mountaineers, we fancy, who have 
ascended most of the ‘first-rate’ peaks in the Swiss Alps might find 
themselves in undignified trouble on these curious and difficult rocks. 
But the author’s experience was wide, and he writes with equal 
facility, though not perhaps with quite the same fervour, of the snow 
fields and ice world. 

Throughout we find that the author has a good mastery of his 
subject, although his acquaintance with Alpine literature does not 
appear to be particularly large. Some may turn to this book in search 
of instruction, but a larger number probably will do so in the hope 
of learning something of the experiences of the author and his com- 
panions in the high Alps. The latter class will certainly not be disap- 
pointed, but the former, we fear, will. Indeed, the cover of the volume 
is an epitome of the whole work. On it the words ‘Die Gefahren 
der Alpen’ are printed very large, and the words ‘ Praktische Winke 
fiir Bergsteiger’ are printed very small. We are not sure that it 
ought to be quite possible for an author to write such a book as this 
chiefly from his own experiences, and we feel that not a few of the 
dangers which our author met with might have been avoided had 
guides been employed. No doubt the experience gained was very 
remarkable and extensive—we hope almost unique. But it seems to 
have been forgotten that such feats are not wholly praiseworthy, seeing 
that they involve unnecessary risk. The self-tanght painter or musician, 
whatever his natural genius, cannot fail to improve himself by taking 
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instruction.in the ordinary way, and profiting by a digest of the accu- 
mulated experience of others perhaps equally gifted. A man might as 
well, when desiring to write and publish a book, commence his labour 
by endeavouring to invent his own system of printing. 

Turning now more directly to the subject matter of the volume, we 
find much that is good, and an infinite deal that, to put the matter 
gently, does not fulfil expectation. The adventures are everywhere 
told in a graphic but yet modest manner, and the author writes with . 
an enthusiasm which carries us along, but is yet subdued within proper 
limits. Every line reveals that true love of the mountains which is 
the real bond that unites together the members of the various Alpine 
brotherhoods. Still it is most disappointing to find that the author 
makes so little real use of his experience. Take, for instance, Chapter I., 
which is devoted to the subject of falling stones. Some severiteen 
accidents or narrow escapes are here described which occurred to the 
author or his party. Six of these were due to the dislodging of stones 
by members of the party themselves. The author was struck on three 
occasions, and in three instances other members of the party were hit. 
In some of the expeditions it is clear that the party ought not to have 
persevered, or might probably have varied their route with advantage, 
though no doubt in the case of the ascent of Monte Rosa from 
Macugnaga the latter alternative would be difficult to follow out 
practically. The length of the list is still more curious when we 
consider that, according to a summary recently published in the ‘ Echo 
des Alpes,’ four persons only were killed by falling stones out of a 
total of 134 lives lost in sixteen years—that is, between 1859 and 1885. 
Some rather imaginary dangers are alluded to in this as in other 
chapters—as, for example, the risk to the traveller in the high Alps 
due to dislodging of stones by chamois above, one case of which the 
author cites from his own experience. In the Alpine midlands there 
is real risk from falling stones started by browsing goats; but this, 
which at any rate is more common, is made light of. An unsatisfactory 
answer is given to the question of how best to avoid falling stones, 
apart from the undoubtedly sound advice not to go on mountains where 
stones are known to fall; counsel which the author’s own example 
rather sets at naught. Undue importance too is attached to the in- 
fluence of high winds in causing stones to fall, and the counsel to 
traverse places liable to be swept by stones only at night is but partly 
wise; for we most of us know of many places in the high Alps where 
stones fall chiefly at such a time, though such are of course exceptional. 
The suggestion that falling stones may be parried with the axe does 
not seem a very practical one. As to the dislodgement of stones by 
companions, the author points out that the more practised a mountaineer 
is the Jess likely is he to be a source of danger to others. Precisely : 
but let him practise with guides, remembering the advice given to Mr. 
Winkle when he proposed to practise his shooting, commencing at 
short ranges, and drawing the proper moral from Mr. Samuel Weller’s 
parable. | 

The chapters on avalanches and on the dangers arising from bad 
weather, cold, and mist consist chiefly of a series of misadventures, 
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some from the author’s own experience and others of well-known 
instances from various sources. The aimount of practical inference 
drawn is very meagre. 

The author has been able to collect but few cases of accident by 
lightning, but narrates one from his own experience. We may infer 
indeed, though the author does not, that a man is as safe on the whole 
from lightning-stroke in the high mountains as anywhere else. It is 
curious to note, in this connexion, the strange dread that guides, as a 
class, have of lightning, a dread not wholly unconnected with super- 
stition. In the summary already referred to, in the ‘Echo des Alpes,’ 
not a single death is ascribed to lightning-stroke, unless, indeed, any 
be included in the fourteen cases ascribed to ‘ unfavourable weather.’ 

The most interesting passage in the chapter devoted to accidents 
arising from causes such as slipping on rocks relates to the use of 
crampons. These appliances find considerable favour in the author's 
eyes, approval which we fancy the Alpine Club code of mountaineering 
morality will not permit many of our readers to endorse. Crampons 
with six spikes only are recommended. Their use and value and their 
disadvantages, on rock and snow respectively, are well pointed out. 
One great objection, however, to the use of crampons by beginners is 
not mentioned. The mountaineer has to acquire, like the skater or the 
bicyclist, the art of ‘balance.’ He will never do so preperly if he begins 
by employing crampons, and when he has learnt ‘ balance’ he is able 
to dispense with their aid. The man who has learnt to use crampons 
has gone through a considerable amount of labour in learning an 
unnecessary accomplishment; he might just as profitably have practised 
walking on stilts, as far as mountain climbing is concerned. 

To the chapter on the use of the rope many will no doubt turn with 
a special interest. It is almost impossible to avoid the temptation to | 
find in the author’s views on the subject some explanation of the sad 
accident which befell him. Leaving, however, this inquiry to others, 
we may say of the chapter as a whole that, while much in it is good 
and practical, the paramount necessity of using the rope—and using 
it in the right way—in all difficult places is not insisted on as it should 
be. Careful editing would have much increased the value of this 
chapter. It is of course extremely difficult to describe in words the 
varied uses to which the rope may be put and its proper mode of 
employment on rocks. An hour’s walk with an experienced companion 
and two good guides would teach more than a volume of written 
udvice. ‘The inexperienced, however, may be expected to turn to this 
book for counsel and information, and on their account we regret to 
find such a statement as this: that on mountains like the Zermatt 
Breithorn or Monte Rosa the rope may be dispensed with. In our 
Opinion such a suggestion is a must dangerous one, and the author is 
but adding another to his already long list of Alpine risks. No amount 
of experience will make a snow bridge harder or a crevasse less deep, 
and the rope is as essential on the Théodule Pass or the Cima di Jazi 
as on the Jungfrau Joch or the Col delle Loccie. The whole matter 
is really summed up in the thoroughly sound advice given by Mr. Ball : 
‘With a sufficient inducement, and if it were impossible to find a com- 
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panion, I would not hesitate to cross the Théodule Pass or some other 
high passes alone; but if I were in company I would insist on the use 
of the rope.’ 

No doubt too there are many places on rock mountains where the 
use of the rope renders progress rather slow and tedious, and amateurs 
alone will net go so fast as when they are with guides; but surely the 
proper counsel to give in a general work like this is that the rope should 
be called into requisition earlier and more used when there are no 
guides in the party than when there are guides. With proper care and 
uttention the rope ought never to be allowed to remain in a situation 
where it is liable to be cut on a sharp edge of rock. Such knife-edges 
are, asa matter of fact, not often met with, and the author gives a 
remarkably long list of instances from his own experience. A member 
of a party is responsible to the whole party for the length of rope 
between his next companion in front of and behind him, paying par- 
ticular attention to the length in front in ascending and to that behind 
in descending. It is impossible for the leader to see that the whole 
rope is in proper yise, especially on rocks, even when the party consists 
of no more than three. Detaching a block of stone by a loose coil, or 
allowing the rope to become wedged in a rock crevice, is as bad a 
mountaineering error as dislodging with hand or foot a loose boulder, 
and far worse than breaking tl.rough a snow bridge. 

In the long list of the Alpine dangers mentioned in this volume, some 
of which are rather far-fetched, we find no mention of the greatest risk 
of all—viz. undertaking expeditions which are beyond the strength of 
those, or any single member, of the party undertaking them, and this 
risk is doubled in guideless expeditions. We have said it elsewhere. 
and we repeat it again, that the good mountaineer is he who has full 
confidence in his own powers and absolute knowledge of the limit 
of his own powers. We should gladly have seen the author lay stress 
on this fact, which his own experience must have taught him, but to 
which, unfortunately, we cannot even find an allusion. 

The work is illustrated by several woodcuts, one of which, apparently 
taken from a photograph, shows the author’s route up the Italian side 
of Monte Rosa,* but two other illustrations only deface the volume 
and should have been omitted. One (facing p. 120) is apparently 
intended to show the right manner of cutting steps up and across a 
steep snow-slope, and the proper attitudes of mountaineers while so 
engaged. We confess that at first sight we thought that it was intended 
to indicate exactly the reverse. The leader is represented with axe poised 
in mid-air high above his head. The second figure crouches, with knees 
bent, leaning towards the slope, and not standing upright in his steps; 
and, further, presumably to give additional security in case of a slip, 
he has driven the pick of hisaxe into the snow on a level with his head. 


* In our opinion the unavoidable risks attending this expedition are such 
that it is more than doubtful whether it ought ever to bé undertaken again, 
and we regret that recently the Italian Alpine Club has thought fit to con- 
struct a cabane some tive or six hours’ walk from Macugnaga, in order to 
facilitate the ascent. We cannot hold that it is the province of an Alpine 
Club in any way to popularise an expedition which is simply dangerous. 
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In case of a slip occurring his feet would infallibly be jerked out from 
the step on which he stands, and he would have to support the weight 
of a falling companion solely by the precarious grasp of his axe. If the 
snow were soft, he should be drawn with the stick driven vertically 
deep into the snow: if the snow were too hard to admit of this being 
done, he should be represented as standing upright and with the axe 
held horizontally with the spike in the snow on a level with his waist, 
and the arms straight and rigid, thus converting himself into a species 
of tripod and extending his base of support. The designer of the 
illustration had evidently no knowledge of mountaineering. Some may 
remember Mr. H. G. Willink’s admirably graphic sketch in the last 
picture exhibition of the Club at Willis’s Rooms. This drawing repre- 
sented a party on much the same sort of slope. But it was the real 
thing, chiefly because it was the work of a practical mountaineer, with 
observation and power to draw what he observed. Illustrations to a 
hook of this nature ought to be accurate even at the cost of artistic 
value; and the designer of our author’s illustrations is not an artist, 
but more fitted to draw pictures in illustrated journals representing 
royal personages laying foundation stones or receiving the freedom of 
provincial cities. 

The illustration facing p. 164 represents a traveller horizontally 
disposed in mid-air, having fallen apparently from an overhanging rock, 
access to which is given by a slope of highly exaggerated steepness. 
The description in the text, which relates to an adventure on the 
Marmarole, brings out into stronger relief the artist’s imaginative 
‘power. 

It we have felt it our duty to deal somewhat severely with this book 
the unfavourable nature of some of the comments we have made may 
be softened by one cousideration—that the author’s reputation and 
experience fully entitle him to be considered so good an authority on 
the subject of which he treats that his work might be accepted as a 
text-book. Such a value it does not deserve. Experienced moun- 
taineers will learn little that they cannot gather equally well and in 
more concise form from Mr. C. E. Mathews’s paper in the ‘ Alpine 
Journal; ’* While to the inexperienced the volume would form but a 
dangerous text-book, save, perhaps, for the one fact that it alludes to 
more risks in mountaineering than they had probably even dreamt of, 
or, it may be added, are ever likely to meet with. : 


Tartarin sur les Alpes : nouveaux exploits du héros tarasconnais. By Alphonse 
Daudet. (Paris : Calmann-Lévy, 1885. 88.) Ccloured plates and woodcuts. 
Large 8vo. 334 [xiv.] pp. 


It is almost as perilous to judge of a continuation as to write it. 
The weight of experience has begotten a standing prejudice. From 
‘Paradise Regained’ to ‘Tom Brown at Oxford’ authors who have 
committed themselves to sequels have, on the whole, not been justified 
of their children; and on general principle the champion of Tarascon, 
made immortal for us by M. Daudet, who went forth to slay wild lions 


* Vol. xi. p. 78. 
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and came back with the skin of a tame lion, would seem not more 
capable of a sequel than Bunyan’s pilgrims or Defve’s mariner. But 
M. Daudet has achieved the adventure of the siege perilous. Tartarin’s 
performances in the Alps deserve, no less than his lion hunt in Algeria, 
to be known by all men who can read French and have the sense of 
humour, and especially, as in private duty bound, by those who are 
mountaineers. 

There are differences to be noted, as might be expected, but they 
are appropriate to the new conditions. The bold and masterful strokes 
of the original ‘ Aventures prodigieuses’ could not be repeated; they 
are replaced by a treatment not less entertaining, but riper and more 
fully rounded off. ‘Tartarin is now an old friend, and M. Daudet, with 
a true artistic ingenuity, leads us into the deeper workings of his cha- 
racter by showing him in intimate contact with his associates of 
Tarascon— Bézuquet, the chemist ; Bravida, the retired captain ; Coste- 
calde, the envious gunsmith, Excourbaniés the brazen-throated, and 
others. Of these, too, several are old acquaintances, on whom various 
new lights are thrown in the course of the story. Bompard, the 
Tarasconese courier, who becomes the unwilling partner of ‘Tartarin’s 
last and most formidable Alpine exploit, is anew and brilliant creation. 
‘ Qualifié d’imposteur & Tarascon ; jugez ce que cela doit étre!’ And 
here comes in the subtle secret of Tarascon, which must be received 
with faith and meditation by those who would fully enter into the 
spirit of either the former or the latter adventures of Tartarin, or of 
the memorable defence of Tarascon in the war of 1870, recounted 
elsewhere by the same chronicler. The men of Tarascon are all 
endowed with a fatal gift of imagination, and they all know it: 
nevertheless they are perpetually imposing not only on themselves but 
upon one another; so that Bompard explains to Tartarin, with the 
most convincing air, that the Alps have been thoroughly tamed from 
summit to base, and are under the management of a company which 
has made mountain accidents as mythical as William Tell, and engi- 
neered all the famous expeditions with just enough practicable crevasse+ 
to keep up the excitement; and, what is more, Tartarin believes every 
word of it, and by reason thereof shows on the Jungfrau a combination 
of inexperience and valour that greatly puzzles his guides. We hold 
this the capital invention of the book. Even the author of Tartarin’s 
being cannot hope to surpass the delightful surprise of that ‘ hour before 
the hour of dawn’ when the hero for the last time assumed the Moorish. 
garb to usurp the muezzin’s office, and took a magnificent revenge on 
all Africa and Islam by making Algiers resound with his ‘ joyeuse 
malédiction tarasconnaise.’ But the tale of Bompard may well stand on 
the same level; and in one way it has greater artistic perfection, for it 
is not an episode, but one of the main points on which the development 
of the action depends. 

The judicious reader will observe that the mighty man of Tarascon 
is no vulgar fool or caward. He is boastful, ignorant, and credulous 
beyond all northern measure ; but his actions are not-absurd or un- 
becoming with reference to his beliefs, and even of his words it may 
be said that he more than half believes them at the time. He is a 
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man of more than fair bodily energy, a stout walker (though no 
mountaineer), and a good shot. In the presence of real danger bis 
conduct and courage are not below the common; they appear mean, 
partly by contrast with his high-fown pretensions, partly because his 
exuberant imagination and imperfect knowledge are always leading 
him into situations from which no dignified issue is possible. Take 
away the magical influence of ‘Tarascon, and there would remain, not 
our Tartarin of Tarascon, but another Tartarin who would be a very 
good sort of ordinary southern Frenchman. The substructure, if one 
may so call it, of Tartarin’s character is more fully brought out here 
than in the former book. As in Africa so in the Alps, he falls into 
the temptation of a love passage, which delays and almost frustrates his 
achievements until he is recalled to his more ambitious self by the voice 
of his expectant fellow-citizens. In this case the enchanter is a Russian 
girl—young, but already an expert and determined Nihilist—hy whose 
party Tartarin is first taken for a clumsily disguised police agent and 
then for a possible convert and ally. This episode is perhaps a little 
too grave for the general tone of the book; there are passages which 
M. Daudet might have written ina serious romance. It is worked in, 
however, with great ingenuity, and the consequences to Tartarin and 
his colleagues of the Tarascon Alpine Club are sufficiently comic. 

As to Tuartarin’s asceat of the Jungfrau and attempted ascent of 
Mont Blanc, we presume that M. Daudet did not write specially for 
mountaineers. Making a fair allowance for this, and for the deliberate 
extravagance of the whole thing, we can say that the incidents are 
quite plausible enough, the local colour generally correct, and the 
illustrations remarkably good. Nay, our old friend Couttet (dit 
Baguette) of Chamonix is lightly but truly touched under the name of 
Baltet. The gravest improbability 1s in the behaviour attributed to 
the guides on Mont Blanc, It is almost beyond the limits even of 
tarasconnade in a tarascc nising world to suppose any Chamonix guides 
capable of leaving two out of three inexperienced travellers to find their 
way back to the Grands Mulets in a snowstorm without escort, and 
taking on the third against their own decided opinion. Hypercritical 
persons may doubt whether Tartarin and Bompard could have got off 
so cheaply as they did (how that was the reader must see in the 
original), supposing their guideless situation possible; but this we 
consider a detail in which the interests of art must prevail. Tartarin 
and Bompard are men, but of Tarascon; and we have to consider what 
is tarasconically rather than what is humanly possible. As well 
descend to asking whether Mr. Kennedy (or for that matter any 
English climber) has ever recommended climbing-irons; or complain 
of the slight conventional exaggerations introduced into the passing 
figures of divers of our own countrymen and countrywomen. ‘Entre 
gens de Tarascon, pas moins, on sait bien ce que parler veut dire.’ 
We must not be understood to suggest that the droll though lugubrious 
glimpse of the Salvation Army given at a certain point is exaggerated 
at all. And we conceive that M. Daudet, if not a climber himself, 
looks with proper respect on true mountaineering ; for he has avoided 
every temptation to jest or to moralise at its expense, and we have nut 
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met with a single phrase in the book which any sensible member of 
the craft will take otherwise than in good part. 


Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenkiub, vol. xx., 1884-5. (Bern.) 


This volume cannot be expected to contain much that is absolutely 
new from a mountaineer’s point of view. One of its articles, however, 
is of thrilling, almost of fearful interest. The attempt on the 
Bietschhorn from the south by Professor K. Schulz, with the guides 
Burgener and Perren, in August 1883, was sufficiently dangerous, as 
was plain from the remarks of Herr Schulz and the expressions of the 
guides. But the ascent of this mountain which was effected in 
September 1884 by Herr Schulz with the two brothers Zsigmondy 
and L. Purtscheller, without guides, was even more dangerous, and 
the details supplied in this volume can only heighten the opinion of 
the rashness of the expedition. It can hardly be matter of surprise to 
any that a series of desperate attempts to find new routes up the most 
difficult mountains terminated last August in the sad accident in which 
Herr Emil Zsigmondy lost his life. The only new ascents recorded 
are those of the Galmihérner (3,524 metres and 3,482 métres) and 
the Schénbiihlhorn (3,864 métres), both from the Oberaarjoch, by 
Messrs. Kurz and Barbey, July 12 and 13, 1884. The former was 
only a pleasant walk; the latter gave rather more trouble, as for some 
thirty yards they had to pass with the right arm over the aréte. Dr. 
Ludwig, of Pontresina, with a young friend, Clo Saratz, climbed the 
Piz Cotschen (2,950 métres), between Val Bevers and the Albula Pass, 
a rough and difficult rock passage like those of the Fluors or Sruors. 
On August 16, 1884, Professor K. Schulz climbed the Stammerspitze 
(3,256 métres) above Remiis, in the Unter Engadine, long reputed 
inaccessible. Mr. J. P. Farrar,* August 4, 1881, climbed the western 
and lower peak of this mountain from the Samnaun side, but the ridge 
between the two peaks seemed impracticable. Professor Schulz started 
from the Alp Pragiand, on the S. side, and reached the E. summit 
without particular difficulty by a couloir immediately under the peak. 
The descent was made on the same side by the ravine between the 
two peaks.f 

Of ascents by new routes the chief is that of the Bietschlorn from 
the S., on September 2, 1884, referred to above. ‘The couloir by 
which the ascent was made the year before was found to be in a 
wholly different and very dangerous condition. The party crossed it 
with much caution below the point where it narrowed, and climbed to 
the crest of the W. ridge. Further progress here was impossible, and, in 
spite of the danger, they descended into the couloir and followed it tor 
25 minutes, till the increasing falls of stones compelled them to leave 
it. The ascent henceforward was continued on or near the W. ridge, 
which was reached only by great efforts. This consisted of a series of 
rock towers, separated by deep notches, and presented enormous diffi- 
culties. L. Purtscheller and K. Zsigmondy, one of whom always led, 
distinguished themselves by feats requiring all a gymnast’s skill in 


* Alpine Journal, vol. x. p. 360. t Ibid. vol. xii. p. 124. 
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places where there was little hold for the hands and none for the feet. 
Herr Schulz thinks they outdid the performances of the best guides. 
He himself slipped in crossing a couloir, and owed his life to the rope 
which he had only just put on. In the descent Herr Purtscheller 
slipped on the snow aréte, and was only saved by catching at the rope 
(from which he was detached) between the second and third man. The 
ascent of 1,300 metres teok them 12 hours 25 minutes. The top was 
reached at 3.55 p.M., and left at 4.30. The descent was greatly facili- 
tated by the steps cut in an ascent by Messrs. Holzman and Cullinan 
the day before. Darkness prevented them from finding the Club hut 
on the Schafberg, and Ried was not reached until 12.25 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 3. 

The opinion of Hegetschweiler in 1820, that the ascent of the Todi 
from the N.W. was not only practicable but easy, was sufficiently 
astonishing to later mountaineers. The ascent by this route was 
effected (after an attempt had been made in 1881) by H. Grobli, with 
Salomon Zweifel, of Linththal, August 9, 1884. Starting from the 
Ober Sand Alp at 3.10 a.m, they approached the mountain from the 
N.N.W., and by 6.20 had reached aheight of about 3,000 métres. 
From this point the difficulties were formidable, and it was not until 
10.40 that the Sand Gipfel was attained, whence the Rusein was easily 
reached in 380 minutes. Herr Lindt, in an ascent of the Lauterbrunner 
Breithorn, effected a variation of the ordinary route, descending by the 
W. mndge to the Wetter Liicke. Herr Stoos on September 25, 1884, 
passed from the Dossen Hiitte to the Grimsel by a combination of the 
Roxsenegg Pass and the Lauteraar Joch, which can hardly be possible 
except in years when snow is abundant. Herr Bodenehr contributes 
an account of the rarely made ascent of the Finsteraarhorn from the E., 
and Frau Tauscher-Geduly of an ascent of the Bliimlisalphorn. 

Herr Meyer v. Knonau has gathered together a number of historical 
notices of the Lotschthal, commencing as early as the thirteenth century. 
This remote valley, for more than a century hardly known to tourists, 
was in earlier times the main channel of communication between Bern 
and Ober Wallis by the Lotschen Pass, before the construction of the 
Gemmi road in 1736. Remains of the old paved road are still to be 
seen a little above the icefall of the Lotschenberg glacier, on the 
Kandersteg side, 

Herr Korber and others in three visits to the Schafloch * made plans 
and sections of this interesting cavern, and took a series of observa- 
tions of the temperature. The same gentleman gives an account of the 


* No attempt seems tu have been made to ascertain the thickness of the 
ice except at the terminal ‘ Hissee,’ where Gosset found it to be 45 centi- 
metres and Korber found it to exceed 60 centimétres, In 1867 a party 
visiting the Schafloch, on entering the ice cone on the left, not far from the 
icefall, found a hole in the ice floor which enabled them to descend into the 
chasm between the ice and the wall of the cavern. This was wide enough to 
admit of their squeezing along sideways, and in a few yards they emerged on 
the rubbish near the top of the icefall. During the passage the ice was 
generally several feet above their heads, and the thickness was estimated 
between 8 and 10 feet in this part, supposing the floor to be level. 
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descent from the Bietschhorn in a violent snowstorm, and of a passage 
of the Schmadrijoch. This rarely used pass seems to increase in 
difficulty, if we may judge by the times of the last three recorded 
passages—Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, August 15, 1866,* 82 hours 
from Gletscher Staffel to Lauterbrunnen; Herren Diibi and Wyss, 
July 30, 1875,f 134 hours; and Herr Karber, September 29, 1884, 18 
hours. 

Herr Diibi’s article on Roman roads in the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, together with that in vol. xix., will be the subject of a separate 
notice. 

Notices of the flora of the Aversthal, by Herr Kaser, and on the 
cultivation of Alpine plants in gardens, will be interesting to lovers 
of flowers. From the interesting articles by Professors Forel and Ruti- 
meyer we learn that thirty-four of the glaciers observed have now 
begun to advance.{ From observing the positicn in longitude of these 
glaciers, and the periods at which their advance commenced, the theory 
is started that this change begins with the western glaciers, and is pro-~ 
gressive towards the east. The Rhone Glacier has not yet begun to 
advance. In 1884 11,000 square metres were laid bare of ice, 
against 24,000 in 1883. But the glacier in almost all its parts showed 
an increase of thickness, portending an advance at no distant period. 
The survey of this glacier is now approaching completion, and it is 
expected that the chief publications respecting it may appear before 
the end of 1886. 

At the 1884 meeting, held at Altdorf, a paper was read on the chief 
forerunners of the S. A. C. in the canton of Uri, who not only ascended 
most of the mountains but illustrated them in the different branches 
of natural history and in art. The arrangement with the Ziirich office 
for the insurance of guides having terminated, has been renewed for 
a further period of three years. The matter is not satisfactory, as 
both the number of guides and the amounts insured have steadily 
declined. In more than twenty per cent. of the cases the kindness of 
the Club in paying half the premium has been abused, the guides 
refusing to pay the other half when due. Many of the Club huts 
having fallen into decay from faults of construction, and others having 
been diverted to the profit of private individuals, a select committee 
has been appointed to consider the whole subject. ‘The Club propose 
in future to issue a periodical bulletin similar to the ‘ Mittheilungen ’ 
and other publications of many foreign Alpine Clubs. 

Amongst the illustrations attached to this volume are a map of the 
Stockhorn and Niesen district, constructed at the suggestion of the 
editor of the Jahrouch, Herr Wiiber, by the well-known mapmaker 
Herr Leuzinger, which combines with success the methods of contour 
lines and coloured shading; a panorama from the Schilthorn by 


X. Imfeld, &e. 


* Alpine Journal, vol. ii. p. 4113; vol. iii. pp. 89-90. 

+ S.A. C. Jahrbuch, x. 266-281. 

t In Alpine Journal, vol. xii. p. 181, line 13 from top, for ‘retreat’ ee 
‘ advance.’ 
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An index will appear next year to vols. xi—xx.inclusive. The con- 
dition and finances of the Club are prosperous, the number of members 
having increased from 2,560 to 2,610, and the balance to their credit 
from 13,142 francs to 16,100 francs. J. 8S. 


Annuaire du Club Alpin Frangais, vol. xi. Année 1884. 


The latest volume of the C. A. F. Annuaire contains a great 
number of interesting articles, though none perhaps of the first 
importance. 

There is a remarkable group of articles on the Swiss Alps, which 
are not very frequently visited by French climbers. MM. Sicard and 
Vignon’s passage of the Domjoch (the second on record) is most 
exciting, and the description of their bivouac is enough to deter most 
readers from following in their steps. M. Wiart narrates his experiences 
on the Combin and several of the great Zermatt peaks; while M. 
Bauron takes us up the Pigne d’Arolla. 

Of the expeditions in Dauphiné, the Col de PAilefroide (crossed in 
1882) by M. Duhamel (who, however, in our opinion, rather underrates 
the great rock wall on the S. side), the Bans by MM. Engelbach, and 
the Roche de la Muzelle by M. Dulong de Rosnay, are the chief 
expeditions described. The Savoy Alps come off rather badly, for 
save M. Duhamel’s account of Mont Blanc, and M. Wiart’s of the 
Aiguille du Géant, there is only M. Pierre Puiseux’s most interesting 
explorations in the ranges near Modane and Pralognan, described with 
the vigour and accuracy which we expect from such an authority. His 
narrative of the conception of the idea of making the first ascent of 
the Pointe de |’Echelle one hot morning in July, 1884, in Paris, and 
of its execution and return to Paris within forty-five hours is most 
amusing. 

Count Henry Russell again describes the fascination which his cave 
on the Vignemale exercises over him, for in 1884 he spent nine nights 
there; while M. Wallon describes the chief routes of the same peak, 
and M. Schrader’s drawing of the cirque of Cotatuero, on the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees, is most striking. M. Rochat’s sad experiences at 
Mont Louis, in the Eastern Pyrenees, his arrest by the French police 
and imprisonment for some time, show us that it is not Englishmen 
only who suffer from the excessive zeal of French gendarmes. Could 
not the C. A. F. move in the matter, and procure the issue of instruc- 
tions to the front er police not to molest Alpine travellers with their 
ice-axes and other odd luggage, who can prove their nationality and 
their membership of one of the great Alpine Clubs? These Pyrenean 
stories can be easily paralleled by other similar mishaps on the Franco- 
Italian frontier, where the officials are apparently unable to see the 
difference between an ice-axe and a pick-axe. 

Of the other more‘important articles we can only mention M. de 
Déchy’s ascent of Elbruz, M. Vézian’s discussion of the two chief 
theories as to the origin of mountains (he advocates that based on the 
action of a central furnace), M. Bénardeau’s interesting essay on the 
action of water on the formation of hills, and M. Perrier’s account of 
the great submarine mountain chains. M. Martcl describes the very 
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curious rock phenomena of the Causse Noir in the Cévennes, while M. 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, a protessor at the Conservatoire, contributes 
perhaps the most original paper in the Annuaire, on ‘ Music iu the 
Mountains,’ trying to show that primitive music is there best pre-. 
served, though in several cases mountain airs are nothing more or Jess 
than popular operatic tunes, a curious inversion of the usual course of 
things. 

M. Porchon’s paper on the wanderings of a party of two French 
ladies and four French gentlemen amidst the English lakes and Scotch 
Highlands is good light reading; but it was perhaps the irritation 
caused by the establishment of quarantine on the Italian frontier in 
1884, and which spoiled the originally planned trip, which leads M. 
Porchon to bring in comparisons with the Alps in a rather contemptuous 
and quite irrelevant fashion. 

The C. A. F. now numbers no fewer than 5,300 members, dis- 
tributed among forty sections, one of the most recently founded of 
which bears the awe-inspiring name of ‘ Section de Carthage,’ and has. 
its seat at Tunis. We trust that the C. A. F. will add to the numerous 
services it has rendered to the cause of Alpine exploration that of 
taking up and carrying out, either independently or with Government 
sanction, the much needed reform of the Chamonix Réglement, com- 
plaints as to which are both loud and well-grounded. The very 
existence of Chamonix as a centre for climbers is bound up with the 
speedy and satisfactory solution of this question, with which the 
C. A. F. is specially qualified and entitled to deal. 


Annuaire de la Société des Touristes du Dauphiné, vol. x. Année 1884. 
(Grenoble: Allier.) 


The most important paper in the new volume issued by this active 
local society is a reprint from the 1515 edition of a tractate (originally 
published in 1507) by Jacques Signot, of whom little seems to be 
known save that he accompanied Charles VIII. on his expeditiun into 
Italy. It contains a short description of each of the passes leading 
from Savoy, Dauphiné, or Provence into Italy, which is interesting both 
historically and topographically. Hannibal is made to cross the Little 
St. Bernard, though it is admitted that some writers think he went 
over the Mont Genévre, in describing which pass a detailed account is 
given of the three ways by which it can be reached from Grenoble— 
viz. by La Mure, St. Bonnet and Gap, by the Triéves, the Col de la 
Croix Haute and Gap, and by the Col de Lautaret, ‘ qui est plus court 
que les précédens d’une journée, combien qu'il est fort difficile.’ 
Mention is made of the tunnel near the Col de la Traversette, which 
is said to have been made about fourteen years * previously, and of the 
‘ Mont de Pragella’ or Col de Sestriéres. One is surprised to find the 
Col de l‘Agnel and the Col de la Croix ranking with the greater passes 
of the Alps. The Col de l’Argentiére is described in great detail. 


* There is some mistake here. Signor Vaccarone, in quoting the same 
passage (Le Pertuis du Viso, p. 14), reads ‘xxiiii’ years, and he has shown 
from the original ducuments that the tunnel was completed by 1480. 
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According to the Itinerary from Paris to Rome appended to the book, 
the Mont Cenis seems to have then been the most frequented road. 
The facsimile map completes this very interesting article, for which we 
are indebted to M. Merceron. 

M. Ferrand gives a lengthy account of some of the well-known 
glacier expeditions in Dauphiné; he is very enthusiastic, like al] his 
predecessors, about the view from the Grande Ruine. His attempt on 
the Pelvoux was defeated by a storm; as is usual with French climbers 
he crossed the Glacier de Clot de "Homme and mounted by the steep 
rocks on its right banks (as Mr. Whymper did in 1861), though we 
cannot make out why the far easier and shorter route by Mr. Tuckett’s 
couloir on the left bank of the glacier is so frequently neglected, as it 
avoids the rather dangerous crossing of the little glacier. M. Ferrand 
also contributes an article on some new papers fur photographic. 
purposes, which seem in his hands to have yielded excellent results. 

The remaining article is mainly devoted to the little-known districts 
of the Val Godemar and Queyras; many of the ascents described have 
been already mentioned in these pages.* 

The S. T. D. (including the Paris section) now numbers 637 
members, Its budget for 1885 was estimated at rather over 4001., 
a surplus of 160/. being hoped for. Its energies have been mainly 
devoted of late years to the erection of the new inn at La Bérarde, 
which it is hoped to open to the public next August. But it has not 
neglected to keep up the huts it formerly built, and has published a 
new Reglement and tariff for the guides and porters of the district. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention the ‘ Revue Alpine,’ or classified 
list of ascents made in the district in the summer of 1884. This section 
must cost the editor much labour and trouble, but it forms a most 
valuable part of the Society’s publications, and its importance from an 
historical point is very great. It is even more accurate this year than 
usual, despite the fact that it covers no less than twenty-five pages. 


Bollettino del Club Alpino Italiano per Vanno. 1884. . No. 51. 
(Turin: Candeletti.) 


By far the most extensive article in the new Bollettino is that with 
which it opens. This is a most elaborate monograph on the Margozzolo 
—the mountain district between the Lago Maggiore and Lago d’Orta, 
of which the Mottarone is the highest summit. The names of Signori 
Baretti and Spanna are guarantees for the excellence of this treatise 
(for it covers 150 pages), which is above criticism. Several maps and 
plans help to increase its value as a guide to the district, and it might 
well be published in a separate shape for the convenience of intending 
visitors, who will certainly be drawn thither by the fine views and the 
good new inn near the summit opened in 1884 by the well-known 
Guglielmina family. 

Signor Cita describes in detail the various small industries carried 
on in the Vicentino, and greatly encouraged by the local section of the 
C. A. I., which was specially commended at the recent National 


* Alpine Journal, vol, xii. pp. 110-2. 
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Exhibition at Turin for its praiseworthy endeavours to help on the 
development of these industries. They consist chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of articles in wood, straw, and iron, and serve to fill up the time not 
occupied by agricultural pursuits, thus adding a considerable amount 
to the earnings of the inhabitants. Physiology is represented by the 
paper in which Signor Mosso gives an account of his experiments 
on man’s breathing at great heights, the illustration to which is at 
once ludicrous and alarming; while Anthropology and Geology occupy 
the attention of Signor Sacco, in bis description of some new caves in 
the Maritime Alps. Signcr Baer’s paper on the ‘ Law of Glaciers’ is 
referred to on another page. 

Climbing proper forms the subject of but two papers. Signor 
Abbate describes his ascents of the Grivola and Grand Paradis,* the 
latter by a false route, and waxes enthusiastic over the beauty of the 
Cogne district. His paper is accompanied by two soft and well-exe- 
cuted illustrations of the final ridge and of the actual summit of the 
Grand Paradis. 

Signori Ratti and Fiorio contribute the other article. Unluckily 
their holiday in 1884 was but short, and the quarantine prevented 
their leaving Italy, so they had to content themselves with the hack- 
neyed ascents of the Tournalin, Breithorn, Zumsteinspitze, and Signal. 
kuppe, which are very freshly and pleasantly narrated. They lay 
stress on the fact that the difficulties of the two latter peaks have been 
greatly exaggerated, and express very strong opinions on the absurdly 
high prices for guides in the tariff when compared with other less 
known districts, e.g. the Lysjoch is 50 francs, while the Ecrins is only 
35. It would be well if the several clubs were to reduce the rates, 
‘which may once have been equitable, but are now very exorbitant, 
as the ways are so well known, and the dangers thus largely done 
away with. 

The mention of the Monte Rosa group naturally leads to what in 
some ways is the most valuable paper in the volume—that sent by 
Signor P. L. Vesco, whom we are probably right in identifying with a 
former ‘ vicaire’ of Cogne, who in 1873 published some very useful 
notes on that valley and its neighbourhood... Signor Vesco’s paper is 
founded on a dictated version of a German MS. by M. Louis de la 
Pierre, which, as Mr. D. W. Freshfield points out in the ‘ Alpine Notes’ 
ahove, ought certainly to be published entire in the original. For it 
is no less than an account of the first known exploration of the glaciers 
around the Monte Rosa, viz. that of the six Gressoney men with 
N. Vincent in 1778, when from the ‘ Entdeckungsfels’ the ‘ lost valley ’ 
of Zermatt was discovered. De Saussure mentions the expedition, with 
one of the members of which be conversed in 1789 on his visit to the 
southern valleys of Monte Rosa, and so does Von Welden (‘Der Monte 
Rosa,’ p. 123), both accounts having been noticed in these pages by 


* It may be useful to point out that the key of the fine new club hut on the 
Val Savaranche side of the Parad s is only to be found at the house of Giuseppe 


Dayné, at the hamlet of Maisonnasse, between Dégioz and Ponte, or at that of 
Oberto, at Ceresole Reale. 
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Mr. Tuckett * and Mr. Conway.t But the version now published 1s 
that of one of the seven adventurers, Joseph Beck by name ; and 
though, in its present form, it does not add much to our knowledge of 
facts, yet is of historical interest, and deserves to be published in full 
as a record of an exploration which for its date was most memorable 
and daring. 

Signor de Falkner gives an accurate and exhaustive account of the 
topography and nomenclature of the Brenta group, which, after proving 
too much forthe Austrian staff, has been fairly thrashed out by the 
energy of amateurs. In the course of his exposition he maintains the 
accuracy of Mr. Ford’s note { against Mr. Holzmann’s criticism ; but 
we may point out that the first ascent of the Cima di Brenta was made 
by Mr. Freshfield, not by Mr. Tuckett. | 

Mr. Budden gives a full and accurate account of the various Alpine 
societies now in existence, though we fear that the Alpine Club has 
never had any official connection with Mr. Ball’s ‘ Alpine Guide.” We 
take from his paper the following statistics, which are rather startling. 
The seven chief Alpine Clubs number no less than 33,421 members, . 
while the local societies in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 

‘Poland have 45,130, to which various minor associations add 5,180, 
so that the grand total of ‘ Alpinists’ or ‘ Alpiners’ (to borrow Mr. W. 
Longman’s term, used in his ‘ Six Weeks’ Journal’) mounts up to the 
really appalling number of 83,731. 

Some interesting facts as to the origin of the C. A. I. are given in 
the eloquent discourse of the new President, Signor P. Lioy, in honour 
of Quintino Sella, which is prefixed to the volume. 

With this year’s Bollettino there is issued a very elaborate index to 
the first fifty numbers of that periodical, which we owe to the industry 
and care of Signor L. Vaccarone. By this means the buried riches of 
past volumes are rendered generally accessible, and a great boon con- 
ferred on all who wish to refer to any of the numerous interesting 
expeditions made by Italian climbers. First comes an index of authors, 
followed by a minutely subdivided index of the subject matter, which 

has separate headings—for Guides, History, Winter Excursions, and 
the like—twenty-one in all. Finally we have an index of places, so 
that, at a single glance, we can see exactly what has been published in 
the Bollettino on any particular peak or pass, village or valley, and 
this section is perhaps the most useful of all. We have tested the index 
pretty severely, and have found it very accurate. It might have been 
well to print a table at the beginning stating the year in which each 
“number was published, but this anyone can easily construct for him- 
self in a few minutes. We have only to add that the index forms a 
pamphlet of 100 pages, and is issued apart from the Bollettino. 


Lllustrirter Fihrer durch West-Tirol und Vorarlberg, von Julius Meurer, with 
Illustrations and Maps. (Vienna: Hartleben, 1885. 5s. 6d.) 


The president of the Austrian Alpine Club is an indefatigable hand- 
book-maker, and he finds—what English mountaineers do not— 


* Alpine Journal, vol. v. p. 136. ¢ Jbid. vol. xii. p. 75. 
t{ Ibid. x. 162. 
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publishers ready to back him up. Following on his ‘Oertler Group’ 
and ‘Dolomites,’ we have this comprehensive, compact volume of 
300 pages, covering the country between the Swiss and Italian 
frontiers on the west and the line of the Brenner railway on the east — 
Vorarlberg and West-Tirol. We have only one fault to find with 
Herr Meurer’s arrangement, that he has accepted on the west the 
frontier lines of political in place of those of physical geography, 
thereby bisecting in a manner awkward for tourists the Adamello and 
Silvretta groups. Mr. Ball was curiously in advance of the time in 
his admirably acientific subdivision of the Alps for handbook purposes. 
The recent completion of the Arlberg railway opens out not only the 
Bavarian highlands but the fine glacier group of the Silvretta Ferner 
and the pastoral recesses of the Montafun to English climbers, an 
unexhausted, we might almost say an unknown, region of no slight 
attractions. From these we pass by Innsbruck to the Stubai Thal, 
sunniest of Alpine valleys, crowned by a group of peaks which to 
climbers who trust to their own ‘instinct’ to find a way, and only 
bring a foreign guide to help them in the mechanical labour of step- 
cutting, will afford plenty of sport. The Oetzthaler Ferner are better 
known, more severe in scenery, and to our thinking less beautiful, 
though the glorious panorama of the Weisskugel is hardly to be sur- 
passed by any peak that does not look down on Italy. 

The Brenta group is more thoroughly worked out than in Herr 
Meurer’s dolomite volume, and we see nothing omitted except the 
excursion from Pinzolo or Campiglio over the Bocca dei Camuzzi. 
The Adamello group is newly done; Val di Genova is praised as highly 
as it seems to deserve in a memory which dates back over twenty 
years to a time before it was shorn of half its noble pines. Val di 
Fum and Val di Borzago are rather curtly dealt with, and the 
political division of the group interferes with the completeness of its 
treatment as a whole. This is really all the criticism we have to offer. 

The technical construction of the book seems, as might be expected 
from Herr Meurer’s experience, as nearly perfect as possible. Granted, 
what is now universally held, that guide-books are to be constructed on 
the multum in parvo principle, as compressed as a meat lozenge, we do 
not see how it could be better done. In old days the tourist was 
supposed to require a dilution of Byron or Schiller with his facts and 
figures. However we rejoice to say his successor is not without some 
human weakness. If Herr Meurer is right, it lies in the direction of 
a desire for a large number of rather poor woodcuts, which suffer by 
contrast with some half a dozen admirable little heliographs. We 
should like to have replaced the woodcuts by district maps of the 
Silvretta, Oetzthal, Stubai, Oertler, Adamello, and Brenta groups, 
A novel invention of doubtful utility isa large Distance sale in which 
the ‘ times’ are inserted on every route. 


Valle Barona: Impressioni e Schizzi dal Vero, per F. Balli. (Turin: 
Candeletti, 1885. 2/7. 50 c.) 


Signor Balli has done a considerable service to travellers by opening 
an excellent Hotel-Pension in a valley which is still comparatively 
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unknown, though within a few miles of the great central route across the 
Alps. His guests will be further indebted to him for catering to their 
minds, as well as to their bodies, in a monograph on Val Bavona. It 
naturally contains appreciative descriptions of the scenery of this re- 
markable dale, one of the most picturesque granitic trenches in the 
Alps. But in this part of his subject Signor Balli bad been antici- 
pated. It would be hard to improve on the general descriptions given 
by Mr. Ball more than twenty years ago. The most interesting pages 
in Signor Balli’s work are those devoted to the customs of the in- 
habitants—their emigration to Holland; the curious ‘ vicinanza,’ or 
tenure of lands in common by several families ; their habit of changing 
from one hamlet to another, according to the season, thus leading a 
more or less migratory life even within the limits of their own moun- 
tains. The little book has attached to it the portion of the Sietried- 
karte, or new Federal map, which covers the neighbourhood of 
Bignasco, and Herr Studer’s panorama from the Basodine from an old 
S.A.C. Jahrbuch. It is further illustrated by several reproductions of 
photographs of waterfalls and glaciers. 

_ Tt is to be desired that a complete work should be written on the 
Valleys of Ticino, either by a native or by one who, like Mr. Cust, has 
lived long among the countryfolk, who gave to France her late ruler. 
Léon Gambetta’s grandfather was born at Intragna, close to the 
mouth of Val Maggia, and the village is still full of his relations. 

D. W. F. 


Locarno et ses Vallées, par J. Hardmeyer, avec 58 illustrations par S. Weber 
et deux cartes. (Orell Fiissli & Cie., Ziirich, 1885. 1f. 50c.) 


Since the sentence that concludes the preceding notice was written, 
the desire expressed in it has been partly fulfilled by the publication 
of this pretty pamphlet of 117 pages, which forms part of Messrs. 
Orell Ftissli & Cie.’s series of ‘L’Europe illustrée.’ It is needful to say 
‘ pretty,’ for mountaineers will still look for fuller details of the moun- 
tain recesses and heights than are here afforded. But the ordinary 
traveller will find all he wants in the way of a light and readable 
sketch of the beauties of a district now within less than 30 hours of 
London. 

One preliminary warning is needful. Let him not be repelled if 
Locarno and its hotel do not at first sight attract him so much as other 
halting-places on the lakes. If he has legs and eyes—nay, if he has 
energy enough to drive in a carriage and pair—he is within reach of a 
series of excursions hardly to be matched elsewhere. As a centre for 
moderate walks Locarno is unrivalled in the lake region. On one side 
are the hill-villages, ‘ the Monti,’ behind the town, with roads stretching 
up to the heights overlooking the gorge of Val Verzasca. On the other, 
the road across the Maggia leads to the old path from Losone to 
Ronco, an exquisite Italian Trossachs. The upper valleys, Onsenone, 
Centovalli, and Verzasca, are within easy reach, and in the farther 
recesses of Val Maggia, Bignasco and Fusco offer comfortable retreats. 

The illustrations to this volume are graceful and characteristic, and 
do as much, perhaps, as can be done without colour to suggest the 
charm of a land where colour is a ceaseless delight. D. W. F. 
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Proposep ENGLISH CHURCH AT GRINDELWALD. 
Lo the Editor of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ — 


The Close, Winchester: January 6, 1886. 


Dear §1R,—-I shall feel much obliged to you if you will allow me to 
bring the subject of a Church at Grindelwald before members of the 
Alpine Club through the medium of your Journal. The erection of 
a church at Grindelwald for the English and American visitors has 
long been felt to be desirable. A building fund was set on foot 
some. years ago, and amounted to about 300/.; but this sum was unfor- 
tunately lost, owing to the failure of a bank at Interlaken, in which it 
was placed. It is proposed now to start a fresh one, under different 
auspices. Hitherto the only accommodation for English and American 
worshippers at Grindelwald has been furnished by the hotels. Formerly 
a room at the ‘Adler’ was used. Now the services on Sunday have 
been conducted in the fuwmoir of the ‘Hotel de l’Ours,’ by chaplains 
appointed by the Colonial and Continental Suciety. 

This arrangement, as your readers well know, is far from satisfactory 
—first, on account of the association of Church services with a room 
used for smoking and occasional dancing ; secondly, because neither 
English visitors nor foreigners like to be excluded from the usual 
‘umow ; thirdly, because it gives a great deal of trouble to the 
managers of the hotel ; and fourthly, because the room does not afford 
adequate accommodation. 

Under these circumstances it is proposed to build a Church, capable 
of holding 246 adults, from plans furnished by C. L. Luck, Esq., 
architect. The proprietors of the ‘ Hétel de ]’Ours,’ Messrs. Boss, have 
offered a site, and executed a deed of conveyance of the land as a 
gift to the Bishop of London and his successors. The design and 
working drawings have been submitted to the Bishop, and approved by 
him; and as soon as an estimate of the cost has been agreed upon 
between the architect and Messrs. Boss an agreement will be drawn 
up for carrying out the design, and a committee, which is in course of 
formation, will be appointed to raise the sum required. 

With a view of securing in the chaplains sound Church views 
without anything ofa party character, the patronage has been offered 
to, and accepted by, the Bishop of London, who has expressed his 
hearty approval of the scheme. 

I am aware that some persons, interested in Grindelwald, would have 
preferred that the patronage of the church, when finished, should he 
vested in the Colonial and Continental Church Society or the S.P.G. 
But there were objections to this. First, the friends of one society 
do not express themselves as perfectly contented with the other. 
Secondly, there are many English visitors, to say nothing of Ameri- 
cans, who are indifferent to the claims of this or that society. All 
that they desire is, that the services should be conducted reverently 
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and devoutly, by clergymen who are competent to discharge their 
ministerial duties without leaning to any extremes. Thirdly, there 
were difficulties, which it seemed impossible for the Colonial and Con- 
tinental Society to get over, connected with the transfer of the land. 
Bearing these things in mind, and taking the advice of friends, I 
adopted the course indicated above, and to this course I fully intend to 
adhere, not wishing to be mixed up in any party quarrels, and hoping 
that all moderate Churchmen will be well satisfied, and moreover that 
those who lean to one side or the other will be content to acknowledge 
the authority of the Bishop of London, which in this case is supreme. 

A list is added of 29 persons who are favourable to the scheme and 
have subscribed or promised to subscribe. Of these names those which 
have two asterisks attached to them have accepted the position of vice- 
president; those which are marked with one have agreed to be members 
of the general committee, at the first meeting of which, held, by per- 
mission, at the Church Club, Bond Street, after due notice given, an 
executive committee, consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman, two 
secretaries, and a treasurer, will be appointed. Meanwhile an account 
has been opened at Messrs. Coutts’, bankers, 59 Strand. 

Those who are favourable to the scheme are requested to send their 
names, and any sum they are prepared to subscribe or guarantee, to 
the Rev. Canon Butler, The Close, Winchester. 

I remain your obedient Servant, 
GEORGE BUTLER. 


First List oF SuBscriBers. = ; 
£ 3. d. = £3. d. 
Arkle, R. N., Esq. . 2 2 0] * * Hornby, Rev. Dr., Pro- 
Birkett, Herbert, Esq. . 010 6. vost of Eton : 5 0 0 
* Bramston, Rev. J.Trant 3 0 0 . Lambert, Percival, Esq. 1 1 0 
* * Butler, Very Rev. H. M., Money-Coutts,Mrs. F.B. 50 0 O 
Dean of Gloucester 2 2 0 Moon, Robt., Esq.1000°=40 O © 
* Butler, Rev. Canon .40 0 0 Prothero, Rev. Canon . 2 2 O 
Byron, G. A., Esq. . 010 0 *Selwyn, Rev. E. C., 
* * Coleridge, Lord Chief Liverpool . 11 oOo 
Justice , 5 0 0 * Stanton, Rev. V. H. . 3 3 0 
* Davidson, W. E., Esq. . 2 2 0 * Stuart, Professor M.P. 1 O 
Durham, Right Rev. itis Sumner, Ven. Arch- 
the Lord Bishop of . 3 0 O deacon j ; . lL 1 Oo 
* Fearon, Rev. Dr., Win- Trotter, Rev. Coutts, 
chester ‘ : - 6 0 0 Vice-Master of Trinity 
Fox, H., Esq. : . &§ 0 0 College, Cambridge . 5 0 O 
Fox, D. C. Esq. . 2 0 0 Vernon, Mrs. 1 0 0 
Friend, A (per Canon : Welldon, Rev. J.E.C. 10 0 0 
Butler) 1 1 0 Wethered, Rev. F.T. . 2 0 O 
* Gedge, Rev. W. Ww. . 200 * Young, Rev. E. M. . 3 3 0 
George, Rev. H. B. 1 1 O 
198 O 6 
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Tue Annual General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club Rooms 
on the evening of Tuesday, December 15, 1885, F.C. Grove, Esq. 
(President of the Club) in the chair. 

Messrs. CARL CHRISTIAN Hai, Aucust Lorrta, J. H. Wicks, HENry 
Fox, JoHN FuLLerR, CHARLES CANNAN, and SyDNEY SEYMOUR were 
ballotted for, and elected members of the Club. 

On the motion of Mr. Nichols, seconded by Mr. George, the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Honorary Secretary, and the other members of 
Committee, being eligible for re-election, were unanimously re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Mathews, seconded by Dr. Liveing, Mr. 
LawrENceE Pitkincton and Mr. G. 8S. Barnes were unanimously 
elected members‘of the Committee for the ensuing year, in the places 
of Mr. H. Pasreur and Mr. C. PiLtkinGton, who retire from the Com- 
inittee by rotation. 

_ The Honorary Secretary proposed and Mr. Dent seconded the adop- 
tion of the alterations in the rules as drawn up and suggested by the 
Committee in accordance with the resolution passed at the General 
Meeting of March 81 last, printed copies of the proposed alterations 
having been sent round to members of the Club. 

Mr. HEELIS suggested several alterations in the wording of the rules, 
chiefly in respect of their technical accuracy. 

Mr. Packe moved and Mr. Horace WALKER seconded ‘ that no altera- 
tion be made in the rules.’ The motion on being put from the chair 
was lost, nine voting for and twenty-seven against it. 

Mr. Herts moved and Mr. THomas seconded the adoption of the 
alterations in the rules, with the corrections as proposed by himself. 

After some remarks from the President and Mr. NicHois, Mr. 
BLANFoRD moved as an amendment ‘that the rules be referred back 
to the Committee.’ 

Mr. HeeEis said he was ready to withdraw his own motion and to 
second Mr. BLANDFORD’s amendment. After some further discussion, 
in which Messrs. WALKER, W. MaTHEws, GEORGE, and PoLLock took 
part, the President put the motion ‘ that Mr, HrEis’s amendments of 
the rules be accepted en bloc.’ Fifteen voted for and twenty-eight 
against the motion, which was therefore lost. 

The President then put the original motion, ‘that the alterations in 
the rules recommended by the Committee be adopted.’ Thirty-seven 
voted for and thirty-two against the motion, and as the required 
majority of two-thirds was not obtained the motion was lost, and the 
rules stand unaltered. 

Mr. F, Pottock then read his paper on ‘The Alpine Club Library,’ 
at the conclusion of which a discussion took place, in which Messrs. 
Freshfield, Tucker, Conway, Décle, Seymour King, and Richmond 
Powell took part. Mr. Pollock briefly replied, and the President 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Pollock, both for his care as librarian 
and for his admirable paper, which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. F. F. Tucketr then presented to the Club a slab of rock, taken 
from the bed of the Lower Grindelwald Glacier, as a beautiful speci- 
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men of ‘ice-writing,’ the surface being finely polished by glacial 
action. 

A cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Tuckett having been unanimously 
passed, the proceedings terminated. 


The Annual Winter Dinner took place on Wednesday, December 
16, at Willis’s Rooms, and was well attended, 159 members and their 
friends sitting down to dinner. Among the guests were the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Bowen, Dr. Wilkes, Dr. Michael Foster, Professor Forbes, Dr. 
James Martineau, M. Vernet (Swiss Consul), &c. 

The Picture Exhibition (of which a notice will be found on another 
page) was held at Willis’s Rooms during the afternoon of the same 
day. 


NOTE, 


As the next number of the Journal is the last of vol. xii. and will 
contain the Index to that volume, the Hditor requests that all notes 
intended for insertion may be forwarded to him as soon as passible. 
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THe First Ascent oF Anal CHOCH. 
By MAURICE DE DECHY. 


PART III.* 


E spent one more night in our camp at the foot of the 
Ceja Glacier, and next morning set off on our return 
to the valley of the Ardon. The ascent of Adai Choch had 
been completed. Our next object was to explore the northern 
outskirts of the group, which had been left unvisited by our 
predecessors. I was anxious to complete, by adding some 
missing links, the routes along the northern side of the 
Caucasian chain, parts of which had been traversed by 
Freshfield in 1868, and Grove in 1874, 

The first of these links lay between the Ardon and Uruch 
valleys. After due consultation of the Russian Staff map (very 
trustworthy on matters which do not involve heights above 
the snow-level), I determined to follow a track ascending 
the side-glen of the Sadon, and thence crossing a ridge to 
Kamunta in the Congut Valley, the stream of which forms 
one of the headwaters of the Uruch. From this point there 
was some difficulty in determining beforehand the best 
direction to follow among the intervening ridges and gorges 
in order to reach Styr-Digor, the highest group of hamlets 
in the Uruch Valley. It was almost impossible to explain 
this latter part of our route to the inhabitants, or to per- 
suade them to adopt it, for from Kamunta a well-known 
path descends the Congut to its junction with the Uruch, 
near Donifars, and then mounts beside the latter river to 
Styr-Digor. Naturally, this route did not attract us, as it 


* See pp. 209 and 314 for previous papers. The heights given 
are the results of my own observations with Goldschmidt’s aneroid, 
and (those observed in 1885) with an aneroid. 
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led far from the heights and glaciers of the central chain, 
and held out but small promise of fine scenery. 

About noon on a Sunday we reached the mines of Sadon, 
which lie in a glen which joins the Ardon beyond Nuschal. 
It was a church festival; our reception was extremely hos- 
pitable, and it was clear all thought of further progress 
must be given up for the day. We enjoyed, however, a 
capital opportunity of studying the various types in the 
crowd of mountain dwellers, and the characteristic Ossete 
dances which we witnessed here for the first time. 

We left Sadon on the morning of July 28, at eight o’clock, 
after a somewhat disturbed and short night. The soldier 
who accompanied us had to remain behind to wait for the 
bread, which was not ready. The day was dull; and under 
a grey sky our road, which led in a westerly direction 
through a narrow, stony glen, was very monotonous. In 
one hour and a half we passed the gorge of the Sgid, the 
stream from which issues in a clear cascade. Our direction 
now became more northerly. Several houses with towers, 
probably to guard the passage, stood on the neighbouring 
rocky heights. As the ground rose we gained a view back- 
wards of the jagged crest behind which lies the Ceja Valley, 
and farther away towards the south of the finely-shaped 
snowy group which rises on the right of the Ardon Valley. 
After a steep ascent we entered a pastoral upland glen. 
Above the sides of the valley to our right shot up peaks of 
dolomitic appearance, which belonged to the northern lime- 
stone ridge which runs parallel to the main chain. Atnoon 
we were on the pass. It is a scarcely perceptible crest, con-~ 
necting the group of Kion Choch with a northern spur of 
the lateral chain, which, detaching itself from the central mass 
of Adai Choch, forms one of the walls of the gorge of the 
Ceja. The granites of the central chain are here separated 
from the jurassic chalks of Kion Choch by a broad band of 
slates. 

The height of the pass is only 5,940 feet. The view was 
limited, and clouds covered even the snowy ranges of the 
Ceja Valley, which lay close before us. We left at 1 P.M. 
Our track followed a long, projecting spur, without descend- 
ing into the valley, the depths of which were covered with 
green meadows, and watered by rushing streams. On our 
left opened glacier-filled recesses leading up to the wall-like 
chain, the north-western boundary of the Ceja Valley, which 
has previously been mentioned. The stone huts of Kamunta 
rising in tiers against the sides of a hillock, in which the 
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spur we were following terminated, soon came into view. 
On the opposite hillside other groups of houses were perched. 
The surrounding slopes were cut up by the deep channels of 
torrents. Green pastures without a tree, and hardly broken 
by culture, spread in every direction. The landscape had a 
peculiar and strange character, and bore little resemblance 
to our Alpine highlands. After several halts by the way for 
the purpose of attempting to get such photographs as the 
clouds would allow, we reached Kamunta at 3.30 p.m. The 
village lies at 5,340 feet. 

We passed the night here, and early next morning were 
preparing for our start. A long chain lay before our eyes, 
divided into two sections by a finely shaped peak, from 
which spurs branched out. On its east the gorge of the 
Dargon-kom-don, on its west, that of the Skaty-kom-don 
lead up to the ice-fields of Adai Choch. A snowy gap lay 
at the head of the former on the eastern flank of the 
summit last mentioned. Burgener was positive that this 
would form a pass to the left-hand tributary of the Ceja 
Glacier. On the farther side we had seen no difficulty in 
reaching this saddle, and on this side also it now appeared 
to be fairly easy of access. Far at the back of the Skaty- 
kom rose steep, ice-clad cliffs, over which Adai Choch itself 
was visible.* 

As usual in the Caucasus, it was impossible to make an 
early start. I will not again describe the inevitable struggle, 
the arrangement of the packhorses, and the collecting of the 
horsemen. Knough to say it was 9.30 a.m. before we were off. 
In order to descend from the village into the lower valley, 
we had to climb the barrier which separated us from the 
Skaty-kom glen. The Caucasian sun shone hotly on the 
steep slopes which lay fully exposed to its rays, and made 
the climb (which we had to make on foot) sufficiently 
exhausting. When after two hours we had crested the 
barrier, a fine view of the narrow, treeless glen opened before 
us. The background of the eastern branch was alone visible. 
This is filled by a broad, little crevassed glacier, crowned by 
a finely-shaped snow peak. The other branch more to the 
S.W. was hidden from us by a projecting ridge. 

Having crossed the stream, not without some difficulty, 


* To the head of the Skaty-kom, a very fine pass, only to be attempted 
from the southern side, may be forced from Glola in the Rion Valley. 
It may also be possible to reach the Skaty-kom from the eastern névé 
of the Karagam Glacier.—D.W.F. 
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we made a long halt, for although our start from Kamunta 
had been so late, we had had nothing to eat since 6 a.m. 
Then following a westerly direction through a dull ravine 
we climbed stony grass slopes. In three hours (at 4.30 P.M.) 
we reached the pass, about 7,154 feet. After a short halt 
we descended by a broken path, still covered in places by 
winter snow. In front, apparently at an enormous height, 
glaciers were visible, pouring their long streams down 
towards the Uruch, which shone a silver band in the 
distance. 

The mountain sides began to assume a less barren charac- 
ter, and the meadows were bright with alpine flowers. Rye 
fields were visible on the sunny side of the valley even above 
the upper limit of the woods;a clear stream, broken into 
many cascades, fell over steep cliffs. Lower down wooded 
spurs stretched out towards the depths of the valley, and 
glaciers appeared at the head of all the ravines. After a 
steep descent the bottom of the valley and the stream came 
into view. At 7 p.m., close to the village of Gular, which 
spreads itself out on a meadow terrace, we pitched our tent. 
Zenaga was in sight lower in the valley. 

The landscape which lay before us in the clear light of 
morning, showed us, by the richness of its composition and 
the magnificence of its details, that we were again close to 
the central Caucasian chain. For the last two days our 
wanderings had been through glens hemmed in by compara- 
tively insignificant spurs, and the scenery had been for the 
most part monotonous and wanting in remarkable features. 
We had now reached the neighbourhood of the Karagam 
Glacier, whose mighty flood, issuing from among a noble 
array of peaks, and stretching far down into the valley, came 
to an end at our feet among grassy hillocks and dark pine 
forests. 

Up its gigantic ice-fall, and over its wide-spreading snow- 
fields, now eighteen years ago, Freshfield, Moore, and Tucker, 
led by Francois Dévouassoud, forced their way to the Rion 
over the central chain. On the farther side of a projecting 
hill-side,* along whose base the Kuragam torrent hurries on 
its way to join the Uruch, the valley of the latter river was 
visible ; there we fell in with the high level route of our 


* The Karagam glacier does not flow from a gigantic névé surround- 
ing immediately Adai Choch. The snowfields of the group are divided 
by its northern spurs, and the ridge west of the Skaty-kom Valley 
forms the boundary of the basin of the Karagam. 
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predecessors which leads along the northern flank of the 
chain from Styr Digor to the valleys of the Tcherek, Urban, 
Tchegem and Baksan, and the village of Urusbieh. 


The ascent of Adai Choch had aroused my interest in 
the group, and when in 1885 I found myself able to pay a 
second visit to the Caucasus, I made the valley of the Ardon 
my first object. Unfortunately, owing to the lateness of the 
date at which my plans became fixed, I was unaccompanied 
by any mountaineers. 

In the last days of July I found myself again on the Ceja 
Glacier. I took a number of measurements and observa- 
tions of the ice, and set up signals, the distances of which 
from the end of the glacier were accurately fixed, with the 
object of obtaining materials for a determination of the 
advance or retreat of the ice. I had also taken the angles 
of the peaks at the head of the Ceja basin, and was now 
anxious to obtain corresponding views and observations of 
the eastern and southern slopes of the Adai Choch group, 
together with photographic illustrations of its southern 
precipices. 

I took the road to the Mamisson Pass. Above St. Nicolai 
(3,980 feet), the Ardon Valley narrows, and the noble 
Kassara gorge, in which the Ardon breaks through the 
granite of the central chain, commences. This defile far ex- 
ceeds in picturesque beauty and variety the much-praised 
scenery of the Dariel. The road ascends through it to the 
wide basin of Sarmag, and then turns up the long thickly- 
inhabited pastoral valley of the Mamisson, the western source 
of the Ardon. The Mamisson Pass itself, on the watershed 
of the Caucasus, attains a height of 9,390 (Russian Staff 
Map, or 9,327 feet according to my own observations). It 
is a grassy ridge, running nearly north and south at right 
angles to the general direction of the chain. Wind and 
weather drove us quickly from the crest. We could see 
nothing even of our immediate surroundings. It was not 
until we had descended to the highest reach of the valley on 
the Mingrelian side and looked down upon the lower levels, 
that there burst on us wanderers from the sterner north 
the beauty of luxuriant forest, of new kinds of foliage 
which soon met us by the roadside, the charm of the south, 
all that is associated with the name of the Rion. 

On a terrace which falls steeply towards the Tchamtchachi 
Tchai, which, rising from the glaciers of Adai Choch, form the 
eastern source of the Rion, we pitched our tent close to the 
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hamlet of Gurschevi (6,332 feet). Here Freshfield and his 
companions spent a day or two in 1868. Some of the older 
inhabitants remembered the visitors, who carried with them 
a movable house like ours, and bore in their hands similar 
weapons of offence—tent and ice-axes. 

Next morning we started early to climb the hill behind the 
village. We at first mounted the glen of the Tchamzela, 
which is closed at its head by a small glacier, and then 
turned up the hillsides on our left. Soon in the early and 
indistinct light of dawn, the outlines of peaks of the main 
chain began to show over the nearer ridges ; up the pathless 
slopes I hurried, dreading lest the sun should raise the mists 
and permit ‘ basest clouds’ to conceal the ‘mountain tops ’ 
which were now flattered by his ‘ sovereign eye.’ 

The rising of morning mists is as common and vexatious 
in the Caucasus as on the Italian side of the Alps. Itis a 
necessary evil wherever the sea or low-lying plains extend to 
within a short distance of a great chain without the inter- 
vention of lofty lower ridges. When I gained a height 
which commanded a clear view over all the neighbouring 
crests, I was overcome by surprise and admiration. There 
rose before my eyes, from the sources of the Ingur and the 
Zenes-Squali, through Tau Burdschula to Adai Choch, an 
array of giants, the mighty peaks of the Caucasus. Tau 
Tetunuld, with the ridges stretching northwards from it 
towards Dychtau and Koschtantau, was in sight, and I fan- 
cied I could recognise the twin peaks of Uschba and the 
massive form of the distant Dongussorun. What fixed my 
attention most, however, was the neighbouring group over 
which Adai Choch reigned supreme, a magnificent wall of 
cliffs and icefalls crowned by a number of the sharpest 
pinnacles. Mr. Freshfield, who recognised the admirable 
position of this ridge and climbed up to it, has faithfully 
represented in the sketch issued with my last paper this part 
of the panorama. I have also retained the graphic title 
which he gave to the drawing, ‘ From the white Rhododen- 
dron Hill above Gurschevi.’ The point I reached was 8,080 
feet, or about 1,800 feet above the village of Gurschevi. 

The relations of the principal peaks were of special interest 
to me. The noble pyramid of Adai Choch dominated the 
group. Next to it on the west came the double peak of 
Freshfield. It is a massive mountain, and besides three 
principal crests has several minor summits. It is connected 
with Adai Choch by a long ridge which is here seen much 
fore-shortencd. From lower down the Rion Valley the gap 
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between the two peaks shows as a formidable but tempting 
pass. It would lead to the Skaty-kom Valley. The relative 
heights and positions of this peak and Adai Choch became 
clearer on the following day, when I climbed a height to the 
S.E. of the Mamisson Pass, and 500 feet higher (9,850 feet). 
The panorama was the same as from the Rhododendron Hill 
behind Gurschevi, only wider, the lower spurs were more 
sunk, and the eye plunged more directly into the ravines; 
and if the view thus lost something in picturesque detail 
it gained in clearness and completeness. Here the double 
peak is seen lying back to the N. and loses considerably 
in apparent height, leaving to Adai Choch the uncontested 
supremacy of the group. 

From both points of view I took photographs and the 
bearings of the peaks. There could be no doubt of the 
identity of Adai Choch with the sharp pyramid. The peak 
rises in the south-western corner of the névé of the Ceja 
Glacier and falls abruptly to the south. To the east the main 
chain declines to a considerably lower summit, and, a little 
farther E., to the point where the shale or slate ridge, which 
is for a short space the watershed of the Caucasus, abuts 
against the granite. The latter bends somewhat to the N. 
and forms the southern boundary of the Ceja Valley dividing 
it from that of the Mamisson. 

West of Adai Choch on the main chain stands Freshfield’s 
double peak. Its northern slopes, however, do not fall into 
the basin of the Ceja Glacier. In the hollows on the southern 
face of this peak and Adai Choch le many secondary 
glaciers separated from one another by the spurs of Adai 
Choch. Only one, that descending from the gap between 
the two peaks into the glen that opens near Glola, attains 
any considerable dimensions. 

For the loftiest summit of the group, Adai Choch itself, we 
have adopted the name given by the Russian staff. To the 
Double Peak it is impossible as yet to give a name. It may 
be called after the glacier, the stream, or the valley which it 
dominates. The nomenclature of Caucasian peaks is still in 
its infancy and full of confusions, and the attainment of any 
accurate information from the natives is so difficult that 
names have in many cases to be selected without any certainty 
of their having the strongest claim on the ground of local use. 
Great peaks have frequently as many names as they have 
sides. It is rare that the same name is used on all sides. 
Thus the name of Adai Choch is itself unknown on its 
northern flank in the Ceja Valley, though for this there is 
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the excellent reason that owing to its position the summit is 
hardly visible to the inhabitants. Below the last ascent on 
the Ardon side to the Mamisson Pass a cirque of rocky peaks 
opens, with secondary glaciers streaming from their 8.E. 
flanks. This comparatively unimportant crest, the continua- 
tion of the watershed E. of Adai Choch and the separating 
range between the Ardon and Ceja Valleys, was called by my 
Ossetes Adai Choch. These men could give no distinctive 
name for the great peak climbed by me and triangulated by 
the Russian staff when I pointed it out to them from the 
Rhododendron Hill and the heights above the Mamisson 
Pass. Clearly the Russian engineers got the only name 
they could for the whole snowy crest and proceeded to apply 
it to the highest point they measured, a legitimate and 
sensible process which has been repeated very frequently in 
the growth of mountain nomenclature. 

Half an hour only from the terminal moraine of the glacier 
of Adai Choch, which lies nearest to the pass, and at the foot 
of the last southern zigzags, stands a stone house—a small 
barrack constructed many years ago for the engineers em- 
ployed in making the still unfinished car-road. One of 
these officers assured Mr. Freshfield he had spent three 
months on a glacier, so much impressed were they by the 
unusual proximity in which they found themselves to that— 
to Russian eyes—unusual phenomenon. It is now used as 
a hospice, and the people living in it called the glacier and 
peak above it Chamchachi. JRadde calls the mountain 
Tuilsas Mta, perhaps following the name given to the stream 
in the Russian staff map. Abich calls the glacier the 
Tschamtschaki Dzweri. On the other hand the people of 
Gurschevi call the mountain group Adai Choch. 

Few groups of the Central Caucasus lie so conveniently 
for explorers as this. The Mamisson road, a carriage 
road as far. as St. Nicolai at the mouth of the Ceja Valley, 
winds round two sides of it. The upper portion is a good 
horsepath, which slight repairs would make passable for 
wheels, thus opening for travellers a second road into Trans- 
caucasia, leading through gorge and glacier scenery of the 
highest order. St. Nicolai is an excellent headquarters for 
excursions among the peaks of the Ceja Valley. On both sides 
of the Mamisson Pass, at no great distance from the top, 
are solid stone refuges—here called Kasarma. That on the 
Ardon side has fallen into disrepair, and we were unable to 
lodge in it. It is, however, likely to be restored before long, 
or a new one built. It stands at a height of 7,450 feet. 
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The position of the refuge on the Rion side has been already 
described ; it stands at 8,290 feet. From here a difficult 
pass might be forced to the Ceja Glacier. Starting from St. 
Nicolai, provisions might be sent up to the Ceja Glacier 
while the mountaineers of the party went round to the 
Mamisson to attempt the pass from the southern side. 
Another interesting and useful pass would be that from the 
Ceja Glacier to Kamunta, previously pointed out. In the 
case of travellers making for the Uruch and the western 
flanks of group it would spare them the tedious circuit by 
Sadon and the dull pass to Kamunta. The route from 
Kamunta to Zenaga is more interesting. Hence also the 
head of the Skaty-kom Valley might be made an object 
for explorations. The heights above Gurschevi and the 
Mamisson are unusually happily placed for views. 

Perhaps the time is not so far distant when tourists 
driving over this noble pass in their carriages* will make 
short excursions to enjoy panoramas tbe details of which 
will be set out in maps and plates. For the present, how- 
ever, the traveller who penetrates to these remote mountain 
fastnesses must attack alone and unaided their peaks, passes, 
and glaciers. The character of the still uncivilised popula- 
tion will increase the difficulties, but, at the same time, 
enhance the interest of his journey. The men who have 
proved their courage and their energy in the conquest of 
the Alps will hardly flinch before the difficulties inseparable 
from the exploration of more remote ranges. Slowly then, 
but surely, will fall one after the other the giants of the 
Caucasus, the bright snowhorn of Burdschula (Freshfield’s 
Tau Burdisula, above the Karagam Glacier), Tau Tetunuld, 
the Caucasian Jungfrau; the granite glacier-clad pyramid 
of Koschtantau, the second peak of the Caucasus; the 
gigantic obelisk of Dychtau; the noble mass of Dongussorun 
(Freshfield’s Tungzorun), the Dent Blanche of the Caucasus ; 
Uschba, its double-crested Matterhorn, and many others 
_ which raise their heads above the clouds along the crest of 
the great chain. New passes will be opened over the moun- 
tain wall, and the mountaineers, as they pursue their un- 
trodden paths through the icy wildernesses, will laugh—or 
if the snow is soft, perhaps groan—once more over the ex- 
ploded superstition that ‘the Caucasus has but few and 


* M. de Déchy I think underestimates the badness of the Mamisson 


track between the pass and Koutais in this hopeful prognostica- 
tion.—D.W.F. 
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small glaciers.’ All the names that now ring as strangely 
in our ears as those of the Alps may have to men of the 
sixteenth century, will become household words, and will 
carry with them associations of grandeur and beauty, such 
as are brought before us by the words Jungfrau and Val 
Anzasca, Ortler, and Primiero; and, at the same time, science 
will be promoted, and with the advance in the knowledge of 
the Caucasian chain, materials for its complete description 
and for comparisons with other ranges will be accumulated. 

Such were the thoughts that passed through my mind, as 
after the completion of my photographic work and measure- 
ments on the heights above the Mamisson Pass I took my 
ease in the warm sunshine and endeavoured to stamp in my 
recollection the noble mountain landscape which lay in 
glittering clearness before my eyes. I was unwilling to 
leave behind the dark cliffs, the sparkling snow-slopes and 
mountain platforms, the sharp ridges that led up to the 
central peak, on whose proud summit I had been the first to 
set foot. I rehearsed in memory the details of the ascent, 
and flattered myself by hoping it might hereafter be rec koned 
among the small beginnings of the time of which I was 
dreaming—when the Caucasus will be added to the play- 
grounds of HKurope. 


_ 


HiLL-CLIMBING IN SCOTLAND. 


By C, D. CUNNINGHAM. 


EAR the foot of those grand crags on which Edinburgh 

Castle stands is a notice, that ‘children or others 

found climbing on the rocks will be handed over to the 
police.’ 

All Scotchmen are proud of the rugged features of their 
country. They are never tired of dilating upon the beauties 
of their ‘bonnie hills,’ as they are pleased to style these 
bleak eminences, or describing the peculiar sensations which 
arise from putting ‘one’s foot upon one’s native heath.’ And, 
indeed, anyone who has been on the moors on ‘ the twelfth,’ 
or driven with the laird for miles to visit a lonely glen or 
grim cairn, the scene of some act of bravery or devotion to 
the king or the clan, well understands how much there is 
to make the Highlandman love the hill scenery aronnd him. 
But were it possible to take the opinion of that kilted 
gathering who assemble every year in the north to ‘put’ 
stones or dance rcels, we should find they considered people 
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who indulged in such a peculiar form of amusement as 
‘climbing rocks’ well deserving of that awful fate prepared 
for them by the Edinburgh magistrates. “Nor have they any 
sympathy for those whose love of mountains is shown by 
climbing to their summits by other routes than by the beaten 
track. Whether or not this is the opinion of Scotch people 
in general, it certainly was that of a little group of passengers 
standing near Emile Rey and myself on the deck of the s.s. 
‘Gondolier’ one February morning in 1884. We had left 
Oban Bay far behind us, and were making for Ballachulish. 
In winter the West Highland boats have a sort of family 
appearance. Everyone seems to know who everyone else is. 
There were few passengers on board—a gamekeeper in 
homespun,* an innkeeper and his daughters returning from 
their annual fortnight’s ‘shopping’ in Glasgow, a couple of 
Free Kirk ‘ministers,’ and a parish schoolmaster. Since 
leaving Oban we noticed that these last had been closely ex- 
amining our ice axes and rope. The schoolmaster had even 
managed to move my portmanteau into such a position that 
he could see if there was any clue to our names in the shape 
of a luggage label. For some inscrutable reason they had 
concluded that we belonged to the Geological Survey; and 
it was in order to satisfy themselves on this important point 
that they accosted Rey, who could only answer, ‘ No Ingleesh, 
Messieurs.’ It should be explained that in these parts to 
confess ignorance of the English language is equivalent to 
saying that one speaks Gaelic. Rey’s reply naturally brought 
down upon him three noisy bursts of Gaelic gutturals, and 
in trying to rescue him I found myself in conversation with 
the men of learning. Had the part of the deck on which 
we stood been suddenly converted into a witness-box, and 
had my new ‘friends’ been Old Bailey lawyers, it would not 
have been more difficult to conceal the object of our journey. 
It was like playing at the good old game of ‘how, when, 
and where.’ And very few minutes’ cross-examination 
brought out where we had come from, where we were going, 
and what the rope and the ‘iron cleaver’ were to be used 
for. The conversation which followed need not be repeated. 
I will only say that very much the same arguments were 
used to dissuade us from going up Ben Nevis as are brought 
forward every week in summer to prevent ambitious tourists 
from attempting the Cima or Mont Blanc. ‘I would rather 


* «Tiens,’ said Emile; ‘voila une chose qui est assez dro!e, un 
garde-chasse en jupons.’ 
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pay the man something extra to go back and be rid of him,’ 
said ‘minister’ No. 1. ‘Are you perfectly certain that this 
Frenchman is whatehe pretends to be, and really is a guide? ” 
said ‘minister’ No. 2, with an attempt at appearing very 
knowing. Emile Rey was evidently not the guide which the 
reverend gentleman’s imagination had pictured. He was not 
dressed in velveteen trunks, with rose-coloured satin bows 
on his shoulders, like the chorus singers in ‘ William Tell ” 
or the fancvy-dress-ball-like peasants in the print of John 
Knox preaching at Geneva. Neither the logic of the school- 
master nor the ‘minister’s’ final appeal about the ‘awful 
sacrifice of human life ’ produced the desired result of making 
us promise to return to Oban by the afternoon steamer. It 
is not surprising that those who have so little sympathy for 
the art of climbing should have very vague ideas about every- 
thing connected with it, and look contemptuously on its pro- 
fessors. Anyone whose idea of a guide is derived from having 
seen a perspiring coachman (arrayed in drab livery, with 
brass buttons and a cockade) carry a luncheon basket to the 
top of some heather-covered knoll, must smile when he hears 
people talk with so much enthusiasm of their guides in the 
Alps. Even those whose only acquaintance with a guide 
has been in crossing the Mer de Glace, can better understand 
why it is that at the end of each succeeding year we grasp 
our guides’ hands more firmly as we say, ‘ Till next season.’ 
Last year a friend, whom I will call the Collector of Chatty- 
pur, spent part of his ‘ privilege leave’ at Grindelwald; and 
pointing one day to three of the best known guides in the 
Alps, he said that there seemed to be ‘ plenty of coolies 
about ;’ and, in spite of all my remonstrances, he used to 
refer to them afterwards as ‘ ice-axe wallahs.’ But the igno- 
rance of the Scotchman is far more ludicrous than that of 
the Collector, as the former considers a knowledge of moun- 
taineering to be a part of his birthright; an idea he has 
probably derived from the geography books, which tell us 
‘that the hilly and undulating character of the country pro- 
duces a hardy race of mountaineers.’ 

Those who are familiar in summer time with the view of 
the Ben one sees from the steamer just after leaving Balla- 
chulish can understand how grandly the snow-covered crest 
stood out against the winter’s sky, forming a striking con- 
trast to the dull brown colour of the surrounding hills and 
the silver grey of the leafless ‘ birk’ stems in the foreground 
—the only snow-capped dome to be seen: the shining or snowy 
mountain, as I believe the name Ben Nevis literally means. 
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The damp, cheerless atmosphere of a February afternoon 
added height and distance, and lent a gloomy grandeur to 
the scene. Since landing at Dover, Rey had often been told 
that he would see no high mountains in Scotland. ‘ Mais, 
monsieur, c’est une véritable montagne celle-la,’ he said, 
looking with keen interest at the ‘peak’ we had come so 
far to climb; a remark possessing considerable interest, 
coming as it did from one who had spent all his life at the 
foot of one of the grandest mountains in the Alps. Our 
idea of the height of a mountain very much depends on 
previous association, and the way we compare it with sur- 
rounding objects. The Lowland farmer who sees the Mont 
Blane range for the first time underestimates all the heights 
and distances. On the other hand, the Switzer who finds 
himself among a low line of hills will be almost certain to 
overestimate them. When Rey was in Edinburgh, we walked 
one winter’s afternoon to Holyrood Palace, at the foot of 
Arthur’s Seat, the beau idéal of a great peak in miniature, 
whose bold and singularly picturesque outline stood out to 
perfection against a red, frosty sky. On asking Emile how 
long he thought it would take to reach the top he replied, 
‘Some two and a half to three hours.” And yet the day fol- 
lowing we did the distance in an easy five-and-twenty 
minutes. Looking at Mount Everest for the first time from 
the Swiss standard of distance, I well remember how difficult 
it was to believe how many days would be required to reach 
the foot. The actual height of a mountain is a small com- 
ponent in the picture which comes to our memories in after 
days of some grand mountain view. Our impression of the 
scenery of different countries is not the less vivid because 
the eye does not serve to give us such accurate estimates of 
heights and distances as a theodolite anda measuring chain. 
It is beauty of form and colouring which make the ‘ véritable 
montagne ” we love to look back upon, and which we have 
before us on the canvases on our walls. The sketches of 
Scotch hill scenery in M. Loppé’s studio do not appear to be 
dwarfed even when placed side by side with those of Alpine 
peaks. 

Presently the long line of Fort William came in sight, 
with its grim-looking fort (a memorial of troublous times) at 
one end, and half an hour afterwards we were seated in the 
parlour of that most comfortable little hotel the ‘Alexandra.’ 
Next day was Sunday. Drizzling sleet fell all the morning, 
completely shutting out the view of the hills on the other 
side of the loch. One or two solitary bells began to toll for 
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the ‘forenoon service,’ and every now and then we heard 
the rumble of a gig or waggonette bringing country folk to 
the kirk. The sleet became snow. Two hours later some 
chilly worshippers came into the coffee-room to pass the 
‘interval between sermons.’ ‘I should not wonder, sir, if 
you were a Londoner,’ said an austere-looking personage, 
severely eyeing a cigarette case and an untheological-looking 
work with Mudie’s label upon it. This same individual drank 
strong coffee at lunch, and explained to everyone that 1t was 
the best specific against falling asleep during afternoon ser- 
vice. It wasalong, wearisome, dreary day, and we were glad 
when the time came to draw the curtains and light the 
lamp. 

In 1883 the Royal Scottish Meteorological Society esta- 
blished an observatory on the summit of the Ben. Pre- 
vious to its construction the observations were conducted 
by a Mr. Wragge, who during three summers and autumns 
made the ascent on the average more than four times a 
week. The observatory was designed by the well-known 
architect Mr. Sydney Mitchell, who has succeeded in making 
what is probably the most comfortable and thoroughly prac- 
tical building of its kind. Many of his arrangements and 
details might be adopted with great advantage by future 
builders of ‘Grands Mulets’ or Théodule huts. A telegraph 
wire has been laid from the observatory to Fort William, 
by which the weather reports are sent daily to the Times 
and several other newspapers. The position of the Ben is 
unique in the British Islands for carrying out meteorological 
research. It is the highest point in the kingdom, rising 
almost abruptly 4,406 feet from the sea-level. The readings 
of the thermometer and barometer at the summit and base - 
are recorded at the same hours. The whole scheme is of 
home growth, and has excited a good deal of interest in 
Scotland—founded by a Scotch scientific society, built by a 
Scotchman, and superintended by a scientist who has never 
exchanged his kilt for a cap and gown at an English Uni- 
versity. At the time of which I write (February 1884) the 
observatory was tenanted by three observers. They had 
had no communication with Fort William (except by tele- 
graph) for about six weeks, so we naturally offered to take 
up their letters, &c., from the post office. We ordered some 
fresh milk and fruit, and made up a bundle of newspapers. 
We engaged one of the men who act as guides in the tourist 
season to help to carry our two Oberland sacks and their 
contents. Rey scouted the idea that he would not be able 
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to find the route by himself. ‘Comme jai déja trouvé le 
chemin sur le petit Dru, stirement je trouverai la route ici.’ 
1n spite of the storm on Sunday, Monday morning was fine. 
Never before had we started for an excursion from such com- 
fortable quarters. There was a blazing fire in the coffee-room, 
before which my climbing-boots and gaiters were toasting. 
(In the table were spread out all those many good things 
which together make a Scotch breakfast—‘ plut6t un diner 
qu’un déjeuner,’ as Rey remarked, looking at the display of 
dish covers. Mr. Wragge is said to have filled three closely- 
printed columns of a Glasgow newspaper with a description 
of an ascent of Ben Nevis in bad weather. During our 
ascent no more remarkable incidents occurred than those 
which might have happened in going up to the Gorner Grat 
in May, before the winter’s snow had entirely disappeared. 
An ascent devoid of moraines, crevasses, bergschrunds, and 
falling stones affords none of those striking situations which 
figure so prominently in all orthodox Alpine literature. 
‘Only once,’ according to the Scotsman, were we ‘obliged 
to make use of our ice-axes.’ In crossing the Red Burn we 
had to descend and ascend a gully some 40 feet deep, into 
which the snow had drifted. It was in such a condition that 
unless we had gone with great care we would certainly have 
started a tiny avalanche. We had a lovely winter’s walk, 
the far distant line of hills covered with fresh snow. We 
saw a combination which one can never see in the Alps— 
snowy mountains and sea side by side. The snow on the 
ground was hard and crisp, and much sooner than we 
expected we reached the final slope before gaining the summit. 
During the last half-hour thick clouds had gathered over the 
Ben, so that we had httle hope of seeing the wonderful view 
of Ben Cruachan, Ben More, Ben Lawers, Shehallion, and 
Cairngorm, and on the west the great stretch of the Atlantic. 
Once fairly on the summit it seemed as if the observatory 
had been completely blown away; nothing was to be seen 
of it, for the snow lay deep and had drifted round the hut, 
and in order to enter it we had to descend a little passage 
cut out in the hard snow. We had taken exactly three hours 
and thirty-five minutes from the door of the ‘Alexandra.’ The 
observer and his two assistants are objects of almost as 
much curiosity to all the ‘countryside’ as the Knecht at 
Schwarenbach is to the people at Leuk. Leading articles 
have been written about their solitary mode of life, and the 
‘Tllustrated ’ has depicted the appearance they present while 
seated at meals, taking thermometer readings, &c. &c. The 
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people who throw a halo of romance round their isolated 
quarters should bear in mind that there are scores of old men 
und women in chalets among the Alps who go down to mass 
and up again every Sunday in the year—a descent and ascent 
not far short of that of Ben Nevis. And there are hundreds 
of tiny children in Switzerland who, in going to and from 
school every day in winter, do an equivalent to more than 
half the ascent of the Ben and down again. There is no 
physical reason why the observers should not go down to 
Fort William whenever they feel disposed so to do, if for no 
other reason than for health and exercise.* If the previous 
day had been fine we had intended making the ascent, as it 
was supposed that there was atthe post office a parcel of instru- 
ments from Casella which were much needed at the observatory. 
‘Had you come here on the Lord’s Day,’ said the head ob- 
server, ‘you would not have gained admittance.’ This gen- 
tleman’s dread of Sabbath-breaking was evidently greater 
than his fear of alcoholic ‘steemulants,’ as he accepted, with 
apparent satisfaction, a quart bottle of whisky which we 
brought, as being possibly more suited to the place and time 
of year than the milk and fruit in our Oberland sack. We 
stayed about an hour in the hut, and had some hot steaming 
coffee and toasted ship’s biscuits while a bundle of letters 
and reports was being prepared for us to take down to the 
post. We were not sorry to leave the close stuffy atmo- 
sphere of the cabane, and find ourselves once more in the 
fresh air. After leaving the plateau on the top and striking 
la céte, as it might be called, Rey and I were able to 
glissade for some distance, a mode of going downhill which 
John Cameron evidently saw for the first tine. With com- 
mendable caution he warned Rey, who was well on ahead, 
against the danger of not being able to stop himself. In an 
hour and a half after leaving the observatory we were once 
more in the coffee-room of the ‘Alexandra.’ | 

On reaching the valley we met several of the peasants 
we had seen in the morning. They stopped and spoke to 
Cameron in Gaelic, pointed towards the Ben, and shook their 
heads. Whether Cameron succeeded in convincing them 
that we had actually been to the top Ido not know. Pos- 
sibly he may have produced the bundle of letters, with the 
same happy effect as when a Cook’s tourist at Chamonix 
exhibits a stone to the rest of his party as a proof that he 


* Our ascent occupied 3 hours and 35 minutes, including halts. 
The descent was made in one hour and a half. 
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has been on Mont Blane. If ever I go up Ben Nevis again 
I will certainly take John Cameron with me. He is a good 
man, goes well, and has a thorough knowledge of his district. 
He showed his appreciation of an ice-axe v. ‘cromack’ by 
taking my axe to the blacksmith’s to have one made for 
future winter expeditions on the Ben. 

There is no more welcome break in the monotony of the 
work or pleasures of a town life than a long day on the hills. 
In a night’s journey from Charing Cross we can make as 
great a change in our surroundings, as in going from Paris to 
Brieg. We must not make comparisons between the north- 
country hills and our favourite peaks in the Alps, else we 
shall lose much of the pleasure we otherwise should have. 
As Rey said, ‘le Ben n’est pas une montagne du genre du 
Mont-Blane, mais enfin c’est une montagne; et c’est la plus 
grande que l’on trouve la-bas.’ Rey likes to go back upon our 
ascent, more than any other of his various experiences in 
three weeks in London and Paris. Possibly for the first 
time in his life he found a new pleasure in the mountains 
which he had never realised before—that feeling of perfect 
freedom and rest, after the turmoil and bustle of a great 
city. 


ScRAMBLES IN THE EASTERN GRAIANS. 
By GEORGE YELD. 
(Read before the Alpine Club, May 4, 1886.) 


III. 


NCE more on the evening of August 4, 1885, I found 

myself with Séraphin and Jantet at the Chalet de 

V?Herbetet. This old shed will always have a particular 

charm for me. A night in it has been the prelnde to so 

many pleasant climbs, and now that a palatial refuge has 

been erected on the Val Savaranche flank of the Grand 
Paradis, this side becomes doubly dear, for here still 

Nature with all her children haunts the hill. 


I watched a bouquetin retiring up the cliffs, and then 
turned to survey the view so often before surveyed, yet ever 
fresh and ever refreshing. 

The next morning we followed our old route of 1883 to 
the foot of the Col Bonney. We then turned to the rocks 
and were soon on one of the points of the Punta Budden. 

VOL. XIJ.—NO. XCII. NN 
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The rocks were an agreeable change after the snow, which 
was too soft for pleasant walking, and the weather was 
charming. When we had reached a second point, which 
from the Dzasset glacier appears the highest, and on which 
we found such relics of a cairn as the storms of ten winters 
had spared, we were much surprised to see yet another point 
to the south, which seemed to us undoubtedly higher by a 
few feet. In getting to this point, which took us about half 
an hour, we passed through one of the most interesting 
places I have ever seen—a very narrow corridor cut in the 
solid rock, through which in places we could only squeeze 
ourselves with an effort. The descent into it was rather 
dark, and not altogether pleasant for Jantet, who was first 
at the time. Séraphin estimated the length of this corridor 
at a hundred feet. The highest point was double-headed, 
in fact singularly like a tuning-fork. This airy pinnacle 
(12,067 feet) gave us a good view of many old friends. We 
returned to Cogne by the ordinary route without adventure, 
except a meeting with the biggest and fattest marmot I 
ever saw, which caused the men some amusement in 
stone-throwing. 

The next afternoon my friend Coolidge arrived with young 
Christian Almer; and on the evening of the 7th we went 
up to the chalets of Monei. We passed the night on clean 
hay in comparative comfort, though our bedroom was too 
low-roofed to allow one to stand up in it; and it was de- 
cidedly curious to see the men crawling out backwards 
through the shutter-hole. 

The next day we examined two windows in the ridge be- 
tween the eastern Rossa Viva and the Col Monei, but de- 
clined them both—a severe disappointment, as I had much 
wished to make a pass from the Monei to the Rossa Viva 
Glacier. The risks to be encountered seemed unjustifiable. 
We then, after a visit to a point west of the Col, from which 
we enjoyed a fine panorama, varied the Col Monei by de- 
scending to the Teleccio Glacier, and, after Coolidge and 
Almer had ascended the Ondezana,* with which they ex- 
pressed themselves as much pleased, we all descended to 
La Muanda, the highest chalet in Val Piantonetto. Down 
the last snow we glissaded merrily. 

At the Muanda we found very tolerable quarters combined 
with much hospitality. One of the herdsmen had been in 


* This peak can be strongly recommended. From it Coolidge en- 
joyed a glorious view, as did Payot and I in 1879. 
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Switzerland several years, and favoured us with a little 
German, which delighted Almer. 

The situation of the Muanda is striking. In front as you 
look towards the Col Monei is a huge wild cirque; above 
the first cliffs rough herbage with a flock of sheep grazing ; 
then a hollow (not visible), and above that wild slopes 
streaked with snow; highest a great ridge of rocks carved 
into countless weird pinnacles, with the Tour St. Pierre on 
the right hand and the Monte Nero on the left. To the 
east more rugged cliffs furrowed with gullies, dominated 
by the Seaigoun. On the west appears the Rossa Viva with 
a glimpse of its glacier; then a minor broken ridge with 
rough green slopes under it, and the Col Noaschetta backed 
by another ruined range. The Punta Carne of the new map 
shuts out the view of the bold and spear-like southern Becca 
della Tribulazione. 

Southwards is a basin with a stream flowing through it, 
its herbage interspersed with many stones. A herd of cows 
and calves slowly return to the chalet for the night, accom- 
panied by loud cries of herdsmen and much lowing. 

The 9th, a glorious day, we devoted tothe Tour St. Pierre 
after sending Jantet down to Locana for provisions. The 
view was all that could be wished, and the whole expedition, 
notwithstanding that an hour and twenty minutes were 
spent in step-cutting on the great iceslope just under the 
summit, took only nine hours and a quarter walking. 

We spent more than two hours on the top in the glorious 
sunshine, sparing occasionally from the many great peaks 
which competed with one another for our admiration a look 
for the chélets of Monei as well as the Muanda, both of which 
had a homelike appearance in the midst of the ice and snow. 
But the sight that lives most vividly in my memory is the 
snowridge under the iceslope, as we looked back at it. The 
very edge of the snow sparkled like white crystal as the 
sunbeams struck it, and the blue of the sky above was 
softened by a diaphanous veil of the loveliest pink clouds— 
raiment fitting for Shelley’s Witch of Atlas. Indeed the 
imagery and scenery of that delightful poem is ‘ the choice 
and noblest’ offered by Italian Alps seen through the poet’s 
piercing vision. 

Shortly after we returned to the Muanda Jantet came 
back from his long and fatiguing journey. He brought a 
very heavy load; and I should like to add that his general 
willingness, nay anxiety, to do his best all round deserve 
hearty praise. But an eye to his packing is advisable. If 
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that be denied, be prepared to find sausages and candles 
wrapped lovingly together in your most irreproachable gar- 
ments, with two or three bottles of red wine leaking impar- 
tially on everything for their next neighbours. 

The 10th we spent in an exploration of the Rossa Viva 
Glacier and an ascent of a point (Téte de Monci, 11,483 feet 
estimate) at the junction of the Monte Nero spur with the 
main ridge. Chamois we saw in plenty as we climbed 
leisurely upwards; in fact on most days we saw either 
chamois or bouquetin, or both. While traversing the glacier 
a small avalanche of hard snow loosened by the sunshine fell 
from ledge to ledge of the Rossa Viva. On the Téte de 
Monei we discussed topography. It is an excellent point of 
view, commanding in detail the whole circle of peaks from 
the Patri to the Rossa Viva. We looked right into the 
Valnontey, and could with perfect ease trace the King’s new 
shooting path which commands the little gorge above Ver- 
miana. The Tour St. Pierre was seen in a new light—a 
sharp ridge with iceslopes, while the Ondezana was grace- 
fully pretty. Close to our perch on the right was a most 
ghastly and fascinating chasm, down which several loose 
blocks went roaring angrily with clouds of dust. 

On our way down, when we had traversed the glacier, we 
kept to our right, and crossed over the ridge near to the 
point marked 3,174m. on the new map, having a glorious 
view of the western peaks of the group, most of them belted 
with mists which climbed and wreathed and vanished, and 
added greatly to their height and beauty. We descended 
to a royal hunting path seen far below us, and passing La 
Motta, a stone-shed drear and deserted, reached the Alpe 
di Goj, from which we enjoyed a fine view of the Tresenta. 
Many ridges with countless points, sharp, massive, fantastic, 
grotesque, pierced the clouds. One point-had a window in 
it through which the light showed as through the rock below 
the summit of the Punta Foura. 

A little further we passed a forlorn and featureless lake, 
and reached La Bruna. It was a dreary spectacle. The 
grey mist which had been coming on for some time soon 
developed into a chill drizzle. An examination of the chalet 
discovered that it was divided into three parts: a doorless 
chamber (pardon this dishonour to the word), with a damp 
earth-floor, and sundry stones cast about at random; another 
chamber with a fire (supported by, and in part consisting of, 
cowdung) with several children on a bed in the corner, 
and an open entrance into the third division, shortly to be 
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tenanted by many cows and a surly bull, who looked as if, 
had circumstances not been against him, he would like to 
have tossed the whole company. Inspection decided me 
ayainst the fire- warmed den, with ‘il toro’s’ seraglio en suite. 
Coolidge assented after a whispered conference with Almer. 
Here, then, we were to be accommodated for the night. I 
use the word in Bardolph’s sense, ‘ Accommodated: that is, 
when a man is, as they say, accommodated; or when a man 
is, being, whereby ’a may be thought to be accommodated ; 
which is an excellent thing.’ 

Outside in the drizzle we partook of soup and fragments 
of provisions in variety, seated—sprawling rather—on a 
heap of rhododendrons which the herdsmen had brought up 
for firing. Then it was felt that a good face must be put 
upon things, so we wandered a little aimlessly, making pre- 
tence to sympathize with goat, cow, and hound, and then 
found Almer and Séraphin carrying the rhododendrons into 
the doorless shed and trampling them down with much 
vigour. Well, it might be worse. ‘ We've got a blanket !’ 
One blanket between five! The mist increases and we de- 
cide to go to bed. We begin to arrange ourselves. ‘Séra- 
phin, have you a little stone for my head?’ My humble 
request was followed by a roar of laughter which sent us 
generally to our rhododendrons in a good humour. The 
door was blockaded with an ancient basket, and more 
rhododendrons, and Séraphin, I, Coolidge, and Almer lay 
down side by side with the one blanket over us—more or less, 
Jantet decided to take his rest at the feet of Coolidge and 
Almer, and after many shots at the candle, resigned himself 
to the companionship of two pairs of heels. Not for long 
though. After an hour or two I heard Jantet stirring. 
One must do something to induce warmth. Coolidge and 
Almer found the easiest process was to kick Jantet, and in 
so doing loosened the blanket and finally ‘ bagged’ it all. 
Séraphin rolled and grumbled in his sleep with a monotonous 
perststency. And then all of a sudden night became 
hideous. Just as Jantet withdrew and a penetrating gust 
of wind took his place, the dog began to bark, the children 
to scream, the herdsmen to swear, the cattle to bellow and 
knock their bells about with tremendous effect. A cow had 
got loose and was, as far as we made out, perambulating the 
seraglio, and treating her private enemies to a taste of her 
horns. I roared with laughter, and when the noise had sub- 
sided, devoted my attention to recovering the blanket which 
Séraphin and I by this time had wholly lost. I tugged—it 
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gave—I tugged again, hastily pushed it over Séraphin, who 
gave a heavy lurch, and so it was safe till morning. His 
sleep grew tranquil, and I dozed off, and it was a good thing 
for Jantet that he had sought the herdsmen’s best bedroom, 
for I fear the two pairs of heels would have given him a 
lively time. Such was our night in the forlorn cowshed of 
La Bruna; yet, softened by time, the recollection of it is no 
unwelcome memory of the summer’s climbing. The bright 
spot in this desolate place was the unselfish hospitality of 
the herdsmen. 

On the 11th we ascended the Téte de la Tribulation 
(11,949 feet). After we quitted the Glacier de Grandcrou Sud 
and turned to our left, the weather grew bad. Whirling 
mists, rain, and snow annoyed us, but there being no diffi- 
culties to encounter we reached the top without serious 
trouble. There we only spent five minutes, but during that 
time one of those sudden changes which so often befriend 
the mountaineer was vouchsafed us. The clouds parted, 
the sun shone out, and lo! the whole length of the Valnontey 
with the green meadows of St. Ours, Cogne with its con- 
Spicuous church tower, and yellow corn plots climbing the 
steeps behind. Many times have I lazily looked up at the 
Téte, which Coolidge and Almer compared in shape to the 
Kerins on a small scale, and it was pleasant to reverse 
the process. Perhaps the view lives none the less in one’s 
memory because it was momentary. 

Quite close to the summit was a deep transverse crevasse 
in the ridge of the mountain, jewelled with lovely icicles, 
and with an atmosphere of pale blue, as though the last 
glimpse of the sky before the storm came had been made a 
prisoner there. 

We then crossed the Col de Grandcrou. The slope on 
the east side of the pass by which we descended is very 
steep, but fortunately, though most of the face was ice, the 
snow just here was in perfect order, and Séraphin struck 
the bergschrund just at the right place. We then made a 
traverse at a level till we were almost under the rocks on the 
western side of the pass, when we were stopped by another 
big schrund, so Almer led backwards a little way and 
soon found a passable spot. We then got down without 
further difficulty, halting once at the sound of a sudden roar, 
to see an avalanche of rocks leap wildly down the rock wall 
above the west side of the Grandcrou glacier. As I have 
now made the passage of this Col both ways, I venture to 
say that it is very much finer, though less easy, when taken 
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from Val d’Orco to Cogne. We reached Cogne a little after 
six. The weather had quite cleared up, the evening lights 
played softly on forest and upland, warming the grey ham- 
lets and brightening the ruddy gold of the ripe corn on the 
terraced hill-side of Gimillian; and as at each turn in the 
path some well-remembered feature came in sight, one felt 
something of the charm of a return home after four days in 
the wilderness. 

The next day was spent in laziness at Cogne. On the 
18th Coolidge went up the Grivola with Almer and Séraphin, 
while I wandered about the meadows and came upon edel- 
welss growing close by the river, as well as seed of Oxytropis 
Gaudon, for which I had often sought in vain, close to the 
bridge which crosses the river near to the name Buttier 
on the new map. From the same spot may be seen an ideal 
view of the white cone of the Rossa Viva, rising high and 
lonely into the sky above the forest. The spot is easy to 
find, for on the other side of the river a tree-embosomed 
chalet sleeps in the sun, young cattle sport in the pasture 
below, and tiny corn plots perched on the shoulders of the 
rock above nestle softly in the arms of the forest. This 
peaceful homestead has a sweet half-English air which lends 
it an attraction of its own. 

The next day Séraphin and I ascended the Grivoletta 
(11,566 feet). We had noticed this pretty peak which bears 
a curious likeness to its majestic neighbour in walking up to 
Cogne from Aosta. Itis I believe new. From the top the 
whole chain of Mont Blanc was quite clear. Towered St. 
Pierre and a long reach of the Aosta valley near Morgex 
were easily seen. Pont d’El with the great hollow of the 
valley below it was imposing. The sound of the cow-bells 
from the herds which we could see feeding near the chalets 
of Noumenon floated tunefully up to us, and the rugged 
Noumenon added to his claims on my affection by looking 
his fiercest on the side where we had descended him. 

While we were at Cogne the King arrived for chamois 
and bouquetin hunting, much to the delight of the villagers, 
who formed a vast army of beaters. The little gorge just 
above Vermiana saw the death of nine or ten noble bou- 
quetins, which we inspected as they were borne into the 
village, and right royal beasts they were. We had the satis- 
faction of dining one evening on a part of one of them, a 
present to our landlady, which she received with no little 
pride. 

During our stay at Cogne we had the pleasure of meeting 
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several Italian climbers, amongst them the Conte and Con- 
test Palazzi-Lavagyi, Signor Virgilio, and Signori Ratti 
and Fiorio. 

On the 16th we started for an exploration of the range 
between the Col Bardoney and the Punta Sengie. The path 
to the Col in its lower parts runs through fine scenery, where 
the pinewoods open here and there into green lawns, and 
at times the wild torrent thrusts himself boldly into the 
picture. 

On the other side the pass we found a thick mist, which 
worried us much, as it was impossible to see anything a 
hundred yards off. We had great debates as to where we 
were and whither we ought to go. At last, after we had 
traversed a considerable distance westward, we found our- 
selves, the mist having lifted a little, at the foot of a long 
couloir with snow conspicuous at its head. Up this we 
went, and when we reached the top, Séraphin and I both 
thought that the peak to our left (west) was the Punta 
Forches of the new map, which we ascended in 18838, though 
we could not understand how there came to be so much 
snow, as our recollections were of climbing rocks. How- 
ever, we went up easily enough, though step-cutting was 
necessary. A look round—a rush at the cairn—no card of 
ours, but instead Dr. Baretti’s, dated 1866, caused me to 
express exultation so forcibly that Coolidge began to ques- 
tion my sanity; but there was no doubt about the fact that 
we had by accident ascended the very peak that I eagerly 
desired to stand upon. 

At this height the mists did not trouble us, though they 
still floated lingeringly round the flanks of the Ciardonei 
glacier far below. I walked along the ridge some distance 
to the S.W., and then we carefully studied the map; the 
result is the addition to it of a great rock ridge which 
separates the Glacier de Sengie from the Glacier de Rol. 
This ridge is wholly absent from the new map. Indeed, I have 
seldom been more delighted on a small peak than on this 
one. The topography of this part of the Cogne group had 
long puzzled me, now it was clear. My only regret is that 
I cannot say the same for the ridges between the Ondezana 
and the Punta Lazin. 

The party was unanimously of opinion that this peak is 
considerably higher than the 3,800 métres to which it is 
proposed to degrade it. Though it may not compete with 
the Sengie, it is at least as high as the Punta Forches 
(11,060 feet). The little point 3,309 métres on the new map 
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which we took to be the Roccia Azurra was a long way 
below us. 

After returning to the Col we went down the glacier, 

which was in part steep towards the Valeille, and left it in an 
hour for a moraine on the right, so steep as to require steps 
to be made in places. When we had reached the green 
mountain side, still at a considerable height above the valley, 
we kept along it for some distance to the right, and after 
crossing a wet gully, overgrown with alder and other bushes 
and tall grass, got down to the valley near a solitary chalet. 
A scramble over a tributary brook and a passage of the 
Valeille torrent by a snow-bridge, the remains of a huge 
avalanche, brought us to the King’s hunting path. As we 
quitted the Valeille the glory of sunset died softly away 
from the far-off summit of Mont Blanc, and we walked into 
Cogne in the grateful coolness of the evening twilight. 
_ On the 18th we left Cogne for the often-visited Chélet de 
)’Herbetet. We were both of us sorry to quit the Hétel de 
la Grivola, for the landlady did her very best, and with 
success, to make us comfortable. The food was good, but of 
one dish beware—pseudonymous veal served up in hot jam! 
Let not curiosity prompt a trial of it. I can match it with 
nothing that I have met with in these Alps. 

Bits of cabbage, great and small, grease, hot water, that 
is all! Swallow this at Lanslebourg as soup and escape 
scathless. Try a dish they used to have at Bonneval—in 
appearance an old boot, first white-washed and then boiled. 
We discovered afterwards in Murray that the inhabitants of 
this district work their donkeys (two ladies at a time habitu- 
ally ride the same beast) till age and deafness render them 
incapable, then slay and salt them, and probably regard 
them (who knows the enthusiasm of the onophagist ?) as ‘ very 
‘ singular good ;’ so that the apparent boot may have been 
a choice salted jackass-steak in disguise. Try this if you 
will—you will not do it twice—but draw the line at the 
psendonymous calf in hot jam. 

Our object was to ascend the Becca de Montandeyné, and 
descend to Val Savaranche by the Fenétre de Dzasset. Our 
night at the old cowshed was not altogether comfortable, 
as rain fell and the roof is not water-tight. It was necessary 
to lie without moving to the right or to the left, as two. little 
streams dripped methodically one by one’s right ear, the 
other by the left. But three blanketfuls of hay—an unusual 
luxury — diminished the hardness of the floor. Leon 
Guichardaz, when he met Séraphin some days afterwards, 
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said many things about our iniquity in taking this hay into 
the shed. But as it was perfectly dry when we took it, and 
remained dry in the shed in spite of the rain, Séraphin had 
not much difficulty in showing, at any rate to his own satis- 
faction, that we deserved gratitude rather than blame. 

We followed the usual way to the Fenétre de Dzasset. 
Coolidge was much struck with the sharp pyramid of the 
Herbetet, which certainly deserves to make a fourth with 
Cogne’s three great peaks: the Paradis, Grivola, and Tour St. 
Pierre. At the foot of the Fenétre we left our baggage and 
then ascended the Becca. When we reached the north-east 
foot of the peak we kept a little to the left, crossed the 
bergschrund, and, turning to the right, reached the rocks by 
a steep little iceslope. We then scrambled to the summit 
(12,631 feet) by these rocks of the eastern face, which in 
places were steep and afforded an interesting climb, reminding 
us of the last bit of the Tour St. Pierre. Our only discomfort 
was the cold, which was considerable, the storm of the pre- 
vious night having chilled the stone; but the sun on the 
summit was a satisfactory compensation. The view gave us, 
amongst many other things, Monte Rosa to the Pelvoux. 

After spending an hour and a half we regained the foot 
ef the Fenétre de Dzasset by the same route. We then 
crossed this pass to the Montandeyné glacier, and found it 
much easier than in 18838, the rocks being free from ice. 
From the Montandeyné glacier an easy descent, in part by a 
royal hunting path, took us to Val Savaranche, and at 6.50 
we reached Dégioz after a most interesting day. 

We found the little inn (Cantine du Buisson) very com- 
fortable, and beds were forthcoming at the Curé’s in large 
airy rooms. Some Italian gentlemen who were at dinner 
with a gardechasse officer very kindly gave us some bouquetin 
—the King had hunted the Val Savaranche after leaving 
Cogne—which was much better eating than that we had at 
Cogne. It had been apparently stewed in wine, and had a 
very much finer favour than chamois. 

The next day we walked up to the new Refuge, which has 
been built in memory of King Victor Emmanuel on the 
Grand Paradis. Hitherto, though I had traversed the Val 
Savaranche four times, I had always been more or less in 
haste. To-day we had time to appreciate the varied torrent 
and forest scenery, of which the gorge above Maisonasse 
gives the finest stretch. The pines, which had rooted them- 
selves on wondrous ledges and promontories of rock above 
the plunging torrent, are among the finest I have seen in 
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the Alps. We spent some time in gathering wood on the 
slopes which the last belt of forest raggedly clothes, and 
reached the Refuge, which is of royal dimensions, a little 
after six. 

The next day the weather broke. We ascended the Grand 
Paradis by the ordinary route—alike easy and popular—in 
a gale of wind (though we had indeed some fine views on 
the way up), and descended in a snow-storm. On the way 
down Séraphin and I rushed up the Becca di Moncorvé 
(12,680 feet) in a few minutes, the wind almost blowing us 
up. I got the view I wanted, as the snow obligingly ceased 
temporarily, of the ridge connecting the point we were on 
with the Tresenta, roared and signalled to Séraphin—no 
voice under a roar could be heard in such a wind—and in 
a very few minutes we were on the glacier again. When 
ascending the Grand Paradis we had a pleasant meeting 
with the Marchese V. Ricci, who was descending the 
mountain with Emile Rey. 

The next day was doubtful, so, after a wait, I resigned 
my intentions on the Charforon and went down to Dégioz, 
took a hurried meal, said good-bye to Coolidge and Almer 
—all of us being equally sorry to dissolve the partnership 
which had carried us through so successful a campaign— 
and by a forced march reached Villeneuve in two hours and 
a half. 

One glorious sight—a crowning memory—TI had as I rode 
down the valley. Suddenly the dark curtain of storm- 
clouds was caught away by the winds, and the Noumenon 
and Grivola showed in full splendour the majesty of the 
everlasting hills. 


NOTES ON THE MAP. 


C. Monciair. The same as C. de Charforon of A. J. xi. p. 25. 

C. Mesoncles. Locally known as C. Belleface. The name C. Mesoncles is, it 
seems, sometimes given to the pass north of the Noumenon, which the N. 8. 
styles C, Charboniére. 

G. Trajo. So Baretti and A. C. Map, G. della Grivola of New Survey. Un- 
less otherwise stated, references are to Dr. Baretti’s ‘Studi sul Gruppo del 
Gran Paradiso’ (with Sketch Map), 1868. 

Gr. Sertz. La Grande Serre of Baretti and A. C. Map. 

G. Gr. Sertz. This and the G. Lauzon bear together the name Lauzon in 
N.S. Baretti calls it G. della Grande Serre. For the name Gr. Serre applied 
to five different places, see A. J. xi. 480, p. 

G. Leviona These two, together with the little glacier west of the G. 

G. Gr. Neiron § Lauzon, are the three G. della Luvionne of Baretti. The G. 
Leviona or Louvionne is called G. Timorion by N. S. 

a peeling b bear together the name of G. Herbetet in N. S. 


Herbetet. So Baretti. M. Herbetet of N.S. Pointe de l’Herbetet of A. C. Map. 
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C. Bonney. The Col de Montandeyné of A. J. viii. p. 102. 

Becca di Montandeyné. So Baretti; but in Tav. xiv., Per Rupi et Ghiacci, it 
is called Grande Serre. 

Piccolo Paradiso. Pointe de Montandeyné of A. C. Map. Testa della 
Disgrazia of Tav. xiv., Per Rupi et Ghiacci. 

G. Lavetiau. So N.S. Gl. de Lavassei of A. C. Map. 

G. Gran Paradiso, G. de Lansqueour of A. C. Map. Baretti gives the 
name G. Gran Paradiso to a little glacier on the Gr. Paradiso immediately 
over the G. Noaschetta. 

Pta. di Ceresole. Also commonly called Pic de la Lune. 

G. Grandcrou S. G. di Gai of N. 8. The western arm of this glacier, 
which descends from the Testa della Tribulazione, is called G. della Testa 
della Tribulazione by Baretti, who also dignifies the little glacier which clings 
to the south side of the Pta. di Ceresole with the title G. della Pta. di Ceresole. 

C. Noaschetta is called Colle del Becco della Tribulazione by SS. Vaccarone 
and Nigra. (Guida Itinerario per le Valli dell’ Orco, etc., p. 97.) 

Patri. Peéne Blanche of A.C. Map. Cisetta of N. S. 

Valetta. This name is transferred to an inferior peak to the north by the 
N. 8. 


6. Kise \ ‘The G. della Comba della Grande Arolla of Barett. 


Monveso. So Baretti. Nameless on N.S. 

Punta Forches. SoN.S. See A. J. xii. p. 417, for these two peaks and the 
passes on either side of the Monveso. 

Punta Rol. Apparently the Grande Arolla of Baretti. The Punta Forches 
of this sketch is locally known at Cogne as the Grande Arolla. 

‘I desire to express my deep obligations to Dr. Baretti’s writings, to the 
New Survey, to SS. Vaccarone and Nigra and other Italian authorities. To the 
A. C. Map my debt is deeper still, for without it I should never have been led 
into these mountains. G. Y.’ 


IN MEMORIAM—W. E. Forster. 


By the death on April 5 of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., the 
Alpine Club has lost one of its most distinguished members. His 
political career is fresh in every memory. We are indebted to his 
old friend and companion Mr. John Ball, F.R.S., for the following 
interesting personal notes on Mr. Forster as a man and a mountaineer :— 

‘ Nature had scarcely designed W. KE. Forster for an Alpine climber. 
He had great bodily strength and endurance, but was not very active, and 
he had had no early training to develope the flexibility of the muscles. 
But he had intense enjoyment in the grandeur and beauty of moun- 
tain scenery, and for the rest the same indomitable pluck that he 
displayed in other fields of action carried him through all difficulties 
He had been used to ramble over the hills and fells of the North of 
England, but had never, to the best of my belief, ascended a high 
mountain until he first went to Switzerland (I think in 1859), when 
he was already past forty. His first ascent was that of Mont Blanc. 
In the same year he was elected a member of our Club. In the 
course of an excursion in the Eastern Alps in 1865 I made two 
ascents with him, in each of which the qualities of his nature were 
well shown. 

‘ The Terglou, in Carniola, is one of those rock pinnacles which 
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look much more formidable than they really are. The main peak 
(extremely steep on all sides) is connected with a minor peak, easy of 
access by a rock aréte so narrow that the usual course is to pass it 
astride, one leg hanging on each side. Facing you, the main peak 
looks as steep as the corner of an old French roof. Forster was 
suffering from a severe headache, the result of bad food and a bad 
night at the Belpole Alp, and when we had reached the summit of the 
Little Terglou and saw what was before us, I suggested to him to rest 
under a rock and await my return. If the ascent had appeared easy 
he would doubtless have taken my advice, but the idea of flinching 
from a difficulty was intolerable tohim. He insisted on going forward, 
and made the ascent, finding (as usual with him) some difficulty in 
accomplishing the descent. 

‘ Our second joint ascent was that of the Cima Tosa, the highest 
of the Dolomites between Val Rendena and Molveno, then believed to 
be an untouched peak. We started from Molveno with a man 
(Nicolosi) who was supposed to know the mountain. He led us by a 
long détour to a point from which the ascent was plainly impossible. 
I then took the lead, and after another détour we reached the little 
glacier from which I believe all subsequent ascents from this side have 
been made, Above some steep but apparently practicable rocks the 
highest peak seemed to promise no difficulty, but probably some delay 
in step-cutting, as the snow was hard. By this time the day was far 
spent. I knew that my friend could not go fast, and that the descent 
through the Val delle Seghe would lie in great part over loose blocks, 
very awkward at night. I accordingly put the case to him, telling 
him that it was quite possible that if we persisted we should not reach 
Molveno that night. His answer was decided. We should complete 
the ascent if it were practicable and take our chance for the rest. We 
did so, reached the summit, consumed much time in the descent, and 
were benighted amid a mass of angular blocks in unstable equilibrium ! 
The day had been cloudy, but after waiting half an hour the moon 
came out, and we finally reached Molveno about 11 r.m. | 

‘TI have been fortunate many times in travelling companions, but 
have known none to compare with Forster. Along with the deep 
interest of his conversation there were none of the drawbacks which 
naturally attend on the society of men of strong character. Entirely 
unselfish, he was tolerant and patient in a unique degree. Occasional 
annoyances and inconveniences merely furnished matter for grim but 
kindly humour that made them positively pleasant to his companion. 
A nature so pure and lofty never appeared so completely at home as 
amid the grand solitudes of the mountains. J. B.’ 


ALPINE NOTES. 


GAURISANKAR OR BEvapHUNGA.— Mr. D. Freshfield’s note in our 
last number on the names of the highest measured mountain was (with 
additions) published in the Royal Geographical Society’s Proceedings 
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for March. In the April number General Walker replied in a ‘ Last 
Note on Mont Everest,’ to which we may refer readers who wish to 
pursue the argument further. 

General Walker does not contest Mr. Freshfield’s facts or figures 
in any important detail. He points out that (assuming the position of 
Kaulia to be correctly fixed) there is a discrepancy of 1° 16’ between 
the true magnetic bearing of ‘Gaurisankar’ from Kaulia, and that 
given in some MS. notes by Schlagintweit. He refuses to believe 
that Hermann Schlagintweit noticed or measured from the Singalila 
spur the highest peak of the Nepal group; that is, he maintains that 
he measured Makalu (27,799 ft.) only. The difficulty involved in this 
hypothesis, that, if it is true, H. Schlagintweit, who published a measure- 
ment of 29,176 feet for the highest point he observed, stated to be 
based on observations taken in Sikkim and ‘ afterwards in Nepal,’ did 
not measure the distance of the peak observed, and made an error of 
1,400 feet in his calculations of its height, General Walker passes over 
in silence. This seems hardly consistent with his starting-point : 
‘I accept Hermann’s geometry as sufficient for my purpose.’ General 
Walker incidentally mentions that, when at Darjeeling, Makalu was 
pointed out to him by Captain Harman from Tiger Hill as ‘ Everest,’ 
and that it was only when revising the proof of his notes in January 
last that he discovered for the first time how he had been misled. 

The late Surveyor-General accepts without reserve the statements of 
the authoress of ‘ Indian Alps,’ quoted by Mr. Freshfield, and explains 
that ‘ when her attendants shouted “‘ Gaurisankar! Deodunga!”’ they 
were probably invoking the gods of their respective mythologies, and 
not merely proclaiming the names of the glorious mountain for the 
information of the English lady. The mountain is doubtless asso- 
ciated in some way with their gods, but the association is not restricted 
to it but embraces a congeries of mountains.’ 

In conclusion, General Walker defends the phrase ‘Mont Everest ” 
on the ground that Mont means primarily a single summit, and mount 
does not. 

On these points Mr. Freshfield is content to leave the argument as it 
stands. Nor does he think that further discussion of the results of 
H. Schlagintweit’s travels would be at present profitable. They must 
now be left to be overthrown or verified by fresh observations. ‘The 
only point arising on them of real importance to the question of 
nomenclature is—Can the group crowned by the 29,002 feet peak be 
seen from Kaulia? This must remain doubtful until some one is found 
at the Residency at Katmandu competent and willing to decide it. 

The plate given with this number illustrates, and should be bound 
up with, Mr. Freshfield’s note in the February ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 

Herr E. Zsiamonpy’s Book ON THE DANGERS OF THE ALPS.—This 
work, of which a detailed notice appeared in the last number of the 
‘ Alpine Journal,’ has been rendered more generally accessible by the 
publication of a French translation (Attinger Fréres, of Neuchatel). 
M. Abel Lemercier, one of the vice-presidents of the C. A. F., and 
well known for his great interest in all Alpine matters, has prefixed a 
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short introduction. We learn also that a second revised German 
edition of the same book will shortly appear. 

MEETINGS OF THE ForEIGN ALPINE CLuss.—The C. A. {. will hold its 
Annual Congress in the Val Sesia from July 31 to August 3 (both days 
inclusive). The Briangon Congress of the C. A. F. is fixed for about 
August 15-20. ) 

NOMENCLATURE OF THE OTEMMA PEaKS.—The names of the range 
south of the Otemma Glacier are perplexing, less from the usual bilingual 
confusion of a frontier than from the disagreement of the maps among 
themselves, and in particular of the last edition of the Swiss map with 
its predecessors, 

On the Swiss side some of the summits are visible from chalets at the 
head of the Val de Bagnes; * on the Italian side they are so mixed up 
with transverse ridges that they are probably mostly unrecognisable as 
separate peaks, unless it be from chalets on the opposite flank of the 
valley, and no doubt Mr. Reilly collected all the information of 
import. The scanty local information known only to a few herdsmen 
and huntsmen must by this time have been exhausted, and if no settle- 
ment be come to, the progression of change is unlimited, as in a case of 
disputed criticism. Thus in the case of one peak the new map, setting 
aside the two rival names Oulie Cecca and Epicoun, has evolved a 
third, la Sangla, there being already another mountain called La 
Sengla! 

The only real variant seems to me to be the name Epicoun (or Epi- 
coum), by Mr. Reilly applied to the Oulie Cecca; by Herr Weilenmann, 
following the earlier Swiss map, to the Rajette, of which he made the 
first ascent; by the new map, to the Sziassa (Sciassa). I found the 
landlord of Arolla, an old chamois hunter, who knew in order the 
names Sengla, Sciassa, Oulie Cecca, unacquainted with the name. 

The following, in my opinion, is the most satisfactory arrangement 
in order from the north-east: 1. La Sengla, 2. Bec de Blancien (south 
summit of last, see ‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. ix. p. 365), 3. La Sciassa, 
4. Oulie Cecca (or Bec d’Epicoum R.), 5. La Rajette or Bec Epi- 
coun, 6. Bec de Ciardonnet. A. Cust. 

THE ADVANCE OF THE CHAMONIX GLaciERS.—Dr. Simon forwards 
the following interesting note which he has received from M. Venance 
Payot of Chamonix :— 

Glacier des Bossons.—October 13, 1884, to May 26, 1885, advance 
37 métres; May 26 to June 9, 1885, advance 10 métres or 75 centi- 
métres in the twenty-four hours. 

June 9 to October 24, 1885, advance 8 métres 15 centimétres despite 
the summer heats. 

Glacier des Bois (Mer de Glace).—Measurements taken November 
25, 1885, show a retreat. But opposite the Tacul and as far down as 
the Montenvers the ice is rising sensibly in its bed, and as soon as this 
fuller wave reaches the lower extremity of the glacier it will doubtless 
advance at any rate beyond its limits of 1879. 


* Visitors to this valley may usefully supplement the present note with 
information there obtainable. 
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Glacier d@ Argentiére.—April 22, 1884, to October 14, 1884, advance 
25 metres. October 14, 1884, to October 18, 1885, advance 15 
metres. 

SIGNAL Kupre anD LysyocH IN Winter.—On January 18 last, 
Signori Corradino and Gaudenzio Sella, with J. J. Maquignaz and 
three other men, left the inn on the Colle d’Olen at 1.20 a.m., and, the 
snow being in excellent condition, reached the Lysjoch at 7 and the 
summit of the Signal Kuppe at 9.45. The view, which was very clear, 
was precisely the same as in summer, though the cold was greater. 
Returning to the pass, the Signori Sella with Maquignaz descended to 
Zermatt, the snow below 3,500 métres being soft and deep, the passage 
from the glacier to the Riffel requiring many steps to be cut in the 
hard snow, which near the inn became exceedingly soft; so that though 
the ice was left at 4.30, Zermatt (where the party were received by 
the parish priest) was not gained till 9.30 p.m. 

At the Colle d’Olen when they started the temperature of the air 
was — 14°5 (7°5 F.), near the Sesiajoch just before the sun touched 
the snow, the reading was, air —26 (—15 F.), snow —32 (—25 F.). 

On Jan. 17, at the Colle d’Olen, the maximum at 1 P.M. was —12 
(10 F.), the minimum (in the night) —14°6 (7°5 F.). 

This seems to have been the only considerable expedition made 
during the past winter season. 

GuipE Boox to Daupuint.—We have received the prospectus of a 
Guide-book (in French) to the High Alps of Dauphiné (Guide du 
Haut Dauphiné), which has been compiled by three members of the 
Club (Messrs. Coolidge, Duhamel, and Perrin), and which will be 
published in the autumn by Monsieur Alexander Gratier, of Grenoble. 
It will include, besides the great central mass of the Dauphiné Alps, 
the outlying districts of the Grandes Rousses, Aiguilles d’Arves, Com- 
beynot, Sirac, and Chaillol, and in the general arrangement will follow 
the lines of Mr. Conway’s Zermatt Pocket-book. Based on the ex- 
tensive personal experience of the compilers, the greatest pains have 
been taken to ensure minute accuracy in the descriptions, which have 
been again and again revised, and have throughout been carefully 
compared with a very large collection of photographs (many of them 
unpublished) in the possession of the compilers. Two points may be 
specially noticed. The bibliography prefixed to each ‘ course’ is as 
nearly exhaustive as possible, containing references not only to sepa- 
rate works on the district but to the many articles and notes scat- 
tered up and down the publications of the various Alpine Clubs. 
The guide will be enriched by a Map (in six sheets) of the Central 
Dauphiné Alps, the work of M. Duhamel, who has devoted many years 
to his labour of love, and has revised his original observations by 
reference to no less than 6,600 photographs, taken from nearly every 
point in the range. This map is entirely original, and till the revision 
of the Government survey will be the indispensable companion of all 
climbers who visit the district. Over 500 ‘ itinéraires*’ are described, 
ad lists of the inns and club huts in the district are appended. The 
book will be in 32mo., and will extend to about 350 pages. The 
first edition is limited to 500 copies, the subscription price for each 
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copy (bound in leather) being 10 francs. A few large paper copies 
enclosed in a leather case will be struck off at the price of 25 francs 
each. Names of subscribers will be received by the publisher, Mon- 
sieur Alexandre Gratier, 23, Grand Rue, Grenoble, Isére, France, and 
should be sent in as early as possible. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Leitschrift des Deutschen und Ocesterreichischen Alpenvereins, vol. xvi. 1885.” 
(Salzburg. 10s. 6d.) 


This publication now appears annually in a single volume (as it did 
in 1869-71), instead of three parts. It was expected to appear imme- 
diately after the close of the summer, but many hindrances delayed 
it until December. Not the least of these was the slowness of authors 
in sending in their contributions. The preparation of the map of the 
Berchtesgaden Alps (a district of singular complexity compared with 
the regular forms of the central chain), was a very tedious business. 
Every effort is to be made to get the volume out early next year, and 
the editor calls upon all concerned to help him in carrying out this 
good intention. As was remarked of the Swiss Jahrbuch in the last 
number, this volume contains but little of purely mountaineering 
interest, but that little is of the highest quality. As new ascents and 
new routes become scarce, the accomplishment of such becomes more 
difficult and dangerous. The same figures are here in the front as in 
the Jahrbuch. In July last two parties met by chance at La Grave. 
The one, composed of Herr Purtscheller and Drs. Kellerbauer and 
Schulz, was bent on the ascent of the Meije from the north; the other, 
of the two brothers Zsigmondy, meant to attempt the ascent of the 
Grand Pic by the east ridge. Herr Schulz having injured one of his 
hands, Herr Purtscheller joined the Zsiguiondys, and on July 24 they 
effected the passage from the Pic Central to the Grand Pic. The 
principal features of this daring expedition have been already told in 
the last number of the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ The article is illustrated 
by a photograph of the Meije range taken from the Vallon des Etancons. 
On this the spot is minutely indicated where a few days later, August 6, 
KE. Zsigmondy lost his life in a desperate attempt to force a new route 
up the mountain. 

The only new ascent is that of the highest point of the Crozzon di 
Brenta by Dr. K. Schulz with Matteo Nicoluzzi, August 3, 1884. 
The ascent of the southern and lowest peak was first made by O. Bau- 
mann in 1882. The passage to the highest peak was not so difficult as 
was imagined, and the ascent has since been several times repeated. 

The enterprising Frau Tauscher-Geduly recounts an ascent of the 
Ortler by the ‘ Hinteren Wandln,’ not without considerable risk from 
falling stones, 

A manuscript from the Laibach museum supplies an interesting 
account of an ascent of the Terglou effected in 1808 by Valentin 


Stanig, of whose life a short account appeared in the ‘ Zeitschrilt’ for - 
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1881. The route was the same as that usually followed now, only it 
must have been more difficult. He started with a guide from Mitter- 
dorf (Feistritz) at 2 a.m. Arrived at the Terglou-Thor, which he 
calls ‘Non plus ultra,’ the guide refused to proceed, and only went 
on when Stanig declared he would proceed alone. The time of reach- 
ing the summit is not stated. On their return they were obliged to 
-sleep at the Belpole Alp. The guide at first demanded six florins, then 
eight, whereas Stanig thought three sufficient. At last they agreed on 
five florins, but Stanig only having three was obliged to leave his 
compass ( Winkelmessinstrument) as a pledge. 

Dr. Ortlepp contributes a notice of Adolf Schaubach, the well-known 
author of the ‘German Alps’ (1st ed., 1845-47; 2nd ed., 1865-71), 
which is still a standard work of reference, though too bulky to be used 
asa guide-book. He made his first tour in the Alps in 1824, and 
between that year and 1847 he visited them eleven times. He was so 
German that he would never visit the Swiss Alps. When we con- 
sider that even towards the close of his life his official salary did not 
exceed 600 florins, the extent of his tours and the amount of infor- 
mation he collected are remarkable. But then prices were different ; 
the best guides in Tyrol were satisfied with forty-five kreutzers (9d.) 
aday. On his ascent of the Gross-Glockner in 1826, which was then 
a great feat, the guides were paid three gulden (5s.) each.* All too 
soon Schauhach was disabled by a stroke of apoplexy in 1849, and he 
died the next year at the early age of fifty. 

The map of the Salzburg Alps is accompanied by a long and ex- 
haustive article on the topography of the district and its population by 
Dr. Penck and Prof. E. Richter. The latter also gives an account of 
the glaciers of the C£tzthal in 1883. Amongst these the retrogression 
of the Vernagt glacier is the most remarkable. In 1847 it had reached 
its furthest point in advance, having crossed the Rofen Thal and reached 
the Zwergwand, on the opposite side. Its end was then 2,120 m. 
above sea-level. In 1883 it had retreated 2,092 m. (more than 1} | 
mile); its end was 2,4&0 m. above the sea, and it had left more than 
qr of its entire surface bare of ice. No other glacier approaches at all 
near to this, the Sulden glacier having lost only ,),;st part and the 
Rhone glacier only z;nd part of their entire extent. 

Other articles on glaciers, the origin of the Alpine flora, the regula- 
tion of mountain torrents, on forestry, on Alpine nomenclature, &c., 
possess many points of interest, but want of space forbids any detailed 
notice of them. The volume is illustrated by several views produced 
by photography on a new principle invented by Obernetter (Licht- 
Kupferdruck), panoramas from the Dosso del Sabbione and the Oel- 
grubenspitze, &c,. At the end of 1854 the number of members was 
13,878, and the annual income exceeded 4,0001. 

In the ‘ Mittheilungen’ for January 1886, the description of an ascent 
of the Dent Blanche without guides in a snowstorm deserves notice, if 


 * This does not quite agree with the demgnd of Stanig’s guide, but that 
was perhaps exceptional. 
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only to show what every sensible mountaineer ought to avoid.* On 
August 22, 1885, Herren Lammer and Lorria, after sleeping in the 
cabane on the Stockje, reached the Col d’Herens at 6 a.m. The well- 
known signs were already visible, indicating a snowstorm on the Dent 
Blanche, but they had started, and were bound to ‘ dree their weird’ 
(dem Fatum fiigen). Before reaching the difficult rock face they met 
an Englishman with two Evolena guides descending. They were induced 
to try agnin, but soon after abandoned the attempt, saying it was too dan- 
gerous. The two friends persevered although there was a violent wind ; 
the thermometer showed 20° Fahr., and the ‘ Platten ’ were sugared over 
with new snow. They got into the greatest difficulties before reaching the 
ridge, having made too direct an ascent. Here Lorria was discouraged, 
and wished to turn back ; but Lammer, who was sticking on a slab a 
few yards above him, shouted, ‘ Take off the rope, if you like; I mean 
to goon.’ Having reached the ridge, they went on with feverish haste, 
though even here the violent wind and storm made progress hazardous. 
The top was reached at 2.10 p.m., and, after twenty minutes’ halt, they 
began the descent. Going down the ‘Platten’ was much more dan- 
gerous than coming up. They missed the way, and came to a great 
slab absolutely without any hold. ‘Quite a Gabbett’s place,’ thought 
Lammer, and cleared it by a desperate leap. Immediately afterwards 
a ledge on which Lorria rested his foot gave way, and he was only 
saved by the rope. They got down aver the rock face, but only just 
in time. The wind rose to a hurricane; their hats, hair, and beards 
were all encrusted with ice. LLammer now slipped on a stone, broke 
the little finger of one hand, and sprained the other. Painfully they 
waded through soft snow, past the Col d’ Herens to another col (called 
by them Col de la Téte Blanche), where the descent was easier. 
The crevasses were avoided more by feel than by sight, and after a 
wearisome wandering over the rocks of the Stockje, they were fortu- 
nate enough to find the club hut, where they passed a miserable night, 
without fire or water. Thus the expedition ended without serious acci- 
dent, but it is one which cannot be too strongly reprehended. ‘ Victory 
or death!’ seems to be Herr Lammer’s watchword, but, however 
suitable to a Nelson, it can hardly be recommended to mountaineers. 
These two gentlemen may, however, be commended for their com- 
missariat, which was extremely modest compared with the luxurious 
requirements of many mountaineers of the present day. They carried 
on their expeditions only plenty of bread and butter, with a small 
reserve of chocolate to be indulged in when the ascent was effected, 
and lemonade powder and sugar to mix with the last water they should 
meet with. Their principal meal was made before starting ; on the 


* A very amusing and scarcely exaggerated parody of this paper has been 
published at Leipzig under the title of ‘Auf das Steinbockhorn in Sturm u. 
Graus, von O. Donner.’ Another specimen of Herren Lammer and Lorria’s 
desperate climbs was that of the Monch‘from the false Eigerjoch, of which a 
very stirring account may be found in the Oesterreichische Alpenzeitung for 
March 26, the tale of Herr Lammer’s solitary attempt being particularly 
instructive.— EDITOR. 
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way they ate occasionally, but only a little. It is plain they must both 
be men of exceptionally good constitution, and of iron endurance. 


‘ 


' Bergfahrten. By Theodor Harpprecht, (Stuttgart: A. Bonz’ Erben, 1886. 
8vo. 178 pp.) 


Professor Seyerlen, to whom, in conjunction with Dr. Daimer, 
mountaineers are already greatly indebted for the admirable ‘ Specia}- 
Karte der centralen Zillerthaler Gebirgsgruppe,’ 55395, accompanying 
tlhe ‘ Zeitschrift des Deutschen und Oesterreichischen Alpenvereins ’ tor 
1882, has added a further claim to their gratitude by the preparation of 
a short notice and collected edition of the Alpine papers of his friend 
Herr T. Harpprecht, who fell a victim to chest disease last autumn, 
after several years of failing health. The volume is dedicated by two 
surviving brothers to the numerous friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased, as a memorial of one who was early in the field as a moun- 
taineer and explorer, and amongst the founders of the German and 
Austrian ‘ Alpenverein,’ and seems to have been of peculiarly attractive 
and lovable character to those who knew him. 

Narratives of expeditions in the Oetzthal (1), Hohe Tauern (11), and 
Ortler (8) groups are followed by an editorial paper on his relations 
with his excellent guide, Joseph Schnell, of Kals (deceased in 1874); 
and the volume concludes with a rapid sketch, also by Professor 
Seyerlen, of his friend’s sixteen consecutive Alpine campaigns between 
the years 1862-77. 

Of upwards of forty peaks ascended, some were successfully attempted 
by new routes. and others—such as the Simonyspitze (3,480 m.) in 
the ‘'auern, and the Thurwieserspitze (3,650 m.) in the Ortler group— 
conguered for the first time, whilst, in several instances, the indefatig- 
able climber returned a second or even a third time to the assault of 
some previously vanquished summit either to clear up topographical 
difficulties, or simply ‘for the joy of the deed.’ In his later expeditions 
in the Ortler district in 1870 and 1872, Peter Dangl, of Sulden, was 
his companion, and seems to have admirably filled the place of Schnell 
in the latter’s unavoidable absence. | 

Frequent references to the advantageous use of Steigeisen once more 
suggest whether their disparagement and absolute neglect by English 
mountaineers under all circumstances is wise in the face of their time- 
honoured use by natives of mountain lands, though, doubtless, the 
present universal adoption of the alpine axe has, to a large extent, 
supplanted them. Yet our author’s tribute to their usefulness pleads in 
their favour when hard frozen snow at a steep angle renders step-cutting 
desirable for comfort if not for safety, though involving some delay, 
‘or on hard surfaces of glacier ice, sufficiently inclined to render progress 
difficult without such help, whilst the testimony of such an experienced 
crageman.as Herr von Barth to their value on the slippery rocks of the 
~ * Katkalpen’ of North Tirol is not lightly to be set aside. That gentle- 
man.began with a strong prejudice against them, but admits that he 
was.#horoughly convinced of their great utility, not merely on surfaces 
whieh permit the spikes to penetrate, but ‘on the hardest rocks 
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where their grip on inequalities which escape the eye, and the delicate 
sensitiveness which the feet retain for the slightest variations of surface 
render their value indisputable.’ The eight-spiked Oberstdorf (in 
Algiu) ‘ Gliedereisen ’ were used by kim and preferred to all others, and 
the writer can speak highly of a pair made for him by the smith of 
that village. 

Herr Harpprecht’s descriptions do not deal largely in sensational 
details, but are, for the most part, clear, straightforward narratives of 
expeditions, accompanied by careful topographical details and notes of 
time, which add, at any rate, to their value and usefulness. Now and 
again, however, we come upon a passage which stirs the blood and 
warms the heart of the climber who has a mountaineering record of hia 
own to look back upon, and can realise the ‘hec olim meminisse 
juvabit ’ attraction associated with ‘ bad places’ of his own finding 

Perhaps amongst the most exciting expeditions of our author were 
the descent in 1868 of the north-west side of the Untersulzbachthorl 
(2,824 m.) upon the glacier of the same name, the ascent in 1869, with 
Schnell of the Thurwieserspitze (3,650 m.), by its steep and narrow east 
aréte 14 hours long—an expedition gallantly repeated the following 
year with Dangl, to demonstrate the untruthfulness of certain unworthy 
insinuations as to the non-success of the first attempt—and the re- 
opening, in 1872, of the route (‘Gebhardweg’) to the summit of the 
Ortler vid the ‘Hintere Grat,’ first discovered by Joseph Pichler in 
1805, and twice followed by Dr. Gebhard in August and September of 
that year, but never successfully since, two attempts having been foiled, 
und the discovery of new and easier modes of access having probably: 
discouraged their repetition. 

But this Jast expedition was exceeded in difficulty and danger by an 
ascent of the same peak from a pvint near the head of the W. arm of the 
Sulden glacier effected by our author and Peter Dangl in 1873, the 
account of which is spirited and minute. On this occasion the ridge 
connecting the highest summit with its southern outlier, or ‘ Vorgipfel,’ 
was struck at a point north of the last of two or three rocky masses 
which seemed to bar all access from the ‘ Vorgipfel’ itself, and probably 
defeated Herr Weilenmann and Franz Poll in their attempt from the 
Hoch Joch in 1867. 

We trust the time may come when a larger proportion of our 
members will be attracted to those noble groups of the Eastern Alps— 
Ortler, Oetzthal, Stubay, Zillerthal, Tauern, &c.—which Herr Harp- 
precht did so much to explore and to make popular amongst his country- 
men, and his excursions amongst which were, as Professor Seyerlen 
says, ‘the sunshine of his life.” A reproduction of a photographic 
portrait taken in 1874 accompanies and adds to the value of the 
volume, for which, as an interesting record of a brilliant and useful 
Alpine career, our thanks are due to all those concerned in its produc- 
tion, whilst we unite with them in deploring the sad event which gave 
occasion to it, 

PB as 
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Souvenirs @un Alpiniste. Par E. Javelle (Lausanne: Payot, 1886. 
; Small oct. pp. 404. 4 francs.) 


Emile Javelle appears to have been as ardent a mountaineer as ever 
put toot on a glacier. Born at St. Etienne in France, in 1847, he was 
at the age of 17 assisting his father as a photographer at Bale. Up to 
that time he had received a very poor education, but in the succeeding 
four years he seems to have made up for lost time by intense study of 
the best French and German writers, and of Darwin, H. Spencer, &c. 
He then became under-master in a school at Vevay, where he also 
gave lectures on rhetoric with considerable success. His holidays he 
seems to have employed partly in travels in [taly and in Corsica, but 
chiefly in exploring the Swiss mountains. His passion for mountuins 
one sentence is enough to show: ‘ Quoi de plus délicieux, enfin, qu’un 
bivouac 4 la montagne!’ In 1870 he and N. Knubel (his other guide 
having failed them) reached the top of the Matterhorn—the only 
ascent made in that year. In 1876 he, with an Englishman, Mr. 
Turner, and two guides, reached the principal summit of the Tour 
Noir (12,670 feet), near the Col d’Argentiére, and this appears to have 
heen the first time that the summit had been reached. From time to 
time he sent accounts of his expeditions to Swiss periodicals, and these 
with a memoir are now collected into a small volume printed on good 
paper and in clear type. His style is pleasant, lucid, and simple, and 
he was nearly devoid of that powerful imagination which destroys the 
credibility of so many French writers of travels and of history. The 
Dent du Midi held the chief place in his affections, and a large part of 
the book relates to that mountain and its neighbourhood. He had not 
forgotten his old trade, and took photographs of Alpine scenes with 
the true taste of an artist, if a badly engraved copy by way of frontis- 
piece is a fair specimen of his choice. 

Javelle died at the early age of 36, and his death seems to have 
been at all events hastened by exposure on some of his expeditions, 
perhaps by indulging too freely in the delights of a bivouac. C. M. 


Oscillations des Quatre Grands Glaciers de la Vallée de Chamonix. Par Ven- 
ance Payot. (Genéve: J. Sandor, 1884. Duod. 200 pp. 2 francs.) 


Mons. V. Payot, the well-known naturalist of Chamonix, published 
in 1879 a small work giving the details of measurements made by 
him to show the advance or retreat of the Chamonix glaciers. In 
1850, when he began his observations, all the glaciers were advancing ; 
in 1869 all were retreating. He seems to have made no measure- 
ments between 1869 and 1878. He found that in 1879 the Glacier 
des Bossons had retreated some 900 yards, but was then advancing. 
The other glaciers had retreated. The book was noticed in the 
‘Alpine Journal,’ vol. ix. p. 442, where the curious misprints of 
‘Tairraz’ for Payot, and ‘1869’ for 1879 will be found, and should be 
corrected. | 

The present work appears to be a reprint of the former work with 
supplements giving his measurements since 1879 ; and the official list 
of the: persons who have been up Mont Blauc, ending, however, in 
1879. Most of the names are distigured beyond recognition. 
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For details as to the movement of the glaciers we must refer the - 
reader to the work itself, but the general results are as follows. An 
advance goes on during the winter and generally during the summer 
also. In 1880 the middle and left side of the Bossons had advanced 
about forty yards; the right side had advanced much less and 
in the autumn retreated a little. The Glacier des Bois (Mer de 
Glace) remained much the same; Argentiére had retreated; Tour was 
much the same. In 1881] Bossons had advanced considerably on 
the whole year, though in the summer it had retreated; Mer de 
Glace and Tour were much the same; Argentiére had retreated. The 
last records are those of 1881. Bossons had in the winter advanced 
twenty-five yards, and between March 28 and April 22, the advance 
was nearly eight yards. Argentiére at last seemed to have advanced 
and risen. 

All glacier students must feel under great obligations to Mons. 
Payot for the pains he has taken. The task is not so easy as might 
be thought. The faces of Mer de Glace and Tour, for instance, are 
at present all but imaccessible; and as to the others, the glacier when 
advancing often moves or even buries the mark from which the mea- 
surement was to be taken. 

Mons. Payot gives fair reasons for beiieving that in 1817 the Glacier 
des Bossons reached its furthest point, and that the Mer de Glace 
reached its furthest in 1826. Then the retreat began; but in 1850, 
when he took his first measurements, they were all advancing. No . 
one seems to have attempted to account for the curious difference 
between the movements of these a and very similarly 
placed glaciers. . M. 


Description Pétrographique des Roches $c. du Massif de la chatne du Mont Blano. 
Par Venance Payot. (Genéve: H. Stapelmohr. Small oct. pp. 96). 


This little work is by the same author, and is too technical for the 
general reader, but for the mineralogist or geologist it affords what 
appears to be an exhaustive guide to the chain of Mont Blanc, extend- 
ing from the Col de Miage for some sixty.miles in the north-east. It 
is divided into two parts. The first part enumerates the Plutonic 
rocks or minerals, to the number of near 200, and states where they 


are to be found. The second -part describes the series of sedimentary 


strata which occur in that district. At the end the author gives a 
geological excursion to be made from Chamonix to Valorsine, Pierre a 
Bérard, &c. Cc. M. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 


A General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 2, 1886, F. C. Grove, Esq. (President), 
in the chair. 

Mr. Hueu StutrFiE_D was balloted for and elected a member of the 
Club. 

On the motion of the PresipENT a vote of thanks was accorded to 
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' Mr. Baillie Grohman for a fine series of photographs of the Yellowstone 
Park, presented by him to the Club. 

Mr. H. Seymour Kine then read a paper on “ The First Ascent of 
the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret ” (printed in our last number), at the 
conclusion of which Mr. Lear said he had carefully examined the scene 
of the accident in 1882, and believed that Professor Balfour fell a 
comparatively short distance on to the snow from the rocks which Rey 
had described as very difficult and swept by stones; and not from the 
snow couloir 2,000 feet above. 

Mr. Kino, in reply, said that if Professor Balfour had got as high 
as the snow aréte he would not have come down the same way. 

The PresiDENT thought it extremely improbable that Professor 
Balfour had reached the top. He then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. King for his most interesting paper, which was accorded by 
acclamation. The proceedings then terminated. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday. March 2, 1886, F. C. Grove, Esq. (President), in the 
chair. The Hon. Secretary presented the accounts for the year 1885. 

Some discuasion ensued on the proposal to devote a portion of the 
Club funds to building a hut on the Roththal Sattel. The proposal 
was ultimately withdrawn. 

Mr. Francis OtTrwELt Apams, C.B., H.B.M.’s Minister at Berne, ex- 
pressed his high sense of the honour conferred on him by his election 
as an Honorary Member of the Club, and intimated his intention of 
making a donation of 50/. to the Club funds. He also solicited sup- 
port for the project of building a hut on the Roththal Sattel, in which 
he was interested. The PrREsIDENT proposed, and the Hon. SEcRETARY 
seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Adams for his very generous 
gift. The vote was carried unanimously. ) 

Dr. Marcet then read his paper on ‘ Climbing and Breathing at 
High Altitudes,’ at the conclusion of which remarks were made by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, who had had ten years’ experience of Himalayan 
passes, up to the height of 19,000 feet. . 

Captain Law suggested experiments in diving bells, as comple- 
mentary to those detailed in Dr. Marcet’s paper. Mr. Howarp Bar- 
RETT spoke of the influence of food and of varying chest-capacity on 
respiration. Mr. Dent thought individuals might be trained to climb 
at great heights by a process of gradual acclimatisation. Dr. SavacE 
said that Joseph Imboden had never suffered any respiratory incon- 
venience at all in his Himalayan ascents with Mr. Graham. Dr. 
Makcet, in reply, spoke of the excellent effect of small doses of chlorate 
of potash in highly rarefied air. The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Marcet for his most interesting paper, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Marcet then exhibited the apparatus which he had used con- 
stantly in the Alps for determining the carbonic acid in expired air; 
he also showed on a screen, by means of an oxyhydrogen lantern, 
some views of health resorts, including Teneriffe, Madeira, and Davos. 
Mr. Donkin subsequently showed a selection of photographs of the 
Alps by means of the lantern. 
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The proceedings then terminated. 

A General Meeting of the Club was held in the Club Rooms on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 6, 1886, F. C. Grove, Esq. (President), in 
the chair. 

Messrs. WILLIAM ALLISON, junr., R. M. BarrincTon, and J. H. 
Kerry NIcHOLLs were balloted for and elected members of the Club. 

The Hon. SECRETARY gave notice that a proposal to alter Rule IIL., so 
that the Hon. Librarian should be eligible as an extra member of 
Committee, would be submitted at the next meeting; details of the 
proposed alteration would be found in the next circular. 

A discussion arose on a recent decision of the Committee that the 
candidates’ qualification book should not lie on the table for general 
inspection, Mr. H. Seymour Kine, Mr. Hartiey, and Mr. HoizMann 
expressing disapproval of this decision. Ultimately, it was decided 
that the question be further considered by the Committee. 

Herr Jortius Meurer then read his paper on ‘ The Dolomites from 
_ new points of view,” and at the conclusion a discussion took place, in 
which Messrs. J. GitBERT, HouzmMann, and FrREsHFIELD spoke. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT a vote of thanks to Herr Meurer, 
who had come specially from Vienna to read his paper, was unani- 
mously accorded. 

The PRESIDENT read a letter just received from Mr. Cecil Slingsby, 
calling attention to the excellent climbing to be found just now in the 
Lake district, especially on Sca Fell, which he had lately ascended by a 
new route up Deep Gill. There was a large amount of snow in the 
gullies in excellent condition. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

Mr. J. Gilbert brought a large portfolio of his water-colour 
sketches of the Dolomites, which were greatly admired. Herr Meurer 
also showed a series of fine photographs, in illustration of his paper. 


Errata. 


P. 183, line 5 from bottom, for ‘1844’ read ‘ 1884.’ 
424, lines 2, 3, for ‘Col de la Casse Déserte’ read ‘ Bréche de Charridre.” 
464, line 29, for s Vruspieh ’ read ‘ Uruspieh.’ 
488, » 14, for ‘Siefried’ read ‘ Siegfried. : 
» » 3l, for ‘pretty’ vead ‘partly.’ 
ie. 2S "from bottom, for ‘Onsenone’ read ‘ Onsernone.’ 
» o» from bottom, Jor ‘Fusco’ read ‘ Fusio. 


Ao} 


A” 42 ; ascended, 44-5 
Aj» 42; attempted, 45 

Aabrekke glacier, 269 

Aak, 267 

Abich, Prof., on the Caucasus, 
323 sqq. 

Aconcagua, attempted, 105, 128 ; 
view of, 186 

Acqua Rossa, 284 

Ada glacier, 304 

Adai Choch, ascended, 91-2, 110, 
213 sqq., 314-9, 360, 493 sqq.; 
name of, 499-501; views of, 
317, 464, 498 

Adameilo, ascended, 126 

Adams, Mr. F. 0., elected hon. 
member of the Alpine Club, 532 

Adams Reilly, Anthony, In 
Memoriam notice of, 256-9 

Adventures in the Pyrenees, 18, 
482; on Monte Rosa, 408 

Ahluthang, 47 

Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret, 
ascended, 419, 431-8, 532 

Aiguilles d’Arves, central peak us- 
cended, 423 ; northern peak as- 
cended, 186, 423 ; southern peak 
ascended, 174, attempted, 424 

Aiguille de Bionnassay, view of, 


145 
Aiguille de Chambeyron,ascended, 
187 
Aiguille de la Sassiére, ascended, 
192 
eee de l’Epaisseur, ascended, 
175 


Aiguille de Polset, ascended, 192 ; 
E. peak ascended, 120, 269-270 
Aiguille de Varens, ascended, 12 
Aiguille d’Olan, height of, 282 
Aiguille du Chardonnet, view of, 


145 
Aiguille du Dru, ascended, 128, 
130; view of, 133, 354; west 
peak ascended, 128 
Aiguille du Géant, ascended, 341, 
431, 482; views of, 64, 169, 379 
Aiguille du Goléon, ascended, 424 
Aiguille du Géuter, hut on, 187; 
view from, 146 
Aiguille du Midi, attempted, 129 ; 
view of, 
Aiguille du Plat, ascended, 305,424 
Aiguillette, ascended, 110 
Aiguille Verte, view of, 141, 145 
Alagir, 210 
Alagoz, 395-6 
Albaron, ascended, 117 
Albertville, 142 
Aletsch glacier, 160, 221, 310 
Aletschhorn, K1., ascended, 179/ 


\ 
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ALP 


Alpane, 98 

‘Alpes Francaises, Les,’ 174, 201 

* Alpi,’ 285, 458 

‘Alpina,’ 351 

A!pine accidents in 1884, 108-9, 
167; in 1885, 343, 395, 408 

Alpine botany, 23, 180, 287, 358-9, 
481; books on, 206, 273-281 

Alpine Club, dinners of the, 
summer, 64, 360; winter, 126, 
208, 423, 492; library of the, 
425-431, 491; proceedings of the, 
63-4, 207-8, 286-8, 360, 491-2, 
532-3 ; rules of the, 207-8, 288, 
491-2, 533 

Alpine Club, Austrian, publica- 
tions of the, 200 

Alpine Club, French, huts of the, 
263 ; meetings of the, 260, 467, 
523; publications of the, 191-2, 
186-9, 199, 482-3 

Alpine Club, German, huts of the, 
263—4 ; meetings of the, 260, 467 ; 
publications of the, 183-6, 525-8 

Al pe Club, Himalayan, proposed, 


Alpine Club, Italian, meetings of 
the, 197, 260, 468, 523; publica- 
tions of the, 193~7, 199, 484-6 

Alpine Ciub, Swiss, meetings of 
the, 183, 260, 468 ; publications 
of the, 179-83, 199, 479-82 

Alpine Clubs, foreign, statistics 
of, 486 

Alpine dangers, book on, 472-6 

Alpine huts, 171, 187, 189, 263—4, 
271, 282 


‘Alpine Journal,’ proposed re- . 


print of, 127, 260; rare volume 
of, 431; the first, 351 

Alpine legends, 199, 155-7 

Alpine pastels, 341 

Alpine periodicals, minor, 199-201 

Alpine photographs, 64, 89, 169- 
170, 175, 190, 342, 349, 464, 530, 
532-3 

Alpine pictures, 168-9, 208, 342- 
50, 462~4 

Alpine prints, 342 

‘ Alpiner,’ 486 

Alpine railways, 174-5, 185, 189, 
357-8 


ey ene ancient, 181, 196-7, 

285, 481 

Alpine sketching, 287, 361-80 

Alpine sport, 343 

Alpine training diet, 149-56, 208 

Alpine tunnels, 175, 189, 203, 483 

Altai, glaciers in the, 312 

Amateurs and professional guides, 
29, 131-2, 287, 289-300 


. 


BEC 


Andes, 101, 105, 128, 186, 394 

Annecy, 148 

Antelao, ascended, 128 

Anthropology, 485 

Apennines, 196 ; guide to Tuscan, 
62; views of, 350 

Apremont, fall of the, 205 

Apuleius on hill scenery, 344 

Ararat, 10, 329, 336—7 

Arctic regions, glaciers in the, 
162, 305 

Ardonskaia, 210 

Arly, valley of the, 143-4 

Arolla, book about, 265, 360 

Arran, picture of, 168 

Arras, valley of the, 23 

Arthur’s Seat, 505 

Asia, cold in North, 305 

Autumn mountaineering, 8, 171-2 

Auvergne, 188 

Avalanches in Switzerland, 222; 
of Kasbek, 335; in Piedmontese 
Alps, 260-3 

Aversthal, 183, 481 

Azor, the dog, 17 


ACCHUS, feast of, 285 
Back grant to Emil Boss, 64 
Bideker’s Guide au Midi de la 
France, 281-3 
Balaitous, ascended, 20-1 
Balfrinhorn, ascended, 129 
Bali, Mr., on the flora of the Alps, 
a7 6 899. : Alpine guide by, 286 
Ballachulish, 504 
Balli, Signor, work by, reviewed, 
487-8 


rae Jacques, engraving of, 


Balmenhorn, ascended, 70—1, 129 

Bans, Les, ascended, 482 

Barcelona Society, publications 
of, 203 

Barrjoch, 122 

Basodine, panorama from, 487 

Baths in Switzeriand, 351 

arr in the mountains, 23, 204 

42 

Becca della Tribulazione, 511 

Becca di Montandeyné, ascended, 
417-8, 518, 520 

Becca di Montcorvé, ascended, 
419, 519 

Bec de Blancien, 523 

Bec de Ciardonnet, 523 

Bec del’Homme, ascended, 393,423 

Bec de l’Invergnan, ascended, 
414-5 

Bec Epicoum, 523 

Beck, Herr, photographs by, 170 


BEC 


Beck, Joseph, early attempt on 
Monte Rosa, 486 

Belledonne group, 193 

Ben Nevis in winter, 503, 507-8 

Berchtesgaden Alps, map of, 525 

Bernese Oberland, 123-4, 421-2 

Bernina Scharte, crossed, 180, 200 

Besch Tau, 209 

Besingee, 93—4 

Bessans, 116, 411 

Bessanese, ascended, 195 

Betscho, 97 

oe woman and the piano, 

Bieligerliicke, crossed, 179 

Bieshorn, ascended, 122, 255 

Biesjoch, 122 

Bietschhorn, 481 ; ascended from 
south, 124, 128, 180, 479-480; 
attempted from south, 179; 
crossed, 130; view of, 133 

Bignasco, inn at, 62 

Bitimlisalphorn, 480 

Bocchetta del Goj, crossed, 88 

Bonneval, ascents from, 118, 412-3 

Bordier on glaciers, 233, 351 

Bormio, 204 

Boss, Emil, in Himalaya, 39-51, 
62, 64; Back grant given to, 64 

Boucharo, 24 

Bouquetins, 23, 83, 204,512, 515, 518 

Bovalhiitte, accident near, 109 

Bozel, inn at, 271 

Breathing at great heights, 42-3, 
49, 60, 105, 133, 485, 532 

Brec de Chambeyron, ascended, 187 

ee de Charriére, crossed, 424, 

Bréche de Roland, crossed, 22 

Bréche de Ruine, crossed, 110 

Breithorn from Schwarzthor, 121, 
246-54, 288 

Breitlauihorn, ascended, 123 

erry group, 126, 186, 446-7, 521, 
525 


Brescia, congress at, 195, 197 

Brévent, rainbow on, 173 

Briangon, railway to, 174, 193 ; 
congress at, 467 

British Guiana, explorations in, 
127, 264-5 

Buddha's Rays seen in “England, 
375 

Buet, Sentimental Journey up, 
130 ; view from, 5 

Bullinger, 353 

Burdschula, 501 

Burgener, Alex., in Caucasus, 
90-8, 210 sgq., 314 sgqg., 493, sqq. 

Burnat, M., works by reviewed,273 

Butterflies, 46 


YADER IDRIS, ascended, 366 


Candidates’ qualification 
book, 533 
Capanna Gnifetti, 68-71 


Capanna Vincent, 67 

Carinthia, guide-book to, 62 

Carthage section of C. A. F., 483 

Carpenter, Dr., on diet, 153-4 

Castor, ascended, 128 

Catalan Society of Excursionists, 
201 


Catania, congress at, 192 
Caucasian critics on English 
climbers, 327-39 


Index. 


CAU 


Caucasus, glaciers in, 323-6, 497 ; 
photographs of, 423, 464; 
travels in, 89-98, 110, 209-19, 
314-20, 493-502 

Causse Noir, 483 

Ceja Choch, 314 

Ceja glacier, 216-19, 314 sqq., 497 

Ceresole. 80, 82, 87 

Cérésole, M., on Alpine legends, 
199, 355-7 

Cévennes, 483 

Sere a district explored, 190-1, 
4 

Chalanson, ascended, 117, 411 

ne de l’Herbetet, 85, 417-8, 
5 

Chambeyron group, 187 

Chamois, 86, 512, 517 

Chamonix, 4; expected history 
of, 189; excursion near, 354; 
Payment of glaciers of, 523-4, 

0- 


53 

Champoléon, 190-1, 411 

Charforon, ascended, 83 

Charpentier, M., on glaciers, 233 

Chartreuse du Reposoir, 137, 139, 
148, 192 

Chedde, 7-8 

Chiffiet, Abbé, killed 343, 406-7 

Chillon, Castle of, visited in 1544, 
183 

Children in the Alps, 197 

Chimborazo, 134 

Chlorate of potash useful in 
climbing, 532 

Christ, Dr., book on alpine fiora 
reviewed, 276 sqq. 

Chomiomo, attempted, 35 

Chumulari, 29-30 

Ciamarella, ascended, 195 ; routes 
up, 119, 412 

Cima dell Becco, ascended, 194 

Cima dell’ Ouille, ascended, 413 

Cicero on hills, 344 

Cima dei Gelas, ascended, 194 

Cima di Percia, ascended, 413 

Cima Monfret, ascended, 118, 413 

Cima Tosa, ascended, 126, 521 

Cime de Mercantour, 198, 283 

Cimon della Pala,ascended,184, 197 

Circular rainbows, 172-4, 271-3 

Cir Mhoi in Arran, view of, 168 

Civetta, ascended, 128 

Clarahiitte, 263 

Cluses, 148 

Cogne, 77, 514, 517; guides at, 84, 
88 


Col Bonney, 85, 418, 509, 520 

Col Emile Pic, crossed, 189 

Col Forches, crossed, 417 

Col Jaillet, 141 

Col Lombard, 282 

Col Lorichard, crossed, 113 

Col Monei, variation of, 415, 510 

Col Noaschetta, 511, 520 

Col Verdonne, 115 

Col Vieux, crossed, 110 

Col d’Aubert, crossed, 18 

Col de Bardoney, 84; crossed, 78, 
417, 516 

Col de Bassac, crossed, 414 

Col Belleface, 519 

Col de Bonneval, 412 

Col de Chaviére, 270 

Col de Claphouse, crossed, 191 

Col de Crous, crossed, 198 

Col d’ Entrelor, 413 
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COL 


Col de Fontfroide, crossed, 192 
Col de Gébroulaz, crossed, 192 
Col de Gondran, crossed, 112 

Col de Grandcrou, crossed, 416, 514 
Col d’ Iseran, 281 

Col de Lauplat, crossed, 191 

Col de Loza, 416 

Col de Malrif, crossed, 113 

ee Martignare, 282; crossed, 
Col de Miage, 3 

Col de Millaris, crossed, 23 

Col de Morges, crossed, 191 

Col de Pariéres, 114; crossed, 410~1 
Col de Platé, crossed, 16 

Col de Sestriéres, 483 

Col de Soustres, 111 

Col de Tenda, 283 

Col de Terre Noire, 112 

Col de Tracuit, 255 

Col de Trélore, 413 

Col de Val Estréche, crossed, 191 
erg Valionpierre, crossed, 115, 


Col de l’Agnel, 483 

Col de l’Ailefroide, crossed, 483 

Col de l’Argentiére, or del’Arche, 
283, 483 

Col de la Barane, 20 

Col de la Croix, 483 

Col dela Croix de Nivolet, crossed, 


81 

Col de la Girose, crossed, 113-4 

Coil de la Grande Casse, crossed,192 

Col de l’Herbetet, crossed, 86 

Col de la Muraille Rouge, 84 

Col de l’Ours, 114 

Col de la Portetta, crossed, 11 

Col de la Tour Ronde, 121 

Col de la Traversette, 203; 
crossed, 111, 483 

Col de la Vanoise, crossed, 187 

Col des Aigles, crossed, 189 

Col des Aiguillons, crossed, 18 

Col des Aravis, view from, 144, 148 

Col des Baisses, crossed, 112 

Col des Courtes, accident on, 343, 
406~7 

Col des Echelles, road over made 
in 1770, 196 

Col des Echelles de Planpinet, 
proposed tunnel under, 175 

Col des Evettes, crossed, 117, 413 

Col des Hauts Plans, crossed, 191 

Col des Rochilles, crossed, 112 

Col des Ruillans, crossed, 114 

Col des Trois Fréres Mineurs, 
crossed, 112 

Col du Cormet, 142 

Col du Crouzet, crossed, 114 

Col du Dérochoir, crossed, 9, 11 

Col du Fresnay, crossed, 433 

Col du Galibier, 282 

Col du Géant, crossed, 197, 408 

Col du Loup de Champoléon, 
crossed, 115 

Col du Grand Méan, 118 

Col du Palet, crossed, 192 

Col du Plaret, crossed, 116 

Col du Selard, crossed, 191 

Col du Sélé, crossed, 189 

Colle della Ciriegia, crossed, 194 

ary della Crocetta, discovery on, 
109 


Colle della Piccola, 81 
Colle della Rognosa, crossed, 409 
Colle de) Luissas, 111-2 
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COL 


Colle del Torrone, crossed, 179 

Colle di Losetta, crossed, 111 

Colle di Percia, crossed, 413-4 

Colle di Vallante, crossed, LIL 

Colle d’Olen, inn on, 65, 524 

Colorado, Cafion of the, 188 

Combloux, view from, 141, 145 

Coolies, 36-7, 43, 46-7 

Cordier, M., ha'f of ice-axe found, 
468 

Coronelle Pass, 185 

Correvon, M, and his garden of 
Alpine plants at Geneva, 274, 
287, 359 

Corsica, guide-books to, 205-6, 283 

Cotatuecro, or Cotatoir, cirque of, 
23, 482 

Cottian district, 110-2, 409 

Courgne, inn at, 82 

Courtes, accident on, 343, 406-7 

Crampons, use of, 474, 528-9 

Croda del Lago, ascended, 128 

Croda Rossa, ascended, 128 

Croisel, le case dei, 285 

Croisse Baulet, ascended, 140 

Croix de Chriatomet, 14l 

Crozzon di Brenta, ascended, 126, 
525 

Cueva d’Arras, 23 

Cylindre, 23 


a» 440, 442 
Dalla Torre, Dr. y.,on Alpine 

flora, 274 

Dargon-kom-don gorge, 494 

Darjeeling, view from, 36, 440 

Daudet’s, M., Tartarin sur les 
Alpes, 476-8 

Dauphiné, 127, 186-7, 192-3, 281-3; 
district, 112-6, 410-1; guide- 
book to, 524-5; jottings from, 
174-5; photographs of, 175, 190 ; 
Tourist Society, 175, 189-91, 200, 
483-4 


Dechy, M. de., in the Caucasus, 
89-98, 209-19, 314-20, 260, 493- 
502 ; in the Himalaya, 34 

Decle, M., in the Himalaya, 40 

Degioz, 413, 418, 518-9 

Dent Blanche by western aréte, 
123; ascended without guides, 
424, 526-8 

Dent d’Ambin, ascended, 195 

Dent de Vaulion, ascended, 171 

Dent d’Oche, ascended, 171 

Dent du Midi ; Cime de 1]’Est, 192 ; 
group explored, 530 

Dent, Mr., book by,reviewed,129-33 

Dent Parrachée, ascended, 260 

Deodunga, name for Everest, 456 

De Saussure, monument to, 464-5 ; 
paper on, 468 

Désert du Plate, le, 412 

Desor, M., relic of his party, 177-8 

Devahdunga, name for Everest, 
452 sqq., 521-2 rs 

Devas, Mr., killed, 408 

Devdorak glacier, "335-6 

Deveis, avalanche of, 262 

Dévouassonds, killed, 343, 406-7 

Dhaolagiri, 28 

Diet, Alpine training, 149-56, 208, 
532 

Dinnik, M., on the Caucasus, 838, 
423 

Discovery Rock, 71, 75, 485 


Index. 


DOG 


Dogs in the mountains, 17-9, 78 

Du:omites, 126, 184, 197, 533; guide- 
book to, 285-6 

Dom from Saas, 419-420 

Domjoch, crossed, 482 

Dome de l’Arpont, 120 

Dome de la Sache, ascended, 119 

Dome de Chasseforét, 271; as- 
cended, 119 

Deine du Gofter, view of, 145 

Dongussorun, 498, 5U1 

Donkia Pass, 31, 34-5 

Donkin, Mr., photographs by, 64, 
170, 349, 464 

Dossenhorn, circu'ar rainbow seen 
from, 271 

Dosson del Subbione, panorama 
from, 526 

Drei Schusterspitze, north peak, 
ascended 126, 128 

Drei Zinnen, lowest peak ascended, 
128 

Drexdnerhiitte, 263 

Diibi, Dr., on Roman roads in 
Alps, 181, 481 

Dufourspitze, name, 452, 458-9 

Dunagiri, 28 ; attempted, 40-2 

Dunassau tableland, 43 

Dychsu gorge, 93 

Dych Tau, 93, 209, 501 


Ee: 

Eastern Alps, history of ex- 
ploration of, 467 

‘Echo des Alpes,’ Fs 

Eclipse of the sun, 

Kicrins, 282 ; Seeiaa 186, 193 

Edel weiss, 280) 

Eiger, by Mittellegi ridge, 421; 
from Berglihiitte, 123-4, 240~ 


6, 288 

Elbruz, 209, 324; alleged ascent, 
327-8; ascended, 89, 95-6, 320, 
482; attempted, 328; height 
of, 337 ; glaciers of, 324; photo- 
graph of, 464 

Elendhiitte, 263 

Engadine in old days, 352-3 

English climbers and Caucasian 
critics, 327-339 

English lakes, 483 

Entdeckungsfels, 

Entraque, 194 

Epicoun, 523 

Errata, 288, 360-5, 533 

Erratic blocks, 157-8 

Etna, 134 

Everest. See Mount Everest 


71, 75, 485 


A HIAN, explorer of Hima- 
laya, 30 

Falut, 454, 459 

Fatio, J. C., first measured Mont 
Blanc, 351 

Faulhorn,scientific ascent of, 153-4 

Federer Kogel, 185, 286 

Fenétrede Dzasset, crossed, 85, 418, 
518 

Feuerstein ascended, 124-5 


! Fick, Prof., scientitic ascent of 


Fauthorn, 153-4 
Fiery, inn at, 196 
Finsteraarhorn, ascended, 4243 by | 
old route, 178, 4 


GRA 


Flowers ia the Alps, 206, 287, 358- 
9, 481,526; in the Graians, 86-7, 
515; in the Pyrenees, 23 

Fliigelhot in Maltathal, 126 

Fiumet, 144, 148 

Fontenil, 113 

Forbes, Principal, friendship with 
Reilly, 257-8 ; theory of glaciers, 

Forclaz, 144-5, 148 

Forel, Prof., on variation of gla- 
ciers, 181, 233, 308-11, 481 

Forez, travels in the, 187 

Forno glacier advancing, 302 

Foreign, Alpine Clubs, See Alpine 
Ciubs 

Forster, Mr. W. E., In Memoriam 
notice of, 520-1 

Fort Wi'liam, 505-6 

Freney, inn at, 175 

Freshfield, Mr, on the Caucasus, 
323, sqq. 

Flinffingerstocke ascended, 266-7 

Fuso di Forzo, ascended, 417 


\ ALMIHORNER, ascended, 479 
Gambetta’s grandfather, 488 

Gangootre, 28-34 

Gastein district, 125-6 

Gaurisankar, name, 449, 452-60, 
52]-2 ; not the highest moun- 
tain in the wor'd, 27 

Gavarnie, inn at, 21; visited, 186 

Gesner, Conrad, 15, 204, 352, 428 

Ghigliotti, Signor, explorations i in 
the Maritime A'ps, 193-5 

Giglistock, ascended, 266 

Gilbert’s, Mr., Landscape in Art 
reviewed, 343-7 

Giudicaria, scenery of the, 286 

(Glaciers, ancient Rhone, 157-62 

Glaciers, arctic, 162, 226, 300, 305 ; 
legal rights to, 469 ; Prof. Heim 
on, 219-40, 300-13 ; temperature 
of, 134-6, 233; theories as to 
motion of, 239-40 : variations 
of, 134-6, 181, 196, "308-11, 481, 
523-4, 526, 530-1 

Glenaveril »& poem, reviewed,353-5 

‘Gletscher’ Mons’ 469 

Glocknerhaus, 263 

Goldau, original accounts of land- 
slip at, 428 

Gosain Than, 29 

Graham, Mr., in the Himalaya, 
36-52, 99-106 

Graians ; district, 116-20, 411-19 ; 
Eastern, scrambles in the, 63, 
77-88, 509-20 

Grand Gornicr, by W. face, 122; 
record on found, 467 

Grande Arolla, 520 

Grande Casse, ascended, 192 

Grande Chartreuse, accident near, 
109; described, 193 

Grande Ruine, ascended, 424, 484 

Grandes Jorasses, accident on the, 
108-9, 167 ; ascended, 195; view 
of, 169 

Grand Glayza, ascended, 112 

Grand Paradis, ascended, 485, 519; 
hut on, 485, 518 ; ascended in 
bites 260; panorama from, 260, 

60 

Gran Sasso d'Italia, 135, 176, 196 ; 

panorama from, 196 


wot, 
Pas 


GRE 


Grebels, le case dei, 285 

Greenland, glaciers of, 162, 226, 
300 

Grigna, 204 

Grimsel, crossed in 1544, 182 

Grindelwald, in winter, 172; pro- 
posed English church at, 489- 90 

Grisighorn, circular rainbow seen 
from, 271 

Grivola, ascended, 485, 515; view 
of, 168, 519 

Grivoletta, ascended, 418-9, 515 

Groscavallo, avalanche at, 261 

Gros Grenier, ascended, 112-3 

Gross Glockner, views from, 170; 
v. Sonklar on, 256 

Gross Greiner, adventure on, 185 

Gross, Lauteraarhorn, attempted, 
424 

Gross Nesthorn, circular rainbow 
seen from, 173 

Gross Schreckhorn, crossed, 424 

Gross Viescherhorn, ascended, 
421; record found on, 467 

Gruben, inn at, 122 

Griinhorn, K1]., ascended, 421, 424 

Guicha La, Pass, 38, 440; crossed,47 

Guide-books, reviewed, 61, 2, 205, 
6, 281-6, 357, 8, 486-8 

Guides and amateurs, 29, 131-2, 
287, 289-300, 480, 527 


- Guides at Cogne, 84, 88; in Nor- 


way, 268, 423; in Pyrenees, 21; 
insurance fund for, 183, 481 
Gumara Choch, 316 
Gurhwal Group, 28, 40 
Gurschevi, 498-9 
Guttinger, M., killed, 108-9, 167-8 


Hw. Dr. von, medal awarded 
to, 63 


Haller’s mountain descriptions, 
352 

Wamerton’s, Mr., book on land- 
scape, 347-50 

Hannibal’s Pass, 181, 203, 430, 483 

Hardmeyer’s, Herr,book reviewed, 
488 

Harman, Capt., expiorations in 
Hima'aya, 35 

Harpprecht, Herr, book by, re- 
viewed, 528-9 

Haute Luce, 147 . 

Heéas, inn at, 21 

Height, greatest reached by man, 
34, 42, 50, 58, 64; new method 
of estimating, 183 

Heim, Dr., on circu ar rainbows, 
271; on glaciers, 219-40,300-13, 
323-7 

He'mhbo!tz, Prof., on glaciers, 238 

Hen!'e, Herr, killed, 109 

Herbert, Capt., on Himalaya, 30 

Herbetet, 519 

Herkomer, Mr., pictures by, 463 

Herzmann, Herr, kiiled, 408 

Highest mountain in the world, 
27, 49-50, 51, 52, 1038-4, 443-4, 
450-1 

Hili-leech, 40 

Hima’aya, glaciers in the, 33, 48, 
304, 312, 439, 450 ; great peaks of 
the, 438-50; maps of the, 30, 44, 
61-2, 52-8, 99 sqq., 106, 440; 
mountaineering in the, 99-108 ; 
notes on the, 52-60 ; snowline in 


the, 32; travel in the, 25-52, v0 , 


Index. 


HIN 


Hinter Viescherhorn, ascended, | 


421 
Historical mountaineering, 178 
Hochalmspitze, ascended, 125 
Hoch Joch, 125 ; hospice on, 264 
Hochschwab, v. Sonklar on, 256 
Hochstetter Dome, 163, 167, 339- 
40; glacier, 166 
Hodgson, Mr., on the Himalaya, 
452 sqq. 
Ho!bein’s mountain sketches, 346 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, explorations 
in the Himalaya, 31, 438 sgq 


BI GAMIN, attempted, 31-4 
Ice-axe, M. Cordier’s, 468 
Ice caves, 45, 480 
Ice, erosive power of, 301-4 
Ice writing, 491-2 


| Dyin, M., on the Caucasus, 338, 423 


Imboden, Joseph, in the Hima- 
lava, 36-9, 532 

Index to Italian Bollettino, 193, 
486 ; to Swiss Jahrbruch, 482 

In Memoriam notices, 63, 255, 
405-6, 520-1 

Tnnerfeld-Sexten, 126 

Inner Pflersch, 124 

Insurance of guides, 183, 481 

Ippolita Pass, 77 

pees M., attempt on Elbruz, 
327- 


AGIHORN, ascended, 123 
Javelle, M., book by, re- 
viewed, 530 
Jingson La, Pass, 441 
Jjolliliicke, crossed, 123 
Joanne, Guides, Corse, 205-6 
Joch Pass, crossed in 1544, 182 
Jolinson, Mr., explorations in the 
Himalava, 34, 58-60 


' Jongri, 37-9, 46 


Joux, la plaine, 9, 149 

Jubonu, ascended, 47-8 

Jungfrau, attempted in winter, 
171; hut on, 171, 532 ; new route 
from Roththal, 421-2; view of, 
169 

Juunoo, 29, 38, 51, 441 

Justedal glaciers, new passes 
across, 268-9, 422-3 


a) 28, 447 
Kabru, 29, 38, 100, 105, 440- 
1; ascended, 48-50, 52, 64 

Kabur, 99 sqq. 
Kalk Kégel,184 
Kalper, 314 
Kamet, attempted, 31-4 
Kamin, ascended, 421, 424 
Kanmiunta, 93, 493-5, 501 
Kangchinjanga, 29, 31, 36, 52, 439 


sqq. 

Kany, La, Pass, crossed, 37-8, 51; 
peaks west of, ascended, 38, 51 

Karegam glacier, 324, 496 

Karakorum Pass, 31 

Kariu Choch, 210 

*‘Kasarma,’ 500 

Kasbek, 98,315; alleged ascent of, 
328-33; map of, 335-6 

Kassara gorge, 497 

Kauffmann, Ulrich, in the Hima- 
laya, 40-51, 64 


FN el 


LYT 

Kessel Kogel, 185, 286 
King of Italy at Cogne, 515 
Kion Choch, 314, 494 
Klein Aletschhorn, ascended, 179 
Klein Griinhorn, ascended, 421, 

424 
Knutshultind, ascended, 470 
Koschtantau, ‘93, 209, 501 
Kuari Pass, 40-4 
Kubroo, 440-1. (See Kabru) 
Kukenam, visited, 127 
Kumaon, 40-5 ; map, 44, 2866 
Kunim, 93 
Kupfer, Herr, killed, 408 
Kvandalsbrae, crossed, 268 


AASERFERNER, 185 
La Berarde, inn at, 175, 191, 
484 
La Bruna, night at, 416-7, 512-14 
Lac de Gers, 16 
Lacs de Crupillouze, 115, 190, 411 
Laghi delle Mcraviglie, inscri})- 
tions near, 195 
La Giettaz,inn at, 140, 148 
Lammergeier, 24 
La Morte, chalet-inn at, 189 
La Muanda, 416, 510-11 
Landslips, 204-5, 428 
Lanier, Laurent, In Memoriam 
notice of, 63 
Laquinjoch, 123 
La Rajette, 523 
La Sciassa, 523 
La Sengla, 523 
Lars Neebba, ascended, 267 
La Salette, pilgrimage, 189 
Latpari Pass, crossed, 97-8 
Lauihorn, ascended, 123 
Lauterbrunner Breithorn, as- 
cended, 480 
‘ Lawine,’ etymology of, 222 
Lecco, 204 
Le Freney, inn at, 175 
Legal rights to glaciers, 469 
Legends, Alpine, 199, 355-7 
Lendenfeld, Dr. von, in New Zea- 
Jand Alps, 162-7, 200, 339-41 
Leo Porgyul, attempted, 31 
Les Auberts, 115, 190, 411 
eer ees: piérres & bassin near, 


Leukerbad, history of, 351-2, 389 

Levannetta, ascended, 80-1 

Librarian, the hon., of the A.C., 
426, 533 

Library “y the Alpine Club, 425~ 
4 

Liebig on food, 152 

Liguria, caverns in, 195, 485 

Linda glacier, 166 

Locarno, 488 

Lodals Kaupe, ascended, 267, 422 

Lonzahorn, ascended, 123 

‘Lost Valley,’ the, 75, 485 

Lotschthal, history of the, 480 

Luchon, 283 

Lud wigshihe, ascended, 73 

Lukmanier Pass, Roman station 
on, 285 

Lyons section, Bulletin of, 191-2 

Lysjoch, in winter, 524; views 
from, 169-73 

Lyskamm in winter, 260 

en Lord, poem by reviewed, 
53-5 
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MAC 


AC INNES, Mr., killed, 109 
Man enerhiitte, 263 

Madonna della Neve, 204 

Madonna della Finistre, 194, 198, 
279 

Maffiotto, avalanche at, 262 

Makalu, 445, 447, 459, 522 

Maljasset, peaks round, 187 

Mallnitz, 125 

Mamisson Pass, 210, 213, 324-5, 330, 
497, 500-1 

Mana Pass, 32 

Manitla rope, 400, 424 

Maps of the Alps, 30, 185-6, 190,221, 
430, 525-6; of Caucasus, 322; 
of Dauphiné, 190, 282, 483; of the 
Himalayas, 25-6, 44,51-2, 53-8, 
106, 108, 265-6 ; of the Pyrenees, 
186; of Switzerland, old., 181-2 

Maradalstinder, east peak of, as- 
cended, 470 

Marais chalets, 119 

Margezzo.0, monograph on, 484 

Marmarole, attempted, 128 

Maritime Alps, caverns in, 485 ; 
explorations in, 193-5 ; fiora of, 
273 ; books on, 197-9, 283 

Masaccio’s hil! sketches, 345 

Masher Brum, 28 

Mathews, Mr. W., on glaciers, 
237, 313 

Matterhorn, ascended in 1870, 
530; circular rainbow seen 
from, 273; crossed without 
guides, 128; round and over, 
420; top of the, 467; view of, 
168-9 


eee Andreas, in the Hima- 


aya, 34 

Mayer on food, 153 

Medelsergebirge, 284 

Mégéve, 141, 144, 148 

Meije, accident on the, 395, 405 ; 
ascended, 186 ; by east ridge, 392 
—5, 410, 460-2, 525; by north- 
-west couloir, 343, 391-2, 410; 
history of, 189-90 ; without 
guides, 296, 462 

Melkevoldsbrae, ascended, 267 

‘Mercurius Helveticus,’ 428 

Messnerjoch, 185 

Meteorological establishments, 
199, 506 

Mearer, Herr, editor of Oecest 
Alpenzeitung, 200 ; guide-books 
by 61-2, 285-6, 486-7 ; paper by, 


5 

Middags Neebba, ascended, 267 

Midtmockstind, ascended, 471 

Mijanes, 19 

Misirgi glacier, 93 

Modane, ascents near, 120, 270,482; 
inn at, 270 

Monals, 45, 106 

Monch, crossed, without guides, 
424, 527 

Moncimor, ascended, 79 

Mon Boso, 202-3 

Monighet, hut at, 194 

Montandeyneé, glacier, 85-6 

Mont versus Mount, 457-60 

Mont Aiguille, 127, 193 

Mont Bassac, ascended, 414 

Mont Blanc district, 120-1, 419; 
geology of, 531; name of, 469; 
new wars to, 141 s7q.: snow on, 


1345 view of, 8, 15, 1387-141, 1i3 | 
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MON 


Mont Clapier, 198; ascended, 194 

Mont Collerin, ascended, 411-2 

Mont Fleuri, 137 

Mont Joli, 147 

Mont Paccard, 459 

Mont Perdu, 22 

Mont Pourri, 15, 1389; by north 
ridge, 187; by south ridge, 119 

Mont Roése, 468 

Mont Thabor, from Modane, 192, 
281 

Montagne di Mandello, 204 

Montagnia, 203 

Monte Bego, ascended, 195 

Monte Cristallo, view of, 169 

Monte della Disgrazia, without 
guides, 296 

Monte Granero, ascended, 111 

Monte Incudine, 205, 283 

Monte Legnone, 343 

Monte Oliveto, 67 

Monte Piagu, ascended, 194 

Monte Rosa, district, 121-3, 255, 
419-20; early attempts on, 
408-9, 485-6 ; from Macugnaga, 
128, 180, 296-7, 408-9, 475; 
from south, 65-77, 178 ; name of, 
202-4, 468 ; views of, 170, 463 

Monte Rosso di Scerscen, 422; 
ascended, 177 

Monte San Pietro, 205, 283 

Monte Tezio, ascended, 175-6 

Monte Veso di Forzo, ascended, 
417, 516 

Monte Viso, 203, 283; by Vallante 
face, 175 

‘ Monti,’ 203, 285 

Monts Faucilles, 188 

Monveso, 203 

Monveso di Forzo, 84, 170; as- 
cended, 417, 516 

Morel, 182-3 

Mottarone, 484 

Moucherotte, 193 

Mount versus Mont, 457-60 

Mount Baker, 305 

Mount Cook, 164-5; Mr. Green on, 
339-41 

Mount Constance, 305 

Mount Earnslaw, attempted, 341, 

Mount Everest, 27, 29, 133, 442-3, 
505; name of, 451-59, 521-2; 
possibility of ascending, 133 

Mount Malte Brun, 167 

Mount Monal, 42; ascended, 45 

Mount Nungoo, 441 

Mount Olympus, 305 

Mount Rainier, 305 

Mount Shasta, 305 

Mountaineering, Alpine and 
Himalayan, 99, 108 ; historical, 
178; its past and future, 132-3 ; 
without guides, 128, 423-4, 480 

Monntains, origin of, 482; sub- 
marine, 482 

Mouschketoff, M., in the Cau- 
casus, 327 

Mugal, 97 

Muromtzoff, M., in the Caucasus 
and on Kashek, 328-338 

Music in the mountains, 483. 


Nanga Parbat, 28, 445-7 
Narsing. 442 


TANDA DEVI, 28, 40, 43-4, 52 | 
Neuchatelois, Hotel des, 177-8 


PIC 


New expeditions in 1884, 110- 
126, 225; in 1885, 409-423 

New Guinea, explorations in, 127 

New ways to Mont Blanc, 141-9 

New Zealand, 63, 341; Dr. v. 
Lendenfeld in, 162-7, 200, 339- 
340; flora of, 280; glaciers of, 
136, 312 

Nicolai, 90, 92, 212. See St. Nicolai 

Niederjoch, crossed, 125 

Nipal, closed to English, 35, 442 

Niti Pass, 34 

Norway, glaciers of, 226; passes 
and ascents in, 267-9, 429-3, 
470-1 ; guides in, 268, 423 

Notre Dame de Rhémes, 414 

Ba ascended, 82-3, 195, 

Nuschal, 212, 494 

Nuvolau, view from, 170 

Nynee Tal, 40, 45 


(REUBEN SPITZE, pano- 
rama from, 526 

Oesterreichische 
200, 395, 527 

Oetzthal, von Sonklar on, 256 

Olivone, 285 

Ondezana, ascended, 416, 510 

Onsdags Field, ascended, 267 

Ormont massif in Vosges, 187 

Ort'er group, ascents in, 196; 
guide-book to, 61-2 

Ortlerspitze, by old route, 178, 
529; circular rainbow seen on, 
174, 525, 529 

Ossetes, 211, 494 

Ossotie, the dog, 17-8, 20 

Otemma peaks, names of, 523 

Oulie Cecca, 523 

Owen Stanley Mountains, explo- 
rations in, 127 


Alpenzeitung, 


ACCARD, DR., engraving of, 
343 ; Mont Blanc called after 

him, 459 

Pain de Sucre, 283 

Pala group explored, 184 

Pandim, 39, 47, 103, 442 

Pandit No. 9, 443, 450 

Parrotspitze, ascended, 73 

a oe Chapeau Rouge, crossed, 


Passets, the guides, 21, 186 

Passo Castagneri, crossed, 195 

Passo di Mont Colomb,crossed, 194 

Pasterze glacier, 185, 309 

Patri, 520 

Payerhiitte, 263 

Payot, M. Venance, pamphlets 
by, noticed, 530-1 

Peepsa fiy, 46 

Pelvoux, 282, 484 

Péne Taillade, 18 

Perrin’s, M., book noticed, 192-3 

Perugia, 175-6 

Perugino, 347 

Pétragéme, ranges of, 186 

Peyer’s, Herr, book noticed, 350-3 

Pfaffers, 351 

Philip’s, Mr., pictures, 168, 463 

Photographs, 64, 89, 169-170, 175, 
190, 342, 349, 464 

Pie de la Munia, ascended, 20-1 

Pic de Combeynot, ascended, 113 


PIC 
Pic de Pariéres, ascended, 115, 190, 
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Pie de Pras, 198 

Pic du Midi d’Ossau, 283 

Pic du Tacul. view from, 64 

Pic Tarbessou, crossed, 19 

Pic Verdonne, ascended, 115 

Pierre & Bot, 158 

Pierre de Condy, 158 

Pierres a bassins, 189 

Pi atus, ascended by Gesner, 428: 
sketched by Holbein, 346 

Pipi Alp, 122 

Piz Bacone, ascended, 179 

Piz Bernina, ascended by Rosso di 
Scerscen ridge, 180; from Ber- 
ninascharte, 422 

Piz Cotschen, ascended, 479 

Piz Gltisschaint, ascended, 179 

Piz Valrhein, ascended, 284, 351 

Pizzo Bianco on Bernina, 180 

Pizzo Torrone,east peak, ascended, 
179 


Platé chalets, col, désert, 11,12, 16 

Platter family in Vispthal in 16th 
century, 380-390 

Poingt Ravier, 112 

Pointe de la Grande Chible, as- 
cended, 112 

nome de la Valletta, ascended, 
77-8 

Pointe de ]’Echelle, ascended, 482 

Pointe de Ronce, ascended, 116 

Pointe des Fours, 137 

Pointe de Solliette, ascended, 117 

Pointe de Vaudaletta, ascended, 
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Pointe du Colloney, 149; as- 
cended, 1 

Pointe Percée du Reposoir, 15, 
148; ascended, 137-141 

Polar Regions, 305-7 

Pont d’Ael, 82, 515 

Popocatapetl, ascended, 188 

Port de Baréges, crossed, 18 

Port de Cardal, 25 

Port de Gavarnie, 17; crossed, 24 

Port de la Canaon, 21 

Portienhorn, ascended, 129 

Pradgiant Alp, 124 

Pragerhtitte, 263 

Pralognan, excursions round, 119- 
120, 270-1, 482 

Presanella, first ascent of, 103 

Proceedings of the Alpine Club, 
63-4, 207-8, 286-8, 360, 491-2, 
495, 531-2 

Psegaschko Pass, 325 

Pundim. See Pandim 

Punta Bonneval, ascended, 412-3 

Punta Budden, 85; both points 
climbed, 418, 509-10 

Punta Carne, 511 

Punta deli Ouliarse, ascended, 
117, 412 

Punta Forches, ascended, 84, 516 

Punta Foura, 512 

Punta Gastaldi, ascended, 110-11 

Punta Giordani, ascended, 67-8 

Punta Gnifetti, ascended, 73-4 

Punta Lazin, ascended, 79 

Punta Rol, ascended, 84 

Punta Sengie, 84; peak near, 176, 
516 

Punta senza nome, ascended, 67 

Punta Vittoria, ascended, 67 


Pyrenees, explorations in, 186, 


Index. 


RAB 


482 ; flowers in, 23; guide-book 
to, 283; guides in, 21; map of, 
186 ; reminiscences of, 17-25 


ABELAIS, 127 
Radde’s, Dr., travels in the 
Caucasus, 322 ; 
Rainbows, circular, 172-4, 271-3 
Rajette, La, 523 
Rekaposhi, 445-448 
Ranggetiner, accident to, 408-9 
Rebmann, 352 
Records left on mountain-tops,466 
Reed, Mr., killed, 109 
Reichenstein, accident on, 408 
Reilly, Mr. Adams, In Memoriam 
notice of, 256-9 
Rendu’s theory of glaciers, 237 
Resegone, 204 
Reviews, 61-2, 129-133, 179-206, 
273-286, 343-358, 472-488, 525-31 
Rheetian Alps, 124 
Rhellicanus, 352 
Rhododendron Hill near Gur- 
schevi, view from, 498 
Rhone glacier, the ancient 157- 
152; measurement of 181, 468, 481 
Robert, Mr., in the Himalaya, 
439 sqq. 
Rocca dell’ Abisso, ascended, 194 
Rocca dell’ Argentera, ascended, 
194 
Rocca Azzurra, 417, 517 
Roche de la Muzelle, ascended, 482 
Roche Melon, 281 
Rochers de Naye, ascended, 171 
Rochers des Fiz, fall of, 10 
Roche Taillante, ascended, 110 
aa ta d’Etiache, ascended, 409- 
4 
Roise des Banques, 204; crossed,86 
Roman coins, 285 ; roads in the 
Alps, 181, 481 
Romdalshorn, ascended, 267-8 
Ronco, 78-9, 86 
Rope, strength of, 404; test for, 
424; use of, 131, 474-5 
Roraima, explored, 127; ascended, 
264-5 


Rosenegg, crossed, 480 

Rosengarten, group, 184-5, 286 ; 
map and view of, 186 

Rosetta, panorama from, 186 

Rossa Viva, 511-12, 515 

Royannais, travels in the, 187 

Ruinette, ascended, 130 

Ruise, meaning of, 204, 468 

Ruppen, P. J., in the Caucasus, 
90-8, 210 sgq., 314 sgq., 493 syq. 

Ruskin, Mr.,on Alpine climbing, 
146-7; on mountain scenery, 362 


S» 27 
Sadon, 92, 494 
Sai Char Pass, 445 
Salarous, cirque of, 23 
Salis, C. U. v., founder of the 
first Alpine Journal, 351 
Sallanches, 2-3, 137-140 
Salzburg Alps, map of the, 526 
Sandakphu, 442, 444 
San Gervagio, near Geneva, 204 
Sankar, 457 
Sanmoarhiitte, 264 
Santscharo Pass, 325 
Sass Maor, ascended, 128 
Sasso di Mugoni, 185 
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Sasso di Mur, both peaks,ascended, 
128, 200 

Sattelhorn, ascended, 179 

Savoy, Bye Corners in, 1-16, 64, 
137-149 

Scaigoun, 511 

Scawfell Pike, ascended by Deep 
Gill, 533; circular rainbow 
from, 174 

Scenchafioch, 480 

Schanbach, Adolf, notice of, 526 

Schaubachhiitte, 264 

Scheuchzer, 181, 233, 431 

Schilthorn, panorama from, 481 

Schlagintweits, in the Himalaya, 
31-3, 454 

Schmadrijoch, crossed, 481 

Schneehaube, ascended, 177 

Schénbtihlhorn, ascended, 479 

Schools, excursions of, in the 
Alps, 18] 

Schwarzhorn of Monte Rosa, as- 
cended, 73 ‘ 

Schwarzthor, Breithorn from, 
121, 246-54, 288 

Sciassa, 523 

Scopi, 284 

Scotland, hills of, 135, 483, 502 sqq. 

Secretary of the A. C., resigna- 
tion of the hon., 287 

Sella, Signor, excursions in win- 
ter, 260-5, 524 ; photographs by, 
169-70, 349, 360, 464 

Semeltind, ascended, 470 

Sengia, La, 523 

Sentinel Rock, picture of, 199 

‘ pereaniey la, vengeance of, 199, 


Sesiajoch, 74, 76 

Seymour’s, Miss, pastels, 341-2 

Signaljoch, crossed, 76 

Signal Kuppe, ascended, 73—4, 485; 
in winter, 524 

Signot, Jacques, on the passes of 
the Alps, 483 

Sikkim Himalaya, 29, 439-442; 
travels in, 34, 36-9, 45-51 

Simelihorn in winter, 172 

Berri Josias, an early climber, 


Simonyspitze ascended, 528 

Siniolchum, 38, 440-2 

Sisal hemp, 424 

Sixt, view at, 16 

Skaty-kom-don gorge, 495 

Sletmarkho, ascended, 470-1 

Slogen, ascended, 267 

Smorskredtind, ascended, 26 

Snow leopard killed, 40 

Snow, red, 319 

Sonklar, Karl von, In Memoriam 
notice of, 255-6 

Soperga, guide to the, 357-8 

Soracte seen, 176 

Spanish Alpinists, 201 

Spescha, Placidus a, 351 

St. Bernard of Menthon, 468 

St. Gervais, 145, 147 

St. Gotthard railway, 189 

St. Martin, 3, 5 

St. Maurice, abbey of, in 1544, 183 

St. Maxime de Beaufort, 142 

St. Nicolai, 90, 92, 212, 497, 500-1 

St. Robert, M. Paul de, book by, 
reviewed, 135-6; elected hon. 
member of A. C., 286 

, Stammerspitze, asceuded, 124, 479 
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Stanig, early ascent of Terglou 
by, 525-6 

*Steigeisen,’ use of, 474, 528-9 

Steinlimmi, 266 

Stellijoch, crossed, 121 

‘Stepniak,’ on the Caucasus, 338-9 

Stockhorn group, 183; map of, 481 

Stones, falling, 473 

Stubaithal district, 124-5 

Stulevesk Pass, crossed, 92-3 

Stumpf, journey in 1544, 181-2 

Styr Digor, 92, 493 

Stidlenzspitze, ascended, 129 

Summer dinners of the Club, 64, 


Superga, guide to, 357-8 

Supersax fund, 465-6 

Swiss English, 129 

Swiss travel, history of, 350-3 

Switzerland not identical with 
the Alps, 132, 348, 355 

Sziassa, 524 


d Neer eee ascended, 189 

Talung, 439-40 

Tanner's, Col., report on the great 
peaks of the Himalaya, 338-348 

Tarentaise, excursions in, 119, 192, 
270—1 

Tariffs for guides, 485 

Tarn, canon of the, 188 

Tartarin sur les Alpes, reviewed, 
476-8 

Taschachhiitte, 264 

Tasman glacier, 163 sqq. 

Tau Archon, 211 

Tau Burdschula, 317, 498, 501 

Tau Schugas, 325 

Tau Sirkhubasson, 316 

Tau Tepli, 316 

Tau Tetnu!d, 89, 97-8, 498, 501 

Tauern group, v. Sonklar on the, 
256 ° 

Taveyanaz precipices, accident on, 
109 


Tchamtchachi Tchai, 497, 500 

Tchegem, 94 

Tcherek, gorges of, 93 

Tebulos, 325 

Tenda, 194 

Teneriffe, Peak of, ascended, 188 

Tennengebirge, explored, 184 

Terek river, 325 

Terglou, 520-1, 525-6 

Téte de Monci, ascended, 416, 512 

Téte de la Tribulation, ascended, 
416, 514 


Téte du Roujet, ascended, 395, 424 | 


Tétes Bessonnes, or Tétes du 
Crouzet, ascencled, 114 

Theodul, discovery on, 470 

Thones, 137-148 

Thuber Pass, crossed, 423 

Thurwieserspitze ascended, 528-9 

Tiflis, 98 

Tignes, 119, 192, 271 

Tiper Pass, crossed, 423 

Tirach Mir, 445, 448 
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TIT 


‘ Titlis district, ascents in, 266-7 
Todi, ascended, 351, 480 
Tofana, from Val Travernanzes, 
185 


Torre di Lavina, ascended, 78 
Toto tries Kasbek, 331 sqq. 
Tour Noir, ascended, 530 ‘ 
Tour Ronde, ascended, 120-1 
Tour St. Pierre, ascended, 416, 511 
Trafoier Eiswand, ascended from 
north, 185 
Traill’s Pass, 31 
Traversiére, ascended, 414 
Trentino Society, 197, 200 
| Tresenta, ascended, 87 
' Trippenkees, 125 
Trisuli, 28 
Tryfan, circular rainbow on, 172 
Tschagerjochs, 185 
’ ©Tschitschen,’ in Istria, 185 
Tschudi’s Swiss guide-book, 62 
| 


Tschuggen, ascended in winter, 
172 


Tsungau, 457 

Tuilsas, Mta. 500 

Tungzorun, 501 

Tunnels, Alpine, 175, 189, 203, 483 
Tiirst’s, Conrad, map of Switzer- 


land, 182 
Tuscan Apennines, guide-book 
to, 62 


Tuschinian Alps, 325 

Tyndall, Prof., on glaciers, 238 

Tyrol v. Tirol, 471; guide-book to 
Western, 486-7 


T GINE, 142-3, 148 
Ulrichen, fights at, 182 
Untersulzbachthor) crossed, 529 
Ural mountains, no glaciers in, 
312 
Urathérner, ascended, 266-7 
Urbakken, crossed, 267 
Uruspieh, 94, 96, 464 
Uschhba, 89, 97; view of, 464, 498, 
501 


AJOLETT, ravine, 184 
Val Blegno, landslip in, 205 
Valdieri, 194, 199 
Valle Bavona, book on, noticed, 
487-8 
Val Maggia, guide-book to, 62 
Valorsine, ‘Theutonici’ in, 355 
Val Savaranche, 518-19 
Van Eyck, mountains painted by, 
346 
Vaudois legends, book on, 199, 
| 355-7 
Venaus, avalanche at, 262 
Ventina glacier, adventure on, 
196 
Vercors, travels in the, 187 
Vermiana, gorge near, 512, 515 
Vernel, ascended, 128 
Vezzana, ascended, 128, 197 


! 


Vignemale, ascended, 24, 283, 482; : 


cave on, 24, 186, 482 
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Vincentino, small industries in 
the, 484 
Vincent Pyramide, ascended, 69- 

70, 122 
Vinci, Leonardo da, knowledge of 
the Alps, 201-5, 346 
Viso di Vallante, ascended, 110 
Vispthal, life in the, in the 16th 
century, 380-390 
Voengetind, ascended, 268 
Volcanoes, paper on, 188 
Voringfos, iris on the, 272-3 
Vosges, 135, 187-8 . 


Vo literature, 429 
Wales, mountains of, 135 


Walker, General, on Mount 
Everest, 452-9, 522 
Weisshorn, ascended without 


guides, 128; peak near the, 
ascended, 122, 255 

Weissmies, from Laquinjoch, 
123 

Wendenhorner, ascended, 266—7 

Wetterhorn, circular rainbow 
from, 172; without guides, 128-9 

Whymper glacier, 165 

Whymper, Mr., engravings by, 133 

Widderstein, accident on, 109 

bi te adventure on the, 
2 

Wilerhorn, ascended, 123 

Winter expeditions, 171-2, 174, 
260, 360, 524 

Winter meetings and dinners of 
the Club, 126, 208, 423, 492 

Wislicenus, Prof., scientific ascent 
of the Faulhorn, 153-4 

Witches, 357 

W ladikafkas, 98, 210, 325 


Moe gorges of the, 98 


AKS, 104 
Yellowstone 
graphs of, 532 
Yosemite Valley, photographs of 
the, 342, 464 


Park, photo- 


AGIRI, 98 
Zermatt, history of parish of, 
0 


Zillerthalferner, von Sonklar on, 
256 

Zinal Rothhorn, ascended, 128, 
130, 196; wiew of, 169 

Zogel tries Kasbek, 331 sqq. 

Zsigmondy, ascents by the 
brothers, 128, 423-4, 525; hook 
by Herr Emil, reviewed, 472-6, 
translated, 522; death of Herr 
Emil, 395-408 

Zumsteinspitze, 
485 


ascended, 74, 
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